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+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Búsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio público para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algún libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
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AS A MAN THINKETH 


GE is somewhat a matter of 
A perspective. When you 
are twenty, a man of thirty 
seems to have one foot in the 
grave while one of forty is as old 
as Methuselah’s grandfather. At 
thirty, forty looks like callow 
youth and fifty just marks the be- 
ginning of wisdom. 

Life is like that. It is full of 
hope or steeped in despair as you 
look at it. 

We know two men. You prob- 
ably know them, too. There are 
always such men. They are the 
same age. Both are married to 
capable and attractive women. 
Both have children. Both are 
making good progress in the busi- 
ness world. 

But one man never knows a really happy moment. 
He is consumed with self-pity. “A man is an awful 
boob,” he moans, "to marry. Not that I am not fond 
of my wife and children. They are all right. I don’t 
know that my wife understands me, but she’s all right. 
But a man hasn’t any chance to save money or get 
ahead with a wife and family tied to him. Everything 
is so expensive. I never get a chance to be myself.” 
He does not shirk the responsibilities he has con- 
tracted, exactly, but he wishes that he could. 

Now look at the other man. He radiates cheerful- 
ness. “A man is an awful boob,” says he, "not to 
marry. He can be sure that one person, his wife, is 
fond of him and will stick to him and that his children 
think he is a great man no matter what particular 
brand of nut he really is. I don’t suppose I ever would 
have saved any money either, if I hadn’t listened to 
my wife. She talked to me like a Dutch uncle until 
I began to save regularly. Things are expensive, of 
course, but look how many more comforts we have, 


than our grandparents dreamed 
of. I believe the discipline of mar- 
riage is mighty good for a man.” 

What is the difference between 
these two? Not money; not age; 
not the difference between their 
wives. It is perspective. Point 
of view. Mental attitude. And 
nothing more. 

They feel the same way about 
their jobs. Says the first man, 
“T work hard for a company that 
does not appreciate my efforts 
among so many. Day in and day 
out, I have to work for somebody 
else. My time is never my own. 
My boss just takes me for 
granted. I wish I could take a day 
off when I feel like it.” 

Says the second: “It certainly 
is fine to be with people who are doing things to make 
the old world move. With such a fine gang to work 
with and such interesting things to do, I’m a lucky 


guy. I feel awfully sorry for fellows who haven’t 
jobs. Here I am busy as can be, and with a boss who 
knows he can depend on me. It's great to be alive and 
busy.” 


Again, what is the difference? Perspective. Point 
of view. Attitude of mind. And nothing more. 

Why are we so sure that it is nothing more? Simply 
because these two men are one and the same man. All 
of us are fifty per cent. optimist, fifty per cent. pessi- 
mist. We are Dr. Jekyl one day, Mr. Hyde the 
next. 

If we can but recognize these differences in points 
of view for what they are, for mental casts, we 
shall have begun to gain mastery over ourselves. 
We can revive hope and bury pessimism. And in 
proportion to our ability to do so is life worth 
the living. 
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Something New in 1877 
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THE TELEPHONE. neta, and the substitution of the permanent magnet, the elec- | to or from plate, A. F isa bar of soft iron or magnet; G isa coll 


We have already laid before our readers accounts of the | tric wave used in transmitting the sounds being generated | of insulated copper wire around the extremity, H, of said bar, 
wonderful performances of Professor Bell's telephone, an | by the voice itself. The construction of the instrument} and I Is an adjusting scrow by which the end, H. may be 
instrument remarkable not merely for its phenomenal capa- | will be readily understood from the detailed drawings, Figs. | placed as demred in telation to plate, A. Several of these 


bilities but also be- instruments are 
cause of its having placed at different 
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velopment within 
tbe period which 
has elapsed since 
June last. During 


When sounds are 
made at the mouth- 
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ing it over short dis 
tances only, and 
causing it to trans- 
mit sound, which 
reached the opposite 
terminus very much 
diminished in in- 
tensity. Without 


magnet and ar- 
ranged as shown in 
Fig. 2. Å current 
of electricity is thus 
created in the coils, 
G, surrounding the 

and the dura- 
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a wire arranged to 
give an artificial re- 
sistance equal to 
40,000 ohms, which 
is more resistance 
than the entire 
length of the At- 
lantic cable would 
offer. There are, 
however, other ob- 
stacles than the re- 
sistance which 
checks the transmis- 
sion of the voice 
over such immense 
distances. These 
the inventor is now 
endeavoring to over- 
. come; and at the 
first favorable op- 
portunity, n prati- 
eal test of the pow- 
ers of the instru- 
ment over one of 
the transatlantic cu- 
bles will be at- 


the coils of another 
instrument of simi- 
lar construction, 
they are again re- 
solved into air un- 
dulations by the dl- 
aphragm, A, of the 
second instrument. 
So perfectly is this 
resolution effected 
that even a whisper 
- fs audible over long 
distances, and soft 

tones are even more 
distinct than loud 
ones. 

It will be evident 
that it is possible to 
send by the tele- 
phone multiple tole- 
graphic messages & 
multiple verbal com 
munications simul, 
taneously. In Fig. 

- : === 8, we have repre- 
tempted. ; = > | sented a number 
In the telephone - ; = PROFESSOR A. GRAHAM BELL'S TELEPHONE.—Fig. i; of telephones con- 
Which we illustrat- 2 nected together, 
ed recently me each one, for instance, at a different station, the stn- 
the Semstri tions being several hundred miles, perhaps, apart. To send 
multiple telegraphic messages, let it be supposed that a cer- 
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2 and4. A, Fig 2, is a plate of iron or steel which Is 
fastened to the sounding box, D, Fig. 4 (sce page 200). 
E is the speaking tube by which sounds are conveyed 
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Log-Fire Reminiscences of a Pioneer 


Bell’s Invention of the Telephone and Its Introduction to the Public 
By C. E. Scribner, Chief Engineer, Retired 


Recorded by Harry L. Grant, Erie District Manager, Graybar Electric Company, Cleveland, from Conversations 
with Mr. Scribner and from Contemporary Information 


N March 7, 1876, Alexander Graham Bell of 

Salem, Mass., a young man, 29 years of age, 

was granted United States Letters Patent No. 

174465 covering broadly the electrical transmission of 
speech. 

This patent, which I consider the most valuable ever 
issued by the United States Government, was destined 
to be assailed from almost every possible angle. 
Fraudulent claims were set up by many alleged prior 
inventors. Desperate attempts were made to prove 
that crude and inoperative earlier experiments of 
others anticipated Bell”s invention and therefore de- 
feated the validity of his patent. Perjured testimony 
of apparently reputable witnesses combined to make 
what should have been a perfectly clear case so uncer- 
tain that the Supreme Court of the United States in 
its final decision was almost equally divided, a bare ma- 
jority of one determining in favor of the validity of 
the patent. 

A single claim, the fifth, bore the burden of protec- 
tion to the patentee in his granted rights to make, use 
and sell the apparatus covered by his invention. Pecul- 
iarly enough these specifications were written not by 
his attorneys, but by Professor Bell himself. It reads 
as follows: 


“The method of, and apparatus for, transmitting vocal or 
other sounds telegraphically, as herein described, by causing 
electrical undulations, similar in form to the vibrations of the 
air accompanying the said vocal or other sound, substantially 
as set forth.” i l 

An unusual feature in the history of the Bell Tele- 


phone patent was its productive use for almost its en- 
tire protected life. Within two years after its inven- 
tion, the Bell telephone came into commercial use and 
its increasing importance since then has been unin- 
terrupted. Patents generally do not enjoy this experi- 
ence. The great majority do not reach their produc- 
tive stage until many 
years after their invention 
and the rewards to their ... 
owners usually accrue in |” 
their last few years only. | 

It must not be assumed, 
however, that the news or 
the import of Professor 
Bells patent spread in- 
stantly over the country. 
On the contrary, little at- 
tention was paid to it at 
first, and the introduction 
of the telephone was des- 
tined to require many 
months of patient explana- 
tion, demonstration and 
trial. Professor Bell, how- 
ever, had in his own mind 
a comprehensive vision of 
its future. From the be- 


The first telephone 
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ginning, he 
was energetic 
in perfecting 
his invention, 
securing his 
patent im- 
proving his 
models, intro- 
ducing the 
idea to the 
public and 
with the as- 
sistance of a 
few associates 
proceeding 
with the man- 
ufacture of 
his instru- 
ments and the 
placing of 
them in serv- 
ice. 

On May 10, 
1876, two months after the invention of the tele- 
phone, Professor Bell delivered an address before 
the American Society of Arts and Sciences in Bos- 
ton. His subject was “Researches in Telephony” 
and at this meeting he exhibited certain electrical ap- 
paratus, including membrane telephones. These were 
connected up and shown in operation and a number of 
members of the society were given an opportunity to 
test them. 

In June, 1876, Professor Bell exhibited his multiple 
telegraph apparatus with current interrupters and 
tuned-reed receivers at the 
Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. In this ex- 
hibit he displayed also his 
Centennial Single Pole 
Magneto Telephone, 
Double Pole Magneto Tele- 
phone, Liquid Transmitter 
and Iron Box Receiver. 

On Sunday, June 25, 
1876, the Awards Com- 
mittee of the Centennial 
made their examination of 
Professor Bell’s exhibit. 
It so happened that two 
scientists of the highest 
standing were members of 
this committee. One of 
these was the revered Am- 
rican scientist, Joseph 
Henry, then in nis 
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3 Western Electric 


seventy-ninth year. The other was Sir William Thom- 
son, the great English scientist, —a man who made 
astonishing contributions not only to early electrical 
discovery but also in many other fields. In recogni- 
tion of these services he was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria and afterwards raised to the peerage—taking the 
title Lord Kelvin. 

Also, among others present, at this demonstration 
before the Awards Committee, were Dom Pedro, Em- 
peror of Brazil and Professor Elisha Gray, ‘‘Elec- 
trician” for the Western 
Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. 

Professor Bell had gone 
toProfessor Henry in 
Washington, the year 
previous for advice and it 
was in reference to this 
that Bell wrote to his 
father and mother on 
March 18, 1875, in part, as 
follows: | 

“I felt so much encouraged 
by his (Professor Henry’s) in- 
terest that I determined to ask 
his advice about the apparatus 
I have designed for the trans- 
mission of the human voice by 
telegraph. I explained the idea 
and said, ‘What would you ad- 
vise me to do, publish it and let 
others work it out, or attempt 
to solve the problem myself?’ 
He said he thought it was ‘the 
germ of a great invention,’ and 
advised me to work at it my- 
self instead of publishing. I 
said that I recognized the fact 
that there were mechanical 
difficulties in the way that ren- 
dered the plan impracticable at 
the present time. I added that 
I felt that I had not the elec- 
trical knowledge necessary to 
overcome the difficulties. His 
laconic answer was, ‘GET IT.’ 
I cannot tell you how much 
these two words have en- 
couraged me.” 

The General Report of 
the Judges at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial with 
reference to the telephone 
was written by Professor 
Henry, the opening and 
concluding paragraphs 
reading as follows: 

“The telephone of Mr. Bell aims at a still more remarkable 
result—that of transmitting audible speech through long tele- 
PIA DING BON Ste 25 ee VEER OLE EA Ae kan TS KG 
This telephone was exhibited in operation at the Centennial 
Exhibition, and was considered by the judges the greatest mar- 
vel hitherto achieved by the telegraph. The invention is yet in 
its infancy and is susceptible of great improvements.” 

Sir William Thomson wrote the “Report on 
Awards.” Following a brief description of the appa- 
ratus, Sir William recorded his experience with the 
telephone and his estimate of it in the following 
language: 

«With my ear pressed against this disc, I heard it speak dis- 
tinctly several sentences, first of simple monosyllables, ‘To be 


or not to be’ (marvelously distinct) ; afterwards sentences from 
a newspaper, ‘S.S. Cox has arrived’ (I failed to hear the ‘S.S. 
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The birthplace of the telephone, 109 Court Street, Boston. 
On the top floor of this building, in 1875, Professor Bell 
carried on his experiments and first succeeded in trans- 
mitting speech by electricity. 

was transmitted here 
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Cox’ but the ‘has arrived’ I heard with perfect distinctness) ; 
then ‘City of New York’, ‘Senator Morton’, ‘The Senate has 
passed a resolution to print one thousand extra copies’, ‘The 
Americans of London have made arrangements to celebrate the 
fourth of July’. I need scarcely say I was astonished and de- 
lighted; so were the others, including some judges of our group 
who witnessed the experiments and verified with their own 
ears the electric transmission of speech. This, perhaps the 
greatest marvel hitherto achieved by the electric telegraph, has 
been obtained by appliances of quite a homespun and rudimen- 
tary character. With somewhat more advanced plans and more 
powerful apparatus, we may confidently expect that Mr. Bell 
will give us the means of making voice and spoken words 
audible through the electric 
wire to an ear hundreds of 
miles distant.” 


For my own part, it 
was at least four months 
Vis after the invention of the 
telephone before I heard 
of it. For several years, I 
had been actively inter- 
ested in telegraphy and in 
1876 developed and pat- 
ented the telegraph re- 
peater, which afterwards 
led to my connection with 
the Western Electric 
Manufacturing Company. 
During this period, I was 
diligently reading "The 
Operator,” a magazine de- 
voted to telegraph inter- 
ests and also the "Scien- 
tific American,” for which 
I was a subscriber. I 
attended the Philadelphia 
Exposition in August, 
1876, and carefully sought 
out those exhibits pertain- 
ing to electricity and the 
telegraph. It is probable, 
therefore, that I was 
among the early members 
of the public at large to 
learn of Professor Bell's 
invention. I remember 
that I first heard of it as 
“the talking telegraph,” a 
term which was quite 
freely used at first. The 
individual instruments we 
called “Talkers.” 

Three men were associ- 
ated with Professor Bell 
throughout the early development of the telephone 
and in the introduction of the device to the public. 
This brief account would not be complete without ref- 
erence to the contributions of these men. 


Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard, a lawyer, of Cambridge, 
Mass., came in contact with Professor Bell through 
his interest in Professor Bell's work in assisting the 
deaf in 1872 or 1873. Approximately five years 
later (July 11, 1877) Professor Bell and Miss Hub- 
bard were married. Gardiner Hubbard possessed 
strong commercial and executive ability. The success- 
ful demonstration of the telephone to the public and 
the organization of the early Bell Telephone Com- 


The first complete sentence 
on March 10, 1876 
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[ATHE NEW BELL TELEPHONE. 


å 
>- Professor Graham Bells telephone 


DN bas of late been somewhat simplified 
~ dn construction and also arranged in 
> more compact portable form. it con- 
i- gists now of but three metal portions 
-and is contained in n casing of wood or 
light hard rubber, but five and five 
eighths inches in length and two and 
seven eighihs inches in diameter at the 
enlarged erd. It will be remembered 
that this telephone differs from all 
others in that it invelves the use of no 
battery nor of any extraneous source 
of electricity whatever. The only cur- 
rent employed is that generated by the 
© voice of the speaker himself. 

The simplicity of the construction is 
clearly shown in Fig. 1 of our engrav- 
ings, in which both see@onal and cx- 
terior views of the devi@e are given. 
Referring to the sectional view, A isa 
permanent magnet, beld by the screw 
shown in the rear. Around one end of 
this magnet is wound a coil, B, of fine 
insulated copper wire (silk covered), 
the ends of which are attached to the 

.. Larger wires, C, which extend to the 
r: rear und terminate in the binding 
screws, D, In front of the pole aud 
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coil, B, is a soft iron disk, E. Finally . 
the whole is inclosed in a wooden cas- 
ing having an aperture in front of the 
disk, and which, besides serving to 
protect the magnet, etc., acts some- 
what as a resonator. 

e principle of the apparatus we 
have already explained In some detail, 
but it may be summarized here as fol- 
lows: The inftuence of the magnet in- 
duces all around ita magnetic field, and 
the iron diaphragm, E, is attracted to- 
wards the pole. Any alteration in the 
normal condition of the diaphragm, 
produces an alteration in the magnetic 
fleld, by strengthening or weakening it, 
and any such alteration of the magne- 
tie fleld causes the induction of a cur- 
rent of clectricity iff the coil, B. The 
strength of this induced current Is de- 
pendent upon the amplitude and rate of 
vibration of the disk, and these de- 
pend in turn upon the air disturbance 
made by the voice in speaking, or in 
any otber similar source. Therefore, 
first, a wave of air throws the dia- 
phragm into vibration; second, each / 
movement produces a change in the | 
magnetic field; and third, an induced 

i [Cuntinuut on page 212. | 
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In this article, in the October 6, 1877 issue of the Scientific American, is told the introduction of the “Butter Stamp” 
hand telephone which was believed to be quite a simplification of the original instruments 
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panies must be credited largely, to his energy and re- 
sourcefulness. 

Mr. Thomas Sanders became acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Bell through sending to him his son, George 
Sanders, a very deaf young boy, for instruction. It 
should be remembered that Professor Bell made a 
study of and specialized in assisting the deaf. Sanders 
was a leather manufacturer of Haverhill, Mass., and 
becoming interested in Bell’s work, he and Hubbard 
furnished most of the money required for his early 
experiments. After the invention of the telephone, 
both of these men strained their financial resources to 
the limit in helping Professor Bell during 
the first two or three years of its intro- 
duction. 

The models of Bell’s early instruments 
were made in the shop of Charles Williams, 
Jr., 109 Court Street, Boston, Mass. Here 
Professor Bell carried on much of his experi- 
mental work in 1875 and 1876, and this 
building became the birthplace of the tele- 
phone. Mr. Williams assigned Mr. Thomas 
A. Watson to the work of Professor Bell and 
first as model-maker and second as confiden- 
tial assistant, he helped in the practi- 
cal development of Professor Bell’s 
ideas. After the invention, it was Mr. 
Watson principally who assisted Pro- 
fessor Bell at his lectures and dem- 
onstrations and during 1876 Mr. 
Watson personally made or directed 
the making of the instruments turned 
out. In September, 1876, Bell 
made an arrangement where- 
by Watson would spend fifty 
per cent. of his time on Bell’s 
work. Watson’s compensation 
was received in two ways; 
partly in cash, furnished 
mainly by Sanders and partly 
in an interest in the inven- 
tions he was helping to per- 
fect and introduce. 

Following his exhibit at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, the 
problem before Professor Bell 
and his associates (Hubbard, 
Sanders and Watson) was to extend the knowledge 
of the telephone more generally to the public. For 
this purpose, largely upon the initiative of Gardiner 
Hubbard, a series of lectures and demonstrations 
were arranged in the fall of 1876 and the winter 
and spring of 1877. The lecture which probably 
more than any other first aroused public attention 
was the one given before the Essex Institute in 
Lyceum Hall, Salem, Mass., on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1877. 

For this lecture and demonstration one of the tele- 
graph wires of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
Company was used between Salem and Professor Bell’s 
laboratory in Boston, a distance of about sixteen miles. 

In connection with this lecture, the Boston “Globe” 
is credited with being the first newspaper to print a 
news dispatch received over the telephone. On the 
night of the lecture, the “Globe” reporter in Salem, 
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Bell's centennial single pole membrane telephone 
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Henry M. Batchelder, made a verbal report from the 
lecture hall to his newspaper associate at the Boston 
end, which resulted in the first newspaper article re- 
ceived by telephone. Quotations from this article 
are as follows: 


Professor Bell's lecture was in itself a wonderful exhibition 
of the powers of the invention. From his platform, the speaker 
placed himself in communication with Mr. T. A. Watson, his 
associate in Boston. The latter then sent the Morse alphabet 
by musical sounds, which was distinctly audible to the entire 
audience. The airs played on an organ were transmitted; and 
on being asked for a song, Mr. Watson complied with ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’ and finally made a short speech, the words being 
perfectly distinguishable to all the people present, who broke 


into prolonged applause, for which Mr. Watson — 


returned thanks. Every experiment was success- 
ful and the invention was subjected to severe 
tests.” 

The Salem lecture and the public inter- 


est which was now being aroused, led to 
invitations to Professor Bell from other 
cities. The Boston invitation which pre- 
ceded the lectures in Music Hall was 
signed by fifteen leading citizens, includ- 
ing Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Charles W. Elliott. The New 
York invitation included the names 
of William Orton, President of the 


and Cyrus W. Field, of Atlantic cable 
fame. Three lectures were given in 
Chickering Hall, in New York in 
May, 1877. 

In this connection a story comes to 


Bell’s Centennial Iron Box Receiver my mind. It seems that when people 


were given an opportunity to 
speak over the telephone for 
the first time, their conversa- 
tion generally developed along 
trivial lines. Also, there was 
a marked tendency for the 
speaker to anticipate his an- 
swer. On one occasion, Pro- 
fessor Bell invited a scientist 
of considerable reputation to 
speak over the telephone and 
instead of saying anything of 
importance, he called out, 
“Hey, Diddle, Diddle.” Ina 
moment his face enveloped in 
smiles, and when asked what the reply was, answered, 
“The Cat and the Fiddle.” Afterwards, Professor 
Bell asked his assistant what his answer had been. 
The assistant stated he could not understand the 
man at all and requested him to speak louder. 
Within fifteen months after its invention, the nov- 
elty of the telephone impressed itself quite generally 
upon the public. As people heard of it or saw it 
demonstrated, they showed a friendly and somewhat 
astounded interest. Most people looked upon it, how- 
ever, as more of a toy than a practical device, and few 
believed that the feeble sounds which it produced 
could justify hopes that it would develop important 
commercial applications. Indeed, there were a consid- 
erable number of people who insisted that audible 
speech could not be put over metallic wires electrically, 
and who believed the results were due to mechanical 


vibration of the wire itself. (Continued on page 28) 
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An ox-drawn sleigh seems to suit this party of Wekearyans to perfection 
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W. F. Hosford 


F. A. Macnutt 


F. H. Leggett 


Stepping Along'! 


The Month's Record of Important Organisation 
Changes in the Western Electric and 
Graybar Companies 


F. HOSFORD has 

e been appointed En- 
gineer of Manufacture, in 
charge of the development 
and planning activities of 
the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. F. A. Macnutt has 
been made Assistant Works 
Manager of the Kearny 
Works. J. E. Otterson, Gen- 
eral Commercial Engineer, 
continues to handle the 
supervision of matters re- 
lating to the sales of deep 
sea submarine cable and 
other Western Electric ac- 
cessory products and the 
exploitation of patents, but 
will report UR: to the 
vice - president 
in charge of in- 
stallation an d 
telephone sales. 
F. H. Leggett 
has been ap- 
pointed Gen- 
eral Manager 
of Distribution, 
Eastern zone. 
The managers 
of the distrib- 
uting houses at 
Boston, New 


S. I. Weill 


J. D. Kennedy 


York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and Atlanta will report 


to Mr. Leggett. J. D. Ken- 
nedy has been made General 
Manager of Distribution, 
Western zone. The manag- 
ers of the distributing houses 


8 


at Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Denver and San Francisco 
will report to Mr. Kennedy. 


J. Danner 


S. I. Weill has been appointed 
General Sales Engineer, re- 
porting to the General Tele- 
phone Sales Manager. 

L. W. Abbott has been 
made General Superintend- 
ent of Installation, and J. 
Danner has been appointed 
General Superintendent of 
Equipment, Installation De- 
partment, Eastern zone. 
E. H. Schroeder has been 
appointed Division Superin- 
tendent of Installation, Divi- 
sion 3, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
and E. N. Searles has been made Division 
Superintendent of Installation, Division 
4, with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
C. G. Wurth has been appointed District 
Superintendent of Installation, District 
33, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
F. R. Mitchell has been made Division 
Superintendent of Installation, Division 
11, and W. E. Elrod has been appointed 
District Superintendent of Installation, 
District 111. E. Arnold has been made 
District Superintendent of Installation, 
District 112, and G. R. Jenkins has been 
appointed District Superintendent of Installation, Dis- 
trict 114. 

Carl Whitmore has been appointed General Super- 
intendent of Installation, Western zone, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. H. Warneke has been made 
Division Superintendent of Installation, Division 10, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, and L. W. Sykes 
has been made Division Superintendent of Installa- 
tion, Division 9, with headquarters at Denver. A. W. 
Milligan has been appointed District Superintendent 
of Installation, District 105, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, and G. A. Johnson has been made District 
Superintendent of Installation, District 101, with 
headquarters at Seattle. Until further advised, 
employees of the office of General Supervisor of Meth- 
ods and Results, Zone 1, will report to O. Stegmaier. 

D. B. Peckham of the General Accounting Depart- 
ment will be in charge of the accounting work relat- 
ing to the Merchandise Department, manufacturing, 
installation, development, and distributing loading 


L. W. Abbott 
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statistics and the compila- 
tion of the company profits. 
J. Burgess will be in charge 
of the accounting work relat- 
ing' to sales and orders, plant, 
general expense, company 
books, Telephone Distribut- 
ing Department statistics, 
inspection of costs under 
contracts with outside sup- 
pliers, insurance, tax and 
personal statistics and pub- 
licity data. W. M. Beers 


E. H. Schroeder 


will be in charge of the work ør ` 

in connection with methods, ; 1 

instructions and inspections. | Gan ÆN 
L. Fiille has been transferred ©) E) o 
to the Graybar Electric Com- leg -T 

pany as General Auditor. ; | 

G. E. Chase has been ap- 
pointed Broadcasting Sales 
Manager, Graybar Company, 
A. J. Eaves has been made 
Carrier Telephone Sales Man- 
ager and R. M. Hatfield has 
been appointed Public Ad- 
dress Sales Manager. C. E. 
Reddig has been appointed Appliance 
Engineer, reporting to the Manager, 
Telephone and Appliance Department. | 
W. O. Ramsburg has been made General PN 
Service Manager, reporting to the Vice- r 
President in charge of Staff and W. A. 
Fouhy has been appointed Plant En- 
gineer, reporting to the General Service 
Manager. 

O. Whitmire has been appointed Man- 
ager and J. J. Hansen has been made 
Stores Manager of the Brooklyn ware- 
house. G. A. Griffin has been appointed 
Stores Manager of the New York House, 
and R. L. Colfax has been made Stores Manager of the 
Philadelphia House. J. H. Symons has been appointed 
Manager and L. M. Shanck has been made Stores Man- 
ager of the Seattle Warehouse. R. M. Dewart has been 
appointed Stores Manager of the Portland Warehouse, 
and R. E. Hubbard has been made Stores Manager of 
the Spokane Warehouse. J. M. Steffens has been ap- 
pointed Stores Manager of the San Francisco House, 
and L. W. Greenwood has been made Stores Manager 
of the Los Angeles Warehouse. 

W. F. Hosford started as a jack assembler in the 
Clinton Street plant, Chicago, in 1900. After brief 
sessions in the Key Assembling, Shop Expense, Cost, 
Arc Lamp Assembling and Testing Departments he 
became a chaser in the Production Department in 
1903. A year later he was transferred to the first 
manufacturing methods job in the company, before 
this work had any other title than “special investiga- 
tion.” When the Engineer of Methods Department 
was started in 1909 he was one of those chosen for 
this work. Five years later he was made the head 
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Western Electric 


of this organization. He was 
promoted to Assistant Tech- 
nical Superintendent in 1918 
and his next promotion was 
to head the Technical 
Branch, in 1920. He became 
the head of the Development 
Branch two years later and 
in 1925 he was transferred 
to New York as Staff Engi- 
neer to the Vice-President in 
charge of the Telephone De- 
partment. He has now been 
made Engineer of Manufac- 
ture, in charge of the devel- 
opment and planning activi- 
ties of the Manufacturing 
Department. 

F. A. Macnutt started in 
the Educational Department 
at New York in 1906. Three 
years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Shop Output 
Clerical Section at Haw- 
thorne. In 1911 he was 
made head of the Key and 
Jack Section of the Appa- 
ratus Output Division. From 
then on his 
advance was 
steady. In 1918 
he was made 
Chief of the 
Material Order 
and Records 
Department 
and three years 
later he was 
made Assist- 
ant Superin- 
tendent of Pro- 
duction. The 


C. G. Wurth 


F. R. Mitchell 


following year saw him Su- 
perintendent of the New 
Apparatus Production 
Branch and later the same 
year he was transferred to 
the Installation Department 


Carl Whitmore 


E. Arnold 
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as Superintendent of Equipment 
Service. He was later made 
Superintendent of Installation 
Service and then General Super- 
visor of Personnel in 1923. Later 
in the year he was transferred to 
the Kearny works as Superin- 
tendent of the Clerical and Pro- 
duction Branch. He has now 
been made Assistant Works Man- 
ager at Kearny. 

F. H. Leggett entered the 
Credit Office of the Retail Goods 
Department at New York in 1898. 
After brief terms as claim clerk 
and salesman in the Thames 
Street store he was placed in 
charge of the Interhouse and 
Foreign correspondence in 1900. 
After taking an educational 
course in administration in Chi- 
cago he was transferred to Japan 
as Secretary of the Nippon Elec- 
tric Company in 1902. Four 
years later he was made Manager 
of the Bell Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company at Antwerp. In 
1909 he returned to New York as 
Foreign Sales Manager. He was 
made Pacific Distribution Man- 
ager with headquarters at San 
Francisco three years later and 
Eastern Distribution Manager in 
1918. Three years later he was 
made General Manager of Tele- 
phone Distribution in charge of 
Telephone Distributing Houses. 
He will now concentrate his 
energies on the eastern part of 
the country as General Manager 
of Distribution of the Eastern 
Zone. 

J. D. Kennedy started as an 
engineer at New York in 1899. 
He was placed in charge of the 
Equipment Division at Chicago in 
1907. Two years later he went 
to Philadelphia as Manager of 
that branch house and in 1918 he 
was transferred back to Haw- 
thorne as Assistant Contract 
Sales Manager. Two years later 
he was made General Merchandise 
Manager of the General Tele- 
phone Sales Department. In 1922 
he was transferred to the Instal- 
lation Department as General 
Superintendent of Installation. 
He has now been made General 
Manager of Distribution of the 
Western Zone. 

S. I. Weill began his telephone 
career in the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in 1909. 
He was transferred to the Ac- 
counting Department of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in 1917. He 
came to the Installation Depart- 
ment of the Western Electric 
Company in 1923 and was 
placed in charge of Clerical 
and Accounting Methods and 
Administration Reports. Later 
the same year he was made 
General Accounting Superintend- 
ent and became Assistant to 
the Vice-President in charge of 
the Telephone Department in 
1925. He has now been made 
General Telephone Sales Engi- 
neer. 

J. Danner entered the Shop 
Cabling and Wiring Department 
in Chicago in 1901 and was trans- 
ferred to the Installation Depart- 
ment. Starting as a draftsman 
in 1902 he arose to the position 
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of Assistant Chief Draftsman in 
two years. He went into the 
Equipment Branch Engineering 
Department in 1905 and was 
made head of that department 
four years later. In 1918 he was 
made Assistant Superintendent of 
Production at Hawthorne and 
four years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Installation Depart- 
ment in the same capacity. Later 
in the same year he was made 
Superintendent of the Equipment 
Engineering Division and in 1923 
was made Division Superintend- 
ent of Installation at Philadel- 
phia. He has now been appointed 
General Superintendent of Equip- 
ment. 

L. W. Abbott first made his 
acquaintance with the telephone 
through the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
on inside construction work. He 
later entered the Engineering 
Department and rose to the posi- 
tion of Division Superintendent 
of Plant in 1921. He was trans- 
ferred to the Installation Depart- 
ment of the Western Electric 
Company as Division Superin- 
tendent in 1923. Later in the 
same year he was made General 
Superintendent of Installation, 
Zone 2. He has now been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent 
of Installation, Zone 1. 

E. H. Schroeder started in the 
Educational Department at Haw- 
thorne in 1909. He was trans- 
ferred to the Installation Depart- 
ment the following year where he 
worked until 1920 when he was 
transferred to the Manufacturing 
Department where he was made 
Layout Chief of Special Work 
and Machine Switching Depart- 
ment. Later the same year he 
was made Chief of Piece Rates, 
Contract and Schedule Depart- 
ment. In 1922 he was made 
Chief of the Machine Switching 
Section and later Chief of 
the Planning Division. He was 
transferred to the Installation 
Department in the same capacity 
later in 1922 and was made 
Supervisor of Planning Engineer- 
ing in 1923. Later in 1923 he was 
made General Supervisor of 
Methods and Results and has 
now been appointed Division 
Superintendent of Installation, 
Division 3. 

E. N. Searles entered the In- 
stallation Department in 1911. 
After three years there he went 
to the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, returning to the 
Western Electric Company in 
1917. He was made Division 
Foreman in the Installation De- 
partment at Hawthorne and two 
years later was transferred to 
San Francisco in the same capac- 
ity. In 1922 he was made Gen- 
eral Foreman and the following 
year he went to Los Angeles as 
District Superintendent. He has 
now been appointed Division Su- 
perintendent of Installation, Divi- 
sion 4. 

C. G. Wurth started as an 
installer at Hawthorne in 1911. 
Two years later he entered the 
Inspection Methods Department. 
He became a Central Office In- 

(Continued on page 38) 


Mental Health 


By Dr. C. H. Watson, Medical Director of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


EAGE of mind is one of the greatest of all bless- 
ings and peace of mind is another way of saying 
mental health. 

Mental health is in å large part dependent, just as 
is physical health, on the way in which we treat our 
bodies. A person who eats foolishly and at unseason- 
able times is liable to have å pimply and greasy skin. 
People have stomach aches following indulgences in 
some of the things which appeal more to the eye and 
taste than they do to our insides. Everyone has 
experienced a headache because of some insult to 
the body machine, either 
through allowing himself 
to become constipated, 
through keeping late 
hours, or perhaps from 
improper or over-use of 
the eyes. The mental self 
has to be fed just as does 
the physical self. We 
have to get mental food, 
and mental food should be 
just as wholesome as 
physical food and taken 
at proper times and in 
proper amounts. Just as 
we talk of physical health, 
we talk about physical de- 
velopment; so, too, when 
we talk about mental 
health we think of mental 
development. If we feed 
people the proper foods, 
other things being equal, 
they will develop physic- 
ally. If we feed people 
proper mental foods they 
will likewise develop men- 
tally. 
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ND remember that 
there are only two 
sources of mental food, 
either we feed ourselves 
mental food or we are 
fed mental food by others. | 
That which goes into our minds should have likewise 
an opportunity for exercise. We should have mental 
exercise just as truly as we have physical exercise. 
We should have mental rest and recreation just as 
we have physical rest and recreation. When our 
bodies lie down and go to sleep, our minds should lie 
down and go to sleep. Thus, the thinking of whole- 
some thoughts, the freeing of our minds from such 
unwholesome things as envy and suspicion, imaginary 
wrongs, unkind or thoughtless criticism of our fel- 
lows, imaginary thoughts unwholesome in themselves 
about our own selves, thoughts of disease growing 
out of minor pains and aches—all these constitute 
poor mental food and when we keep thinking about 


FRESH RIR 
EXERCISE 
SUNSHINE 


This poster, now in display throughout the Company, shows 
the value of winter sports in keeping healthy 
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such things, the mental exercise is improper and 
inadequate and mentally deforming. We become 
mentally round-shouldered and mentally humpbacked. 
Such people when they come in contact with others 
impress them with the fact that they are mental 
cripples, and like cripples everywhere may excite 
either pity or repulsion. 


F course, in eating physical foods, we are bound 

to get an occasional bad oyster, or a bite of 
rotten apple, or a piece of unbaked dough in the 
midst of the biscuit. So, 
too, in taking our mental 
food there will be occa- 
sions when we get a bad 
mental oyster, or some 
half-baked thought or 
proposition in the mental 
bread stuff. We are sure, 
at some time or other, to 
have passed into our 
minds mental food which 
in its lack of logic and in 
its misapplication could 
correspond very well with 
the unbaked interior of 
certain forms of flapjacks. 
We can all survive a cer- 
tain amount of poor men- 
tal food provided we get 
the proper amount of 
mental rest; but having 
ingested them, we don't 
have to live with them and 
exercise with them for- 
ever. We can solve this 
problem if we allow our- 
selves mental rest, and we 
can properly digest and 
understand them, and in 
time eliminate portions of 
them just as we could cast 
out the waste substances 
from improper food. 

By mental rest and rec- 
reation is meant the see- 
ing of wholesome things in the world about us. From 
time to time everyone must have glimpses of the hills, 
valleys and flowing streams. They must look at the 
sea, sunsets and mountains. Mental health is main- 
tained when some of the mental dessert comes to us 
in the form of proper books and good music; when 
we have a hobby to play with; when we get a little 
poetry and painting into some of the tasks of every- 
day life. This is what we mean by proper mental 
food as being helpful in making for mental health. 


HREE Western Electric houses, Atlanta, Milwaukee and 

Indianapolis have just cause to be proud of the record 
they established during 1925. These three went through the 
year without a single loss of time accident. 


Two Pioneers Do Some Outdoor Pioneering 


R. M. Hatfield of the Graybar Elec- 
tric, and F. A. Macnutt of the Kearny 
Works, watch Selden McPheters hew 
a tie-log. Messrs. Hatfield and 
Macnutt are members of the Mont- 
clair Boy Scout Fathers’ Association, 
the first of its kind to be organized 


With a razor-edged pole-axe “Happy” 

Powers notches the log while “Bangor- 

Fred” Shannon’s manipulation of a cantdog 
(or peavey) prevents it from rolling 


At the Montclair Boy Scouts’ camp in the Ramapo Mountains skilled 
woodsmen from Maine are building a log mess-hall which will be architec- 
turally fitting to its woodland surroundings 


These attractive pictures show 
R. M. Hatfield of Graybar Elec- 
tric and Assistant Works Man- 
ager F. A. Macnutt of Kearny 
on an inspection trip. Both are 
interested in the Montclair Boy 
Scouts’ camp, and they are 
learning just how a real logger 
builds a cabin 


T 


Photograph by Harry C. Dorer 


F. A. Macnutt of Kearny tries his hand at hewing to the line while 
Bob Hatfield of Graybar sits by and counts the chips 
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Laying Out The Kearny Cable Shops 


By C. D. Hart, Assistant Superintendent of Development, Hawthorne 


BOUT three years ago it became apparent that it 
A would be necessary to build a new lead cable 
plant to take care of ‘increased demands for 
cable, and after a thorough study of all the factors 
involved, it was decided to locate it at Kearny, New 
Jersey. The question of the proper layout of the 
plant and the amount and kind of equipment which 
should be installed were the next points to be con- 
sidered. 

The genera: plant layout was determined by a num- 
ber of factors, such as space required for the different 
departments, column spacing to permit an orderly 
arrangement of the various kinds of equipment, track 
facilities for bringing in raw material and shipping 
out finished product, ceiling heights to accommodate 
departments, such as the press and test room, where 
cranes are used, and similar considerations. 

One of the features which made the planning of this 
plant difficult and required a more thorough engineer- 
ing job and a longer look into the future than is usu- 
ally required is the fact that, on account of the nature 
of the soil, all of the ground upon which the buildings 
are built required piling to carry the loads, thus limit- 
ing future rearrangements of heavy machinery. 

The plan of operation for the cable shop follows 
the general plant at Hawthorne, and is as follows: 

Raw material in the 
shape of wire and 
paper is brought in by 
railtoareceiving 
building, taken from 
this to the insulating 
department and thence 
to the twisting, strand- 
ing, ringout, drying, 
lead covering, testing 
and shipping depart- 
ments without any 
doubling back. The 
lead is brought direct 
to the lead press room 
by rail and stored in 
a pit built for the pur- 
pose. 

A series of sketches 
ranging from the first 
rough free-hand sketch 
to the finished floor 
plan illustrate some of 
the steps in the evolu- 
tion of the cable plant 
layout. 

In equipping a new 
plant of this kind, it 
was decided that, al- 
though Hawthorne no 
doubt had the most up- 
to-date cable-making 
equipment of any cable 
plant in the world, 


These are the high speed twisters which twist the paper insulated 
wires into pairs 
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each item of equipment should be thoroughly studied 
so that any new ideas in regard to design and layout 
of machines or methods of handling raw or process 
material might be incorporated. Some of these 
improvements are indicated in the following para- 
graph: 

The type of insulator used had already been given 
a thorough tryout at Hawthorne, as about ten double- 
sided 10-head vertical insulating machines were built 
a year or so before the Kearny Works was started. 
These insulators are gear-driven with change gears 
to permit of different speeds and different number of 
wraps per foot of wire and are equipped with tension 
regulating devices to give a uniform tension on the 
insulated wire. In actual operation, these machines 
have been found to give a greater output than the 
old style insulators, even though running at the same 
speed, due to less breakage of paper on account of the 
improved machine construction and also to the fact 
that pads up to 12 inches in diameter can be used on 
these machines, whereas, on a large part of the old ma- 
chines the size of pad is limited to about 814 inches. 
It has further been found that it is much easier to 
eliminate bare wire with these new machines, as when 
the insulating paper breaks, it stops at the machine 
polisher and does not carry through, as sometimes 
occurs on the old ma- 
chines, requiring the 
pulling back of a con- 
siderable amount of 
wire to clear the 
trouble. 

The new type in- 
sulators require only 
about 60 per cent. of 
the floor space per 
head required by the 
old machines and are 
capable of handling 
27-gauge wire and 
paperassmall as 
7/32” wide and 2 mils 
or less in thickness. 

The high speed 
twisters at Kearny fol- 
low the general design 
now in use at Haw- 
thorne except that 
they have certain re 
finements, giving more 
satisfactory operating 
conditions. 

A measuring mech- 
anism is required to 
measure the center 
pair of each cable in 
order to determine the 
length. 

The measuring 
board designed for use 


i“ western Electric 
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The cable strander draws the paper insulated and twisted pairs from the drums and twists them into one unit 


at Kearny is of an entirely different type from the 
ones used at Hawthorne. The Hawthorne measuring 
board consists of a series of troughs each 50 feet in 
length, set up in 
four banks, and 
the process of 
measuring consists 
in bringing a wire 
from the supply 
spool through each 
of these troughs in 
succession to the 
front end of the 
top trough, at 
which time a 
marker is placed 
at the incoming 
end of thelower 
trough, thus meas- 
uring 200 ft. of 
wire. This amount 
of wire is then 
taken up on å spool 
until the marker 
reaches the end of 
the upper trough, 
at which time an- 
other marker is placed on the incoming wire at the 
lower trough and the process is repeated until a 
sufficient amount of wire is measured. The different 
troughs are graduated so that any length under 200 
ft. can be obtained by walking along the machine and 
finding the proper mark. These machines occupy a 
floor space about 55 ft. long x 3 ft. or 4 ft. wide, and, 
while they are accurate, the action is intermittent and 
the output low on that account. 

The new measuring board consists of an endless 
belt about 5 ft. between centers, to which are attached 
fingers which grip the wire and carry it forward from 
the supply spool, these fingers being released at the 
front end and the wire being taken up on another 
spool. The belt actuates a wheel of a predetermined 
circumference and this in turn operates a counter 
which gives a continuous indication of the length of 


The long stroke lead press which 
forms the lead sheath on the cable 


wire which has passed through the machines. This 
machine is even more accurate than the old style 
machine, takes a space about 8 ft. by 4 ft., and, on 
account of its continuous operation, gives a very much 
greater output than the old one. 

The Kearny stranders differ from the Hawthorne 
stranders in several ways. On account of the high 
ceiling at Kearny, it was desirable to drive the take-up 
reels from beneath instead of from overhead as is 
done at Hawthorne. This is accomplished by extend- 
ing a shaft down through the floor from the main 
drive and bringing a connecting shaft up through the 
floor underneath the core truck. The paper head, 
capstan, etc., are similar to the Hawthorne stranders, 
but the drums which carry the spools of wire are all 
gear driven and are equipped with ball-bearing centers 
and have a tension device of a new design which main- 
tains a very small and uniform tension on the supply 
spools. This tension is small enough to permit of 
running finer wires than 24 gauge which is now the 
smallest used in commercial telephone cables and also 
to permit using full spools of wire 24 gauge instead 
of the half spools which have, of necessity, been used 
in the past to avoid injuring the wire. The use of 
full spools very greatly increases the strander output, 
particularly on large sizes of cable, as practically 
double the amount of wire can be run with a single 
strander loading. 

The method of handling cables during and after 
drying is materially different at Kearny from that at 
Hawthorne, in that the vacuum driers are built with 
one end projecting into the storage and press oven, 
which is made a single unit extending back of all of 
the lead presses and is supplied with dehumidified 
air held at a temperature of about 100° F. and 
a maximum relative humidity of 109, under which 
condition not only is the moisture picked up by the 
cables after drying a minimum but also the operators 
can work continuously in the oven without discom- 
fort. The relatively low temperature in the oven is 
made possible by maintaining the humidity at a low 
point. This arrangement eliminates the necessity of 
cables being exposed to outside air with its higher 
humidity at any time after they are dried, with the 
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result that the electrical constants corresponding to 
thoroughly dried cable are maintained. 

A thorough study of lead covering equipment indi- 
cated that on large cables more water than is fur- 
nished by the Hawthorne four plunger pumps could 
be used and the output be materially increased. It 
also seemed apparent that the output could be further 
increased by increasing the amount of lead per 
charge, as a large proportion of the time involved in 
covering cables with lead is taken up by filling and 
cooling. It seemed that the way to increase the 
amount of lead per charge was to lengthen the lead 
cylinder rather than to enlarge its internal diameter, 
as changing the diameter would involve complications 
in cooling. A process was designed having a 50% 
greater length of stroke than the regular 30” lead 
presses in use at Hawthorne and set up at Hawthorne 
for trial. The results were so satisfactory that all of 
the Kearny presses followed this design. This change 
increased the output per press very materially. 

It is, unfortunately, necessary to strip a small per- 
centage of lead covered cables in order to repair 
defects. The old style stripper consists of two small 
rotating saws, which cut almost through the sheath 
of the cable on the two opposite sides, as the cable is 
drawn between them. The two halves of lead sheath 
are then folded back by two operators and at intervals 
cut off by a third operator and piled on a truck. 

The new type of stripper in use at Kearny has two 
stationary knives, which slit the sheath on opposite 
sides. The two strips of lead are then led between 
pulling rolls, and, as they pass from these rolls, are 
cut into short pieces and caught in containers. The 
strain on the cable is taken up by the sheath rather 
than by the core and the rather severe manual labor 
of folding back the lead is eliminated. 

In the Kearny test room, an overhead crane was 
installed for handling the reels from the cooling floor 
to the test rolls, eliminating a large amount of manual 
labor. 

The handling of reels from the testing to the 
lagging floor is facilitated by the installation of turn 
tables and the cables after lagging are taken down 
a hydraulic elevator to the yard level and arranged 
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in the yard by means of a locomotive crane. This 
crane also is used for picking up reels and placing 
them on a loading platform, from which they are 
rolled into the telephone company's trucks. In this 
way, manual handling of the cable reels is kept at a 
minimum. 

The handling of freight in the Kearny yards re- 
quired consideration, and different types of locomo- 
tives were studied. On account of the necessity for 
handling lumber from the lumber yards and sheds 
to the dry kilns in connection with the switchboard 
plant which is now nearing completion, it was neces- 
sary to have a locomotive which does not introduce 
a fire hazard. Based on a general study of possible 
equipment and observation of the small storage bat- 
tery electric locomotive at Hawthorne, we had con- 
structed by the General Electric Company a sixty ton 
storage battery 
electric locomo- 
tive. This is one 
of the largest 
locomotives of 
this type ever 
built: and its 
performance at 
Kearny has 
been very satis- 
factory. Some 
of the principal 
features are ab- 
sence of dirt 
and noise and 
low mainte- 
nance cost. 

The above are 
a few of the 
special features 
which have been 
incorporated in 
the Kearny lead 
cable plant and 
while they represent distinct advances over past prac- 
tice, some of them are even now being further im- 
proved to obtain greater output, better quality,or both. 
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This small hydraulic press is used for 
dismantling die blocks 
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A general view of the Kearny lead-press room where the lead sheathing is put on the cable 


Our Question Contest 


G. A. Johnson, of Installation Department, Seattle, Sends in Winning Answer to Question, “The 
Big or Little Company—W hich Is Better to Work For? 


privilege of publishing this month. Both sides 
of the question are presented ably,—interest- 
ing proof that we are living in “an articulate age.” 
The vote of the judges awarded the prize to G. A. 
Johnson, Installation Department, Seattle. A check 
for twenty-five dollars has been sent to him. 


A N interesting set of answers has the NEWS the 


HE question—the big or little company—which is better 

to work for, does not strike me as a fair question, the odds 
on the side of the big company are so great. Admitting that 
the small company permits an employee to have personal con- 
tact with his big boss, an intimate knowledge of the entire 
business, and close association with his co-workers. A big 
company provides better working conditions, up-to-date equip- 
ment, and more of a chance for social and athletic activities 
than a small company. The big company pays salaries when 


Remember, that the answers 
to the question, "What Makes 
Your Job Interesting?” gives 
you a rare opportunity to set 
down your philosophy of life 
with relation to the work of the 
world. You still have until 
March 15 to get answers in. 


Honorable Mention 


N the primitive forests of the 

Northlands one often sees a sturdy 
sapling, surrounded in the primeval 
gloom by the towering giants of an 
earlier age, bravely struggling up- 
ward toward the light. It seems an 
audacious thing to attempt. Yet in- 
herent in the seedling lies the power 
to grow into the forest giant. And 
who wouldn’t prefer a great Cathedral 
of Nature to the outlying scrub? 


And so in business. I prefer the 
large corporation with its world-wide 
activities and the contacts and pres- 
tige which it offers; the largeness of 
view and humane consideration of em- 
ployees, and especially the opportunity 
for specialization which it affords. The 
possibilities of individual development 
are boundless and the fulfillment of 
high ambitions brings widespread 
recognition. 

If at times it does seem an auda- 
cious venture, then I console myself 
with the thought that, like the sapling 
in the forest, I would rather make my 
struggles among the commercial 
giants than to stagnate in the busi- 
ness scrub. —L. F. 


HE other day I said I would like 

to work for a small company. Im- 
mediately I was showered with ques- 
tions. 


THE WINNING ANSWER 


to 


“The Big or Little Company— 
Which Is Better to 
Work For?” 


THE big company for me. Working 
for a big company inspires one to 
think big things. Thinking big enlarges 
one’s conception. A big conception— 
since a position is just what one makes 
it—makes of any position a bigger job. 
Bigger thoughts make bigger men. 
There is more scope, more opportunity 
to reveal one’s real strength. It’s sure 
to grow; you with it. There is no limit 
to one’s range of view. The varied ex- 
perience gained in its many departments 
grounds one thoroughly in the funda- 
mentals of business procedure. There 
are more rungs in the ladder, broader, 
and higher, leading to the top; steadier 
employment. 


Every worker likes to feel secure; 
that no business or financial depression 
is liable to delay or stop his pay en- 
velope. Well—there is more protection 
from a storm in an oak than in an acorn. 


The big company is so organized to- 
day that there is a sincere, democratic 
effort to fit each worker for his job, pre- 
serve him from illness and accident, en- 
courage him in thrift, pension him in 
old age, advance his education when de- 
sired, and promote him when possible; 
and all this in no way in lieu of ade- 
quate compensation. 


—G. A. Johnson, Division 101, Install. 


due and has a graded wage scale. A 
big company can maintain a sick bene- 
fit and emergency aid plan, a death in- 
surance and pension fund, which a 
small company cannot afford. The 
chances for advancement are greater 
in a large company because of the 
variety of work and the larger field 
of endeavor. Å big company has 
financial backing which permits a 
continuance of regular operations dur- 
ing slack periods, whereas a small 
company either resorts to a lay-off 
or general reduction of wages. We 
all enjoy living in the limelight and 
bask with pride in the reflected glory 
of working for a big and well- 
advertised company. 
—Nellie Vorkeller. 


STE the objections to working 
for a large company or a small 
company are due to size or lack of it, 
the logical course is to strike a bal- 
ance of the assets and liabilities of 
each. 

In large organizations the stimulus 
of contact with the leaders usually is 
lacking but their principles and prac- 
tices do filter down and can be ab- 
sorbed. In smaller companies, while 
the contact is more intimate, it fre- 
quently is uninspiring. 

In large companies departmental 
size permits rewards justifying spe- 
cialization. While in others variety 
flavors the day it is without sufficient 
broadening of vision or thoroughness 
of training to mark-up materially the 
value of the worker. 

Consideration of the longevity and 
probability of making profits for years 
to come favors the larger corporation. 
Usually its lines are numerous and its 
activities widespread, therefore, bad 
business in one line or field is offset 
by profits from others. 

Of course, the large were small onc- 
—Ford Motors, U. S. Steel, American 
Telephone and Telegraph, etc.,—but 
the failure average is against the 


“Don’t you know that big business i 
is necessary? How could we have modern civilization without 
big business? In big business you are sure of a steady job, 
but what do you get from a small company?” 

To my mind these questions are beside the point. We need 
to get down to fundamentals and discover what makes a job 
worth while, anyway, and what really guides an ambitious in- 
dividual in a choice of life work. I could reply with other 
questions. 

Isn't it better to be a big frog in a small puddle than a 
small frog in a big puddle? Don’t you admire the untethered 
wolf, though he be lean and hungry, more than the fat, sleek 
and rather lazy dog, chained at the back door of the farm- 
house?” 

I am of this opinion more strongly because one’s fate in big 
business is a matter of chance, after all. Only in a small or- 
ganization can there be a real trial of the individual. 

—A. C.P. 
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small and small survivors usually are Peter Pans and never 
grow up. —C. L. P. 


TT depends almost entirely on the person working. Some 
are satisfied with a steady job and income, while others 
who put all their energy and skill into their work must be ap- 
preciated and promoted in order to give their best service. 

For one who depends entirely on his own merit for promotion 
the small company is better, for there he comes more in con- 
tact with the men above him, and his efforts and ability are 
more appreciated; with a big company if he has no one to put 
in å word for him he is fitted into his niche and perhaps told, 
“you are doing well but there is no further advancement in 
this line of work.” 

But as a person working must continue to live and endeavor 
to enjoy some of the luxuries as well, the most salient point 
in favor of the big company remains, which is the steady in- 
come assured him both in time of plenty and in times of stress, 
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providing he gives in return all his skill and service to the task 
assigned him, which is always appreciated to the degree of 
finding room for him when it becomes necessary to reduce the 
force. — Maurice Peterson. 


To average employee of a big corporation has to face a 
prospect something like this: the chances are that he will 
hold down a steady job and receive periodic advances in pay, 
acquiring through long service a certain amount of protection 
under employee insurance plans. But the chances are also that 
he will not make any measurable individual success, will not 
make a fortune, will not become president—either of the com- 
pany or of the United States—and will end his days as a pen- 
sioner, directly or indirectly, of the big corporation. 

This is part of the answer made to the question, "Is Big 
Business a Career?” in an article appearing in the January 
Harper's. The writer believes that one who enters a big cor- 
poration and remains there must renounce most of the ad- 
venture of life, as well as the chance—no matter if it be a 
slim one—of amounting to something of, for and by himself. 

Therefore, is it not preferable to work for a small company, 
where every man is not a cog in a wheel? “There is all the dif- 
ference in the world be- 
tween being a member of 
a football team and a pri- 
vate in an army” and even 
admitting the possibility 
of defeat, isn’t it a better 
life to choose an eleven of 
your own than to enlist in 
an army— a successful 
army—in which the vic- 
tories have nothing to do 
with you at all? 

— John H. K. 


April 15, 1926. 


ROM the employee’s 
viewpoint, as prospec- 
tive sources of employ- 


l hå 
E eee News, are eligible to compete. 
parable, owing to advan- 1. 


tages existing in big com- 
panies. 

Employment with enter- 
prises in embryo is a gam- 
ble and most companies 
remain small from poor 
management or lack of op- 
portunities. 3. 

Companies operating on 
principles necessary to 
public welfare cannot re- 
main insignificant owing 
to the press of expansion 
following the establish- 
ment of their utility. 

Workers should consider 
multiplied opportunities for promotion, made possible in big 
companies by extensive activities. Besides, stability of employ- 
ment with financial protection are the requisites of harmoni- 
ous existence. i 

Small companies seldom offer lifetime employment owing to 
vital factors centering upon the experience and action of indi- 
viduals rather than on scientific management of large interests 
which makes big companies secure through research into, and 
application of, economical business methods. 

Local business depression seriously affects average small 
companies, while large company activities extending into vari- 
ous localities are unaffected. , 

The majority of small companies lack financial surplus to 
indulge in welfare work, being more concerned in keeping heads 
above water than studying labor turnover, in turn, meaning 
to the employee uncertainty of earning and continual dread 
that something may occur necessitating a search for employ- 
ment. —H. R. 


answer. 


Address your answer to: 


Toe little pond in the meadow can furnish a limited amount 
of pleasure and very little profit to the boy, he may wade 
there, or sail his miniature boat there, he can catch little min- 
nows there, he can only dream of a long voyage, he is a little 
splash in a little pond. 

The mature man wants the real sea, he wants the real 
Leviathan to sail on a real voyage, he wants to catch a real 
fish, he wants to be a big splash in a big pond. 

To compare the little company with the big company, I 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION 


“Why Are People Promoted?” 


ANSWERS must be received in the office of the Western 
Electric News at Broadway by the close of business on 
The winning answer, which will receive an 


award of Twenty-five Dollars in cash, wil. be published in the 
June, 1926, issue. 


For the benefit of those who are just beginning to send in 
answers, we repeat the rules of the contest: 


All employees of the Western Electric Company, with the 
exception of the members of the staff of the Western Electric 


Answers must not exceed 200 words in length. 


2. Write on one side of the paper. 
business address in the upper left hand corner. 
object to having your name used, 
If you do object, sign your initials or a pen-name. 
Typewrite your answer if possible. 
is a great help to the girls who make copies of the answers.) 
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would say give me the chance to make the big splash in the big 
pond, let me sail the big ship, let me hook my line to a whale 
and the crew will give results. —A. A. Nelson. 


ATURALLY, I can look at this question only from a 

woman’s point of view. Frankly, most women expect at 
some time to marry. A job, therefore, is a temporary means 
of making a livelihood in pleasant, comfortable surroundings. 
I do not mean to infer that some women do not look upon busi- 
ee as a career. But such a woman is the exception, it seems 
o me. 

A woman expects of her job—reasonable hours, fair salary, 
security so long as she does her work well, politeness and con- 
sideration from her associates, and comfortable working condi- 
tions. Which is more likely to give her these—the big company 
or the small one? 

Obviously, the big company, for a definite established policy 
covers each one of the points. Things are less orderly in a 
small company, there is less time for thinking about such 
things, policies are less likely to be carried out. There is no 
comparison between the two, for a woman at any rate. The 
big company wins every time. — Ellen Em. 


IG business is depress- 

ingly impersonal. At 

the same time, so is little 

business, unless it is your 
own. 


There is something 
rather fine about carrying 
on a small business which 
your father has built up 
before you. But what is 
it that makes it fine? It 
is not only the opportunity 
to carry on honorably the 
work of your father, but it 
is the chance to show 
yourself capable. And how 
is that done? By building 
a little business into a big 
business. You get your 
kick out of it by express- 
ing yourself. People say 
of you that you are the 
fellow who took over the 
Jones store when it was 
just a little shabby place, 
and made it into a great 
business. 


But for the average 
man, neither big nor little 
business gives this oppor- 
tunity to get such a kick 
out of life. The average 
man has little chance for 
self - expression — more 
chance in big business 
certainly, because there is more chance to get into specialized 
work which may be a pleasure in itself. All business, big and 
little, is inclined to forget that it is a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. It is the machinery for supplying the 
needs of the world. The easier those needs can be supplied, the 
more time gained for creative work, for “loafing and inviting 
We soul,” the better off the world will be. 

The late Charles Steinmetz saw in the future a time when 
man worked only four hours a day, and had the rest to make 
chairs, paint pictures, fish, or do what he wanted. This is the 
trend. And it is big business which, through greater mechan- 
ical efficiency, is reducing hours and increasing pay, bringing 
the millennium nearer. — Saint Patrick. 


TT question of the big or little business depends upon the 
man himself. To the adventurous, little business with its 
attendant risks and its attendant opportunities for financial re- 
ward, appeals. To the man with family responsibilities or 
with a temperament which prefers slow building on a firm 
foundation, big business looks good. 

But there is another point. Businesses which have grown 
large, have done so because of the demand for the product. 
This means that there is an economic need for the product, 
in most cases. Now this economic need which builds up the 
great basic industries has a special appeal of its own to the 
thoughtful worker. He likes to be associated with a business 
which he feel is helping the world to progress. It must be true 
of the steel business, it ought to be of the coal business, it 
undoubtedly is true of our own business. 

That is why I am for big business. —H. W. H. 


Put your name and 
If you do not 
sign it at the end of the 


(This is not required, but 
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1865 and 1926 in the Dance. Miss Frances 
Dempsey and Gregory Formella 
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Leo B. Landry's splendid bari- 
tone voice was displayed to ad- 
vantage in three solo numbers 


The University Club 
Male Chorus was 
directed by Paul E. 
Claxton An two 
pleasing groups of 
selections 
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tenor soloist, 
gave a very ar- 
tistic rendition of three difficult numbers 


The Tiller Girls 
(dance specialty)— 
(Back), Misses 
Groh, Boutet, Zika 
and McDonald ;— 
(front) Miss Wil- 
kening 


The Hawthorne Club Women's Chorus, directed by Frederick H. Pohlmann, was very 
effective in two song groups 
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Happy Thoughts from Contented Executives 
Mr. Fishcup Digests His Daily Literary Fare with Most Unexpected Results 


OU might say that Mr. Fishcup mentally chews 

) the cud. Almost everyone is familiar with the 

scene, amid rolling farm country, of a well-kept 
barn into which loads of hay are passing. Not un- 
like this is Mr. Fishcup's office, for he has no time 
to go afield for his grazing but must have gleanings 
brought to his desk where, after efficient munching, 
he yields an occasional prize egg or milks his mind of 
important thoughts. 

One of the indispensable harvest hands is Mr. 
Fishcup's assistant secretary, Miss Chard by name, 
who spends much of her day with shears cropping 
select bits of current literature for the Chief. She sits 
at her desk, turning the pages of hundreds of maga- 
zines, trade journals, newspapers, company publica- 
tions, and advertising 
brochures, now and 
then clipping some 
paragraph which Mr. 
Fishcup receives in the 
form of a few clip- 
pings, a résumé of all 
periodical literature, 
and is kept up to the 
minute on all subjects 
that interest him. 

If Mr. Fisheup 
takes the floor in a 
conference and says, 
"There is a growing 
tendency toward amal- 
gamation of webbings 
and infusorial oils. 
Why, only last month 
2,486 tons of unrefined 
ore were shipped to 
Chicago”; if he says 
this, it is a sign that 
Miss Chard has done 
her work well. 

Not long ago Mrs. Fishcup sent Winthrop to 
the office with a list of things which she desired Mr. 
Fishcup to purchase and bring home on the four- 
forty. Mr. Fishecup never received the message and 
for a long time it was a bitter subject in his household; 
there was some question as to whether Winthrop had 
ever delivered it, and whether Mr. Fisheup had de- 
liberately or accidently ignored the message. 

This affair was just fading into forgetfulness, when 
a most unusual series of events occurred. In the first 
place, Mr. Fishcup attended a luncheon of company 
executives and unaccountably launched into a discus- 
sion of rubber hose. The diameter of the hose, he 
said, had lately been proved less important than the 
ratio of its tensile strength to the linear measure plus 
the expansion co-efficient of the water. This, he men- 
tioned, was clearly due to the non-elasticity of certain 
liquids as pointed out only a week previously by 
McGlue. The other executives changed the subject 
at once, but they were obviously impressed. 
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A day later Mr. Fishcup met representatives of the 
Fargosh Gas Company and absolutely refused to be 
pinned down to gas. He talked instead of the likeli- 
hood that imports of cheese would again threaten the 
domestic industry; this despite the drought in Switzer- 
land and the decreased expense of domestic Camem- 
bert companies in the West. The meeting adjourned 
without action, but one of the gas men was heard to 
say, "Deep fellow, Fishcup. Wouldn't surprise me a 
bit if he was right about that there cheese situation.” 

Several minor happenings of this kind were re- 
ported, Mr. Fishcup being equally at home as to ba- 
nanas, claw hammers, and fertilizer. This was most 
unusual for an executive who had invariably confined 
himself strictly to his own business. 

The climax came 
when Mr. Fishcup 
presented to the Di- 
rectors a report on the 
current work of his 
department. The oc- 
casion was one of par- 
ticular importance be- 
cause appropriations 
for further work 
were at stake, 
and what is more, a 
couple of the directors 
were sceptical of the 
value of going ahead 
on such a scale. They 
were inclined to favor 
retrenchment. 

“Heavens to good- 
ness!” exclaimed Miss 
Chard on such a criti- 
cal moment. “Look, 
what I’ve been doing!” 

Miss Lint, the effi- 
cient secretary, flew to 
her side and over her shoulder read the following list, 
“Garden hose, cheese, hammer to fix shelf, bananas 
for Aunt Bee, fertilizer for lawn.” 

“T’ve been sending him bushels of clippings on those 
subjects,” wailed Miss Chard. “And the list wasn’t 
meant for me at all. I’ve just noticed it has his name 
on the back. Oh mercy, what’ll I do?” 

Miss Lint, being a young lady of action, hastened 
to the directors’ room to warn Mr. Fisheup away from 
garden hose and cheese. She arrived too late. 

"You've gone into this thing much more thoroughly 
than I thought possible,” Mr. Waterous was saying. 
“I still can't make out how you came to know about 
cheese. I confess I thought we would catch you there. 
Lawn fertilizer, perhaps; but cheese, no. I was cer- 
tain you wouldn’t have the facts. Well, there’s no 
doubt now about the value of the work.” 

“We have learned something,” said Miss Chard 
later. “It is that what you get out of an executive 
depends entirely on what you feed him.” 


It was in this garret at 109 Court Street, Boston, that Professor Bell and Mr. Watson made their experiments, resulting 
in the latter hearing the first sentence ever transmitted by telephone on March 10, 1876 


Fifty Years of Telephone Progress 


The Development of the Telephone During Å Half Century Interestingly Reviewed 


HE Telephone, one of the greatest gifts of 
America to the world, has now reached its 
fiftieth milestone. At the dawn of this Semi- 

Centennial year the telephone is being used by every 
civilized nation on the face of the earth. It speaks 
every language and carries the words of all men, the 
young and old, the glad or sad, the words which 
dominate the actions of men and those which merely 
cheer them on their way. 

In no other country has the telephone become so 
important in the daily life of the people as in the 
United States, which has today nearly 17,000,000 
telephones, as compared to the 10,000,000 in Europe 
and all other countries. In the land of its birth the 
telephone has risen to a great estate. It serves a 
population of 112,000,000 who use it over 50,000,000 
times a day. It has done its part in making the 
United States the greatest and most prosperous of 
all the nations. It has not only grown with the nation 
but it has helped to make it grow. It has helped to 
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make the American people a homogeneous people. It 
has helped the standard of living and made a neigh- 
borhood of a continent. How did it start? 

Going back through the life of the telephone we 
come to the year 1876 which is pregnant with tele- 
phone history. Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell was busy with his experiments. The first sound, 
and even disconnected words, had been heard electri- 
cally over a wire by means of his first crude instru- 
ments. He had filed his patent at Washington and 
was patiently carrying on his experiments. But it 
was not until March of that year that the first con- 
nected sentence was heard by telephone. It was not 
until the same month that his patent was granted, a 
patent called the most valuable that has ever been 
known. 

They were getting ready for an exposition in Phil- 
adelphia in January, 1876, just as they are getting 
ready for an exposition there now. It was a hundred 
years after the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence and the 
United States 
had become 
sufficiently uni- 
ted so that they 
were preparing 
to join in the 
celebration 
with other 
friendly nations. 

Great strides had been 

made in that period of a 

hundred years. The ter- 

ritory of the Union had 
been vastly increased. The 
empire of the great west 
had been acquired and was 
being rapidly settled. The 
country had its railroads, 
_ its steamboats, its tele- 
graph and its 
k mails, its Cor- 
ea liss engine and 
so many other 
wonderful 
things that it 
was quite com- 
plascent Ti 
showing them to the visitors from abroad. 

The nation did not know that it had the telephone 
in embryo. It did not know that tucked away in an 
exposition building there was the germ of an art 
which would develop into the nerve system of the 
body politic. During that whole year the illustrated 
weeklies, like Harper’s and Frank Leslie’s, though 
they were constantly making mention of the Exposi- 
tion, said not a word about the telephone. Harper's 
Magazine, Scribner’s and other popular publications 
may be searched in vain for any mention of Bell or 
his great invention. 

At that time the country was on the eve of a won- 
derful epoch of achievement. Not only was the tele- 
phone unknown, but there were no electric lights, no 
automobiles, no motion pictures, no typewriters, no 
electric cars, and naturally no aeroplanes, submarines, 
or wireless. 

Looking backwards from today it was the day of 
small things, and the telephone started in a small 
way. It is well known now although not known then 
that Professor Bell rather doubtfully exhibited his 
“speaking telephone” at the Centennial Exposition, 
where it attracted no attention until a group of dis- 
tinguished visitors led by Dom Pedro of Brazil, who 
had known Bell as an instructor of the deaf, tried 
the new invention. "My God, it speaks!” said Dom 
Pedro and Lord Kelvin of England, after a scientist’s 
careful scrutiny, said it was the greatest thing he 
had seen in America. 

Bell with his assistant, Thomas A. Watson, and his 
farsighted backers, Hubbard and Sanders, organized 
the nucleus of the Bell System, and began to improve, 
manufacture and install a few telephones, to be used 
between individual homes and offices. The idea of 
interconnecting the isolated groups soon followed and 


There are 17,000,000 telephones in this 
country today 


Western Electric 
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the first switchboard was a natural, though at that 
time, a very crude development. 

Theodore N. Vail, persuaded to leave the U. S. Rail- 
way Mail Service, cast in his lot with the infant in- 
dustry with results far beyond his own or any one’s 
expectations. 

The founders of the Bell System had very little 
money but they had great faith. They began a long 
and arduous struggle to establish a telephone service, 
and make it support itself, while developing and im- 
proving the telephone itself, interesting the public to 
use it and investors to provide means for its growth. 

Every sort of an obstacle seemed to block their 
progress. Bell’s patents were attacked, competition 
appeared, and technical difficulties which seemed in- 
surmountable had to be met. 

Nevertheless, there came a period of growth and 
expansion. By lectures and demonstrations the tele- 
phone was brought to public attention at home and 
abroad and a demand for instruments arose in many 
cities almost simultaneously, a demand greater than 
it was possible to supply immediately. 

In spite of its constant struggle for existence, the 
telephone company bound itself to a policy of progress 
and improvement which has continued to this day 
and will continue in time to come. 

Not satisfied to connect individuals in the same city 
it determined to connect those of different cities and 
the first long distance line was projected and finally 
made a success. The metallic circuit, that is, two 
wires instead of one between two telephones, was dis- 
covered as a means of shutting out the disturbing 
earth currents which with the advent of electric 
power and light made telephoning well nigh im- 
possible. 

To insure apparatus which would work harmoni- 
ously and insure transmission, a manufacturing 
plant, now the Western Electric Company, was taken 
over and made a part of the growing Bell System. 

The magneto switchboard was developed by scores 
of inventions to a high degree of efficiency and that 
was followed by the common battery switchboard 
which was even more efficient. 

Invention followed invention in the type of the 
transmitter and receiver, and in the increasingly 
complex central office apparatus necessary as larger 
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The telephone apparatus patented by Professor Bell in 1876 
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groups of subscribers desired intercommunication. 

For carrying the wires, poles took the place of roof 
structures and as the multiplicity of wires grew be- 
yond bounds, cables were introduced. The invention 
and development of cables from pipes carrying ineffi- 
ciently a few wires to cables in large cities carrying 
as many as 2,400 wires, make a story of great 
romance. 

Whence came all this invention, development and 
improvement? Starting with the attic room where 
Professor Bell experimented and Mr. Watson assisted 
him, the Bell Company was never without a labora- 
tory. As the industry grew the laboratory grew with 
it, bringing together scientists, engineers and tech- 
nicians in a never ceasing study to make the telephone 
service of today better than that of yesterday, and 
that of tomorrow better than that of today. 

In the Bell laboratories many inventions were made 
and the inventions themselves were there improved 
and made effective. But the laboratories did more 
than that. They gave an oppor- 
tunity for profound scientific re- 
search, so that fundamental prin- 
ciples were discovered for the 
enrichment of the scientific world. 

So it came about that tele- 
phonic research pointed the way 
and furnished certain necessary 
developments for achievements 
apparently outside of its own field. 

As a result of this laboratory 
work the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, in 1915, 
made a demonstration of wireless 
talk from Arlington across the 
Atlantic to Paris and across the 
Pacific to Honolulu; and later 
New York talked to London. 
Another result was the loud 
speaker system which enabled a 
multitude of over a hundred thou- 


sand people 
to hear Presi- 
dent Hard- 
ing’s inaugu- 
ral address, 
and which, at 
the burial of 
the Unknown 
Soldier in the 
Arlington 
National 
Cemetery, 
gave to vast 
audiences 1n 
Washington, 
New York 
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Gardiner Greene Hubbard 


Thomas A. Watson 


These three men helped Alexander 
Graham Bell to lay the foundation 
for a nation-wide telephone system 
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the electrical 
handling of 
sound, ha ve 
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produced new aids for the hard 
of hearing, such as the deaf set, 
and the audiphone and the audio- 
meter, as well as a new principle 
for the improvement of the 
phonograph. They have also pro- 
duced a new device for talking 
motion pictures, and in conjunc- 
tion with the development and 
research department of the 
American Company have de- 
veloped the “telephotograph” 
method of sending pictures over 
wires. 

Interesting as these by-products 
are, they represent but a small 
part of the development and re- 
search work of the Bell System. 
Whereas 40 or 50 years ago it 
was possible to talk by telephone 
for a few miles only, means have 
been found not only to talk across 
the continent as in 1915 when the 
transcontinental line between 
New York and San Francisco was first opened, 
but to talk much greater distances as from Cata- 
lina Island in the Pacific to Cuba in the Atlantic, 
some 5,500 miles. This extension of the talking 
radius by wires has been carried to such a point 
that Washington could talk to any of the principal 
capitals of the South American continent if the 
wires and proper equipment were installed. 

Not only has the vacuum tube repeater made possi- 
ble long distance talking on open wires, but it has 
also been applied to long distance cable with the re- 
sult that conversation has been carried on through 
some 2,000 miles of cable where formerly one-quarter 
of a mile was the limit of cable transmission. 

There has also been a continuous advance in the 
circuit capacity, that is, in the use that can be made 
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of a single pair of telephone wires. A fifty per cent. 
increase in capacity was obtained by the so-called 
phantom circuit system by which three simultaneous 
conversations can be heard over two circuits and later 
more channels of talk over a pair of wires have been 
obtained by a multiplex system, which also makes it 
possible for a large number of telegraph messages to 
be sent simultaneously with telephone conversations. 

The recently installed New York-Chicago cable is 
a fine example of what the headquarters staff of the 
Bell System is doing to improve telephone service and 
make it more economical. This cable with its multi- 
plexed wires can carry aS many messages as would 
be carried by ten pole lines each heavily loaded with 
cross arms and wires, and with almost complete as- 
surance of freedom from damage caused by sleet and 
wind. 

It is a tradition of the Bell System to have the best 
apparatus and methods for giving service, and to be 
ever seeking for something even better. Over 5,000 
patents are now available and many others are pend- 
ing, while over 5,000 people at headquarters, includ- 
ing those at the Bell Laboratories, have as their sole 
function the improvement of the means of service 
through new inventions and developments not only 
in the physical plant but also in every department of 
operation; and at the same time they are studying 
constantly how to make the service more economical. 

In the complex organism of the telephone system, 
the number of improvements great and small is 
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amazingly large, and amazingly varied in nature, and 
because of them Bell service is recognized as the best 
and most economical in the world. 


The growth of the Bell System from one telephone 
50 years ago to nearly 17,000,000 today has required 
the investment of an enormous amount of capital. 
The property required to give service to these 17,000,- 
000 telephones has cost over $2,800,000,000 or nearly 
three billion dollars and each year additions and ex- 
tensions costing nearly a quarter of a billion dollars 
are made. This money comes largely from the stock- 
holders of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company who now number over 360,000, from stock- 
holders of Associated Companies, and from the sale 
of bonds and notes, so that the number of security 
holders is well over half a million, and the System 
may well be said to be publicly owned. 

Of supreme importance are those who are giving 
the telephone life, the pioneers of two score years 
of service, as well as the earnest young workers 
whose enlistment is but recent. To the men and 
women who have served the Bell System, from the 
little group which in the earliest days manned the 
struggling Bell Telephone Association to the 320,000 
now engaged in the work of building, operation and 
management, belongs all the honor for the nation- 
wide telephone system of today. 

Soul-trying problems of the past have been met, 


and the problems of the (Continued on page 33) 


At the New York end during the opening of the Trans-Continental Line. Alexander Graham Bell is seated in the center 
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Hawthorne’s $10,000,000 Building And Loan Association 


By E. A. Hauser 


Auditor of Public Accounts had authorized the 

Hawthorne Club Savings Building and Loan 
Association to double its capitalization aroused wide- 
spread interest, not only among Hawthorne people, 
but throughout the public in general. The Hawthorne 
organization began a tentative existence in 1920 with 
a capitalization of $1,000,000. This soon had to be in- 
creased to $5,000,000, and the present authorization 
doubles that amount, which makes our association per- 
haps the most important industrial organization of its 
kind in the country. 

Such rapid growth furnishes definite proof that the 
association fills a very real need. In fact, building 
and loan associations are one of the most important 
thrift agencies we have. They are of great value to 
hundreds of people besides wage earners and home 
buyers for whom they were originally started. Busi- 
ness men, housewives, retired persons with capital to 
invest—in fact, investors of all classes make extensive 
use of the savings feature of these associations. 

There are more of these organizations in the United 
States than the total number of national banks—prac- 
tically one association for every 9,514 people. In 1924 
they had assets amounting to $3,942,939,880, or $37.30 
for every man, woman and child in the United States 
(according to the 1920 census figures), and they had 
a membership of 7,202,880 persons. The assets of our 
own association in August, 1925, amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,400,000 or $56 for every employee of 
the Hawthorne Works. 

Yet, in spite of the wide spread of these organiza- 
tions and their great financial and social influence, 
comparatively few people, even among the members, 
know definitely how they operate. 

To begin with, a building and loan association is a 
mutual co-operative financial institution, operated 
under articles of incorporation issued by the state and 
composed of a number of people who have associated 
themselves for their 
mutual benefit and 
financial advantage. 
Its primary purpose is 
to facilitate the financ- 
ing of home-owning 
projects. 

The Hawthorne 
Club Savings, Build- 
ing and Loan Associa- 
tion, with its capitali- 
zation of $10,000,000 
is authorized to issue a 
total of 100,000 shares 
of stock, having a par 
value of $100 each. e 
These shares are dis- == Gil 
posed of to the mem- 
bers, of which there 
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This substantial five-room brick is the home of G. A. Goyett, chief 
of the Mason and Carpenter Department at Hawthorne. 


those who wish to borrow money for the purchase or 
improvement of their homes; 2nd, those who desire 
to invest their savings safely for profit. It is the ac- 
cumulation of the funds of the latter type of members 
which makes possible the financing of homes. 

Members of either class pay a membership fee of 
25 cents on each share to which subscription is made; 
that is, anyone who subscribes for, say, 10 shares of 
stock must pay a membership fee of $2.50. This 
money is used to defray all necessary expenses. Any 
surplus above expense from these fees is returned to 
the profit account and divided among the members at 
the maturity of their shares (which means when the 
shares reach the par value of $100). 

Our association has four different classes of shares. 
The Class AA stock, payable 50 cents a week per 
share, matures in about three and one-half years; the 
Class A stock, payable at 25 cents a week, matures 
in about six and one-third years; the Class B stock, 
1215 cents a week, matures in about eleven and one- 
half years, and the Class C stock, payable in a single 
cash payment of $75.00, matures in about four and 
one-half years, the exact time being dependent upon 
the rate of profit earned. That is, when the total pay- 
ments made, plus the profits apportioned to each 
share, equals $100, that share has reached its par 
value and $100 is paid to the investor. 

This can be more clearly explained by considering 
a typical case. Let's suppose that John Jones sub- 
scribes for 10 shares of Class A stock, payable at 
25 cents a week per share. 

Figuring a conservative per cent. of profit earned, 
these shares reach their par value in approximately 
328 weeks. In that time the payments on each share 
will total $82, but $100 will be paid to Jones on each 
share. The difference between $82 (what he paid in) 
and $100 (what he received) is made up by the profit 
earned on the $82 invested under the A plan. 

Now as to what makes this profit possible: 

The money paid in 
by the investing mem- 
bers is loaned to the 
borrowing members, 
who have the privilege 
of paying it back in 
the same manner as 
though they were in- 
vesting members. The 
loans are secured by 
first mortgages on the 
borrowers’ real estate 
or by money already 
deposited with the as- 
| . sociation. Loans of 
Sige = this latter type are 

NG known as “stock 
loans.” They will be 
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a large sleeping porch in the rear. Hot water keeps the place cozy 
in winter 
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are two types: Ist, tail later. 
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A beautiful colonial type home in the suburbs, built by J. M. Prendergast, of the Inspection Branch at Hawthorne. 
big bedrooms and bath upstairs, 


is steam-heated and has six rooms—three 


wale? 
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It 
and a living-room, dining-room and 


kitchen downstairs 


To make clear just how the plan operates in those 
cases where real estate loans are made, take again the 
case of John Jones. He wants to borrow $1,000 and 
repay it under the A plan, or in a period of 328 weeks. 
He subscribes to 10 shares of class A stock, pays a 
membership fee of 25 cents per share (or $2.50) and 
thereafter pays weekly against the loan $2.50; that 
is 25 cents per week for each share. In addition, how- 
ever, he must pay interest on the $1,000 at 6% a year, 
which is added to his weekly or monthly payments for 
the entire period during which the loan is in force. 
That period, which is dependent upon the class of 
shares under which the loan was made, in this case 
approximately 328 weeks. 

In that time Jones would have paid in on the prin- 
cipal $820, besides making interest payments of $380, 
or a total of $1,200. The par value of his shares has 
been reached, so they are now valued at $1,000. The 
loan is, therefore, fully paid and the mortgage is 
released. The cost, therefore, of carrying the loan 
under this plan was $200. 

The method of financing is somewhat dependent 
upon the amount of money that the prospective pur- 
chaser has to invest. Each case must be decided 
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separately, therefore. To make reasonably certain 
that the borrower can carry the obligations, his initial 
investment should be approximately one-third the 
total value of the property. 

It is the interest from these loans that makes most 
of the profit which accrues to the shares. 

However, not all profit is derived from this source, 
as all members who withdraw their account before 
their shares reach maturity are paid interest on their 
savings somewhat less than that earned by those who 
complete the payments. Such withdrawals therefore, 
add to the profit. 

One feature of the association that is not usually 
understood is that of making stock loans, referred to 
above. A member has the privilege of borrowing up 
to 80% of any money paid in on any subscription 
provided the amount thus available for loan is not less 
than $25. In addition to making his regular pay- 
ments he also pays interest on such loans at the rate 
of 6% a year. This enables a member to make use 
of funds deposited with the association in case of 
need without cancelling his account and at no sac- 
rifice, as the account is carried in the same way as 
though no loan were made. 
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These loans are payable to the association in small 
increments or in $25 installments. Real estate loans 
are repayable in sums of not less than $100. 

At present our association has approximately 
$1,400,000 invested in first mortgage real estate loans 
and $125,000 in stock loans. 

The association has enabled many employees to 
finance the purchase or building of homes in Chicago 
and its suburbs—Riverside, Cicero, River Forest, 
Berwyn, Oak Park, La Grange, Western Springs, 
Downer’s Grove and numerous other places near the 
Works. Through its advertising and its influence 
it has instilled the idea of thrift and awakened in 
many a desire to own homes. 

Some concrete idea of the results of its activities 
can be gained by the illustrations in this article, show- 
ing a few typical homes that have been built since 
the start of this movement among the employees of 
the Hawthorne Works. 
In all about 375 homes 
have been built or pur- 
chased through the aid 
of the association. 
These homes represent 
an aggregate value of 
$3,400,000. 

In addition to being 
a source of financial 
assistance, the Haw- 
thorne Club Savings, 
Building and Loan 
Association, through 
its attorney, T. M. 
Chisholm, and its 0 
supervising board of f MD iil 
directors, D.C. Brady, PS | 
C. 0. Hahns, E. A. 
Hauser, W. M. John- 
son, J. P. Krivanek, L. 
E. Mulac, E. B. Tor- 


Western Electric 
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some extent for private lines and the like, and, possibly, may 
be utilized somewhat in forwarding press reports; but for regu- 
lar commercial telegraphing, it does not appear to us to pos- 
sess, as it now stands, any advantages. In the first place, mes- 
sages would require to be taken down in short hand by the 
receiving operator, and afterward copied in long hand; and we 
all know the liability to error, not to speak of the great delay 
of such a system. Then, again, while ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ or anything with which we are perfectly 
familiar, could be very easily recognized, it is questionable if 
regular messages could be ‘telegraphed’ without serious errors 
occurring. It is very much like talking through the little toy 
‘lovers’ telegraph’, or an ordinary speaking tube. If great care 
is taken to speak slowly and distinctly, and you have an idea 
of what is coming, you can generally make out enough to under- 
stand what a person is talking about. But it seems to us that 
nobody would care to trust important messages, sometimes in- 
volving life and death, or thousands of dollars, to being sent in 
this manner. We chronicled, issue before last, a ludicrous mis- 
take made in just this way. A reporter telegraphed over the 
police wires to the editor of a Brooklyn paper that he was at 
the lunatic asylum, where he had gone on business, and could 
not get back in time for the afternoon edition. The sergeant 
told a policeman to step around to the newspaper office and in- 
form the editor that Kose- 
lowski (the reporter) was 
at the lunatic asylum. The 
policeman misunderstood 
the message, and reported 
to the editor that Cardinal 
McCloskey was insane and 
had been removed to the 
lunatic asylum. It is not 
too much to expect that 
just such mistakes would 
constantly occur were the 
telephone in use for com- 
mercial telegraphy. For 
the above reasons we do 
not think that telegra- 
phers need have any fears 
about the telephone usurp- 
ing, to any great extent, 
the place of the system 
handed down to them by 
Professor Morse.” 

In contrast to the above, 
Professor Bell himself an- 
ticipated the future use of 
his invention with rare 
Pet ua de NTT PS precision. On March 25, 
2 m A /A\, 1878, he wrote to certain 

ig ne British capitalists in part 


land and R. R. Winkle- An attractive suburban home of the “Queen Anne” type. This as follows: 


residence was recently built by D. M. Julian, head of the Clinton 
Street’s Office Service Department 


pleck, acts as a bureau 
of information in 
assisting employees to handle real estate transactions 
and to formulate plans for financing and building 
homes. Thus far the association has proved a success 
in every way, so much so that it has been featured in 
various publications and has received numerous in- 
quiries from other concerns, who have since organized 
similar associations. 


LOG-FIRE REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER 
(Continued from page 6) 


To enlarge the public knowledge as to the facts, elaborate 
demonstrations were conducted with newspaper witnesses at 
both ends taking exact notes to confirm the described opera- 
tion of the equipment. 

In 1876 and 1877 the practical mind naturally thought of 
the telephone in association with the telegraph. It is interest- 
ing in this connection to look over the following article from 
“The Operator,” of May, 1877: 


Professor Bell’s Talking Telephone 


“A correspondent asks: ‘Do you think that the telephone 
will take the place of the telegraph now in use?’ As this ques- 
tion is one which a great many are now asking, we would say 
that we do not. It may perhaps supersede the Morse system to 


“At the present time we 
have a perfect network of 
gas-pipes and water-pipes 
throughout our large cities. We have main pipes laid under 
the streets communicating by side pipes with the various 
dwellings, enabling the members to draw their supplies of 
gas and water from a common source. In a similar manner 
it is conceivable that cables of telephone wires could be laid 
underground, or suspended overhead, communicating by 
branch wires with private dwellings, country houses, shops, 
manufactories, etc., etc., uniting them through the main cable 
with a central office where the wire could be connected as de- 
sired, establishing direct communication between any two places 
in the city. Such a plan as this, though impracticable at the 
present moment, will, I firmly believe, be the outcome of the 
introduction of the telephone to the public. Not only so, but 
I believe in the future wires will unite the head offices of 
the Telephone Company in different cities, and a man in one 
part of the country may communicate by word of mouth with 
another in a different place.” 

My first experience in personally using the telephone was 
in the office of the Western Union Telegraph Company in 
Chicago in the winter of 1876-77. Charles H. Wilson (later 
General Manager of the Long Lines Department of the A. 
T. & T. Co.) was employed by the Western Union and he had 
installed four Bell instruments, which had been sent on to 
them for demonstrating between offices. My first telephone 
conversation was with Charley over this installation. He was 
a boy of seventeen at the time, one year younger than myself. 
Shortly after this, in the winter of 1877, a second set of four 

(Continued on page 44) 


At Home and Abroad W ith the Camera 


N. C. Henderson, of Division 1, 
Installation Department (below) 
on a trip to Florida sits on the 
oldest and largest alligator in cap- 
tivity. You must be careful not 
to step on an alligator's toes, he 
says, if you want to keep your 
legs intact 


This is the kind of tele- 
phone booth used in 
Sweden. They are to be 
found on the streets and 
it is reported that they 
are well ventilated 


Henderson also 
makes the acquaintance 
of a good-sized snake 
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Robert Porteus Wilson, five-year-old son of S. M. Wilson, Assistant Superintendent | t Engi 
partment, takes a sleigh ride behind his dog “Rin-Tin-Tin” 
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Pupin Visits Hawthorne 


Eminent Inventor Sees Large-Quantity Production of "Pupin-Coils” 


/ | \HERE are in the history of 
the telephone some chap- 
ters as interesting, as 

dramatic, as romantic as any in 

the political history of our nation. 

One of these interesting chap- 
ters was vividly brought to mind 
recently in the visit to our Haw- 
thorne Works of the man who 
made long distance telephony pos- 
sible—Dr. Michael Pupin, inventor 
of the “Pupin coil,’ more com- 
monly known today as the loading 
coil. 

In his youth Michael Pupin was 
a shepherd boy in Serbia, without 
education, without influential 
friends, without money—not at 
all a likely candidate for the 
future honor of emancipating the 
telephone from the shackles of 
distance and enabling it to rush 
messages clear across this great 
continent of ours. 

Yet somewhere the spark of 
genius smoldered in the boy. At 
night while he tended his sheep 
he spent much time in reverie, 
out of which gradually grew a 
determination to acquire an education. That was 
practically impossible in his own country for a person 
in his circumstances, so he resolved to emigrate to 
America. 

He arrived with total assets of five cents. 

The future scientific wizard secured work on vari- 
ous farms in Delaware and Maryland. For a number 
of years he worked, saved and studied. Then drifting 
back to New York, he worked during the day-time and 
studied during the evenings at Cooper Institute. 

In time he saved enough money to enter the regular 
course at Columbia University. Here he won two 
first prizes in his first year—one in Greek and another 
in mathematics. He finished his collegiate studies 
at Princeton. 


R. PUPIN, who is at present professor of electro- 

mechanics at Columbia University, is one of 
America’s greatest scientists. His scientific discov- 
eries have been many and important, including the 
loading coil, his great contribution to the telephone 
industry. 

He brought to America nothing more than the 
clothes he wore and his as yet untrained mind. 
America gave him his opportunity, and he has paid 
his obligation generously in scientific contributions 
that have benefited all humanity. 

While at the Works Dr. Pupin saw for the first 
time the manufacture of loading coils on a large scale. 
Last year alone, Hawthorne produced 300,000 of 


Dr. Michael Pupin 


these coils and this year’s schedules are even larger. - 
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These figures give an idea of the 
importance of the invention to 
the telephone world of today. 

Perhaps a brief description of 
this invention may give our un- 
technical readers some idea of its 
function. 

A loading coil is essentially an 
iron core over which a great many 
turns of copper wire have been 
wound. A number of such coils, 
designed according to the length 
and other characteristics of the 
telephone line, are connected at 
the correct intervals and their ac- 
tion neutralizes the tendency of 
the line to distort. 

Professor Pupin likens the 
“loading” of a telephone line by 
equipping it with inductance coils 
to the loading of a string with 
equally spaced weights. 

If we fasten a string at one 
end, stretch it and attach the 
other end to a tuning fork; then 
attach another string similarly 
and hang small weights at proper 
intervals upon it, we shall find 
that the loaded string will trans- 
mit the vibrations of the tuning fork to the distant 
end of the string more efficiently than the unloaded 
string. Similarly a loaded telephone line will trans- 
mit current with the minimum enfeebling of the cur- 
rent as it travels from the sending to the receiving 
end. The loading coil has done to the electrical mass 
of the telephone line what the small weights did for 
the physical mass of the string. 

In addition to his invention of the loading coil Dr. 
Pupin has contributed much to other fields of scien- 
tific research besides telephony. He was the first in 
this country to use the x-ray and the first to make 
practical use of it for surgical purposes. Among his 
discoveries are secondary x-ray radiation and the law 
of equivalence between uniform electrical conductors 
and those of periodic structure. 

Dr. Pupin sold his patents on the loading coil to 
the American Bell Telephone Company and the en- 
gineering organizations of our Company have devel- 
oped it and adapted it to our purposes, so that today 
only the principle is the same as the original coil. 


HILE in the city, Dr. Pupin spoke before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. In his 
talk he called particular attention to industrial re- 
search laboratories and their contributions to science, 
mentioning our research laboratories in particular. 
“Up to, say, 25 years ago,” stated Dr. Pupin, “‘co- 
operation between science and the industries was 
practically unknown in this country. 
“We woke up about 1900, (Continued on page 44) 
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Steps In Industry 
What Makes Goods Cheap or Dear—By E. E. Lincoln 


wide difference in the prices of many articles 
in common use. Why, for example, should a 
pound of butter sell for 60 cents, and a pound of 
sugar for only 7 cents? Why should a pound of raw 
silk cost $6 or $7, while a pound of raw cotton costs 
only 20 cents? Or why should a pound of gold be 
worth about 25,000 times as much as a similar quan- 
tity of pig iron? 
These great variations are not accidental. There 
are good reasons for every one of them. If silk could 
be produced as easily and as cheaply as cotton, it 


N LL of us at times have probably wondered at the 


would pay the cotton grower, at present price levels, 
to change his business and begin raising silk worms. 


The more enterprising growers would do so at once, 
and this would result in a larger supply of silk and a 
smaller supply of cotton. The outcome would be 
cheaper silk and dearer cotton, and eventually the 
difference in the prices of the two commodities would 
disappear. 

Now, in actual practice nothing like this will 
happen. It requires comparatively little land, labor, 
and capital to raise a pound of cotton, but it requires 
a great deal of both land and labor to produce a 
pound of silk. This explains in part why silk is 
expensive and why cotton, in comparison, is cheap. 


IKEWISE, an ounce of gold is now worth in our 
markets nearly as much as a ton of pig iron, and 
a good diamond the size of a pea can be bought only 
for the price of a fine automobile. The price of these 
various commodities or articles, under conditions of 
competition, is in the long run closely governed by 
the cost of producing them, and putting them in the 
consumer’s hands at the proper time and place. 

But this does not tell the whole story. The cost of 
producing an article will have little effect on its price 
if the article is not in demand. If silk should suddenly 
go entirely out of fashion it might for a short time 
become as cheap as cotton, until the existing stocks 
could be disposed of. On the other hand, a rare gem 
may command a price which has no relation to the 
cost of discovering and putting that particular stone 
on the market. 

Sometimes producers make the mistake of turning 
out more goods than are immediately wanted. Under 
such conditions the price will be governed by the 
buyers’ desire rather than by the cost of production, 
and, since there is an over-supply, this desire will 
not be very keen. In order, then, to get rid of their 
surplus stocks, the sellers may have to offer their 
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goods at less than cost. We thus see two influences at 
work in determining prices at a given time—the 
desire of the buyers and the cost to the sellers. 


F the unsatisfied demand for an article is keen and 

the cost of producing it is heavy, the price will be 

high. A high price, however, tends to discourage 
demand and to stimulate competition. 

When the costs of production can be lowered by 
improved methods, it is possible for the producer to 
expand his sales and increase his profits, even though 
he offers his goods at a lower price. This principle 
has been well illustrated in the case of the automobile 
industry. The leading manufacturers have prospered 
not by seeking the maximum profit per car, but by 
endeavoring to bring the price of cars within reach 
of practically every family, and earning a moderate 
profit on each sale. 

Modern business has learned that the highest pos- 
sible price is not the most profitable one in the long 
run, and it is profits which make business prosperous. 
The greatest financial rewards have usually come 
from rendering the greatest service, by selling a very 
large number of articles at a comparatively low price. 


O sum up the principles involved in our discus- 
sion, those commodities, whether manufactured 
or existing in natural form, of which the supply is or 
can be made plentiful in relation to the demand for 
them, will tend to be low in price. On the other hand, 
those commodities which are limited in quantity, 
either because of necessarily high costs of production 
or because of natural scarcity, and which are very 
much wanted by people, will tend to be high in price. 
This is one way of stating the so-called law of supply 
and demand. 

Competition tends to keep the selling price of a 
standard article close to the average cost of produc- 
tion, but if fashions change and demands decrease, 
it frequently happens that selling prices drop below 
the point which will yield a fair profit to the producer. 
This may cause loss to many engaged in a particular 
industry and may result in shifting capital to other 
industries. This is one of the constant risks of 
business. 

The important thing to remember is that the con- 
sumer—namely all of us—perhaps unconsciously but 
none the less inevitably, determines how much profit 
shall be made in every industry and to a large extent 
the price which he must pay for the goods which he 
consumes. 


Speaking of Spokane 


E. J. Riley, of the Graybar House in That City, Tells of the Lead Mines in the 
Coeur d'Alene District 


PEAKING in Spokanese, Spokane is a "rip roarin” 
S city in the eastern part of Washington of some- 
thing over 100,000 souls. This thriving town is 
the commercial center of a territory which is very 
rich in natural resources. To give you an idea of 
just how rich, it produces 40% of the nation’s lead; 
one-ninth to one-eleventh of its wheat; one-fifth to 
one-seventh of its boxed apples; one-third of its 
magnesite. It has a large body of white pine and 
produces 37,000,000 pounds of wool annually. And 
that is quite a mouthful, isn't it? This territory is 
known as the Coeur d'Alene, so named for the moun- 
tain range in which it is located and supports many 
hustling little cities the chief of which are Wallace, 
Kellogg, Burke and Mullan. And in the midst of all 
is a Graybar Electric Company House. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of this com- 
mercial activity is the lead mining and I should be 
glad to have you take a trip with me into the lead 


mining country of northern Idaho adjacent to the city 
of Spokane. 

The trip from Spokane by auto or train is replete 
with wonderful scenes, through beautiful forest land 
of pines and tamarack, skirting along crystal lakes 
for miles, and following the Coeur d'Alene River dash- 
ing madly on its course to the sea. Unfortunately, 
this river looks as though it carried a lot of lead with 
it, and a good swallow of its water is equivalent to a 
one way pass to heaven or elsewhere as the case 
may be. | 

Around noon we arrive in the bustling town of 
Kellogg, the location of the famous Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mine. This is the largest individual silver 
and lead mine in the world and was discovered in 1885. 
by a jackass, a happening which should give hope to 
many. of us. The story goes that the prospectors 


working in the hills had decided to pack up and get 
out and went in search of their humble burro—whom 


The surface works of the Hecla Lead Mine at Burke, Idaho 
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remains as the chief body 
of ore of the Bunker Hill 
` mine. 


livan has 55 miles of un- 
derground tunnels and the 
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they found had pawed the 
snow looking for grass and 
had uncovered what still 


The Bunker Hill & Sul- 


lowest point in the mine is 
4,000 feet from the top. 
Underground the busy 
army of miners take 1,300 


every day by the light of 
electric lamps—of course 
they are Sunbeams. 

The process of mining 
is similar to that followed 
in any deep underground 
mine. First, the path of 
the ore body is well known 
to the engineers. They 
then run a perpendicular 
shaft straight down and 
then lateral tunnels across 
to the ore body. There 
are eighteen lateral tun- 
nels in the Bunker Hill 
mine, each 200 feet below 
one another, making a 
total distance of 3600 feet, 
or 4000 feet from the top 
of the hill. 

Drillers drill the ore 
body with heavy duty air 
drills and load the holes with dynamite. At certain 
hours that part of the mine which is to be blown 
up is cleared and the charges set off. Then after 
the ventilating fans have cleared the tunnels of any 
smoke, the miners go in and load the ore on electric 
cars, which are carried to the surface on hoists, and 
the ore is run through concentrators at the mouth 


of the tunnel. 


This process separates the rock from the metal 
bearing ore, and the latter is then sent to the Bunker 
Hill smelter—a complete lead and silver refinery 
where the product comes out ready for the ultimate 
consumer. The process of smelting and refining is a 
very interesting one and what the mining and chem- 
ical engineers don't do to the ore that comes out of 
the mountain is a caution. 

The trip from Kellogg to Wallace is through a 
beautiful canyon for twelve miles, and we branch 
north out of Wallace through another canyon for 
eight miles to the town of Burke. Here is located 
the Hecla mine, another of the most famous pro- 
ducers in the world. 

A couple of years ago a forest fire devastated the 
entire upper workings of the Hecla. The Company, 
however, lost no time in replacing their shop with 
most modern concrete and steel structures, and the 
most modern types of machinery, including of course, 
a complete Western Electric interphone and mine 
telephone system. 


This driver stops to water his mule. 
water is used as storage batteries are particular as to the 
kind of drink they get 


A storage battery locomotive is used to haul the ore to the 
main shaft where it is hoisted and run out with a trolley 
locomotive 


Western Electric = 


The ore from this mine 
is sent to the Bunker Hill 
smelter to be refined and 
goes to the market along 
with the lead from the 
Bunker Hill. 

It is interesting to note 
that the deep tunnels in 
the Coeur d’Alene mines 
are exceptionally free 
from the gases found in 
other mines, and the tem- 
perature is ideal—cool in 
the summer and temper- 
ate in winter. All of the 
shafts and tunnels are 
very well illuminated, and 
though one may be work- 
ing thousands of feet un- 
derground they feel no 
different than if they were 
in the sunlight. As an 
instance of this, a fire re- 
cently broke out in one of 
the lower workings of the 
Hecla mine, trapping four- 
teen men in one of the 
tunnels. This tunnel hap- 
pens to run two miles into 
the hill, and the trapped 
miners, on discovering the 
fire, calmly walked to the 
end of the tunnel and 
turned on an electric water 
pump there, and after six 
hours or so of pumping 
water they signalled for the hoist and came up 
smiling. 

Instead of the usual crowd of weeping women at 
the shaft house to greet the rescued ones, as one of 
the men stepped off the car a brother miner greeted 
him with—‘Say Dan—your wife says to bring home 
a loaf of bread and some weiners.”’ 


In this case distilled 


FIFTY YEARS OF TELEPHONE PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 24) 


future can be faced with courage and assurance, because the 
organization has the benefit of long experience, ample re- 
sources, and the spirit of service. The size of the organization 
has grown with the demand for service and will continue to 
grow to meet the enlarged service demands of the future. 
With this growth in the organization, there goes a greater 
specialization of the work and each task can be handled by a 
master hand with greater expertness. 

After 50 years of service the Bell System may well take 
stock of its many achievements, but it must look forward to 
even greater achievements in the future. There will be new 
problems to solve, new obstacles to overcome. Oceans are to 
be crossed with the same quality of service as is given across 
the continent, every detail of the present. telephone system must 
be studied for improvement, and the telephone needs of the 
public must be studied and new means and methods developed 
for meeting the larger requirements of a great nation. 

What the next half century of the telephone will bring 
forth in invention or particular achievement no man can fore- 
tell. This can confidently be foretold—that there will be achieved 
a still greater advance of the telephone art and a continued 
improvement in the communication service, so that it may bind 
together the thoughts and actions of all nations for the benefit 
of all humanity. 
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Panels and Paint 
A Western Electric Girl Tells How She Created Beauty and Saved Money Too 


house that Jack built but nothing is said of 

the part Jill played in those good old days. 
From all that we find in the time-worn archives of 
Mother Goose, her role seemed to be meekly follow- 
ing in Jack’s footsteps, even to tumbling down hill 
after him. | 


N FAMILIAR nursery rhyme tells us about the 


The modern Jill finds a more profitable way of 
employing her time than playing the shadow to Jack. 
Once the house is built she is ready to take an active 
part in transforming its bare rooms into an attractive 
and comfortable home. If Jack’s salary is limited 
Jill’s ingenuity is not. If she aspires to costly decora- 
tions she can defy the 
high cost of decorat- 
ing by dabbling in the l | 
paint pots herself. | | 

One of these 1926 $ 
Mother Goose heroines 
decided she wanted a 
bed room finished in 
panels. When Jill 
learned that it would 
cost something over a 
hundred dollars to en- 
gage the painters and 
supply materials, she 
donned Jack’s overalls 
and set to work to do 
the job herself. 

First she removed 
every article, includ- 
ing shades and fix- 
tures, from the room. 
The next step was to 
strip off the old wall 
paper. With a white 
wash brush and warm 
water, the walls were 
thoroughly soaked until the paper could be peeled off 
in large pieces by means of a putty knife. After 
every scrap of paper had been removed, the ceiling 
was washed with a large sponge to remove the old 
kalsomine. During this part of the performance Jill 
discovered that the daily dozen is a mild form of 
exercise in comparison to giving the ceiling a turkish 
bath. 


When the walls and ceiling dried Jill mixed a small 
amount of plaster of paris and water to the consis- 
tency of a thick paste and filled in all cracks and 
holes in the plaster. As the paste hardened quickly 
it was necessary to work rapidly at this point. All 
nail holes and scratches in the wood work were 
smoothed over by using a little putty. For the final 
touch to these preliminary preparations, Jill used sand 
paper over the entire wall space and ceiling and 
washed the floor so that the room would be free from 
any particles of dust. 
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This artistic job of panelling was done by Jill with the aid of 
Jack's overalls and some paint and moulding 
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HE next step involved marking the panels. With 

a yard stick, Jill carefully measured and drew 
with a light pencil the desired oblong spaces, allowing 
the largest surface for the place where the bed would 
stand. Next the walls and ceiling were sized to fill 
in the pores of the plaster. 

Is there anyone who does not enjoy mixing paint? 
Jill was as happy as a child playing mud pies when 
she reached this part of the decorating. By mixing 
half a gallon each of flat tone shell pink and cream 
paint she concocted a delicate petal shade. This she 
used for the ceiling and walls outside the panel 
spaces. It required two coats to obtain a satisfactory 
result. In the panel surfaces she used the remaining 

part of the shell pink, 

| thus giving a dainty 

| two tone effect. With 

| the cream paint left 

she applied two coats 
to the woodwork. 

Putting aside the 
paint brush for a time 
Jill now showed her 
t ability as a carpenter. 
| She measured the out- 
lines of the oblongs to 
find how much mould- 
ing the panels would 
a > Kee require. At a lumber 
OP ea e yard she purchased 
= DE 150 feet of plain 
i aF ‘ne moulding one and one- 

quarter inches wide. 
Å This she cut into 
strips to match the 
pencilled lines on the 
wall and covered with 
two coats of cream col- 
ored china gloss paint. 
By using a miter box, 
the corners were neatly fitted together to form perfect 
right angles. Finally the moulding was nailed in place 
with small brads and any tiny crevices in the corners 
filled with putty and painted over with the china gloss. 

When the last dab of paint had been added, Jill 
put aside her brush and carefully scrutinized the 
transformed boudoir. The soft contrasting shades 
of pink made the room actually glow. Here even on 
dark days it would be bright and cheery. With a 
satisfied smile she visualized the finished picture— 
there would be cream colored furniture and perhaps 
pink organdy drapes with a bedspread to match. 

Jill chuckled as she glanced over a page of the 
family account book, which read something liky this: 

Cost of Panelling a Room 
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1 gal. fat tone rose pink paint saaspsrerevensdst $3.20 
L gal. Hat TONE Gem. PAINE aa or RR hee 3.20 
16 gal, china gloss (CreaM) iis sis cs dices aes orders 2.25 
BEDES: sce tk di AE Parke eR ee SAA? CORE REN Se aR 2.30 
Putty, plaster, nails; sand paper, Size 94545080 .25 
POULIN garder raser PESTEN SER 2.25 

$13.45 


Dr. Thomas B. Hine Dies 


Nationally Known Hawthorne Scientist Succumbs to Pneumonia 


R. THOMAS B. HINE, a 

member of the Develop- 

ment Engineering staff at 
the Hawthorne Works of the 
Company, died on February 8, of 
pneumonia, after an illness of 
about a week. Dr. Hine was in- 
ternationally known as the inven- 
tor of the “smoke screen,” with 
which airplanes can hide fleets, 
forts or entire cities behind a pro- 
tecting curtain of smoke. 

At the time of his death the 
famous chemist was engaged in 
fundamental and industrial re- 
search on certain of our major 
electro-chemical problems at Haw- 
thorne.. He had been with the 
Company for only a few years. 

Dr. Hine was in charge of de- 
veloping, perfecting and improv- 
ing metal finishes, such as sher- 
ardizing, parkerizing, etc., in 
addition to the development of 
electro-chemical processes. 

- Before coming with the Com- 


Later in 1911, Dr. Hine left 
the United States to continue his 
studies in chemistry, physics and 
philosophy at the University of 
Berlin. While there he did some 
research work on the oxides of 
lead, but because of negative re- 
sults he did not publish his find- 
ings. 

In 1913 he returned to this 
country and became a graduate 
student of chemistry and physics 
and assistant instructor at the 
University of California, where 
he later received his Ph.D. degree 
in chemistry and physics. His 
thesis, "The electrical conductivi- 
ties of dilute sodium, potassium 
and lithium amalgams,” appeared 
in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society 39, 882. (1917). 


E entered the industrial field 
shortly after this as a re- 
search chemist for a California 
electro - chemical firm. Besides 


pany he was located at Edgewood per i numerous improvements in the 
Arsenal, engaged in field experi- e Ba panne operation of this firm’s electro- 
mentation with poison gases and lytic caustic and chlorine plant 
in other phases of chemical warfare research. It was and the bleaching power plant, he developed from the 


during this time that he developed the now famous 
“smoke screen.” This military device is a big con- 
tribution to our nation’s defensive forces. In just a 
few minutes a squadron of airplanes could hide New 
York’s famous sky-line behind a solid curtain of 
smoke. The smoke screen also provides an excellent 
curtain of concealment in both naval and land war- 
fare. Behind it a body of troops or a fleet of vessels 
can maneuver in comparative safety. 


HE same apparatus used for forming the smoke 

curtain is equally effective in wielding that new 
and most efficient weapon of modern warfare—poison 
gas. By discharging mustard gas through this ap- 
paratus a squadron of airplanes flying over a town 
could render it uninhabitable in just a few minutes. 
Another thing, instead of dropping shells on an enemy 
road in an attempt to make it impassable, an airplane 
equipped with Dr. Hine’s invention can now do the 
job thoroughly by blanketing the road with mustard 
gas. 


As might be inferred from the foregoing, Dr. Hine 
was a highly trained scientist. For a year after re- 
ceiving his A.B. in chemical engineering at Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, he remained there as a 
graduate student and acting instructor in qualitative 
analysis. In 1911, the year he received his master’s 
degree, he did some research work on the reactions 
in liquid ammonia, in collaboration with Prof. E. C. 
Franklin, president of the American Chemical Society. 
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laboratory to successful large scale operation a pro- 
cess for the manufacture of carbon tetrachloride and 
sulphur chloride. He rose to chief chemist of this 
organization. 

Dr. Hine entered the government’s service as a 
physical chemist in the U. S. Bureau of Mines at 
Tucson, Arizona, where he did research work on a 
leaching process for oxidized copper ores. From there 
he entered the Chemical Warfare Service at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md. Here, as chief of the Physical 
Department, he organized and supervised the work 
of a section doing field experimentation and, as men- 
tioned above, it was here that his famous "smoke 
screen” was developed. 


HE first thing each pay day we should put 
away about 5% of our earnings in A. T. & T. 
stock under the Employees’ Plan or in a savings 
bank or Building and Loan and spend the re- 
mainder as we please. 
After we have tried this for awhile and find 
how easy it is and how little we have missed the 


amount saved we should increase the saving to 7 
or 8% of our earnings, and continue from time to 
time to increase the amount saved until a further 
increase would begin to affect our necessities and 
comforts. 
Nothing difficult or complicated in this rule— 
and it works. 
—W. A. Schnedler of Broadway. 


STEPPING ALONG! 


spector in 1914 and four years later was made District Inspector 
of Central Offices. He was transferred to San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland in this capacity and was made Supervisor 
of Methods and Results in Cleveland in 1923. He went to 
Chicago the following year as Supervisor of Test and Inspec- 
tion and was transferred to New York the following year to 
fill the position of Supervisor of Methods. He has now been 
made District Superintendent of Installation, District 33. 

F. R. Mitchell entered the Installation Department at Haw- 
thorne in 1904. He was made Division Foreman in 1919 and 
General Foreman one year later. In 1923 he was made Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Installation at Philadelphia and later 
in the year was transferred to Washington as Division Super- 
intendent of Installation. He has now been appointed Division 
Superintendent of Installation, Division 11. 

W. E. Elrod started as an installer at Chicago in 1903. But 
at that time he had six years of experience as electrician and 
wire chief with the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company behind him. After a year’s service he went to the 
Missouri and Kansas Telephone and Telegraph Company as 
Chief Installer. Five years later he went to the Central Union 
Telephone Company at Indianapolis. He returned to the 
Western in 1909 as Installation Foreman. Four years later 
he was made Division Foreman and in 1918 he became Gen- 
eral Foreman and was transferred to New York in that 
capacity in 1923. Later the same year he was made District 
Superintendent of Installation, Division 4. He has now been 
transferred to District 112 in the same capacity . 

E. Arnolds entered the Installation Department at Haw- 
thorne as an installer in 1911. Five years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Layout Department. In 1919 he was made Gen- 
eral Tester and was advanced to District Supervisor of Instal- 
lation at Washington four years later. He has now been 
transferred to District 112 in the same capacity. 

G. R. Jenkins started as an installer at Hawthorne in 1914 
with eight years’ experience with the Missouri and Kansas 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company as a background. He was 
transferred to the Engineering Department in 1916 and was 
made a Foreman in the Installation Department six years 
later. He advanced to Division Foreman in the Southern Dis- 
trict and then Supervisor of Installation in Division 4, at 
Washington. He has now been appointed District Superin- 
tendent of Installation, District 114. 

Carl Whitmore started as a machinist with the Pacific Tele- 


> 
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G. E. Chase 


i DGA 


W. O. Ramsburg W. A. Fouhy 


(Continued from page 10) : 


phone and Telegraph Company at San Francisco in 1909. 
Two years later he was made a fieldman and in 1913 was 
transferred to Portland as a Toll Engineer. Six years later 
he became District Plan Engineer and the following year he 
was advanced to Division Plant Engineer. He was made Divi- 
sion Superintendent of Plant in 1921 and was transferred 
to the Western Electric Company to fill the position of Divi- 
sion Superintendent of Plant at San Francisco. He has now 
been appointed General Superintendent of Installation, West- 
ern Zone. 

H. Warneke entered the Installation Department at Chicago 
as an installer in 1906. He was made General Foreman three 
years later. After being transferred to New York and back 
to Hawthorne in this capacity he was made Central District 
Superintendent, Division 5, in 1928. Two years later he was 
advanced to Division Superintendent of Installation, Division 
9, he has now been transferred to Division 10 in the same 
capacity, with headquarters at San Francisco. 

L. W. Sykes started with the Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany as Switchboard Repairman in 1900 and rose to Wire 
Chief in the succeeding two years. He then went to the Home 
Telephone Company in the same capacity and was made Man- 
ager at Smithfield in 1909. The following year he came to the 
Western Electric Company, where he took up the work of Engi- 
neering Inspector. 
the Home Telephone Company and later that year he went to 
the Central District Telephone Company as Equipment In- 
spector. In 1922, he went to the Delaware and Atlantic Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company as District Superintendent of 
Plant. The following year he returned to the Western Elec- 
tric Company as District Superintendent of Installation with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. He has now been appointed Divi- 
sion Superintendent of Installation, Division 9, with headquar- 
ters at Denver. , 

A. W. Milligan started with the Iowa Telephone Company 
on shop work in 1897. He came to the Western Electric Com- 
pany as an Installer and General Foreman at Davenport, in 
1899. He was transferred to Chicago as General Foreman in 
1900. He went to the Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph as Superintendent of Installation and rose to Superin- 
tendent of Plant in 1922. Two years later he returned to our 
Company as Supervisor of Installation, Division 10, and was 
made District Superintendent of Installation, Seattle. He has 

(Continued on page 44) 


R. M. Hatfield 


G. A. Griffin R. L. Colfax 


In 1913 he went back to his old job with 


Pictorial Sparks from Around the Circuit 


, 


The "Transmitters,” champions of the first 
half of the Philadelphia eight team Portland's unbeaten Basketball Team which got through the season without 


Bowling League even a draw 
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J. W. Keefe, Assistant Sales Manager at London, and C. B. Johnson, Equipment Enginee 
Christmas Day in the Botanical Gardens, Durban, South Africa 
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Th) end wees’ 


r (right) taking it easy 


Ko A PEN 


Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 
We Tune In on Some Short Waves from Our High Frequency Correspondents 


ENGLISH TELEPHONE EXPERT STUDIES 
HAWTHORNE METHODS 


George Hurford, of the Inter- 

national Standard Electric Cor- 
poration, who was the guest of 
the Hawthorne Works for eight 
weeks, left for New York on 
December 5th, preparatory to the 
departure for his home in Eng- 
land. In addition to the time he 
spent at our factory, he also 
made visits to representative out- 
side plants, including the North- 
ern Electric Works at Montreal 
and the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Works at Rochester, New 
York. 
At time of the sale of the Inter- 
national Western Electric Company, Mr. Hurford was assist- 
ant to Frank Gill, European chief engineer of that company. 
As he is to occupy the position of technical superintendent for 
the Corporation’s plants at Woolwich, New Southgate and 
Hendon, England, the principal object of his visit to Haw- 
thorne was to study at first hand the workings of our factory’s 
Technical Branch, both internally and in its relations with 
the other organizations. 

Mr. Hurford has had a rich and varied telephone experi- 
ence. He is completely familiar with the various European 
telephone organizations, and with the installation work of 
these companies, particularly on “rotary” exchanges. During 
the war he saw military service, and did much toward lining 
up the International’s manufacturing facilities for the allies. 
Mr. Hurford’s likeable personality added materially to his 
list of friends here, which already included all those members 
of the Western Electric family who have seen service abroad 
with the old international. These friends well remember his 


eg er ae to them and did their best to return the compliment 
in kind. 


F OR three years the question “Who has the best radio set?” 
has been debated by J. V. Barnwell, Long Lines Service 
Manager of the Philadelphia House and his contract men in 
the Philadelphia Division of the American Telephone and Tele- 
 graph Company, namely, 
T. L. Hayes, Chief Clerk; 
C. L. Schenck, Division 
Superintendent of Equip- 
ment; A. Mueller, Division 
Accountant; T. Pease, As- 
sistant Superintendent of 
Equipment, and J. Dolan, 
Cashier. Accordingly, these 
men were invited to bring 
their sets to Barnwell’s 
home on February 3 to en- 
gage in a radio contest. 
The challenge was accepted 
and the visiting contestants 
having weathered the snow 
storm safely were ready to 
stake their respective repu- 
tations on their trusty sets. 
A. W. Charlton of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and C. 
H. Yoder of the Western 
Electric were engaged to 
judge the contest. The eve- 
ning was divided into two 
periods during each of 
which each contestant was 
allowed fifteen minutes in 
which to make good his 
boast,—the order of demon- 
stration having been de- 
cided by drawing lots. The 
judges assigned point values 
to the following character- 
istics of effective reception, 
—number of stations, mile- 
age, duration, quality, selec- 


Work. 


of the building. 


This replica of the new Los Angeles Telephone Build- 
ing was used at the luncheon in connection with the 
House Warming Party, originated by Miss Diana P. Hart, 
Graduate Nurse in charge of Employment and Personnel 


She enlisted the services of L. W. Greenwood, 
Switchboard Service Manager, who acted as promoter. 
He enlisted the assistance of the other employees. L. R. 
Ford, Chief Inspector of the Shop, performed the diffi- 
cult task of scaling down the building in exact propor- 
tion. He was assisted in the task of building and setting 
up the model by S. H. Van Gelder, W. A. McLaughlin, 
E. Duke, H. W. Engarde and F. L. Lanier. 
designed some clever place cards bearing a pen sketch 


tivity, volume, freedom from noises and skill in operation. 

The first period ended with Pease in the lead with a home 
made W. E. set and Barnwell a close second, operating a 
“Wada” neutrodyne set. 

At this stage of the contest, radio sets were given a rest and 
their loyal operators permitted to cool off while Mrs. Barnwell 
served them with a very complete and tasteful Dutch lunch. 
John Dolan received the brunt of the kidding at the luncheon 
table because his set had balked by refusing to give forth a 
sound. “Tony” Pease cut his lunch short % join Dolan in a 
vain effort to correct the defect, both operators lying prone on 
the floor in order to view the situation from every angle. 

The second period brought about a change in the ratings. T. 
L. Hayes, by skillful manipulation of his Browning-Drake set, 
brought in seven stations for a total of 2,948 miles. He was 
followed by Augy Mueller who tuned in his Fried Eisman 
neutrodyne on five stations for a total of 2,874 miles. The final 
count based on the two periods of reception left the contestants 
in the following order of supremacy: Hayes, Mueller, Barnwell, 
Schenck, Pease and Dolan. A suitable prize was awarded the 
winning Mr. Hayes after which the party disbanded until some 
future date when the reconstructed sets may again be the 


subject of disagreement. : : 
—C. H. Yoder, Philadelphia 


IME to move! Oh, dear, one morning recently Kitty Klean 
of the Division 4 office had to clean her desk so that it 
could be shipped to the new Atlanta Office. 

It was some job too. It's so hard to part with things we've 
kept so long. 

When she was through, the waste paper box was full, as was 
a stationery box, and the top of her desk covered with numerous 
articles. Among other things appeared a string of beads with 
a broken clasp, a beaded bag that wouldn't stay closed, post 
cards from vacationing office friends dated year before last, 
letters from here, there, and yonder, a year’s supply of “The 
Observer” and “Western Electric News,” picture of the last 
office Christmas tree jollification, a fashion sheet, a calling 
card, magazine recipes, two folders of rose paper, six envelopes, 
and four two-cent stamps stuck fast together. 

Kitty also found that memorandum concerning due dates for 
certain reports, a page of algebra rules, and a nail file. A 
green pen wiper and several scratch pads, together with one of 
every I.D. form she’d ever needed came to the surface and a 
lost eraser was found at 
last. A Y.W.C.A. folder, a 
beauty book entitled “The 
Other Side of the Moon,” 
and a cover from a “Satur- 
day Evening Post” also 
came to light. 

By the time she reached 
the newspaper clippings of 
poems, basket-ball games 
and “Cheerful Cherub” com- 
ments she surely needed 
that bottle of ammonia and 
the box of aspirin tablets 
that she finally excavated 
from the ruins of what had 
once been a perfectly or- 
dered desk, Oh, dear! - 

—Annie E. Meyer, 

Div. 4, Installation 


IRIAM, four-year-old 
daughter of G. G. 
Olson, of the Preliminary 
Cable Department, had been 
told that her papa spent 
his time at the Western 
Electric Company helping 
to make telephones. One 
evening her mother re- 
marked, “Daddy seems to be 
late tonight, I wonder 
what's keeping him.” 
“Maybe he hasn't finished 
his telephone yet,” Miriam 
answered. 


Mr. Mackay 


FEBRUARY'S 


LONG SERVICE HONORS 


C. L. Varela 


John Gross ee W. G. Budenbender 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 
30 Years 35 Years 


W. F. Charlet Rh ER EG JJ DV C. E. Elmblade 


Hawthorne Mfg. C. E Silet Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years Hawthorne Mfg. 25 Years 
25 Years 
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TWENTY YEARS 


E. G. Norton Fred Staub Ebert Tillstrom Fred Verhoeff 
Installation å Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne 
Div. 3 Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing 


R. E. Wolter H. F. Heppner C. H. Drenan W. C. Marbach 
Hawthorne Hawthorne Installation Hawthorne 
Manufacturing Installation Div. 8 Manufacturing 


S. F. Schaude W. H. Lecher E. D. Hall 
Philadelphia Milwaukee Broadway 
House House 


Thirty-five Years 


Everett V. Adams, Graybar, General..... Feb. 1 


Twenty Years 


Albin Bieraugel, Hawthorne, Mfg........ Feb. 9 Alexander F. Rhode, Hawthorne, Mfg....Feb. 20 Fred Schuster, Hawthorne, Mfg....... ++ .Feb. 
Frank Tikalsky, Hawthorne, Mfg......... " 16 Alice Keller, Hawthorne, Mfg............ "90 Earl J. Guy, Hawthorne, Purchasing ..... 


Fifteen Years 


William H. McGann, Cincinnati, Graybar. Feb. 1 O. C. Anderson, Installation No. 8....... Feb. 13 George N. Krier, Hawthorne, Mfg. .... ++ .Feb. 21 
Mary Volsonsky, Hawthorne, Mfg. ert 1 Jos. Gauzza, (Seattle), San. Fran. House. " 13 Henry Deboo, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ sò SEN 
Samuel E. LeCompte, Installation No. 1.. " 2 Gustaf A. Carlson, Hawthorne, Mfg...... “ -I8 Albert Anderson, Hawthorne, Mfg. .... “ 24 
Frank Gulch, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... me Ss Ernest J. McLoudrey, Hawthorne, Mfg... " 13 Roy W. Erdman, 195 B'way—Tele. Sales. . . “aa 
Edward A. Slack, Hawthorne, Mfg....... oe Emma Smith, Ha OM MER beanie hade ke A. W. Anderson, Hawthorne, Mf dl > 
Louis Koci, Hawthorne, MER. SEKSER Pl Rose Stachowiak, Hawthorne. E ANE e 38 Louis George Berg, Hawthorne, Mfg. secs! OE 
Michael F. Toth, Hawthorne, Mfg. ....... AE Oscar W. Treick, Hawthorne, Mfg. ....... ms 783 Henry Thomas Boss, Hawthorne, tg iv 
Sylvester S. Urbanski, Hawthorne, Mfg... " 7 Peter Inorio, Hawthorne, Mfg............ " 14 John Todik, Hawthorne, Mfg........... a 
ag W. Danis, Install., Hawth., Equip.. 40 Mary Sochan, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... “ l4 Chas. W. Schaufelber T, Instal Div. No.1 * 
R. Mitchell, Installation NO. 4......... 10 Amos R. Griffith, Philadelphia House..... ae William Nolte, Installation Div. No.1..... Ås 
vs A. Witzig, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........... * 10 William P. Walther, Hawthorne, Mig. ... " 14 Mary Gray, (Dallas), St. Louis Ho " 
Frank Jiricek, Hawthorne, Mfg.......... no Ul Arthur N. Lundgren, 195 B'way-Mfg opt. > DB Joseph Michalkiewicz, Hawthorne, Mfg... 5 
Fay F. Wilsey, Installation No. 5......... ae Andrew Wallace, Installation om No. 1.. ‘* 17 Charles A. Rolfe, Hawthorne, Mfg........ vr 
Lisie McCormick, Hawthorne, Mfg. ..... ad å T. Davis, Installation Div. No. 8.......... rd Gi Theodore Witt, Hawthorne, Mfg.......... pa 
Cornelius Wm. Boot, Hawthorne, eda. > 48 Thomas Leonard Butler, Fasten. Div. No. 1 * 18 
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MAR 2 A 43 
CH, 1926 Western Electric 
Ten Years 
Anna Hines, Hawthorne, Mfg............. Feb. 1 R. Matthies, Hawthorne, Mfg............. Feb. 9 A. L. Stadler, Denver, Graybar........... Feb. 21 
H. F. Kunzer, Hawthorne, Mfg........... T L. Morelli, Hawthorne, Mfg............... EG Francis Rapczynska, Hawthorne, Mfg..... " 21 
G. W. Olson, Hawthorne, Mfg............. " 1 Emma Schenk, Hawthorne, Mfg........... w p S. C. Cherry, Hawthorne, Mfg............ 99 
E. J. Schaefer, Hawthorne, Mfg........... " 1 R. W. MacKeen, Installation No. 6........ “ 10 L. J. Hogan, Hawthorne, Mdse........... “ 22 
A. Belohlavek, Hawthorne, Mfg........... “ 2 R. E. Joranson, Hawthorne, Mfg.......... + 10 Albie L. Kuncl, Hawthorne, Mfg.......... *. 90 
J. Beranek, Hawthorne, Mfg.............. « 2 Marie Kinsch, Hawthorne, Mfg............ “ 10 A. C. Meyer, Hawthorne, Mfg............. * 20 
=H. P. Monzel, Jr., Hawthorne, Mfg....... “ 2 S. Matysiak, Hawthorne, Mfg............. “I0 Charles W. Rowan, Hawthorne, Mfg...... “ 22 
-~ Loretta Heslin, Hawthorne, Mfg.......... “ 83 Edna Rensch, Hawthorne, Mdse.......... " 10 A. W. Jensen, Hawthorne, Mfg........... “* 23 
Valeria Jakubczak, Hawthorne, Mfg...... “ 3 E. E. Keig, Installation NO. 1............. ved å W. 0. Mudra, Hawthorne, Mfg........... JR 
enes Eosti, Hawthorne, Mfg...... 3 W. Super, Hawthorne, Mfg............... «*- ay N. Hoganson, Hawthorne, Mfg............ og 
D. E. Robinson, Hawthorne, Mdse......... " 8 Minnie Weinert, Hawthorne, Mfg......... ~ a W. Multaler, Hawthorne, Mfg............ ” o4 
| L. G. Heyliger, Hawthorne, Mfg.......... “ 4 Hattie Heileman, Hawthorne, Mfg........ " 18 Victor E. Kossian, Hawthorne, Mfg....... “ 98 
C. P. Swanson, Denver, Graybar......... “ 6 A. W. Warden, Pittsburgh, Graybar...... * 14 J. W. Trnka, Hawthorne, Mfg............ 5 90 
M. J. Kissane, Hawthorne, Mfg........... “ 6 J. F. Wilson, St. Louis House............ “ 14 A. Mellbom, Hawthorne, Mfg............. * 36 
Gertrude Christiansen, Hawthorne, Mfg... " 7 Alex C. Rayspis, Hawthorne, Installation. * 14 Theresa Hammerschmidt, Hawth., Install. ' 27 
H. 0. Gauger, Hawthorne, Mfg........... me og Walter Wm. Bourland, Hawthorne, Mfg... " 15 N. S. Stone, Cincinnati, Graybar......... "og 
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E. Jezek, Hawthorne, Mfg................ * 9 H. Herold, Hawthorne, Mfg............... v 20 I. S. Suydam, New York House........... ~*~ 328 
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Columbus gets his bearings by the radio compass and averts the mutiny 
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DR. PUPIN VISITS HAWTHORNE 
(Continued from page 30) 


26 years ago, and the result is the creation of a large number 
of industrial research laboratories, which represent physically, 
concretely, the co-operation between the fundamental sciences 
of universities and the scientific men and the American in- 
dustries. From that date on we have the birth of the re- 
search laboratory of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, of the Western Electric Company, of the General 
Electric Company, of Westinghouse Company, of Eastman 
at Rochester, of the Du Ponts at Wilmington and so forth and 
so on—wonderful research laboratories. 


“Take the research laboratories of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the Western Electric Company. 
A part of those laboratories is right here at Hawthorne, near 
Chicago. Why, they have developed what one may call an 
ideal telephone system. Just imagine—today the new tele- 
phone cable has made Chicago and New York (or, being a 
New York man, I should say New York and Chicago) one 
telephonic community. You can get anybody in New York 
in five minutes. Just imagine what that means. The same 
method of inter-communication by means of telephone cables 
exists between New York, or between Chicago and any other 
center in the United States. It is a tremendous advance. 

“You know just as well or even better than I do that in 
the heads of Franklin and Washington and Hamilton and 
Chief Justice Marshall and Henry Clay and Webster and 
Lincoln the consolidation of the American Union was the 
uppermost thought. Day and night they thought of nothing 
else but means of consolidating the American Union. If they 
were living today and could see this wonderful telephonic 
inter-communication system making the whole country one 
family, and if they could see the radio broadcasting system 
enabling millions of people to listen to one man talking in 
New York, or Chicago, or Kansas City, or St. Louis, they 
would say there is no more danger threatening the American 
Union. It is all one great family. Just imagine what that 
means.” 


STEPPING ALONG! 


(Continued from page 38) 


now been transferred to District 105, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles. 

G. A. Johnson started with the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company in 1907. In 1920 he was transferred to the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company at Portland, and came to 
the Western Electric Company in 1924 as Division Personnel 
Supervisor of Division 10. He has now been appointed District 
Superintendent of Installation, District 101, with headquarters 
at Seattle. 

D. B. Peckham entered the Educational Department at New 
York in 1912. The following year he was transferred to the 
Comptroller’s Department and in 1918 he was made an Ac- 
countant. In 1921 he was advanced to Senior Accountant. He 
has now been placed in charge of the accounting work relating 
to the Merchandise Department, manufacturing, development 
and distribution loading statistics and the compilation of the 
Company profits. 

J. Burgess came to the Clerical Department in New York 
as a student in 1906. The following year he was transferred 
to the Telephone Billing Department and was made an Ac- 
countant in the Comptroller's Department in 1910. He was 
advanced to Senior Accountant in 1918 and has now been placed 
in charge of the accounting work relating to sales and orders, 
plant, general expense, Company books, Telephone Distributing 
Department, statistics, inspection of costs under contracts with 
outside suppliers, insurance, tax and personal statistics and 
publicity data. 

W. M. Beers entered the Apparatus Order Department at 
Hawthorne in 1906. After six years spent in the Cashiers’, 
Claims’, Voucher, Auditor of Disbursements Departments, he 
was made head of the Shop Expense Department at Haw- 
thorne. He advanced to Chief of Accounting Methods Depart- 
ment in 1920, and was made Chief of the Clerical Development 
Division the following year. He was transferred to the Instal- 
lation Department as Chief of the Clerical Methods Division 
at Hawthorne in 1922. The following year he was trans- 
ferred to New York in the same capacity. He was transferred 
to the General Accounting Department at Broadway in 1925 
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as Supervisor of Methods and has now been placed in charge 
of the work in connection with methods, instructions and 
inspections. | 


L. Fiille started as a clerk at Chicago in 1897. Six years 
later he was placed in charge of the Record Department and 
in 1909 he was made Chief Clerk of the Telephone Depart- 
ment at Chicago; he also served in that capacity at Indian- 
apolis. He was transferred to the General Accounting Depart- 
ment at New York as an accountant in 1913 and was made 
Senior Accountant five years later. He has now been appointed 
General Auditor for the Graybar Electric Company. 


G. E. Chase entered the Educational Department at Haw- 
thorne in 1915 and the following year he was transferred to 
the General Telephone Sales Department. In 1917 he became 
Price Clerk in the Contract Sales Department and was made 
Telephone Sales Engineer four years later. He became Appli- 
ance Sales Specialist in 1922 and was transferred to the 
Supply Department in 1923 as Sales Engineer. He has now 
been appointed Broadcasting Sales Manager. 


A. J. Eaves was employed by the Engineering Department 
to make special studies of metallic telegraph systems in 1917. 
Three years later he was advanced to Development Engineer 
in Charge of the Development and Design of Carrier Current 
Telegraph Systems. When the Radio Department at West 
Street was reorganized in 1922 he was placed in charge of 
the installation of broadcasting stations. To this was later 
added the responsibility for the installation of Public Address 
Systems and Carrier Telephone Systems. He was transferred 
to the Supply Department as Carrier Current Sales Engineer 
in 1925 and has now been appointed Carrier Telephone Sales 
Manager. 

R. M. Hatfield started in the Switchboard Assembly Depart- 
ment at Chicago in 1899. After a short stay in the Jack, 
Relay and Key Assembly Departments he was transferred to 
the Specification Division of the Telephone Engineering 
Department. He was made Telephone Engineer at Pittsburgh 
in 1904 and was transferred to the Supply Sales Department 
three years later. He became a traveling salesman in 1910 
and was transferred to the Government Apparatus Section in 
1918. Four years later he was made Sales Specialist and the 
following year Sales Engineer. He has now been appointed 
Public Address Sales Manager. 

C. E. Reddig entered the Information Branch of the Engi- 
neering Department in 1915. He was transferred to the Auto 
Vehicle and Household Appliance Department in 1918 and 
was made the head of that department two years later. He 
was transferred to the Supply Department in 1925 and has 
now been appointed Appliance Engineer of the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. 3 

W. O. Ramsburg entered the Voucher Department at Haw- 
thorne in 1909. He was made head of the Interhouse Depart- 
ment Service of the General Merchandise Department in 1913 
and was transferred to New York in 1917 where he was placed 
on the Chief Stores Manager’s Staff of the General Sales 
Department. He was made Chief Stores Manager of the 
Supply Distributing Department in 1921 and has now been 
appointed General Service Manager, reporting to the Vice- 
President in charge of Staff, Graybar Electric Company. 

W. A. Fouhy was engaged as Inspector of Plant at New 
York in 1923. He has now been transferred to the Graybar 
Electric Company as Plant Engineer reporting to the General 
Service Manager. 


LOG-FIRE REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER 
(Continued from page 28) | 


instruments was sent by the Bell people to Mrs. E. W. Blatch- 
ford. These four telephones were connected up for guests to 
talk over as an entertainment feature at a large formal party 
at her residence on the Northside in Chicago. 


The third set of Bell telephones which came to my attention 
consisted of four instruments furnished to the Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company in Chicago in the summer : of 
1877. For a short time in the summer and fall of that year, 
our company acted as agents for Professor Bell and his 
associates in the leasing of their instruments to Chicago cus- 
tomers for private line use. We did not manufacture these 
telephones ourselves, but obtained them from the Bell people, 
who, in turn had them manufactured by Charles Williams, Jr., 
of Boston. At that time, Williams alone was licensed to man- 
ufacture telephone instruments. These, he produced exclusively 
for the Bell people and they were leased by them to the public. 
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CANNED CULTURE 


RVIN S. COBB has recently 

I pointed out that there are a 

great many young men ready 

to start at the top and work 
down. 

Mr. Cobb is a confessed humor- 
ist. Yet there was apparent in 
his article a serious strain. He 
recelves, it appears, quantities of 
letters from would-be writers 
asking him to speak a good word 
for them with editors so that 
they may pick up jobs as column- 
ists or dramatic critics; quanti- 
ties more enclosing manuscript 
which they wish he’d just touch 
up here and there and send along 
to some editor with a nice note, 
because of course editors do not 
pay any attention to unknown 
authors. And the worst of it is, 
Mr. Cobb declares, that he is 
afraid not to read all the stuff 
that comes to him lest he pass by some really deserv- 
ing case. 

The fact that Mr. Cobb himself served an appren- 
ticeship of some twenty years before he took his 
position in the front rank of American writers, seems 
entirely overlooked by his ambitious young corre- 
spondents. 

This, we believe, is a straw which shows the direc- 
tion of the current breeze. On every hand we see ad- 
vertised easy roads to knowledge, short cuts to fame 
and fortune. “Be a Cartoonist. Big Pay for Easy 
Work. If you can Copy this Drawing You Can Be- 
come an Artist Through Our Simple Home Study 
Course.” “Buy an Orange Grove and Retire. Our 
Easy Payment Plan Will Make Your Fortune.” 
“Have You Ideas for Song Poems? Fame and For- 
tune Await You!” “Ten Minutes a Day. How to 


Become a Brilliant, Cultured Con- 
versationalist by Reading Ex- 
tracts from the Classics.” 

We do not mean to infer that 
this tendency to condense is in- 
variably bad. Such magazines as, 
for example, Time which pre- 
sents each week an intelligently 
concise review of important 
events in the various strata of 
human endeavor, perform a most 
useful service. But we do main- 
tain that there are few short cuts 
to fame and no easy roads to 
knowledge. 

Rome was not built in a day 
nor did the Bell System spring, 
full-panoplied, from the head of 
Alexander Graham Bell. Machine 
switching was not invented by a 
lonely man in a garret, nor by a 
part-time engineering student. It 
was evolved after years of co- 
operative work on the part of hundreds of trained 
scientists and engineers. Percy Crosby, perhaps 
America’s leading humorous artist, after his work 
had begun to appear in newspapers, studied for ten 
more years at the Art Students’ League in New York. 
Anders Zorn, the ‘painter, who when he died was 
recognized as one of the most brilliant talkers in 
Europe, developed from a peasant boy into a man of 
great cultural attainments, through study, thought, 
wide and thorough reading. | | 

If we think about it, we are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that the worth while things of life— 
cultural achievements, discoveries: which advance 
civilization, contributions to philosophic thought— 
are dearly bought. But it is such things which give 
to this hurly-burly we call modern life its savor. 
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into Western Electric switchboards and insure the remarkably high grade of telephone service the Bell System 
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Western Electric Completes Sound Financial Year 


Annual Report of President DuBois Explains Structural Changes in Company Organization 
and Predicts Increased Volume of Sales in 1926 


To the Stockholders: 

The past year has been marked by three important 
changes in the structure of your Company. 

At January 1, 1925, the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Incorporated, owned jointly by your Company 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, took over the work formerly carried on by your 
Company’s Engineering Department. This has re- 
sulted in a better coordination of the scientific work 


Sales 
The total sales of your Company billed during 1925 
were $297,729,000, which compares with 1924 as 
follows: 


1924 1925 
To Bell Telephone Companies.. $233,300,000  $226,701,000 
To Other Domestic Customers.. 60,708,000 67,085,000 
To Export Customers ........ 4,273,000 3,443,000 
$298,281,000  $297,729,000 


for the Bell System. 

As of September 30, the 
entire capital stock of the 
International Western Elec- 
tric Company, Incorpo- 
rated, which directly and 
through its foreign subsidi- 
aries carried on your Com- 
pany’s foreign business 
was sold to the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation. The 
effect of this is to limit the 
Company’s geographical 
sphere of action substan- 
tially to that of the Bell 
System, namely, the United 
States and Canada. 

At December31, the Com- 
pany’s Supply Department, 
conducting a merchandis- 
ing business throughout the 
United States in all kinds 
of electrical supplies, was 


Under Sales, there is included the merchandise not 
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of Western Electric manu- 
facture which the Company 
procures for and furnishes 
to telephone companies as 
their purchasing agent and 
storekeeper. 

The decrease of 3% in 
sales to Bell Telephone 
Companies is due wholly to 
the somewhat smaller re- 
quirements for central office 
equipments which were an- 
ticipated and mentioned in 
last year’s report. 

The increase of 11% in 
sales to Other Domestic 
Customers reflects the gen- 
erally active business con- 
ditions of the country. This 
is the business that will be 
carried on henceforth by 
the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. 


turned over to a new corpo- 
ration, the Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., all of whose $15,000,000 capital stock 
is owned by your Company. 

All of these changes have been duly approved by 
unanimous vote at meetings of the Stockholders. 

So far as can be foreseen the structural changes in 
the Company are now completed. Its direct activities 
henceforth center about the furnishing of equipment 
and supplies to the Bell System, though it has an 
outlet in the foreign field for its principal products 
and inventions through the International Standard 
Electric Corporation (formerly International Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated) and in the United 
States for such of its products as are not required by 
the Bell System through the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Your Company owns no financial interest in the 
International Standard Electric Corporation or in the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 

All of the stock of the Graybar Electric Company, 
Inc., is owned by your Company. 

In Canada your Company continues to own a sub- 
stantial minority interest in the Northern Electric 
Company, Limited. 


Nearly all of the sales to 

Export Customers repre- 

sent up to October 1 those to our former subsidiary, 

the International Western Electric Company, Incor- 

porated, and since that date to its successor, the In- 

ternational Standard Electric Corporation, and to our 
Canadian affiliated company. 


; Te total sales for the past several years have been as 
'ollows: 
1916...$106,987,000 1919... 135,722,000 1923... 255,177,000 
1917... 150,840,000 1920... 206,112,000 1924... 298,281,000 
1918... 145,226,000 1921... 189,765,000 1925... 297,729,000 
1922... 210,941,000 
Total for ten years—$1,996,280,000 
Earnings 

The net current earnings for the year, after providing for the 
usual depreciation of plant and for all taxes were $23,141,740 
Out of which were appropriated 

Additional Depreciation on Plant.. $2,167,759 

Addition to Employees’ Benefit Fund 3,500,000 

For Pension Fund under agreement 

with Graybar Electric Company, 


Ine fee ean 1,400,000 7,067,759 
$16,073,981 
Interest Deductions .............. $1,790,679 
Dividends: 
7% on Preferred Stock to date of 
its redemption, September 15, 
TID na 1,233,980 
$10 per share on Common Stock 
outstanding 4405.0 wae ns Sean ors 5,625,000 8,649,659 


Balance from current earnings carried to Surplus $7,424,322 


The net earnings after deducting the above appro- 
priations for additional depreciation and for additions 
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to employees’ benefit and pension funds were 8.3% 
on the average investment (cost of plant, investments 
and working assets less current accounts payable). 


In addition to the undi- 
vided profits resulting 
from the year’s current 
operations there was add- 
ed to Surplus: 


Special dividend 
received from 
the Interna- 
tional Western 
Electric Com- 
pany, Incorpo- 
rated, prior to 
its sale of ..... $9,700,000 
Profit resulting 
from the sale of 
Interna- 
tional Western 
Electric Com- 
pany, Incorpo- 
rated, after de- 
ducting Federal 
Income Taxes 
and setting 
aside a reserve 
for Pension 
Fund under 
agreement with 
Interna- 
tional Standard 
Electric Cor- 
poration . . .... 6,255,096 
$15,955,096 
And there was 
charged to Sur- 
plus the pre- 
mium of $10 per 
share paid on 
redemption of 
Preferred Stock 
at $110 per 
share .. ...... 
Balance from spe- 
cial earnings 
carried to Sur- 
DMG ones $13,487,136 


2,467,960 


Prospect 


The unfilled orders of 
your Company at Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, aggregated 
$96,270,000, as compared 
with $92,014,000 at the 
end of 1924. Deducting 
the net unfilled orders of 
the Supply Department 
(now Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc.) your Com- 
pany starts the year 1926 
with $90,819,000 of un- 
filled orders, an increase 
of $4,283,000 over Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. A careful 


study of the requirements of the Bell Telephone Com- 
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prising the four main departments described in last 
year’s report: 


The General Staff Department 
The Telephone Department 


The Supply Department 


EARNINGS FOR TWELVE MONTHS 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1925 


(Includes results of Supply Department sold to 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., December 31, 1925) 


Sales je 46.04 ata ee hens 


Expenses s.sssdkesedarsber. 
Tarës sure EAS 


Total sscne eats a er iruak 


Balance: sneen 
Appropriated for: 
Additional Depreciation 
on Plant ............. 
Addition to Employees’ 
Benefit Fund ......... 
Pension Fund under 
agreement with Gray- 
bar Electric Company, 
IRC? 10 EE OE 


Total sved Gr 


Net Current Earnings 
available for Inter- 
est and Dividends.. 

Interest Deductions ....... 
Dividends: 

On Preferred Stock 7% 

per annum to September 

151 1925. parre aoe 

On Common Stock, $10 

per share outstanding 


Total Interest and Divi- 
dend Requirements . 


Balance from Current 
Earnings Carried to 

Surplus ........... 

Special dividend received 
from the International 
Western Electric Com- 
pany, Incorporated, from 
undistributed earnings at 
September 30, 1925...... 
Profit resulting from sale of 
International Western 
Electric Company, Incor- 
porated, after deducting 
Federal Income Taxes and 
setting aside a reserve for 
Pension Fund under 
agreement with Interna- 
tional Standard Electric 
Corporation ............ 


Deduct: 
Premium paid on redemp- 
tion of Preferred Stock 
Balance from Special 
Earnings Carried to 
Surplus ........... 


$297,729,420 
2,174,554 


$251,915,705 


20,217,638 


4,628,891 


$2,167,759 
3,500,000 


1,400,000 


$1,790,679 


1,233,980 


5,625,000 


$9,700,000 


6,255,096 


$299,903,974 


276,762,234 
$23,141,740 


7,067,759 


$16,073,981 


8,649,659 


$7,424,322 


$15,955,096 
2,467,960 


$13,487,136 


R. H. GREGORY, Comptroller. 


panies indicates a fairly substantial increase in the 


billings for the year 1926 over 1925. 


General Organization 


The activities of your Company were conducted 


through the year 1925 by a general organization com- 


The Foreign Depart 
ment 

Following the struc- 
tural changes hereinbe- 
fore mentioned, the gen- 
eral organization has been 
rearranged and now com- 
prises thirteen general de- 
partments as follows: 

General Accounting 

Treasury 

Secretary’s 

Publicity 

Installation 

Telephone Sales 

General Commercial 

Manufacturing 

Plant Engineering 

General Purchasing 

General Traffic 

Legal 

Patent 

The head of each gen- 
eral department reports 
to one of the five Vice- 
Presidents, who in turn 
report to the President. 

While each general de- 
partment is responsible 
for its own work and has 
the necessary power and 
authority to carry it on, 
the coordination of the 
whole is maintained by 
the Vice-Presidents and is 
assisted by a system of 
inter-departmental com- 
mittees. 


Function of the Company 

Your Company’s prin- 
cipal business is to supply 
equipment and materials 
to the companies consti- 
tuting the Bell System. 
Nearly all of its stock is 
owned by the parent com- 
pany of the Bell System 
and nearly all of its opera- 
tions are for the direct 
purposes of the Bell Sys- 
tem in the construction 
and maintenance of its 


nation-wide telephone plant. 


Your Company is the agency through which the ad- 


vantages of combined buying, quantity production 
and organized distribution are obtained for the Bell 
System. 


It is clear that no one of the Bell Telephone Com- 


panies could single-handed get these advantages for 
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itself. The only known way to get them is to combine 
the requirements of all, and to provide the best facili- 
ties to produce and distribute what is required. 

This principle was recognized and adopted as far 
back as 1882, when the telephone was only six years 


old. The manufacturing 
and patent contract then 
signed is still the basis of 
the relationship between 
your Company and the 
other companies constitut- 
ing the Bell System. The 
intimate and comprehen- 
sive relationships now 
existing are all a natural 
and logical development in 
the building up from small 
beginnings of the great na- 
tional telephone system of 
today. — k 

For the past several 
years the sales to the Bell 
Telephone Companies 
have been as follows: 


1919.... $69,982,000 
1920.... 113,517,000 
1921.... 135,560,000 
1922.... 158,614,000 
1923.... 185,969,000 
1924.... 233,300,000 
1925.... 226,701,000 


Hawthorne Works 


The principal manufac- 
turing of the Company is 
carried on at the Haw- 
thorne Works, near Chi- 
cago. The Hawthorne 
Works were begun in 1903 
and now comprise more 
than 100 buildings, con- 
taining over _ 3,500,000 
square feet of floor space, 
all built in accordance 
with a comprehensive 
plan. 


Kearny Works 


The Kearny Works, lo- 
cated between Jersey City 
and Newark, New Jersey, 
were begun in 1923 and 
the cable factory there 
was completed and began 
operations during the 
past vear. By the 
month of December its 


production was at the annual rate of 10 billion con- 
ductor feet which is the normal capacity provided for. 

Construction work on the group of buildings, for 
telephone switchboard equipment manufacture, hav- 
ing a floor space area of about 1,000,000 square feet, 
proceeded at a satisfactory rate during the year. 
Thesc buildings will be completed this coming summer 


Western Electric 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1925 


Assets 


Land, Buildings and Perma- 
nent Fixtures at Cost.... $32,965,487 
Machinery, Tools and Other 


Equipment at Cost 40,278,066 


Investments 
Merchandise, Materials and 
Supplies at Cost or Mar- 
ket whichever is the lower $55,990,232 
Accounts Receivable 37,613,759 
Prepaid Charges 172,092 
Marketable Securities 10,142,000 
21,418,305 


Total Working Assets. 
Grand Total .... 


Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus $101,434,583 
represented by 750,000 
shares without par value 
outstanding (1,000,000 
shares.authorized). 
5% Gold Debenture Bonds, 
35,000,000 
Total Capital Liabilities 
Interest, Taxes and Other 
Accruals 
Accounts Payable 


$5,148,841 
16,330,720 


Total Current Liabili- 
ties 
Reserve for Accrued Depre- 
ciation on Plant and 
Equipment 
For Employees’ Benefit 
Fund 7,500,000 
For Pension Fund under 
Agreements with In- 
ternational Standard 
Electric Corporation 
and Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc. ...... 
For Contingencies 


$41,767,842 


2,708,886 
6,313,575 


Total Reserves 
Grand Total 


The capital of the Company provided for in its 
Certificate of Incorporation is $52,500,000. 


$73,243,553 
17,624,506 


125,336,388 
$216,204,447 


$136,434,583 


21,479,561 


58,290,303 
$216,204,447 


R. H. GREGORY, Comptroller. 


sets. 


Lead covered cable produc- 


5 


and the transfer of manufacturing from temporary 
rented quarters in Jersey City, Newark and Phila- 
delphia will then begin. 

The capital investment in the Kearny Works, as 
now contemplated, will be about -$20,000,000, of 


which a substantial part 
has been expended and 
funds are in hand for the 
balance. 


Production 


During 1925, your Com- 
pany completed the instal- 
lation of panel type ma- 


chine switching equip- 


ment for thirteen new 
central offices and fifty- 
five additions to existing 
offices equipped for 130,- 
000 lines. In addition, two 
new central offices and 
seven additions to existing 
offices equipped for 25,500 
lines were installed by one 
of the Associated Com- 
panies, making a total of 
fifteen new offices and 
sixty-two additions com- 
pleted during the year 
equipped for 155,500 lines. 
This makes a total of this 
type of equipment now in- 
stalled of eighty-one cen- 
tral offices and 609,000 
lines. 

The step-by-step type 
machine switching equip- 
ment manufactured to 
Bell specifications has 
been installed during the 
year in nineteen new of- 
fices and thirty-eight ad- 
ditions to existing offices, 
providing equipment for 
143,000 lines and making 
a total of fifty-one new 
central offices and 108 ad- 
ditions, totalling 396,000 
lines of this type fur- 
nished to the Bell Com- 
panies since 1919. 

In 1925, decreased de- 
mand caused the shipment 
of the No. 1 central office 
equipment, the largest type 


of manual switchboard, to be 1,556 sections, a de- 
crease of 846 sections from the 1924 shipments, al- 
though but 62 sections less than the 1923 shipments. 

The output of subscribers station equipment in 1925 
included 933,000 desk stands and 1,233,000 subscriber 


(Continued on page 35) 


Installation Avocations 


This aggregation of hoop 
artists went through their 
branch of the St. Louis 
Basketball League without a 
defeat A 


G Hi Brown: 
Equipment De- 
partment Bowler 
who made thir- 
teen consecutive 
strikes, about to 
bump off the 
king pin and 
nine others 
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These Philadelphia Installa- 

tion Girls, under the name 

of “W. E. Strummers,” have 

been holding weekly ukelele 
meetings 


Equipment Department 

golfers outwit winter by 

playing indoors. M. J. Lock- 

hart, Chief of the Reproduc- 

tion Division, shows how it 
is done 


This is the house that Jack and Tom Leinen built. 


But it took less "jack” because Tom did all the work himself. 
ever, he had a very good “boss,” his wife 


How- 


A "Home-Made” House 


By Thomas J. Leinen, Senior Auditor of the Kearny Works General Auditing Department 


when anyone sings: "There's No Place Like 

Home.” We don't think there is. And that, 
despite the fact that our house is "home-made!” 
Nary a floor-board was nailed by a custom-carpenter, 
not a fleck of paint nor bit of plaster was applied by 
any workman other than "the Boss” and her handy- 
man. 

By some mysterious means peculiar to his profes- 
sion, the editor of the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS dis- 
covered our secret and asked me to write “an 
account” of our experiences in building our house. 

Psychologists doubtless would take keen delight in 
analyzing the mental processes by which the editor 
decided that an accountant could do that sort of 
thing. But since ”tis not for me to reason why, but 
to do or die, I will begin by stating that "the Boss” 
and I are firm believers in the 
axiom that deeds speak louder 
than words, particularly a deed 


ME LEINEN and I raise no dissenting voice 


SR do your stint by day and then go 


With plenty of ideas futilely looking for the right 
landing field, we were between the devil of despair 
and the deep sea of disappointment until one Sunday 
when we were wandering up in Westchester County 
like an intransitive verb with no object in view, my 
wife chanced to see the tumbledown shell of an unfin- 
ished house. I would have passed it a million times 
with unseeing eyes but Mrs. Leinen with her 
woman’s intuition saw great possibilities in the dilap- 
idated old weather-stained wreck. 

At her suggestion we pushed our way through the 
weeds and thicket of small locust trees and up the 
rough and rugged road leading to the remains of an 
erstwhile front porch. We learned afterward that a 
contractor had started to build the house and after it 
had been framed and sheathed he went bankrupt. 
The gaunt skeleton of a dead ambition had stood for 
ten years with just the four 
sides in which the openings 
where the windows and doors 


to one's home. And so we 
started on the search for a house 
that would suit our preferences 
and not deplete our purse. 

My wife and I had certain 
ideas of what our house should 
be, and for a long while we 
could find only those that we 
liked but could not afford or 
those that we could afford but 
did not like. 


home and work several hours more, 
then at the week end when you feel the 
need of rest to put in another day and 
a half requires courage when it is 
stretched over a long period of time. 
For this reason Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Leinen deserve a great deal of credit 
for their perseverance as well as their 
ability to do the several kinds of labor 
necessary to build and finish a home. 
But, of course, when there is a strong 
incentive to own your home the task 
becomes lighter. However, it is still a 
man's size job.— The Editors. 


were supposed to be, suggested 
empty eye-sockets in a skull. 
There was a roof but no floors. 

Straightway upon arriving at 
the spot where the steps might 
have been Mrs. Leinen’s imagi- 
nation began to have the best 
sort of time in picturing the 
house as it might be. 

“Look,” she exclaimed, "what 
a cheery living room we could 


make across the front! The fireplace will be in the 
center facing the door and we can make a sunparlor 
here easily and over there a breakfast corner.” 

Her imagination was so vivid and her ejaculations 
so enthusiastic that I almost overlooked the fact that 
ours was a rather precarious position—balancing 
ourselves on narrow floor beams. However, I could 
see that she had the right idea, as usual, and so after 
parking her in a somewhat safer spot, I examined 
the woodwork and found that the framework timber 
was all in good condition; the ten years it had stood 
had only tended to season it. All the corner timbers 
were 4” x 4” spruce, the floor beams on the first floor 
were 2” x 10”; the second floor 2” x 8”, and the attic 
ou X 6”. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that we were doing a 
lot of talking about what we would do to the place 
but we hadn't the slightest idea whether we could 
buy it or not. The owner evidently was unconscious 
of its value to home hunters for he had not erected 
any "To Let” or "For Sale” sign on the weed-choked 
premises. 

So we went to the Town Hall and poked into the 
archives where we found out that an old bachelor 


Western Electric 
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“Well, you've got sand. You can’t build a nouse on 
sand alone, but if you want to try, go ahead.” 

That was May 30, 1921. On that day we began 
two years” solid work. On Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 
days, vacations and evenings. 

Because it is important to know what should go 
into a house and just as important to know what 
should not, and as we had no surplusage of funds to 
indulge in the luxury of an architect, my first job was 
to draw up a rough set of plans. I drew them on a 
large sheet of brown paper to the accompaniment of 
Mrs. Leinen’s suggestions: “Pd like to have double 
French doors in the centre of the front, opening 
directly into the living room with two large windows 
on each side of the doorway. Then we can have 
flower boxes on the outside of the house under the 
windows. And as you step into the living room I’d 
like to have the fireplace in the centre of the house 
facing the front doors with double French windows 
on the left-end side of the house and French doors 
leading into a sun-parlor,”—and so on, until after I 
had used up sixteen pencils and a dozen erasers our 
crude plans were ready. Then I set to work figuring 


how many windows, doors, feet of flooring, bun- 
dles of shingles, feet of studding for partitions, 
trim for the inside and outside, rolls of tar 
paper, nails, bricks, lime, plaster, sand, cement, 
lathes, plumbing fixtures, piping, hot water 
heating system, electrical fixtures, B.X. cable 
and the thousand and one other articles that 
would be required to start the job. Then I 
made up lists of the necessary materials and 
sent them to the various supply houses for 
prices. When the prices were received, I 
placed the orders with those suppliers who 
gave me the best prices and with the under- 
standing that the materials were to be deliv- 
ered only as I needed them. In this way I © 
avoided having large piles of material lying 
around long before I was ready to use them. 

By the time all this part of the job was | 
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The author and his wife resting after their labors 
in their home-made home, reading the News 


who lived in New York City held the mortgage 
on which he had foreclosed when the contrac- 
tor went bankrupt. We also learned that three 
or four people had already tried to buy the 
property but he would not do business with 
anyone. Heis alleged to have said that he did 
not care what happened to the property, but 
that whatever did happen would happen while 
it was in his possession. 

“Well,” said "the Boss,” "maybe something 
has happened that has made him change his 
mind. Let's go see him. He may sell it to us.” 
We went and he did—after we had told and 
retold him our story several times. We told 
him that we wanted a home of our own and if 
we could get the old partly finished house we | | 
would completelv finish it ourselves. He said, Here is the industrious pair making and painting the lattice-work 
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settled it was the first of July and I had decided to 
take my vacation the first two weeks of that month. 
Actual work on our home was started on the Fourth. 
I bought the largest fire-cracker I could get and at 
eight o’clock, July 4, 1921, my enthusiastic helpmate 
and myself lit the cracker, which exploded with such 
a loud report that it startled the entire neighborhood. 

From then on things began to hum; the first week 
saw smoke coming out of the chimney. It also saw 
“the Boss’” overalls ruined from mixing the lime, 
sand and cement for mortar. Throughout the first 
summer one job after another was finished. Our ob- 
ject was to get the house all closed in before the cold 
weather set in so that we could do such inside work 
as the rough plumbing and the electrical work then. 

During the winter and next spring, Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays were the only time we could work 
and things dragged a bit. But “the Boss” ” en- 
thusiasm never waned. 

By the winter of 1922 our home was beginning to 
show the signs of 
completion; we were 
ready to start lathing. 
One very cold Sunday 
morning I said to my 
wife: "Today you get 
your entered appren- 
tice degree in lath- 
ing.” “All right!” she 
sad lm game” 
Well,” I said, "the 
hardest part of this 
job for you will be 
that you can't talk 
very much; you will 
have to carry the lath 
nails in your mouth 
and push them out 
with your tongue as 
you need them.” Then 
I explained about 
spacing the lath, and 
the number to lay be- 
fore making a break. 
By the time I had a 
good fire going in the fireplace she had nailed up half 
a bundle of laths and was chewing up handful after 
handful of nails like an expert lather. We couldn't 
do much talking that day for fear of swallowing a 
nail, but later in the afternoon it got too cold to work 
any longer as I had used up all the firewood. As we 
stood in front of the fireplace watching the last 
embers flickering out she said “Gee! that was a lot of 
fun putting on those laths.” Then we started for my 
wife’s mother’s house where we had been invited for 
supper. As we stepped into the living room mother 
exclaimed, “My! you children must be terribly cold, 
look how blue your lips are.” Then Dad sarcastically 
said, "You're a fine husband, making your wife work 
until her lips are blue with cold on a day like this.” 
The Missus and I looked at each other and both of us 
burst out into laughter. “Thats not from cold, 
mother, that’s only a little dirt from the lath nails,” 
we laughingly explained. 

About March, 1923, the plaster job was completed, 


In a room like this, even the golden-throated canary in the gilded 
cage expressively sings "There's No Place Like Home! ” 


Western Electric ? 


and in accordance with another of my wife's ideas 
which not only saved time but money. It was that 
we put on plaster that will look effective without the 
necessity of decorating it after a year. We messed 
around with lime, sand and cement until we had what 
I called a sand finish. It was really a second coat 
mortar mixture with double the quantity of sand usu- 
ally used. This I gave a float finish which dried out 
a very effective shade of gray quite different from the 
usual glaring white plaster finish. 

An early vacation enabled us to make such good 
progress that by the 15th of June, 1923, all the trim 
around doors and windows was finished, doors hung, 
oak floors laid and all the interior trim was ready for 
paint. 

Mrs. Leinen had become expert at painting, having 
done most of the outside painting during the days 
while I was at the office. She mixed all her own 
paint—and she did not choose colors that create an 
effect lik> a fight between the Aurora Borealis and a 
Newark Bay Sunset. 
For the living-room 
and dining-room trim 
she mixed apple green 
which in contrast 
with the soft gray 
plaster was very ef- 
fective. The doors and 
stair treads were 
given a dull mahog- 
any finish and white 
shellac and wax were 
used on the oak floors. 
The breakfast corner 
which is in an alcove 
at the rear end of the 
living and dining 
room was stained 
with a dull finish ma- 
hogany. With the sun 
and light streaming in 
from fourteen win- 
dows and two sets of 
French doors upon 
this setting (in all 
there are thirty-eight windows in our home) with its 
ruffled curtains and green and black flowered cre- 
tonne draperies and furniture covering, the effect is 
very pleasing. For the kitchen we used a combina- 
tion of canary yellow for the walls and ceiling, and 
delft blue for the trim. That combination will knock 
out the worst of before-breakfast grouches. This 
room receives an abundance of sun which shines in 
through blue and yellow curtains. There is a blue 
enamel refrigerator, kitchen cabinet and gas stove, a 
kitchen table and chairs in yellow and blue, and blue 
and white blocked linoleum on the floor. Can't you 
picture the sunshiny effect of those yellow walls and 
blue furniture! 

A series of three, five and seven steps lead from 
both the kitchen and living room to the second floor 
on which is the main bedroom, nursery, bath and 
guest-room. In the main bedroom the trim is painted 
a rich mauve. There are six windows in this room, 
through which the sun (Continwed on page 14) 
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To our left 
we have the 
girls of the 
Em plov: 
ment Divi- 
sion, in their 
new “over- 
alls” designed 
for neatness, 
as well as ser- 
viceabil- 
ity. These 
smocks, worn 
over the 
dresses pro- 
tect them 
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These men, intent upon disen- 
tangling the whys and where- 
fores of the brow-furrowing 
blue prints, form one of the 
smaller blue print reading 
classes of the Hawthorne Club 
Evening School. To graduates 
of this course the anatomy of a 
super-whooper degenerative 
peprodyne radio set is as plain 
as the president of the Old 
Maid’s Convention 


To aid in getting out rush orders 
at night and to make the handling 
of reels safe against possible ac- 
cident from bad illumination on 
dark days, these high-powered 
flood lights were installed in the 
reel yard. The photo on the left 
was taken at night and shows the 
daylight intensity of the lights 
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Here is one chess tournament that 
cannot end in blows, as the con- 
testants are 4,000 miles apart, at 
Antwerp and Hawthorne. The games 
are carried on by mail and will prob- 
ably take four years to complete 


The Antwerp team is to the left above 
and this is the Hawthorne Team 


Thomas De Rusha, one of the Company’s 

long-service men, celebrates the 50th birth- 

day of the telephone with the assistance of 
Miss Frances Dempsey 


The central figure is 
T. A. Smiddy, minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of 
the Irish Free State, 
who visited the Haw- 
thorne Plant recently. 
To the. £6 ht. of 
Mr. Smiddy is W. 
McNally, the noted 
Irish baritone. At the 
left is G. H. Porter, of 
the Graybar Electric 
Company 
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Last Call for Ex-Service Men 


An Opportunity United States Veterans Should Not Overlook 
By W. A. SCHNEDLER, 195 Broadway 


and privilege of obtaining maximum life in- 

surance from the Government at minimum 
cost. Since this opportunity will be withdrawn on 
July 2, 1926, it would be well for all service men, who 
have allowed their war-time insurance to lapse or who 
have not converted it to one of the permanent forms 
of policies, to seriously consider their present insur- 
ance needs, or their possible future needs, and then 
take the necessary steps to obtain what they are en- 
titled to before it is too late. 

There are some who are of the opinion that because 
the dividend rates and cash values of the Commercial 
Insurance Companies are larger than those of Gov- 
ernment Insurance, that the net cost of the latter will 
perhaps be more than the net cost of com- 
mercial insurance. Other people argue 
that the dividends of Government Insur- 
ance are likely to decrease whereas some 
of the Commercial Insurance Companies 
are increasing their dividends. However, 
since the Government and the insurance 
companies cannot guarantee their future 
dividends, there is only one fair com- 
parison, and that is the actual results dur- 
ing the past six years that the Govern- 
ment Insurance has been in force. 

A comparison of published rates of 
eleven Commercial Insurance Companies 
was made and the company which showed 
the lowest net cost was then compared 
with Government Insurance. Following 
are the results of this comparison for the 
past six years, which is the only period for 
which comparable data are available. 


| | NITED STATES veterans have the opportunity 


Net Premiums and Net Cost 
$1,000 Ordinary Life Policy at Age 30 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


Accumulated Cash Net 
Years Net Premium Net Premium Value Cost 
$17.36 $17.36 $9.45 $7.91 
1 15.62 32.98 19.22 13.76 
2 15.59 48.57 29.33 19.24 
3 15.55 64.12 39.78 24.34 
4 c 15,51 79.63 50.58 29.05 
5 15.47 95.10 61.74 33.36 
6 15.43 110.53 7327 37.26 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. (Participating) 
$22.85 Sen. aa $22.85 
1 17.86 AES. «Gask 40.71 
2 17.68 58.39 $32.45 25.94 
3 17.48 75.87 43.92 31.95 
4 17.26 93.13 55.73 37.40 
5 17.05 110.18 67.90 42.28 
6 16.83 127.01 80.41 46.60 


It will be noted that the total accumulated net pre- 
miums, after deducting dividends, have amounted to 
$110.53 for Government Insurance and $127.01 for 
one of the commercial companies or a difference of 


$16.48 per $1,000 of insurance. The last column to 
the right shows what the net cost would have been 
each year if the insurance had been cancelled. 

These comparisons do not take into consideration 
the fact that Government Insurance provides for 
monthly payments of $5.75 per $1,000 of insurance in 
case of total disability, and a waiver of further pay- 
ments of premiums, whereas the above rates for the 
Commercial Insurance Companies do not provide for 
disability payments. Disability payments made by 
the Government will be deducted from the face of the 
policy. 

These comparisons also disregard the fact that 
Government Insurance may be paid monthly, quar- 
terly or semi-annually at only very slight increases 

over the annual premiums, whereas 
many of the Commercial Insurance Com- 
` panies add 6% to the annual premiums 
to obtain the monthly or quarterly 
premiums. 


Facts about Government Insurance 


Only those who carried war-time term 
insurance are entitled to reinstate and 
convert such insurance. 

The amount reinstated and converted 
cannot exceed the amount of term insur- 
ance previously carried. It may be rein- 
stated in multiples of $500 but not less 
than $1,000. 

Å person now in good health may rein- 
state and convert this insurance regard- 
less of the date of lapsation. 

Your war-time term insurance may be 
converted to any of the following forms of 
permanent insurance: 


Ordinary Life 


20 Payment Life 20 Year Endowment 
30 66 66 30 66 66 
Endowment at age of 62. 


Premiums may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. 

If your term insurance is still in force, it may be 
converted by filing application (Form 739) with the 
U. S. Veterans” Bureau. 


If you have allowed your term insurance to lapse, it 
must be reinstated before it can be converted. To re- 
instate, you must file application (Form 742) and pay 
two monthly premiums, one premium at the rate paid 
when your term insurance lapsed, and the other pre- 
mium on the new policy at your present age. For 
example, if your term insurance lapsed when you 
were 30 years of age, then you must pay 69 cents per 
$1,000 insurance to reinstate this policy, and if you 
are now 34, then you must pay $1.65 more to cover 
your first premium on an ordinary life policy. Form 
742 includes a report of (Continued on page 28) 


Our Question Contest 


Robert Bruce Brooke, of Hudson Street, Sends in Winning Answer to Question "Would You 
Hire Yourself for Your Present Job If You Were the Boss?” 


HE question which is an- 
| swered this month is, it 
seems to the NEWS, a par- 
ticularly difficult one. In order 
to answer it most intelligently, 
it is necessary to withdraw from 
one’s personality, as it were, and 
to observe oneself dispassionate- 
ly. This is not easy to do. And 
yet, it is felt that the answers 
published have accomplished this 
to a high degree. 

To Robert Bruce Brooke of 
the Hudson Street Machine Shop 
goes the award for the best 
answer, and a check for twenty- 
five dollars has been sent to him. 

Remember that there are still 
a few days to send in answers to 
the question "Why Are People 
Promoted?” Replies to this 
question must reach the NEWS 
office at Broadway by April 15. 


Honorable Mention 
EFORE answering this question 
B I want to point out a few 
facts which will help to clarify the 

thought back of the question. > 

1. Nobody likes to be “hired.” 
That is human nature pure and 

simple. | 
2. A “job” is tedious and uninterest- 


ing. An occupation may be attractive, interesting and compelling. 
3. An organization which needs “bosses” rather than lead- 


ers is defective in more than one way. 


Briefly, my answer to your question is:—“I would never 
think of working or being hired by anybody but myself. This 


can be done in the employ 
of any firm having sound 
organization policies. 

Certainly, I would not 
hire myself if my view- 
point were not as outlined 
above. 

—Charles Derville 


OULD I hire my- 

self for my present 
job if I were boss? You 
just bet your life I would! 
And why not? I know my 
stuff—and I admit it! 
Neatness personified, to 
begin with. A good be- 


ginning at least. I can’t 1 
find a typewriter that can $ 
stand up under my speed. 2. 


I taught old Ike Pitmann 
all he knew about short- 
hand and then some. 
When it comes to speed in 
taking dictation, I have to 
use asbestos notebooks to 3: 
keep from setting fire to 
the pages. Everybody 
knows my files. If they 
don’t they ought to. 
Twice a year the Library 
Bureau (not an adver- 
tisement) sends its ex- 


May 15, 1926. 


answer. 
Typewrite your answer if possible. i 
is a great help to the girls who make copies of the answers.) 


Address your answer to: 


THE WINNING ANSWER 
to 


"Would You Hire Yourself 
For Your Present Job If 
You Were the Boss?” 


1. Yes. 


lst. Because, without being egotis- 
tical, I feel I possess the fundamental 
values necessary in any person in whom 
a concern places an investment in time 
and money, namely, character, personal 
integrity, intelligent self-interest, men- 
tal alertness, ambition and a fair 
education. 


2nd. Because I have always re- 
garded my job as an investment which 
must earn money for my concern and 
for myself, an investment which must 
become increasingly valuable. 


3rd. Because I am happy at my job, 
confident in the concern for which I 
work and in myself. 


.4th. Because I am interested in my 
co-workers and believe in cooperating 
with them. 


5th. Because I know my job and can 
instruct others in my work. 


6th. Because I can do as I am told 
without disgruntlement or loss of per- 
sonal initiative. 
— Robert Bruce Brooke, 
395 Hudson Street. 


position. 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION 


"How Should You Live on 24 Hours a Day?” 


NSWERS must be received in the office of the Western 
Electric News at Broadway by the close of business on 
The winning answer, which will receive an 
award of Twenty-five Dollars in cash, will be published in the 
July, 1926, issue. 

For the benefit of those who are just beginning to send in 
answers, we repeat the rules of the contest: 

All employees of the Western Electric Company, with the 
exception of the members of the staff of the Western Electric 
News, are eligible to compete. 


Answers must not exceed 200 words in length. 


Write on one side of the paper. 
business address in the upper left hand corner. 
object to having your name used, sign it at the end of the 
If you do object, sign your initials or a pen-name. 
(This is not required, but 


Question Contest, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS 
195 Broadway Mail 
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Put your name and 
If you do not 


perts to me to get pointers om 
improved methods. Service? Why 
when my boss buzzes for me, I arrive 
on the scene so quickly he forgets- 
what he wanted me for. Memory? I 
hold copyrights on all the memory 
training systems in this country and 
Hoboken. In my sixty-odd (mostly 
odd) years of service, I haven't 
missed more than two weeks, and 
that was when I broke my arm pat- 
ting myself on the back! Why if I 
were boss, I'd be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to hire a person of my caliber. 
'N that's that! 
—X. Purt 


ES, because I have convinced 

myself I am the right man for 
my present job. I say “convinced 
myself” because I am honest with 
myself in the matter, and one who is 
fair unto oneself cannot help but be 
fair unto others. 

The firm, through its officers, can- 
not always know whether or not an 
employee is honest—that only the 
employee knows within himself. Very 
seldom does the boss find out an em- 
ployee’s dishonesty until it has 
reached the stage of carelessness, 
then it is difficult to estimate the loss 
to the firm and employee. 

I am happy and conscientious in 
my work, and willing to learn more 
of it, knowing I am serving the pub- 
lic, thereby helping to build a 
greater city, and a greater mam 
within. 

Having taken inventory of myself, 
I honestly feel I am a sound cog in 


the wheel, therefore as “Boss” I am hired for my present 


John J. Wilson 


Y answer is—“Yes” and my guide is my term of service. 
Inefficiency is known to employers and employees alike 


and works three great 
wrongs. 

First—Employers sacri- 
fice profit when counte- 
nancing inefficiency. 

Second — Efficient em- 
ployees are denied em- 
ployment when employ- 
ment is usurped by the in- 
efficient. 

T hird—Inefficiency is 
not always intentional, 
therefore correction must. 
be made. 

Premeditated ineffi- 
ciency can be corrected! 
through dismissal. Unin- 
tentional inefficiency 
should be overcome with 
education or new fields 
opened to the misplaced 
employee. 

To market one’s ser- 
vices we must develop a 
saleable (and when sold 
valuable) service in order 
to continue employment. 

Advancement and con- 
tentment to an employee 
are one. To have both 
we must improve. The 
employee who is improv- 

(Continued on page 28) 


Blood Pressure 
By DR. F. L. SMITH 
Works Surgeon, Hawthorne Works 


arterial pressure, measured and interpreted by 
expert examiners, is a valuable index to nor- 
malcy or abnormalcy in the human machine. 

Nature has not put a gauge on man so he can ata 
glance determine what his blood pressure is, but 
science has given to the doctor a very simple mechan- 
ical device for taking this reading. 

The pressure of the blood in the arteries is not con- 
stant, even under normal conditions. The heart 
pumps the blood through the arteries to the organs of 
the body and anything that alters the force of the 
heart or the resistance or the elasticity of the blood 
vessels, will alter the blood pressure. So it is ap- 
parent that blood pressure will normally 
rise after exercise, a heavy meal, mental 
strain, etc. 

In the normal healthy human the pres- 
sure comes back to normal with rest and 
relaxation but when disease takes hold 
and the organs fail to function, abnor- 
malcies of blood pressure do not readjust 
themselves, but remain as unmistakable 
symptoms of disorders. 


5 te pressure, or more properly speaking, 


HEN things go wrong within our 

bodies, additional burdens are 
thrown upon the heart and the heart’s 
efforts to meet the unusual demands 
imposed upon it give a warning sig- 
nal on the delicate instrument used 
by the examining physician. 

This warning signal, or “abnormal blood pressure” 
as we know it, is not a disease in itself, but a symp- 
tom of some dis-function or pathology in our anat- 
omy—a barometer of health. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these storm warnings can not be read without 
the help of the expert examiner and his delicate 
instruments. 

High blood pressure may be due to the presence of 
alcohol or other poisons in the body—infections, such 
as rheumatism, and those from diseased teeth and 
tonsils, or it may be due to the gradual hardening and 
loss of elasticity of the arteries with advancing age. 
Poisoning of the body from over-eating, particularly 
when the diet is unbalanced, will cause a heavy de- 
mand on the heart for blood to counteract the poisons 
formed. This will result in high blood pressure as 
long as the dietetic habits remain faulty. 

Low blood pressure, on the other hand, is the sig- 
nificant sign of certain other diseases. It is often 
evident when the germs of typhoid or tuberculosis 
are at work in the body. 


F we were constantly to check our blood pressure 
we would at all times be in a position to recognize 
functional errors which, if uncorrected, not only may 
alter the usefulness of the organs temporarily but 
sooner or later are sure to cause permanent changes 
that can never be righted. 


The Author 


It would seem good sense, therefore, for all of us 
to submit ourselves to thorough physical examina- 
tion, and I suggest that this should be at least as 
often as once a year. I can think of no better birth- 
day present for yourself, no sounder form of insur- 
ance for those at home, than a thorough physical 
examination. 


Let the doctor read and interpret your barometer — 


for you. Give him the chance, through this channel, 

to identify and check the development of incipient 

disease. He can see the danger ahead long before 

you are conscious of it and indicate the sailing direc- 

tions, which, if followed, will give you a chance to 

find safe anchorage in the port of good health before 
the storm breaks. 


A “HOME-MADE” HOUSE 
(Continued from page 9) 
streams from morning until night, showing up 
very prettily the ruffled rose curtains and lav- 
ender silk drapes. The nursery, tiled bathroom 
ne guest room all show the handiwork of "the 

Ons.” 

The last hard job we had to do was to con- 
crete the cellar floor. In doing this work we 
had unexpected help. We had just received 
four yards of sand and gravel which had been 
dumped in the street in front of the house. We 
were standing there figuring how long it was 
going to take us to cart it to the nearest cellar 
window by wheelbarrow when our neighbor’s 
little daughter came running over with a pail 
and shovel. “Tin I pay in your sandpile?” she 
lisped. “Sure, honey,” I said. Then I loaded 
up my wheelbarrow and pushed it over to the 
cellar window (where I had built a temporary 
chute) and dumped the sand down it into the 
cellar. When I got back to the sandpile there were several 
children playing in it. After I had rolled in my second 
load of sand, one of the youngsters decided she wanted 
to help me. She started carrying the sand to the chute 
in her little pail. As I had enough sand in the cellar 
then for my first batch of cement, I went down, mixed and 
spread it. In the meantime I noticed that my pile of 
sand in the cellar was getting bigger and bigger, and I could 
hear a great clatter of feet running back and forth. I 
went out to see what was going on and to my surprise there 
were sixteen youngsters of all sizes racing each other back 
and forth to see who could carry in the most sand. It was 
an interesting sight. Some of the kiddies had pails, some 
boxes, some paper bags, some old tomato cans; anything that 
would hold sand was put into use. By noon the four yards of 
sand and gravel were in my cellar and I had been to town and 
brought back four quarts of ice cream and three or four 
pounds of cookies. We spread out the impromptu feast on a 
table made of planks and sawhorses under a tree, and right 
there those children became our devoted friends. Every day 
after that they all came around looking for another sandpile. 

The day before July 4, 1923 (two years after we started to 
build our home) our “home-made” house was completed and 
we moved in our furniture. We both worked until three 
o’clock the morning of the Fourth arranging our furniture and 
putting the finishing touches here and there. At eight o’clock 
we put a match to the fuse of the mate of the fire-cracker we 
had lighted two years before. It went off with the same loud 
report that signalized a grand and glorious Independence Day 
for us, for we were independent of landlords; we had a home 
of our own built with our own hands. 


Some poet has aptly described our home in these lines: 


“Home is not merely four square walls, 
Though with picture hung and gilded. 
Home is where affection calls, 

Where its shrine the heart has builded.” 


Putting the Tester to the Test 


The Hawthorne Laboratory Evolves an Ingenious Method of Checking the Accuracy of the 
Hardness Tester 


ALK about your torture chambers and your 

| prison ships! The ancients weren’t in it with 

the methods used at the Inspection Laboratories 

at Hawthorne. Somebody ought to start a humane 

society for copper wire, paper, steel, and all the other 
materials that go into telephone manufacture. 

Inspection laboratory experts spend their time sub- 
jecting these materials to the most brutal ordeals 
imaginable. Even in the ancient horror chambers 
they never stretched a man out just to see how much 
he would stretch before breaking, or let a weight 
drop on him to see how big a dent it would make, 
or squeezed him up to see how much he could be com- 
pressed. But that’s just the sort of treatment Haw- 
thorne is giving the raw materials it receives, some 
of them haughty aristocrats from the farthermost 
parts of the globe and worth almost their weight in 
gold. But whether 
they like it or not, they 
have to stand up prop- 
erly under these rigid 
tests to prove that 
they are worthy of 
becoming part of the 
nation’s telephone sys- 
tem, and that they will 
be reliable and unfail- 
ing under any emer- 
gency. 

Most of the more 
difficult raw material 
tests are performed in 
the Inspection Labora- 
tory. Recently the 
laboratory men were 
confronted with the 
problem of testing a 
testing machine. With 
this particular ma- 
chine that happened 
to be rather difficult 
to do and the engineers attracted considerable atten- 
tion by their clever method of solving the difficulties. 
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HE machine is a Rockwell hardness tester, used 

at Hawthorne to test the hardness of such metals 
as steels, bronzes, etc. The toolroom, for example, 
finds it very useful in tempering dies and tool parts, 
as it gives a positive reading of the parts under test 
and appears to be superior to the scleroscope test 
and certain other hardness tests. 

The metal to be tested is placed on an anvil, a 
“penetrator” is pressed against it, and pressure is 
applied to ascertain how far the penetrator will pene- 
trate. A dial registers the hardness in proportion to 
the amount the penetrator moves and in this way the 
degree of hardness is determined. 

To arrive at a proper interpretation of the data 
thus taken on hardness testers at various testing 


Brass company experts watch Hawthorne men test hardness machine 

by new method. Left to right—G. L. Schnable, Chief of Hawthorne 

Raw Material Inspection; G. S. Mallett, Anaconda Brass Co.; H. E. 

Gregory, Kenosha Branch, American Brass Co., and G. R. Brown, 
Chief of Hawthorne’s Inspection Laboratory 


laboratories throughout the country it became neces- 
sary to determine accurately the pressures being 
exerted by these machines. If they are not adjusted 
the same, it might happen that a supplier would test 
material and find it sufficiently hard, while the Haw- 
thorne testers would find it should be rejected. 


HE problem of measuring these machines to 
standardize them was therefore put up to the 
Hawthorne Laboratory to solve. 

Instead of improvising levers and balancing with 
weights or using some indirect method employing 
spring compression, all very difficult to do in this par- 
ticular instance, the laboratory hooked up a pair of 
machines into a bucking contest. The hardness-tester’s 
opponent was another interesting machine, an Olsen 
mechanical tester. This machine ordinarily is en- 
gaged in making ac- 
curate tests of the 
strength of materials 
under tension, but as 
it is versatile and has 
plenty of ambition, it 
didn’t mind doing 
little extra work. Cali- 
brated with standard 
weights, it is of such 
construction that it 
will record pressures 
on its weighing tables 
to an accuracy of 1/10 
of one per cent. 

What the inspection 
experts did was buck 
these two machines 
and thus determine 
the pressure the Rock- 
well was exerting by 
reading the dial of the 
Olsen. The Rockwell 
machine was so 
mounted that for testing purposes, it became an 
integral part of the Olsen machine frame. The 
weighing table of the Olsen was then placed in such 
a position that the pressure exerted by the Rock- 
well bore directly upon it. By exercising extreme 
care in the measurements, very satisfying checks were 
obtained. 

This method, when brought to the attention of the 
testing laboratory of the American Brass Companv 
at Kenosha, was thought to be of such value tha. 
they requested us to check their Rockwell tester in 
this way. The results were entirely satisfactory, and 
it is very probable that this method will be adopted 
in other testing laboratories for this and similar 
purposes. 
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The Voice with the Smile may Win, but the Cordial 
Handclasp still spells Friendship.—ED. 
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The Union Station at Washington from which our President and other officials come and go. The statue of Columbus 
will be noticed in the foreground 


Washington— The Nation’s Capital 


By Andrew Kenny of the Washington Distributing House 


HAT is your reaction when Washington, the 

city, is mentioned? The source of supply for 

those little packages of seeds that your Con- 
gressman sent you each spring. The place where you 
spent your honeymoon instead of going to Niagara 
Falls. The Capitol Limited. Walter Johnson. The 
Washington Monument. Those shrines to the mar- 
tyrs to the highest ideals of America—the Lincoln 
Memorial, the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and 
Mount Vernon? 

A half million souls now, but probably no other city 
in the United States suffered 
such trials and tribulations of 
birth. In almost every in- 
stance the founding of our 
cities was attended by some 
form or other of discourage- 
ment and adversity. In some 
settlements it was, perhaps, 
hostile Redskins; another 
famine. Or the _ difficulty 
might have been among the 
settlers themselves—internal 
dissension or a smattering of 
intolerance brought over from 
the Old World. In the case of 
Washington the pains of labor 
were caused by politics. It was 
not a case of a band of 
pioneers halting at a spot on 
the banks of the Potomac and 
saying, “Here we shall build 
a city!” Rather, it was the 
fact that a handful of the 
country’s ablest statesmen, at 
that time, with the power to 
say, "Here shall stand the Na- 
tional Capital!” was being be- 
sieged and beleaguered, lob- 
bied and buttonholed by the 
political log-rollers of that MØ 


of a number of places favorable to private interests. 

At one time or another in the early days of our 
country, Philadelphia, Lancaster and York, Pa., Tren- 
ton and Princeton, N. J., Annapolis and Baltimore, 
Md., and New York City housed a Continental Con- 
gress and laid claim to being the National Capital, 
while the various constituents fought among them- 
selves for that distinction. 

It was in 1790 that Alexander Hamilton, in his ef- 
forts to put through his plan of assumption by the 
Federal Government of war debts incurred by the 
several states, was meeting 
stern opposition from Vir- 
ginia. He interested Thomas 
Jefferson in a proposal 
whereby, in exchange for Jef- 
ferson’s support of his finan- 
cial program, he would back 
the Potomac River project for 
the Capital. Thus it came 
about that, through the lead- 
ership of these two great 
statesmen, an act was passed 
on July 16, 1790, and was 
signed by President George 
Washington, establishing the 
seat of government of the 
United States on the banks of 
the Potomac River. 


planning the city that was 
destined to become the most 
beautiful in America, and the 
Washington of today is a 
monument to the vision and 
courage of George Washing- 
ton, Major L’Enfant and 
others of its early dreamers 
and developers. Its broad 
avenues are lined with stately 
and well-kept trees; its splen- 


period to locate the seat of na- A picturesque spot in Rock Creek Park, did public buildings are fash- 


tional government at any one Washington 
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ioned after almost every era 


Great pains were taken in 


APRIL, 1926 


of architecture. 
beauty in magnificently intri- 
cate curves and angles, or in 
majestic simplicity. Parks 
were laid out by men who 
knew their landscapes; wide 
drives; a plethora of monu- 
ment and fountain studded 
circles and squares, cool and 
velvety green in summer, 
their verdant serenity un- 
marred by signs worded to 
cow one into snubbing nature’s 
mutely eloquent invitation to 
tarry and rest close to earth. 

Although the external 
beauty that is Washington is 
apparent at every turn, one 
must not overlook the treas- 
ures which are on view within 
the walls. At the National 
Museum, the Corcoran Art 
Gallery and the Freer Gallery, 
those with an esthetic bent 
may fairly gorge themselves 
on Whistler, Reynolds, 
Moreau, Gainsborough and 
scores of other masters. Rare 
and priceless objects of art— 
bronzes, statuary, manu- 
scripts — are housed within 
these buildings and heavily 
guarded. 

Washington is peopled by folk from all over the 
world, a population that is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. In a short walk one may see a crowd of noisy 
and extravagantly trousered young men or short- 
skirted young women, students at Washington’s many 
institutions of learning; a turbaned figure from the 
Orient; a group of Indian Chiefs in full regalia from 
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The Congressional Library, one of the world's 
great libraries 


Western Electric af 
One finds a a 


some western reservation; a 
swarthy diplomat from South 
America; a military attache 
of a foreign embassy, resplen- 
dently accoutred; a midship- 
man from Annapolis in his 
natty uniform; and of a Sun- 
day, the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge leaving church —a 
doff of the presidential high 
hat and a warm smile from 
the charming First Lady of 
the Land. 

The cosmopolitan nature of 
Washington’s half million sets 
it peculiarly apart from other 
cities. For instance, a native 
of Boston living in New York 
does not call himself a New 
Yorker—he is a Bostonian to 
the death. A New Yorker in 
Chicago is just that—not a 
Chicagoan. Set these two 
down in Washington and 
watch the change. Gradually 
the clan complex disappears— 
instead of going to the show 
with the old neighborhood 
gang, the usher slaps down 
the seats for former citizens 
of, perhaps, Boston, New 
York, New Orleans and Lib- 
erty Center, Ind. Accompany- 
ing some of them might be their bows and arrows. 
Yet each probably mails the weekly letter to points 
equally far flung. One hears, quite involuntarily, re- 
ports about the corn crop in Iowa, the wheat in Kan- 
sas, the new railroad in Florida or the big flood in Mis- 
sourl. The city’s native born, absorbing the cosmo- 
politan spirit of polyglot (Continued on page 44) 
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The Lincoln Memorial, a majestic monument to our martyred President 


Does It Pay? 


The True Story of an Amateur Gardener Who Made a Small Plot Yield Enough Vegetables 
| to Feed His Family 


in the city and moved to the country the ques- 
tion naturally arose, "Shall we have a gar- 
den?” It was bandied back and forth and argued 
pro and con. The man of the house contended that 
a vegetable garden didn't pay, that when you had 
vegetables in your garden they were cheap in the 
market. This position was doubtless taken because 
he knew that he would have to contribute the time 
and the money necessary to make it a success. But 
he was overruled by the other side of the house who 
was of the opinion that she 
had paid high prices for vege- 
tables long enough. Besides 
nobody could tell her that a 
garden wouldn't save money 
when a whole package of let- 
tuce seed could be bought for 
a dime while she had to pay 
fifteen cents for one silly little 
head. There was a fairly fer- 
tile piece of ground 25 feet by 
50 feet at the rear end of the 
lot that could be spared for 
a garden. To this spot the 
m.o.t.h. wended his weary 
way, spading fork in hand. 
The first few spades full 
were irksome, then the smell 
of the freshly turned earth 
got into his nostrils he became 
interested and by the time he 
had placed the soft warm soil 
over the little seeds in the 
trenches, he was positively en- 
thusiastic. He watched the 
little plants break through the 
ground and it was then he de- 


VW ina the Stewarts gave up their apartment 


notice. It had been years since they had tasted any- 
thing like them. And that was before they moved 
to the city. Vegetables had usually been picked three 
to four days before they reached the city table and 
were somewhat dried out. The ones they now used 
were out of the ground only several hours—some- 
times it was only a matter of minutes from the garden 
to the table. And what a difference. They were crisp 
and juicy. When the Golden Bantam corn reached 
the table there was a unanimous vote that nothing 
like it had ever been raised anywhere, at any time. 
Sweet corn bought at the 
stores had never yielded one- 
tenth the sweetness of the 
home-grown variety, besides 
there was a crispness and 
tenderness that they had 
never been able to obtain. 


ND some of the tomatoes 

of the “Ponderosa” 
variety grew so large that two 
of them were plenty for one 
meal for the whole family. 
The peas were sweet and lus- 
cious, the string beans were 
tender and stringless. The 
lima beans were delicious 
although a protracted dry 
spell prevented them from 
being all they could have been. 
These lasted until frost and 
during this time the novitiate 
passed the market every day 
where he saw the baskets full 
of beans with large brown 
spots on the pods laying in 
wait for the good housewife. 


. e Perhaps Natalie Seborowsky of the Kearny Works, . 
cided that he would give them ho ir so anprskeed Ta te perugal OF need datt. His own were always fresh 


the best care possible. The logs, is wondering whether a garden will pay. If and green. 


following day a delivery 
wagon drove up to the house 
and left an implement which resembled a plow, with 
the exception that it was much lighter and had a 
wheel on the front end instead of the familiar whiffle- 
tree. It was a cultivator, so the curious family was 
informed. 


HE onions, radishes, beets and stringbeans were 
coming along fine but needed cultivation. This 
meant long hours of hoeing in which the new gardener 
didn’t care to indulge. With the new tool he simply 
ran along each side of the row of plants heaping the 
fine, loose soil up around the seedlings and it seemed 
every time he did it he could almost see them grow 
for the next few days. This implement proved to be 
most useful, for with it Mr. Stewart could do four or 
five hours hoeing in a half hour. 
When fresh vegetables began to appear on the 
Stewart table the family began to sit up and take 


so, it is likely that this article may help her 


Mrs. Stewart kept close tab 
on the market prices of vege- 
tables and on the amounts she took from the garden 
so she could refute her husband’s arguments should 
he again take the stand that a garden didn’t pay. She 
found at the end of the season that she used more 
than a dollar’s worth of radishes and onions, peas, 
$1.10, string beans, $4.80, beets, 75 cents, carrots, 75 
cents, corn, $6.30, lima beans, $4.05, and tomatoes, 
$3.00 amounting to so near $25.00 that there was no 
use arguing about it. She had proved conclusively 
that the small garden more than paid for itself. Be- 
sides that Mr. Stewart got plenty of outdoor exercise 
and if he had played golf to the same amount he 
would doubtless have lost $25.00 worth of golf balls. 
There is not a doubt that the Stewarts will have a 


garden this spring as they are beginning to talk 


about the wonderful sweet corn and beans and 
tomatoes they will soon be eating fresh from the 
garden and there’s no "come-back” to talk like that. 


How the Telephone Receiver is Made 
By George S. Jackson, Apparatus Drafting Dept., Hawthorne 


HE telephone re- 
ceiver is an appar- 
ently simple device, 
yet it performs its function 
almost infallibly. It tells 
the butcher, the grocer, 
and the baker what we 
need; it calls the doctor for 
the sick; and when disas- 
ter, such as fire or flood, is 
impending, it spreads the 
warning, and saves lives. 
Now absolute dependa- 
bility in any piece of 
mechanism does not just 
happen. It is obtained only 
by carefully developed de- 
sign and intricate, accurate 
manufacturing processes. 
Most of these processes 
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are very interesting, but before describing them it 
may be well to give a brief description of the receiver 


and how it functions. 

If you will look at the receiver on your 
desk stand telephone you will notice that 
the container consists of a hard rubber 
case to which is screwed the cap that fits 
over the ear. The “insides” consist of 
a narrow U-type permanent magnet, to 
the legs of which a circular brass cup is 
attached. This cup has two flat pieces of 
soft iron projecting vertically through 
slots in its base. These iron pieces are 
electrically welded to the ends of the per- 
manent magnet, thus clamping the cup in 
place. Over each of these iron pieces is 
slipped a coil of fine wire, through which 
the current from the telephone line flows. 
A circular disc of thin sheet iron (the dia- 


Diagrammatic view of a telephone receiver cut through 
the middle to show its construction 


wire on the soft-iron pole 
pieces, makes each pole- 
piece and coil a small elec- 
tro magnet, whose mag- 
netism now aids, now op- 
poses that of the perma- 
nent magnet. This results 
in a varying force of at- 
traction in the soft-iron 
diaphragm of the receiver. 
Since the line current that 
causes these changes fluc- 
tuates in quantity exactly 
in accordance with the 
movements of the trans- 
mitter diaphragm when ac- 
tuated by the voice vibra- 
tions, the receiver dia- 
phragm, under the mag- 
netic effects of this cur- 


rent, is caused to duplicate the transmitter dia- 
phragm’s vibrations exactly. This results in a repro- 


The Author 


phragm) covers the cup. The whole mechanism of 


the receiver is held in 
holds the diaphragm 
at the correct distance 
from the pole pieces 
of the magnet assem- 
bly—i.e., from the 
ends of the two rec- 
tangular soft-iron 
pieces mentioned 
above. The cup and 
the diaphragm are 
clamped firmly to the 
shell of the receiver 
by the cap when it is 
screwed into place. | 

The operation of 
the receiver is this :— 
The telephone line 
current, flowing 
through the coils of 


place by this cup, which also 
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duction of the sound that caused the 
transmitter diaphragm to vibrate. 

But, simple though the receiver’s action 
is in principle, it will only work satisfac- 
torily in practice when its manufacture is 
safeguarded by a careful selection of ma- 
terials best suited for each part, as well 
as a careful selection of tool equipment 
and processes, to insure accuracy and 
uniformity of product. Forty-eight parts 
made from steel, iron, copper, brass, 
nickel silver, tin, lead, silk, fiber, rubber, 
paper, paraffin, sulphur and japanning 
compound, enter into the construction of 
the receiver. About two hundred opera- 
tions and as many inspections are re- 
quired to complete these parts. 


In some cases the raw materials are prepared at 


Hawthorne. 


Joseph Gauczrczyk operating a rubber compound mixing mill, pre- 
paring the material from which the receiver case is molded 
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For instance, the copper wire used in 
the coils is drawn 
from the ingot, tinned, 
and silk-insulated at 
Hawthorne. The 
works also prepares 
its own hard rubber 
compound used in the 
cap and the case. 

In other cases spe- 
cial equipment had to 
be developed. This is 
true of the case pro- 
filling machine and the 
magnet welding fix- 
ture referred to 
further on. 

The rubber compo- 
sition for the manu- 
facture of the receiver 
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Jack Stembal and Joseph Zurkow at the output end of the 
calender that rolls rubber sheet to size and cuts it into 3 EG 
strips. The receiver case blanks are stamped from this sheet r a "OA as, P eae 
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Receiver caps are molded from carefully measured 
amounts of powdered rubber using two-piece molding 
blocks assembled seven in a block 


This punch press stamps out the blanks 

that are molded into receiver cases. 

Notice how completely the guards pro- 

tect Paul Kuryvial, the operator, from 
any possible injury 
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Preparatory to vulcanization receiver 

shell blanks are assembled in a mold, 

with a core between each pair. Howard 

Best is putting the top half of the mold 
into place 


J. J. Masek is putting the high 

polish on the finished receiver 

cases by buffing them on a soft 
wheel made of cloth discs 


The magnet assembly is formed by welding two of the 
small soft iron punchings, which project through the slots 
in the cup, to the “U” magnet 


The case and cap of the receiver are made of hard rub- 
ber. In the center they are shown after vulcanizing. 
The outside pictures show them finished 
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cap and case is prepared from the crude rubber in 
accordance with a formula developed by the Western 
Electric chemists. Pure, new rubber sheet, together 
with other ingredients, including sulphur, rubber- 
dust made from scrap hard rubber, and a black dye, 
are mixed in a mill with parallel steel rolls. These 
rolls operate at different speeds to give the effect of a 
kneading action which produces an exceptionally 
homogeneous soft rubber sheet. 

The sheet is aged for forty-eight hours, and then 
reheated between friction rolls on the calendering 
machine, which rolls the sheets to a thickness of 
about three-tenths of an inch, and by means of rotary 
knives cuts it into strips just as it leaves the last 
roll. Blanks with a contour approximating the pro- 
file view of the receiver case are cut from these strips 
on a standard punch press. 

Two of these blanks are required for each case. 
These are placed in the opposite halves of a sym- 
metrical mold and a core the shape of the inside of a 
receiver is placed between the halves. The mold, 
whose construction is well 
shown in the illustration, 
is made of aluminum and 
designed to mold three 
cases at a loading. 

When the two halves of 
the molds are assembled 
the loaded molds are piled 
on iron trucks and 
clamped! tight. The vul- 
canizing takes place in 
the large drum in the 
background which is filled 
with steam under high 
temperature and medium 
pressure. This is done in 
two stages requiring 
about twenty-two hours, 
and is followed by a 100- 
hour aging period. 

The next operation, 
which gives the case the 
finished form, is the most 


An ingenious automatic lathe profiles the molded receiver 
case, removing all surface blisters and excess material. 
This view shows the mechanism, with the guards removed. 


The insert shows Zeno Moderski, who loads and unloads 
three of these machines, starting one upon a new part 
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The magnet assembly of the receiver is welded in an 

ingenious fixture, which holds the various parts in position 

until the welding is completed. The man in the center oper- 

ates the welding machine, the man at his right (nearest the 

fly-wheel) opens the fixture, 

welded assembly, the others in succession reload and lock 
the fixture for the welder 
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Miss Bernice Schauer is testing finished receivers on this 
electrical machine that compares them for quality and 
volume 
fascinating to observe. An automatic profiling ma- 
chine, with four diamond tools cutting simultaneously, 
removes the molding fins 
and completely shapes the 

case in one operation. 

The final operations are 
finish grinding and buff- 
ing and threading the 
open end. 

Each receiver case re- 
ceives nineteen inspection 
gauging operations to in- 
sure a uniform product. 

The manufacturing 
processes for the receiver 
cap are somewhat simpler 
and do not require as 
much time. Hard rubber 
scrap from the various 
hard rubber parts manu- 
factured at Hawthorne is 
ground to a very fine 
powder or “dust.” The 
cap is made of this “dust” 
sheet used for the case. 
instead of the soft rubber 
sheet used for the case. The molding process, of 
course, is also different. The cap-molding frame has 
seven compartments, two piece molding dies are used 
to form the inside and outside of the cap. 

The bottom half of each die is wedged tightly into 
the molding frame and a measured amount of rubber 
“dust” is placed in each. The top half of each die is 
then put in place and the entire frame placed between 
the gas heated platens in the hydraulic. 

In this press the molds are subjected for a half 
hour to a fairly high temperature and a heavy pres- 
sure and are then allowed to cool to about 100° F. 
before the molded caps are removed. The thread is 
molded in the cap, so the only machining operations 
required are drilling the center hole and profiling, 
grinding, and buffing the extreme outer diameter to 
remove the excess molding material. 

Like the case, the cap is thoroughly inspected so 
that it is sure to match the case in uniformity. 

These parts that go inside 


the next man removes the 
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SAV, SHADRACH, I HAVE FORGOTTEN TO DO THE WORK I 
TOOK HOME LAGT NIGHT AND TOD I HAVE MISLAID THE 


WOE UNTO YOU! DEMETRIUS. THOU SHOULDST JACK UP THY 
FAST FAILING MEMORY. GO THEE HOME AND MAKE A SEARCH. | 
EGAD! GHADRACH, IT SEEMS | TAKE AFTER MY 
COUSIN HOOSAC WHO HAD TO GO TO DENVER FOR I 
HIS LUNGS 
-Yp- VH-~ 
pr! HAs WELL, OPALINE, | CAPTURED 
THE FAIR OPHELIA RED- 
T > HANDED. 
& AYE, CONCERTINA, AND 
WHAT WAS SHE DOING? 
FIE UPON HER , OPALINE, SHE 
WAS USING MY LIP STICK. 
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FULL MANY A DAY SHALL PASS ERE MY NOGYHY SPOUSE 
SPEAKS TO ME AGAIN—HER VERY FACE HARDENS AT SIGHT OF ME. 
| I AND WHY , PRAY TELL, IS THAT, OLEANDER ? 
ill 
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EGAD, SIR , YOU 


YON BLAZE 
AND THE FIRE 


WOULDST I SEEM FORWARD, 
SIR IF I ASK HOW COME A 
BAPTIST CHURCH ONA © 
GOLF COURSE ? 

NAY, NAY, FAIR ONE, VIN 
AN 
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AHOY THERE , DANDERINE, ] HAVE WELL NIGH 
SPENT MY WHOLE NOON HOUR TRYING TO GET 
SOMETHING FOR MY MOTHER- IN- LAW. 

WHAT LUCK DUNHILL? HAVE YOU HAD 
ANY OFFERS? 


AH, FAIR ONE, 
| SEEMINGLY HAVE 
UTTERLY RUINED 
YOUR DOG- 
BUT HAVE NO = 
FEAR 1 WILL REPLACE 
THE ANIMAL- 

SiR‘— YOU J 
FLATTER YOURSELF- 
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TOSIS= | WISH |. HAD MONEY TO 
GET MARRIED ON 

HALLIE — OH, TOSIS, AND WHAT 
WOULD YOU DO THEN ? 

TOSIS— I'D BUY A NEW CAR 
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Opening the Windows of the World 


R. T. Barrett, of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Tells a Dramatic Story of 
Another Advance in Transatlantic Telephony 


66 JS TAND by, New York. Before putting on the 
next speaker, we’re going to open the windows 
and see if you can hear the chimes of 

St. Paul's.” 

Involuntarily the forty or so newspapermen who 
were gathered in a room on the second floor of 
24 Walker Street, New York, on the morning of 
March 7, 1926, glanced at the clock. It was 
almost eleven. Since half past eight they had 
been witnessing and taking part in the first public 
test of two-way transatlantic telephony between 


Scores of engineers on both sides of the Atlantic had 
played some part in bringing about the success of the 
experiment. In a larger sense, however, its success 
was made possible by the thousands of men and 
women who, throughout fifty years, have con- 
tributed to the development of the Art of Communi- 
cations in general and of the telephone in par- 
ticular. In this epoch-making event telephone 
workers everywhere may rightly feel a particularly 
keen interest, for it marks a forward step in the 
development of an art to which they, themselves, 


the United States and England. 

There was a silence as a wall 
clock ticked off the seconds and 
its minute hand crept around 
the dial. Exactly on the hour 
there came to the ears of the 
listening Americans the silver 
peal of a bell rung nearly four 
thousand miles away—then an- 
other and anccher until four 
had been sounded. It was eleven 
o’clock in the morning in Amer- 
ica, four o’clock in the after- 
noon in England. Somebody had 
opened a window in London, and 
St. Paul's had been brought 
within earshot of Walker Street. 

Somebody had opened other 
windows, to make this miracle 
possible. Somebody had flung 
back the shutters of silence 
which had hitherto isolated one 
hemisphere from another, mak- 
ing reciprocal communication by 
the spoken word impossible. 
Telephone engineers, schooled 
by long experience to guard 
against over-enthusiasm, told 
newspapermen in a rather mat- 
ter of fact way that this was 
merely one of a series of tests 
required for the further devel- 
opment of transoceanic teleph- 
ony. But to more than one of 
the laymen present, it seemed as 


_if someone had, indeed, thrown 


wide the windows of the world. 
A philosopher might have 
speculated, but would have 
speculated in vain, as to whose 
hand had swept aside these bar- 
riers to the spoken word. The 
test itself was carried on 
through the joint cooperation of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Radio 
Corporation of America and the 
British General Post Office. 


HS BROWN, of the Installation De- 
* partment, had one of the most unique 
experiences of his life when he got the 
chance to talk across the Atlantic in the 
recent telephone tests. For more than 
half a year he and his force of half a 
dozen men had been engaged in assembling 
and installing some of the most essential 
apparatus in the intricate set-up. The 
equipment they put together was used not 
only on the American side but in England. 


Mr. Brown had not only previously lis- 
tened in but had also talked to London, 
when he was given the opportunity to talk 
with one of the representatives of the 
British Post Office. 


Telling of the episode, Mr. Brown re- 
marked, "Of course, I was excited when 
I stepped into the booth to start talking. 
The wonder of the thing impressed me 
deeply. When I picked up the receiver, I 
first thought the circuit was dead. Then 
the control operator’s voice said ‘Go 
ahead” and I spoke in a natural voice, 
'Hello, London, Brown, of the Western 
Electric Company speaking.’ Promptly 
came the answer, clear as a bell: ‘Harrison 
of the British Post Office speaking.’ 


“I gulped a bit and then went on. Be- 
lieve me, that talk was an experience. 
Overwhelmed by the miracle of it, the ten- 
dency is to say trivial things. But I man- 
aged to keep going for fifteen minutes. We 
spoke mostly of the importance of the 
inter-continental speech communication. 
Incidentally, Mr. Harrison remarked he 
was in a silence cabinet, which is the name 
for a booth in England. My watch showed 
about noon and Mr. Harrison’s five P.M. 
The conversation throughout was uninter- 
rupted and absolutely clear.” 
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are daily contributing. 


A Significant Coincidence 


The importance of the test 
as an event in telephone history 
was given double emphasis by 
the fact that this first public 
demonstration of two-way 
telephony across the Atlantic 
took place exactly fifty years, to 
a day, after the granting, on 
March 7, 1876, of the first tele- 
phone patent to Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. 

It is a far cry from the issu- 
ing of this government docu- 
ment, covering the patent rights 
on an instrument which had not 
even then been made to trans- 
mit a complete sentence, to the 
maintaining of continuous con- 
tact for a period of many hours 
between two telephone instru- 
ments separated by four thou- 
sand miles of ocean. 

The room in which the New 
York end of the test was held 
was equipped with some fifty 
headsets similar to those used 
by operators when on duty. In 
talking to London, the speaker 
entered a sound-proof booth 
similar to those of a public pay- 
station and spoke into a trans- 
mitter very much like the ordi- 
nary transmitter in appearance. 
The mouthpiece and transmitter 
case were, however, somewhat 
larger than those of the familiar 
desk set, this being a special 
“high-quality” transmitter. The 
receiver was of the standard 
type. 

Near the speaker’s booth was 
another, equipped with what 
was to all intents and purposes 
an extension telephone of the 
same type, at which sat an 
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engineer of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, who kent in constant touch with an engi- 
neer of the British Post Office, working on a similar 
extension on the London end of the circuit. These 
two men introduced the speakers and, jointly, acted 
as masters of ceremonies. 

Each pair of speakers was allowed two minutes of 
conversation. For the most part these chats were 
carried on between representatives of New York 
newspapers and their confreres of the journalistic 
world in London. On account of the difference in 
time, the English journalists were all on hand at the 
beginning of the test, while the Americans were 
somewhat slow in arriving. On the American end, 
accordingly, telephone engineers and others “got on 
the line” in order to carry out the schedule as nearly 
as possible as arranged. 


Differences in Speech 


Differences of phraseology and pronunciation added 
interest to the conversations from the standpoint of 
the listeners-in. 
Americans invariably 
began their conversa- 
tions with the typi- 
cally Yankee “Hello,” 
while now and then 
some Londoner used 
the equally ty pical 
“Are you there?” To 
the valedictory ‘‘Good- 
bye” of the New 
Yorkers the London- 
ers were more likely 
than not to answer 
"Cherio !” 

Anumber of the 
leading papers in 
Scotland were repre- 
sented each by a 
journalist who had 
brought with him his 
Harry Lauder accent. 
To the credit of the 
transmission qualities 
of the wire and radio 
circuit it should be re- 
corded that the char- 
acteristic pronuncia- 
tion of these Scots 
came through with its 
delightfulness u nim- 
paired. Toward the 
end of the test two 
speakers tried out the 
effectiveness of the 
apparatus by chatting 
in French and had no 
difficulty in un der- 
standing each other— 
a point in which, how- 
ever, they had the ad- 
vantage of most of 
the New York re- 
porters and telephone 
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Interior of a radio telephone receiving station; at right is the radio 
receiving unit and at the left the telephone testboard and amplifier 
for the wire circuit to New York 
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engineers who were listening to them. The talk ran 
along, minute after minute, for exactly four hours, 
running the gamut of almost all possible subjects for 
"small talk.” Representatives of financial papers ex- 
changed views on market conditions. Writers for 
English technical magazines quizzed American engi- 
neers on new developments in the scientific and 
engineering field. Friendly banter and humorous 
references to real or supposed national characteristics 
or conditions filled in the gaps between more serious 
subjects. 


How the Circuit Ran 


In transmitting eastward, the speech is carried 
from New York over land lines to the transmitting 
station of the Radio Corporation of America, at 
Rocky Point, Long Island, a distance of some seventy 
miles. From this point it is transmitted by radio a 
distance of 3,300 miles to a receiving station of the 
British General Post Office at Wroughton, England, 
about seventy miles southeast of London. The land- 
linecircuits of the 
British Post Office 
carry the speech cur- 
rent over this lap of 
the journey to the 
Londo.: headquarters. 

In transmitting 
westward, the speech 
is carried over seventy 
miles of telephone 
lines to Rugby, north- 
west of London, and 
there picked up by the 
newly-built radio 
transmitting station 
of the British postal 
service, which trans- 
mits it through the 
ether to a receiving 
station at Houlton, 
Maine. This radio link 
is 2,900 miles in 
length. From Houlton 
to New York, the 
speech is carried over 
600 miles of telephone 
circuits of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
and its Associated 
Companies. 

The radio transmis- 
sion from Rocky Point 
is on a wave length of 
5,260 meters and the 
transmission from 
Rugby is on a wave 
length of 5,770 meters. 
The power used in 
transmitting from 
each end is about 100 
kilowatts. Due to a 
special system em- 
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Basketball Rivals Baseball 
at Hawthorne 


Season Just Ended Finds Court Stars Courted 
by Thousands of Enthusiastic Fans 


O! There was no series of bomb outrages 
N in the group of Merchandise Buildings at 
Hawthorne last month. It was simply John 
Hellweg”*s bunch of playful boys and girls telling the 
world that the Merchandise Branch men's basketball 
team had captured the Hawthorne Works champion- 
ship. 

Probably the outburst was accentuated by the 
funereal gloom that prevailed in another corner of 
Hawthorne—over where the Installation cohorts hold 
forth, or as it happens in this case, hold second place. 
For the first time in three years the Installation’s 
brilliant basketball aggregation has failed to take the 
Works’ title, and the only thing that is keeping the 
season from being a total disaster, as far as the In- 
stallation Branch reckons, is the way the girls of the 
branch came through to win the laurels in the first 
girls’ interbranch basketball league ever conducted at 
Hawthorne. 

Do not get the idea, however, that in losing the 
title this year Installation lost 
any of its reputation for 
smart basketball tactics. Far 
from it. There is no over- 
looking the fact that although 
nosed out for the champion- å 
ship the male representatives 
of the Installation group 
were far from disgraced. 
Their indomitable courage 
and determination to go down 
fighting in the defence of 
their former laurels need no 
comment. Nor is there any 
real way of commenting in 
anything but favorable terms 
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Merchandise men who went through the 
Standing, left to 


The Champions! 
entire season without a single defeat. 
right: E. Fanning, H. H. Staples, A. Folman, G. W. Holt, 


B. J. Engelbrecht, R. Bliss, F. E. Adams. Front row: R. I. 
Ballou, A. Lewandowski, A. C. Valentine, J. S. O'Donnell 
and Capt. Carroll Doolittle 
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Hawthorne girl champions. 
won the title with but one defeat. 
Ann Yogman, Alverta Smith, Coach Dan Elwell, Lauretta 


The Installation Team, which 
Back row, left to right: 


Hoffman and Helen Blaha. Front row: Bernice Stomper, 
Rose Krenek, Mae Splitt and Fannie Atchison 


on the Installation girls. They were there first, last 
and always, and then some! 

Installation and Merchandise simply divided Haw- 
thorne basketball spoils between them. The Installa- 
tion girls grabbed off first place and the Merchandise 
girls second place in their league. Then, reversing 
the Alphonse and Gaston stuff, the Merchandise 
sterner sex lifted the crown in the men's league, leav- 
ing Installation to tag along right behind them. 

Were the other Hawthorne branches in the race? 
You're sure right they were—but too far back to do 
any real title threatening. 

For two years the Merchandise men often had been 
runners-up but never champions. This year the boys 
in blue and white swept through the entire season 
without a single defeat. 

It was by long odds the greatest season in the his- 
tory of basketball at Hawthorne. During the winter 
just passed, basketball jumped from a modest posi- 
tion among Hawthorne's minor sports to assume an 
importance that justifies it in being considered from 
now on as a real rival to that king of sports—base- 
ball. Thirty thousand people saw the 20 rounds of 
basketball played during the past season. This is 
just about four times as many as ever turned out 
during any previous season. 

It’s hard to tell on paper what sport it all was and 
what great games were staged. That Merchandise 
team would seem all the more wonderful to readers 
of the NEWS for going through the year without a 
single set-back if the other five teams could but per- 
form where the whole Western Electric family could 
watch. 

Comments from college men who have attended 
games of the Big Ten during the season indicate that 
for closely fought contests—and even for brand of 
basketball—the Big Ten has a potential rival in the 
Hawthorne interbranch league. And it is no wonder. 

Most of the players in the interbranch league are 
former college and high school stars. Many of them 
have won distinction by being picked on all-star 
teams during their school days. When a dozen such 
players put their heads together to dope out team 
work you’re going to see some team work. Each has 
something to contribute from his particular school; 
each team’s plays are composites of the secrets of a 
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Mmmm! 
league. 
Taluzeck, Ebba Peterson, Sophie Sobczak and O. Kupka. 


Merchandise! Second place winners in the girls’ 
Back row, left to right: P. H. Kurtz, coach, Marie 


Front row: Rose Hulka, Marguerite Carstens, 


Marge 
Kavanaugh and May Bell Finlay 


half dozen of the best basketball coaches in the 
country. Is it any wonder, therefore, that basketball 
jumped from an “also ran” to a leader in Hawthorne 
sport activities? 

Many people may wonder why the Company has so 
much interest in all these various athletic activities 
conducted at Hawthorne and elsewhere in Western 
Electric circles. If they could have attended a single 
session of the Hawthorne Works basketball league 
they would have beheld very forcefully portrayed 
some excellent answers to their queries. A group of 
people who have learned how to play together well 
will work together well. And any activity that will 
bring us together, make us better acquainted with 
one another and make us take an interest in our de- 
partment and its successful progress, is doing a real 
job—not only for the Company but also for us. 

Basketball is a sport which has peculiar faculties 
for doing just those things. In the first place it is 
one of the few winter sports that provide interest 
from a spectator’s standpoint. In the second place, 
it is crammed full of more thrills and action than any 
Hawthorne sport, winter or summer. It is easy to 
“get the drift of” and five minutes after the average 
person has been introduced to it, he is cheering as 
ardently and getting just as excited as if he had 
played the game all his life. For this reason it builds 
up followers for the various teams faster than any 
other activity. In this way basketball arouses more 
departmental spirit than any other activity. 

As an illustration of this, previous to this year in 
no Hawthorne sport has anyone ever dared to ven- 
ture out and lead a cheer for fear of finding himself 
the only one cheering. During the past basketball 
season there were sometimes as many as six cheer 
leaders on the floor at one time. Practically every 
branch had its organized cheering sections and its 
own cheers. 

Incidentally, one of the feature cheering sections 
was that of Installation, for two years champions of 
the league and this year’s runners-up to the trium- 
phant Merchandisers. Three girls in pleated full 
skirts, white blouses and four-in-hand ties acted as 
official outburst engineers, specifying the cheers and 
indicating the needed volume of pep by some ex- 
tremely clever gymnastics. Isn’t that enough to get 
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any bunch to cheering? Another Installation cheer 
leader was little Miss Blaha, daughter of a member 
of the branch. Dressed in a replica of the suits the 
Installation teams wore, she presented an attractive 
figure leading the Installers in their rallies. 

In spite of its evident superiority over other activi- 
ties as a promoter of branch spirit, it has taken 
basketball three long years to find a place in the 
Hawthorne athletic sun. 

Before any activity becomes a regular part of the 
recreational program of the Hawthorne Club, it must 
prove itself worthy of such a distinction. Only those 
intimately acquainted with athletic activities know 
how close it came to failing and how, at the last 
minute, it was decided to give it one more chance. 
Until three years ago basketball wasn’t even a recog- 
nized activity at Hawthorne. Then some college men 
at the Works got together, organized a twelve team 
men’s league, a “Company” team and a girls’ "Com- 
pany” team. There was plenty of enthusiasm among 
the players that first year and the Company team 
won the industrial title of the city of Chicago. The 
interdepartment league didn’t fare so well. In the 
first place the Company team took the eighteen best 
players in the Works. The rest of the good players 
were scattered through the twelve interbranch teams. 
The result was that the teams were so watered with 
mediocre players that the brand of ball played wasn’t 
fast enough to draw a large 
following. 

For two years the league 
was conducted on this basis 
and at the time activities 
were being lined up for the 
past season, club officials 
were seriously considering 
dropping basketball. Only a 
few hundred people were get- 
ting recreation from it, and 
its cost was comparable to 
that of other sports which 
thousands were following. 

It was obvious that if 
basketball was to be a worth- 
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Runners-Up. 

the champions and this year second only to Merchandise. 

Back row, left to right: G. Kunz, F. Tomaka, Captain Emil 

Liska, E. Panek, G. Gundersen and G. Medley. Front row: 

E. Jindra, R. W. White, Manager; J. Danner, new General 

Supt. of Equipment at Hawthorne, C. Starbuck, Coach and 
Assistant Manager, and M. Kosinski 


Installation men, for two consecutive years 


ne western Electric 


while addition to the Hawthorne recreational pro- 
gram, it would have to be made interesting from a 
spectator’s standpoint. 

It was finally decided that the sport should have 
another trial. It was given one more season in which 
to make or break itself. 

The committee in charge did some radical things. 
They cut the 12 team men’s league in half. They 
abolished the Company teams and strengthened the 
interbranch outfits with the players from it. They 
organized a four team women’s league. 

After a month or so of preliminary practice the 
teams were ready for the big experiment. The 
schedule was so arranged that the girls’ teams would 
play curtain raisers to the men’s games each night. 
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An orchestra was hired so that dancing could be in- 
troduced between the halves and between games. The 
league was a success from the first night. Basket- 
ball had been made. 

That opening night was the talk of the Works. 
The crowds grew so large that one night the commit- 
tee actually found it necessary to turn away two 
hundred people at the door. 

To such a high pitch did interest in basketball 
grow that on popular demand the winners and 
runners-up in the league were placed in the cham- 
pionship tournament of the Central Division of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. When last heard from 
they were making a very commendable showing in 
this big mid-western court classic. 


Our Question Contest 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing is aware of progress through his advancement and 
progress entitles us all to employment. —H. R. 


OULD I hire myself for my present job if I were the 
boss? Well! before I could decide that question, I would 
have to make a sort of personal check up of myself. 


I would quietly sit down and take account of myself, and 
my work, in an effort to find out if I were worthy of my hire. 


This is something every worker should do at certain periods, 
and act accordingly. It is the only way to discover if he is 
BACKING UP, STANDING STILL, or MOVING AHEAD and 
surely every worker wants to become a success in his chosen 
occupation. 

It is the man who is always trying to improve where he is 
lacking who finally becomes a leader in this great procession 
of workers. 

Now, getting back to this personal inventory, if I found 
after I had investigated myself, that I had done a good job 
insofar as doing an honest day’s work, helping those I re- 
ported to by doing my end of the job RIGHT, being on time, 
etc., avoiding injury to others as well as myself, in other 
words, if I had my heart and soul in my job, then I would 
say YES! I would hire myself for my job. 

— John Wilson, 395 Hudson Street 


ES! Because I actually knew what I wanted to do when 

applying for employment; therefore, have a genuine lik- 
ing for my work; like it because I really understand it. I had 
the real qualifications for this work and have improved every 
opportunity for self-betterment. I began a man in overalls 
but immediately got an overall picture of my company; 
learned the larger meaning of my job; that it is incidental. 


My experience has taught me to take a broader view of 
things; to cooperate with fellow workers in every department. 
I have never caused an accident nor suffered one myself; have 
never damaged company property nor lost a tool. 

I have money in the bank; checking account for running ex- 
penses; savings for building up an investment fund; am buy- 
ing full eligible quota (A. T. & T.) stock and a few shares 
more. My life is insured. 

I like to read and study; am endeavoring to develop a really 
fine mind that I may be capable of things that call on wider 
mental powers than physical labor; am only satisfied with 
my work when it is better than the best that has ever been 
done. Mine is a company-wide viewpoint. 

—I. M. Bashful, Division Ten 


F we were the boss, we would shift the cigar in our mouth 
to an anti-aircraft gun angle and lighting up our face 
with that charming smile of ours, ask the applicant: 

“What can we do for you, Sir?” 

Finding out the object of our modest visitor, we would ex- 
amine his application and offer him a seat. Occupying our- 
selves with some seemingly important task we would try in 
the meantime to sum up our impressions as to the stranger’s 
appearance and to make an estimate of his fitness for the job. 

Next we would engage the applicant in a short conversation 
trying to make him display what is his mental level. After 
satisfying ourselves that said level is at the same altitude as 
our own, we would rise up, knock the ashes off our cigar and 
with an indifferently sarcastic curling of the lips, say: 

“So you come from Russia—but unlike the scriptural scep- 
tic we are not inclined to ask how anything of good can come 
from Nazareth. We are going to give you a trial. Come to- 
on at 7:45 A. M. Ask the missus to wake you up on 
ime.” 

—G. T. Trott, 895 Hudson Street 


Last Call for Ex-Service Men 


(Continued from page 12) 


physical examination. This examination may be made by one 
of our company doctors or by a doctor designated by any 
regional office or sub-office of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

If you cannot pass a physical examination, your case should 
be submitted for special consideration to the U. S. Veterans” 
Bureau. 

In view of the fact that the administrative expense of hand- 
ling Government Insurance is not charged to the insurance 
fund, every dollar that goes into the fund plus 342% interest 
will be returned to the policy holders in the form of claims 
and dividends. 


URTHER information regarding Government Insurance, 
F also a supply of forms 739 and 742 will be available to you 
through your supervisors, who will be glad to assist you in 
getting your insurance reinstated and converted. 

Now, in regard to the kind of policy which will best fit your 
specific insurance needs. As a general rule, the Ordinary Life 


policy is best for those who either have dependents or expect 
to have at some future time. This form of policy provides 
maximum protection at minimum cost. For example, the first 
annual premium of $173.60 at age 30 will buy $10,000 worth 
of Ordinary Life insurance, whereas this same premium will 
buy only about $7,000 worth of 20 Payment Life or about 
$4,400 worth of 20 year Endowment Insurance. 

The cash value, of course, is greater each year under the 
Limited Payment and Endowment policies. However, this fea- 
ture has no advantage unless you cancel your insurance or 
borrow money on your policy, neither of which should be con- 
templated. Besides, if you will take into consideration the in- 
terest earning value of the difference between the Ordinary 
Life premium and the Limited Payment Life or Endowment 
premiums, then the net cost of your insurance will be prac- 
tically the same under all of the various forms of Government 
Insurance. 


April Showers Rain Promotions 


Many Interesting Changes in Organization inthe Western Electric and Graybar Companies 


W. BIERWIRTH has been appointed Haw- 
F thorne Contract Manager, reporting to S. W. 
Murkland, General Contract Manager. H. S. 
Brown has been transferred to the staff of Chief 
Statistician for special studies. E. L. Spolander has 
been appointed Manager of the Dallas warehouse and 
R. D. Sheen has been made Stores Manager of the 
Dallas warehouse. C. K. Lawson has been appointed 
Manager of the Oklahoma City warehouse and R. A. 
Neudeck has been appointed Stores Manager of the 
St. Louis House. F. A. Schimelpfenig has been made 
Stores Manager of the Houston Warehouse. 
In the Graybar Company, H. N. Goodell has been 


G. Corrao F. S. deGruchy 


F. W. Bierwirth C. K. Lawson 


appointed District Manager and Manager at Kansas 
City, the headquarters of the Western District hav- 
ing been transferred from St. Louis to Kansas City. 
W. B. DeForest has been appointed Sales Manager at 
New York and J. F. Davis has been transferred to 
the General Staff Department at New York. E. H. 
Waddington has been appointed Sales Manager at 
Kansas City and G. Corrao has been made Manager 
at St. Louis. C. V. Robinson has been appointed 
Credit Manager at Richmond and F. S. deGruchy has 
been transferred to the Credit Department at New 
York. R. F. Copes has been appointed Sales Man- 
ager of the Norfolk Branch House and F. G. Caldwell 


W. B. DeForest 
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F. A. Schimelpfenig 


E. L. Spolander 
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R. E. Hubbard 
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R. M. Dewart 


has been made Manager of the Houston Branch 
House. 

F. W. Bierwirth started as a piece part tracing 
clerk at Hawthorne in 1912. Three years later he 
was transferred to the Apparatus Tracing Depart- 
ment and was made chief of a sub-section in that 
department in 1920. Later the same year he became 
Chief of the Apparatus Switchboard Tracing Depart- 
ment and two years later he was transferred to the 
Installation Department as Chief of the Installation 
Service. The following year he was promoted to 
Equipment Service Superintendent and in 1924 he 
was made Assistant General Accounting Superin- 
tendent at New York. The following year he was 
promoted to General Accounting Superintendent of 
the Installation Department and has now been ap- 
pointed Hawthorne Contract Manager. 

H. S. Brown came from the New York Telephone 
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O. Whitmire R. D. 


L. M. Schanck L. W. Greenwood 
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Sheen 


Company to the position of Personnel Statistician at 
New York in 1920. The following year he was made 
Staff Statistician in the Accounting Department and 
was transferred to the Installation Department as 
Assistant on Industrial Surveys in 1923. Later that 
year he was made Supervisor of Personnel Statistics 
and in 1925 became General Supervisor of Personnel 
Service and later Supervisor of Statistics. He has 
now been transferred to the staff of the Chief Sta- 
tistician for special studies. 

E. L. Spolander started as an office boy in Chicago 
in 1899. After a short term in the Order Department 
and the Telephone Sales Department he was trans- 
ferred to the Clerical Department at Kansas City in 
1902. He was made Chief Storekeeper there in 1908 
and Acting Stores Manager four years later. He was 
made Stores Manager in 1913 and was transferred to 
St. Louis in the same (Continued on page 40) 
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Steps In Industry 
How Money Gets Its Value— By E. E. Lincoln 


V Å Y E carelessly speak of money, wealth, and capi- 

tal as meaning the same thing. However, as 

a matter of fact, money should be thought of 

primarily as a "medium of exchange” and secondarily 

as a "standard of value”—provided the monetary unit 
is gold. 

Money is not capital in the true sense, and it con- 
stitutes only a small part of the wealth of a country. 
It is the unit in terms of which we measure the value 
of goods and services. 

The various forms of money actually passing from 
hand to hand may not in themselves be worth much, 
because of the low value of the metal or paper used, 
but to be an acceptable medium of exchange, money 
must at least represent value, that is, it must have a 
recognized "value in exchange.” When a merchant 
offers an article to a customer for a dollar, he believes 
that the cash he will receive has at least as much 
value as the thing he sells; otherwise, he would ask 
a higher price. The customer, in turn, must believe 
that the article is worth at least a dollar, or he will 
not buv. 

In this country we have four kinds of metallic 
money and seven different sorts of paper money, but 
they all have equal value. We can buy just as much 
with five dollars in nickels and coppers, or in paper, 
as we can with five dollars in gold or silver. 
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would be worth between fifty and sixty cents at 
present prices. One hundred copper cents are just 
as good as a dollar, but if they were melted up the 
lump of copper would be worth about a dime. Like- 
wise, the paper in a dollar bill is worth perhaps about 
a cent, though the bill itself is worth one hundred 
cents. 

How, then, can fifty cents’ worth of silver, ten 
cents’ worth of copper, and one cent’s worth of paper 
all have the value of a dollar? Some people, knowing 
that these different kinds of money all bear the gov- 
ernment’s stamp, have jumped to the conclusion that 
it is the stamp which gives money its value. 

That idea is wrong, and in past years it has caused 
no end of mischief in this and other countries. The 
government’s stamp on a slip of paper is like a man’s 
signature on a check. Unless he has an ample deposit 
in the bank on which he draws the check, the signa- 
ture is worthless. In the same way a government’s 
stamp on paper is practically worthless if the govern- 
ment is bankrupt. 


SILVER dollar is worth one hundred cents as a 


coin, but if it were melted up the lump of silver 
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In Germany early in 1924 it took a trillion paper 
marks to equal one gold mark in value. The paper 
money was almost as bad as a check drawn by an in- 
dividual who had no bank deposit. 

In this country there is something behind the gov- 
ernment’s stamp, and that is gold. Any sort of money 
other than gold can be exchanged for gold, if the 
holder so desires. Gold is our standard money. If 
we melt up gold dollars the lump of gold that we get 
will have just as much value as the coin previously 
had. 


OLD dollars thus get their value from the metal 

J that is in them. Silver dollars, on the other 
hand, do not get their value from the silver which 
they contain, and which is worth only some fifty odd 
cents, but they derive their value from the fact that 
the government will exchange them for the same 
amount of gold dollars on demand. Paper dollars, like- 
wise, can be readily converted into gold. 

Because of their greater convenience, we prefer 
paper dollars to gold in our everyday cash trans- 
actions, and so we rarely see the standard money 
from which all other kinds derive their value. There 
is, however, a vast sum of gold in the United States 
Treasury and in the Federal Reserve Banks to be 
exchanged for paper money or silver whenever 
it is presented for that purpose. It is this big gold 
reserve, and not merely the government’s stamp 
which gives our non-standard money its value. 

In all the world’s history, no one has yet found a 
desirable substitute for the yellow metal, and every 
experiment in modern times with a money not based 
on gold has proved a miserable failure. A sound cur- 
rency is much more than a convenience. It is as nec- 
essary to modern economic life as coal is to a steam 
engine. 


URING the World War the nations of Europe 
were compelled to abandon gold as their 
standard money. In Austria, Germany, and Russia, 
the losses and distresses caused by a flood of cheap 
money produced sufferings among the masses of the 
people almost comparable with those caused by the 
war itself. France and Italy are still struggling with 
a currency which has depreciated to about one-fifth 
of its pre-war value, but is still regarded as legal 
tender. 

When governments and individuals can lawfully 
pay their debts with money which is worth only a 
fraction of its value at the time the obligation is in- 
curred, every thrifty and honest citizen suffers. 


Talking Over 66,000 Volts 


The Story of One of Our Power Line Carrier Current Telephone Installations 
By H. N. WILLETS, Carrier Telephone Sales Department, Graybar Electric Company 


N the last 
I decade 

there has 
sprung up all 
over our land 
huge tower- 
ing struc- 
Ures son 
which are 
suspended 
conduct- 
ors for trans- 
mitting elec- 
tric power. It 
is apparent, 
even to the 
casual ob- 
server, that 
these power 
lines are of 
ex tremely 
rugged con- 
sStruetion, 
built to with- 
Stand the 
rigors of the elements and the test of time. We are 
impressed that they are built to stay. This is very 
necessary as whole cities, in many cases, depend to 
a great extent for their light, heat and power, upon 
the uninterrupted flow of power over these circuits 
and if an interruption occurred, even for a space of 
time as short as a few moments, lights would be ex- 
tinguished, the wheels of industry would stop and 
general confusion, inconvenience and expensive de- 
lays result. 

The Power Line Carrier Telephone, as developed by 
the Western Electric Company, affords communica- 
tion along power transmission lines and, in cases 
where it is necessary, to points removed from the 
transmission lines. The interesting feature of this 
apparatus is that the power conductors themselves 
are used as the medium of carrying the conversations. 
It is also possible to arrange for extensions from the 
power lines over private wires owned by the power 
company. This permits load dispatchers situated 
away from generating and substations to have talking 
facilities over the carrier telephone system. 

It will be perhaps interesting to journey out to a 
Western Electric power line carrier telephone instal- 
lation and see for ourselves what the equipment con- 
sists of and how it operates. 

We select the installation on the Penn Public Ser- 
vice Corporation's line at Johnstown, Pa., on whose 
system five Western Electric power line carrier equip- 
ments are installed, operating from the hydro-electric 
generating station at Oakland, Md., up through their 
Seward steam plant through the Glory substation to 
the Piney hydro-electric plant and on up through the 


The high voltage power lines over which 
telephone messages are sent are supported 
by steel towers such as this 


Union City substation near the boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York States. The distance of this line 
is approximately 180 miles. 

En route to Johnstown we constantly see transmis- 
sion lines along and across our trail, and we appre- 
ciate possibly a little more than we have what a vital 
and important factor they are in our everyday life. 
After arriving at Johnstown, a wide-awake city, situ- 
ated in a valley in western Pennsylvania, a short walk 
brings us to the general offices of the Penn Public 
Service Company. These headquarters are twelve 
miles away from the Seward steam generating plant 
of the company. Between these two points there is 
installed an extension to the carrier which is brought 
in over the power company’s telephone wires. This 
extension is on a call basis, it being necessary to call 
the operator at the terminal station, who in turn calls 
the desired station on the carrier line and ties through 
when the called station answers. While we are at 
the main office, a call is put in. The operator is asked 
to connect with the Piney hydro-electric station, 62 
miles to the north on the power’s company’s 66 K.V. 
transmission line. Almost immediately the telephone 
rings and the office is talking with the operator at 
the Piney hydro-electric station. 

We are invited to talk over the system, and accept 
with alacrity. We note that our conversation is prac- 
tically the same as over the ordinary commercial tele- 
phone circuit found on our desk in the office. We 
speak in the normal conversational tone and the oper- 
ator’s voice from the Piney generating station comes 
to us clearly and distinctly. 

It must be admitted that it gives us a slightly pecul- 
iar feeling to realize that the voice is being carried 
from the office over the power company’s telephone 
line to the Seward plant and from there over the 
power company’s 66,000-volt transmission line, sixty- 
two miles north to the Piney generating station. 

Arrangements are made to visit the Seward gen- 
erating plant and we enjoy a pleasant twelve-mile 
auto ride to the station. On the way our driver in- 
forms us that this is a “mine mouth” plant, which 
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A view of the Piney dam from the power station 
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means that the fuel for operating the generating sta- 
tion is dug on the same ground as the station itself, 
doing away with any transportation expense. 

Arriving at the Seward generating plant, we notice 
it is one of considerable size, and we are greeted by 
the characteristic whirl and throbbing hum so com- 
mon to generating plants employing steam turbines. 
Entering the plant we ascend to an upper gallery, 
where the operator’s office is located. Here is located 
the telephone switchboard and the carrier terminal 
equipment. 

At the switchboard is an extra Western Electric 
desk stand and to one side is the standard train dis- 
pitcher’s selector key of W. E. make. The oper- 
ator invites us to talk over the carrier and originate 
the call ourselves. We remove the receiver from the 
hook of the desk stand and setting the desired code 
on the train dispatcher’s selector key, pull down the 
lever and watch it as it swings upward to its original 
position. This sends out a predetermined combina- 
tion of impulses on the transmission line. The lever 
has hardly been restored to normal when a voice 
reaches our ear saying, “Piney Generating Station,” 
and we realize again that we are connected over the 
power line extending between these two points car- 
rying 66,000 volts. A brief description of the ap- 
paratus which permits us to talk over this transmis- 
sion line and its functions probably is in order. 

The carrier panel assembly is mounted on relay 
rack frames consisting of two groups of panels. The 
left-hand group of panels consists of the transmitting 
and receiving circuits and the various high pass and 
low pass filters and relay panels for selecting the talk- 
ing frequencies as well as the equipment for ringing 
and receiving incoming calls. On the right hand are 
the power panels controlling the battery supply and 
the operation of the small motor generator set. There 
are also two panels which are mounted on the wall of 
the power station where the lead-in enters the build- 
ing. These panels form an efficient path for the car- 
rier frequencies between the terminal apparatus and 
the transmission line, and also provide protection 
against power surges and protect the operator and 
apparatus from danger. 

The operation of the carrier employs two fre- 
quencies, one for talking and one for receiving. All 
terminals on the line have the tubes in the receiving 


The switching structure at the Seward Steam Plant, located 


thirteen miles from Johnstown, Pennsylvania. One of the 
carrier terminals of the Penn Public Service Corporation 
is located here and one at Johnstown 


Western Electric på 


panel con- 
stantly E 
burning in 4 
order that Æ 
the termi- 
nals be in a 
position to 

receive calls. 
When a call 
is initiated 
at one point, 
as soon as 
the receiver 
is -lifted 
from the 
switch- 
hook, this 
automat- 
ically lights | 
the tubes in 


the trans- fot: ft 

TEE pp, e operator and his terminal equipment at 
mitting pr one of the stations. The motor-generator 
cuit and by set which supplies the current for the plate 
ope rating circuit of the fifty-watt tube is on the floor 
the Ars: behind the panel. The protective apparatus 


: is suspended from the ceiling 
patcher’s 


selector key, 

a predetermined train of impulses is sent out over the 
carrier circuit. These impulses operate selectors at all 
stations upon the line. However, the selector at the 
terminal adjusted to the code sent out is the only 
one which will close through and ring a bell at the 
called station. The other selectors on the system will 
return to normal. The operator at the called station 
removes his receiver and conversation ensues similar 
to the standard telephone. 

The selection of frequencies by the terminals as to 
the one on which it will transmit and receive is auto- 
matic. Normally all stations along the line are set 
up to receive on the lower frequency; however, the 
terminal initiating the call automatically sets itself 
to transmit on the lower frequency and receive on the 
higher frequency. Hence the station receiving the 
call is in a receptive position and it receives on the 
lower frequency and transmits on the higher fre- 
quency. When the conversation is concluded the line 
is restored to normal automatically. By this arrange- 
ment any station may call any other station on the 
system. 

Normal operation of the carrier system employs 
four tubes in the transmitting circuit and four tubes 
in the receiving circuit. Normal output of the equip- 
ment is one watt; however, in the transmitting cir- 
cuit there is an emergency 50-watt power amplifier 
which may be switched on in times when there are 
line difficulties to insure getting through. 

The voltage supply for the carrier terminal is sup- 
plied from sets of 150-volt batteries and 24-volt bat- 
teries, the 150-volt batteries supplying the plate cir- 
cuit to the transmitting and receiving tubes and the 
24-volt batteries supplying the filament circuit of the 
tubes and also operating the 24-volt motor generator 
set which supplies the 800 volts to the plate circuit 
of the 50-watt power (Continued on page 43) 


` Mr. Waterous. 


Apple-Sauce for the Gander | 
Mr. Fishcup Laps It Up for a While, But Decides Upon an Ultimate Change of Diet 


for so long that he was a little hurt when 

Rodney Fellows came into the department 
and assumed the position of Mr. Fishcup's shadow. 
Rodney acquired this distinction through being a 
Nice and Polite young man. 

"Say! Pve just been looking at that report you 
wrote on wickets and widgets. It's a dandy, old man! 
Congratulations! The boss thinks so, too. He thinks 
you've done a whale of a job.” 

This was Rodney speaking. But Mr. Hubb knew 
that the wickets and widgets report had been slapped 
together in fifteen frantic minutes so that he could 
catch the five-thirty train; the report, therefore, was 
terrible. But there 


M R. HUBB had been doing Mr. Fishcup’s work 


meaningless drivel? Why, it's impossible to make 
head or tail out of this jumble; the figures don’t jibe, 
the thing’s written backside foremost, and you've left 
out every reference to the work that the stockholders 
are interested in.” 

In a fog of doubt and surprise, Mr. Fishcup mut- 
tered something which sounded like, “It’s a humding- 
ing dandy!” 

“What?” demanded Mr. Waterous. "What? I 
grant you it’s a dandy Arbor Day Address but we 
can't be frivolous in this company. Take this joke 
back downstairs, Fishcup, and when you have time, 
write a report.” 

Red of face and a little blown, Mr. Fishcup reached 
the sanctity of his of- 


was no use arguing 
the point with Rodney 
who simply came back 
with more of the same. 

“You’re too modest, 
old man. I call that 
report a humdinging 
dandy. You certainly 
did get on top of that 
job, old man.” 

These words were 
spoken by Rodney 
almost on tiptoe, hand 
outstretched in friend- 
ly felicitation, white 
teeth showing in a 
broad, caressing smile. 

So of course it was 
Rodney who advised 
Mr. Fisheup in con- 
nection with the de- 
partmental report, and 
things went along 
much more smoothly than they did under Mr. Hubb’s 
eritieal gaze. This report was one of great im- 
portance to Mr. Fishcup. 

“Say, chief,” Rodney said, “I didn’t know how 
really GOOD that idea of yours was until I thought it 
over. SAY, that sure is a prancing pippin. Why, it’s 
simply corking!”’ 

This sort of thing was no more difficult for Mr. 
Fishecup than swallowing soup. He liked it. He 
wished all his young men could be like Rodney Fel- 
lows, and he told them so. 

“Go out of your way to encourage your fellow- 
workers. Tell them when they do a good piece of 
work. Cultivate a spirit of friendship and mutual 
helpfulness. Boost instead of dragging down or 
being indifferent.” 

With a manner of calm and confidence almost 
unprecedented, Mr. Fishcup sent the departmental re- 
port along the regular channel and waited for devel- 
opments. They came in due time. 

“What the devil do you mean, Fishcup?” inquired 
“You don’t tell me that you wrote this 


he said. 


“I certainly am delighted to have this opportunity, Mr. Fishcup,” 
“Rodney has told me a lot about you. 
simply corking ideas” 
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| fice once more. Mr. 


Hubb was waiting for 
him. 

“About that new as- 
sistant,” Mr. Hubb 
said. “I think we've 
got a man who will 
suit you. He’s a friend 
of Rodney Fellows.” 

“Hm!” 3410 Mp 
Fishcup, or something 
like that. 

The new man even 
looked like Rodney; he 
had light hair, blue 
eyes and white teeth. 
He came toward Mr. 
Fisheup, hand ex- 
tended, his face one 
friendly smile. 

“I certainly am de- 
lighted to have this op- 
portunity, Mr. Fish- 
cup,” he said. “Rodney has told me a lot about you. 
He says you have simply corking ideas. He says 
you're what he calls the super-het of all business men, 
in fact, a super-super het so far as real ideas 
20.” 

“Read this,” said Mr. Fishcup, handing over the 
late lamented report. “Tell me what you think of it.” 

“My, this is splendid! Regular dandy, sir. Why, 
I think you’ve done a whale of a job—it certainly is 
a pleasure to read a bang-up piece of work like that, 
sir. You deserve a lot of credit, sir.” 

Mr. Fishcup growled. A strange light came into 
his eyes. 

“You won't do,” he said. "That report is terrible. 
I don’t see how any man in his senses could think it 
was anything else but terrible. It might do for an 
Arbor Day Address, but this is a serious business and 
drivel like that doesn’t pass muster.” 

As the young man backed out in perturbation, 
Mr. Fishcup seemed to have an idea. 

“Send Fellows in,” he said. "That bird has to be 
jacked up if he’s going to make good around here.” 


He says you have 
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Western Electric Completes Sound Financial Year 
(Continued from page 5) 


tion for both aerial and underground use reached in 
1925 a record in conductor feet of 36.1 billion includ- 
ing 3.8 billion produced at Kearny. This compares 
with 10.6 billion in 1920 and 32.7 billion in 1924. The 
output of loading coils, used largely to improve trans- 
mission on trunk and toll cables, increased to 301,000 
in 1925 as compared with 218,000 in 1924. 

The copper rolling and wire drawing mill at Haw- 
thorne completed in 1923 produced about 34,000,000 
pounds of copper wire. There was also a large pro- 
duction of permalloy tape and wire, for the "loading” 
material in submarine cables now in process of manu- 
facture in England and Germany. 

Distribution 

Your Company’s responsibility does not end with 
the shipment of goods from the factory. Large stocks 
must be carried in the general warehouses located at 
Hawthorne and Kearny, which are drawn on by the 
thirty-two distributing houses throughout the coun- 
try for current needs and for emergencies. These dis- 
tributing houses constitute an important part of the 
Company’s service to the Bell Telephone Companies. 
Their people are in constant touch with the telephone 
plant officials ascertaining their requirements in order 
to provide systematically whatever materials will be 
needed, avoiding both expensive delays and uneco- 
nomical overstocks. 

During the year, new distributing houses were com- 
pleted and occupied at Los Angeles, New Orleans and 
Houston. Increased capacity was provided at Boston, 
Detroit and Savannah. At the end of the year the 
warehouse at Nashville was discontinued and the 
operation transferred to Louisville, which is a more 
desirable center of distribution for the territory 
served. New distributing houses at Brooklyn and 
Newark are expected to be ready for occupancy in 
the early part of 1926. The floor space contained in 
the various general warehouses and distributing 
houses and sub-warehouses approximates 2,300,000 
square feet. The value of merchandise included in 
them is approximately $34,000,000. 

An important feature of the distributing houses is 
the system of repair shops which they conduct. At 
these shops repairs are made on subscriber sets and 
other equipment taken out of service by the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies and some manufacturing of special 
or small quantity equipment is carried on. The bill- 
ings of these repair shops in 1925 amounted to 
about $5,000,000. 

Although the bulk of the work of the distributing 
houses is the current day-by-day service of furnishing 
supplies, some reference should be made to their 
extraordinary services in emergencies, such as fires, 
storms and floods. 

When these emergencies occur, the Bell Telephone 
Companies must secure large quantities of specific 
types of apparatus, cable or supplies without loss of 
time. Such emergency demands cannot be anticipated 
specifically, but your Company’s comprehensive re- 
sources of personnel, plant and stocks of telephone 


merchandise, supplemented by its nation-wide system 
of warehouses, are so integrated that all required 
facilities can be instantly mobilized for any emergency 
arising anywhere in the United States. 

An example of emergency service occurred follow- 
ing a large conflagration at Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
which destroyed the telephone central office. Twenty- 
seven sections of local and toll central office switch- 
board with associated equipment reached Lake 
Charles to replace the destroyed equipment within 
one week after the fire had subsided. 

Another type of emergency arose from the unparal- 
leled boom in Florida and the sudden extraordinary 
demand for telephone service there. Shipments of 25 
manual switchboard sections and associated equip- 
ment averaged six days after receipt of orders, and 
six orders for step-by-step machine switching equip- 
ment were shipped in less than half normal intervals. 

Another noteworthy case of emergency service was 
furnishing the supplies to replace aerial lines over an 
area of 1,000 miles, extending through the St. Louis 
and Chicago districts which had been destroyed by 
a very severe sleet storm. 

A large portion of the supplies needed for recon- 
struction were shipped within one day and during the 
entire emergency period the construction forces were 
not delayed for a single item of material. These and 
other emergency services were rendered without af- 
fecting shipments of material to other Telephone 
Companies for their normal programs. 

Prices 

The apparatus and supplies furnished to the Bell 
Telephone Companies fall generally into three groups 
as to prices. 

Telephone supplies not manufactured by the Com- 
pany are billed at cost including an amount sufficient 
to cover expenses and interest. These prices now aver- 
age about 57% above the pre-war level. 

Lead covered cable prices are based chiefly on the 
costs of raw materials and are now about 68% above 
the pre-war level. 

Telephone apparatus comprises more than half of 
the billings to the Bell Telephone Companies. The 
1925 level of prices in this group was about 37% 
above the pre-war level. Reductions made at Jan. 1, 
1926, bring it to 33% above the pre-war level and 
20% below the high level of 1920-21. The raw ma- 
terials entering into telephone apparatus now average 
about 67% above the pre-war level and shop wages 
are more than double pre-war wages. It is to be noted 
in this connection that prices of commodities in gen- 
eral are now 59% above pre-war prices. 

The prices of telephone equipment have been kept 
at a relatively low level by greater quantity produc- 
tion, by improved manufacturing methods, by changes 
in design, by important advances in the field of 
switchboard installation and generally by an in- 
creased efficiency of personnel throughout the entire 
organization. 
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Submarine Telegraph Cables 


During the year several submarine telegraph cables, 
using continuous loading and involving your Com- 
pany's patent rights, were ordered by cable-using 
companies from manufacturers in England and Ger- 
many. Your Company has given licenses in connection 
with these cables which will return substantial royal- 
ties during the next few years. 


Sound Recording and Reproduction 


Among the important by-products of work done in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated, over 
the past several years on sound transmission are some 
improved methods of recording sound on records, such 
as are used in phonographs, and of reproducing sound 
from such records. 

The commercial exploitation of these inventions has 
been provided for by giving licenses to certain phono- 
graph companies from whom substantial royalties will 
accrue to your Company over the next few years, the 
amounts depending on the sales of records and equip- 
ment utilizing such inventions. 


Supply Department 
(Now Graybar Electric Company, Inc.) 


This department has carried on for many years the 
merchandising of electrical supplies of every kind 
throughout the United States. It has operated for 
this purpose fifty-five distributing houses in the prin- 
cipal cities with a headquarters organization at New 
York, establishing relations with suppliers, furnishing 
specialists and providing catalogues and advertising. 

The business has been generally profitable and 
while volume and profits have varied from year to 
year according to the general business conditions, as 
a whole the business has grown rapidly and expanded 
widely so that now with an organization, practically 
self-contained and autonomous, with over 35,000 cus- 
tomers on its books and with a promising future the 
time has arrived when it is entitled to have a separate 
identity. This has been accomplished by the organi- 
zation of a new corporation, the Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., with a capital stock of $15,000,000, all 
of which is owned by your Company. The name com- 
memorates the original partnership of Gray and Bar- 
ton, formed in 1869, out of which grew the Western 
Electric Company. 

The Graybar Electric Company, Inc., will sell tele- 
phone equipment made by your Company to cus- 
tomers in the United States other than the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies. It will sell under its trade name 
“Graybar” various electrical appliances manufactured 
for it. It will sell wire, cables, poles, pole line equip- 
ment and electrical supplies and equipment of every 
kind used by its customers in the industrial, railroad 
and public utility fields. 

The President of this new Company is Mr. Albert 
L. Salt, who started in your Company as an office boy 
forty-four years ago and has served it continuously 
ever since, having been for the past several years its 
Vice-President in charge of Purchases and Traffic. 

Approximately 2,000 of your Company’s employees 
were connected with its Supply Department and were 
transferred to the Graybar Company, which is obli- 
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gated to continue in effect plans relating to employees’ 
benefits similar to those of your Company. 

Out of the earnings of the Supply Department for 
1925 a reserve of $1,400,000 has been provided to meet 
your Company’s pro rata share of future pensions for 
these employees transferred to the Graybar Company. 


Sale of the Foreign Business 


The sale of the International Western Electric Com- 
pany, Incorporated, which directly and through sev- 
eral foreign affiliated companies, conducted your Com- 
pany’s business outside the United States, was an- 
nounced in August and was completed on September 
30, 1925, when its new owners, the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, took over the prop- 
erty. 

The patent rights and contracts of the International 
Company relating to submarine cables of the deep- 
sea and continuously-loaded types, terminal apparatus 
for such cables and phonograph recording and repro- 
duction were excluded from the sale and remain the 
property of your Company. The International Com- 
pany, now known as International Standard Electric 
Corporation, has made an agreement with your Com- 
pany for a continuing exchange of patent rights in 
the field of telephony and telegraph (except as to cer- 
tain special applications and uses of telephonic or tele- 
graphic apparatus for purposes not commonly and 
commercially understood as telephony or telegraphy): 
and the agreement provides also that the Interna- 
tional Company shall continue to act as exclusive dis- 
tributors outside the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland for certain apparatus and merchandise 
which your Company sells for export. 

With respect to employees’ pensions, your Company 
has a continuing liability to reimburse the Interna- 
tional Company for pensions in effect on the date of 
sale and for a pro rata share of pensions subsequently 
granted to employees in its service at the date of the 
sale. A reserve has been set up on your Company’s 
books which, with accruing interest thereon, is calcu- 
lated to fully meet this liability. 

The cash received from the sale was $29,306,534. 
The net profit, including a special dividend from the 
hitherto, undistributed earnings of the International 
Western Electric Company, Incorporated, paid prior 
to the sale, and after deducting necessary reserves 
for all labilities in connection with the sale, was 
$15,955,096. 


Finance 


During the year, there were two changes in the out- 
standing Capital Stock of your Company: 

On September 15, 1925, from funds secured through 
the sale of the International Western Electric Com- 
pany, Incorporated, all of the outstanding Cumulative 
7% Preferred Stock having a par value of $24,679,600 
was called at $110 per share and accrued dividends. 

A Common Stock dividend of 250,000 shares Com- 
mon Stock without par value was paid September 30, 
1925, making the outstanding Common Stock without 
par value 750,000 shares. 

Of the Common Stock 98.3% is owned by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The re- 
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mainder is owned by individuals and estates, most of 
whom have been stockholders for many years. None 
of it is owned by officers or directors of either the 
Western Electric Company, Incorporated, or the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Your Company has no bills payable outstanding. 

It has outstanding the $35,000,000 twenty-year 5% 
Gold Debenture Bonds issued April 1, 1924. These 
are redeemable at the option of the Company at 105% 
on April 1, 1934, or on any interest payment date 
thereafter to and including October 1, 1940, and at 
100% on April 1, 1941, or any interest payment date 
thereafter prior to maturity on April 1, 1944. 

At the end of the year, your Company had $21,- 
418,305 cash on hand and in banks, and owned $10,- 
142,000 in marketable securities which can be 
promptly converted into cash if and when needed. 

The amount shown in the Balance Sheet as Invest- 
ments—$17,624,506, mainly represents the Company’s 
holdings in the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorpo- 
rated, Graybar Electric Company, Inc., Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Limited, 395 Hudson Street Corpora- 
tion and Manufacturers Junction Railway Company. 


| Employees 
Following is a comparison of the total number of 
your Company’s employees at the end of several 


years: 
IOIO 555504 26,878 TORE EE 45,243 
TIT saae 30,737 LOZ ed eres 51,162 
TOTS EE 26,126 192814 pers 63,808 
1919 ka å 27,584 KD eee 49,157 
1920i kg 39,650 19255500 Sas 39,460 


These figures do not include for any year employees 
of the International Western Electric Company, In- 
corporated, nor for 1925 employees of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, or the Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc. Excluding from 1924 those 
transferred to these two companies in 1925 reduces 
the number for 1924 to 43,804, which compares with 
the 39,460 shown above as employees of your Com- 
pany at December 31, 1925. This decrease of 4,344 
during the year was chiefly in the manufacturing and 
installation departments. The prospect for 1926 is 
an increasing number of employees. 

The Employees’ Benefit Fund, maintained entirely 
at the Company’s cost, provides payments in cases of 
accident, sickness, retirement for age or disability, 
and death. The total payments from this Fund in 
1925 amounted to $997,734 and were made to about 
eight thousand beneficiaries, including pensioners, 
who numbered 150 at the end of the year. 

In order that this Fund may more nearly equal the 
accumulated liabilities for pensions and other with- 
drawals, your Board of Directors has appropriated out 
of 1925 earnings $3,500,000 as an addition to the Re- 
serve for Employees’ Benefit Fund, which now totals 
$7,500,000. 

The Company has continued its activities in the 
field of Accident Prevention. It is noteworthy that 
while the number of employees in 1925 in manufac- 
turing and installation work was about 30% less than 
in 1924, the number of accidents for the same period 
has been reduced 50%. 

The first award to an employee of your Company 
under the terms of the Theodore N. Vail Memorial 
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Fund, established for the purpose of recognizing acts 
which conspicuously illustrate Mr. Vail’s high ideals 
to the public service was made during the year to 


CHARLES J. ROJAS 


formerly Job Chief Clerk, Installation Department, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bronze Medal 
Citation 
For initiative and conspicuous proficiency in first aid, 
resulting in the saving of human life. 

During 1925, a program for Sickness Prevention 
was initiated. Industry at large pays a high price for 
illness on the part of its workers. Every step forward 
in the effort to improve the general health of em- 
ployees is beneficial to them, to the industry, and to 
the community. In this effort your Company seeks 
the fullest cooperation of its employees. 

The Employees’ Benefit Fund is intended primarily 
to take care of emergencies at times of disability or 
death, and in the cases of retired employees to sup- 
plement other income. The Fund cannot do more 
than this, but, recognizing that employees should ac- 
cumulate some savings out of the earnings of their 
working years, the Company has provided two prin- 
cipal means for assisting them to do this. 

Employees of this Company having six months’ 
continuous service are eligible to subscribe at less 
than the market price for shares of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company stock on a salary 
deduction basis of $3.00 per share per month. On 
December 31, 1925, there were 34,235 employees eli- 
gible under this plan of whom 20,223 were subscribers 
for 108,584 shares. 

An Employees’ Savings Plan was inaugurated late 
in the year to assist employees to accumulate funds 
in local savings banks to meet emergencies and for 
recurring expenses such as taxes, insurance and vaca- 
tions. This Plan is open to all employees regardless of 
length of service. The Company cooperates by mak- 
ing such deductions from pay as employees direct and 
forwarding them to the banks designated. | 

During 1925 there were fewer withdrawals from 
the ranks of employees than in previous years. The 
average length of service of employees is longer and 
the average wages paid are higher than ever before. 

The Company policy is and always has been to pay 
the highest wages consistent with the market and to 
provide the best possible working conditions. It aims 
to provide continuous employment in so far as the 
demands for its product and services make this pos- 
sible. It tries to place its employees in the kind of 
work best suited to their abilities, to help each one to 
progress in the Company’s service, to aid in times of 
need, to encourage thrift, and to cooperate in social, 
athletic and recreational activities. It invites each em- 
ployee to discuss freely with supervisors any matters 
affecting his welfare or the Company’s interest. And 
especially it aims to carry on the daily work in such 
a spirit that every employee will recognize the dignity 
and importance of his own work, and its full share in 
the service to the country that the Company and the 
Bell System are rendering. 

These policies apply alike to every department and 
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Pictorial Sparks from Around the Circuit 


Soon the flowers will be in full bloom. The old-fashioned lady stand- 

ing in the midst of this old-fashioned springlike beauty is Mrs. William 

Fritz, wife of San Francisco's genial Warehouse Foreman. Can you 
tell by the dress in what year this picture was made? 


A thunderstorm is one of the signs of 

spring. The photograph of this one was 

taken at Columbus Circle, New York City, 
by W. T. Doherty of Hudson Street 
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This is a recent photograph 
of Miss Mena Burgert, re- 
tired, who was in charge of 
the stenographers and mes- 
sengers when the headquar- 
ters of the Company were at 
West Street. A number of 
the boys who looked to 
Miss Burgert as “the boss” 
are now executives 


Miss Shekerjean of Los 
Angeles catches a swan at 
Westlake Park Pond sing- 
ing swan songs. We can- 
not be sure that the notes 
of the bird were rare and 
beautiful, but we are sure 
that our Los Angeles cor- 
respondent knows a good 
picture when she spies one 


Walter Kuhnle, champion on the W. E. Kearny Golf Club, 
feels the call of spring and gets into action at Sunnyfield 
Golf Course 
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Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 
We Tune In on Some Short Waves from Our High Frequency Correspondents 


OY March 15, our Company opened a new branch at 1495 
Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, to take care of the Long 
Island Division of the New York Telephone Company. 
O. Whitmire, former Stores Manager at 395 Hudson Street, 
is Manager; J. J. Hansen, former buyer at Hudson Street, is 
Stores Manager, and E. W. Malmborg, former Shop Superin- 
tendent at Milwaukee, is Shop Superintendent. 

The Long Island Division has slightly over one-half million 
stations and its business amounts to approximately sixteen 
million dollars a year divided as follows: Central Office switch- 
boards, ten million; cable, two and one-half million; stock, two 
million; direct, one and one-half millions. 

The building is a two-story structure, 200 feet by 250 feet. 
In addition there is a covered platform 50 feet by 200 feet for 
lead covered cable and a storage yard comprising some 16,000 
square feet. On the first floor we have 15,000 square feet of 
floor space while the balance is used by the Telephone Company 
for a garage. On the second floor the Telephone Company 
uses 12,000 square feet for a form shop, our office occupies 
5,000 feet, our shop 13,000 square feet and the remainder 
is used by the warehouse. The building was specially designed 
for the work it is to handle and on the first floor between the 
Telephone Company’s garage and our warehouse is a loading 
platform 25 feet wide and 150 feet long. 

There will be approximately twenty-five employees in the 
office and the same number in the warehouse, while there will 
be about fifty employees in the shop at the beginning. It is 
planned to handle 100% of the Long Island business through 
this branch, and a tabulating 
machine has been installed to 
take care of the billing. 

Almost four-fifths of the sta- 
tions on Long Island are located 
in the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens, which are a part of 
New York City, and will be 
handled on a city distribution 
basis. Our warehouse will serve 
directly the telephone workmen 
in that vicinity, while the rest of 
the city distribution area will be 
taken care of by distributing 
points, which will get all the 
supplies they need daily from our 
warehouse. 

The Brooklyn branch will be 
very busy keeping pace with the 
growth of Long Island. Its de- 
velopment has been remarkable | 
and, while you do not hear a | 
whole lot about it, like you do 
California and Florida, it is 
nevertheless having a continued 
rapid growth equal to, if 
not greater than, either 
one of the other boom 
sections. 


R. WALLIS, our 
Pacific District 
Manager, with Mr. Wallis 
Senior and Rudy Seiger, 
magician of the violin, re- 
cently visited Europe. We 
asked Mr. Wallis for any 
impressions of his trip 
that were particularly 
vivid in his mind, so we 
could pass them on to 
readers of the NEWS. 
“There were two,” said 
he after a little self-com- 
munion. “One was a dis- 
tant view of the moun- 
tains in ‘Wild Wales.’ 
with mysterious clouds 
hovering over them and 
grim old Conway Castle 
and a blue bay in the 
foreground.” 
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The new Brooklyn warehouse 


“The other occurred about midnight on the summit of Mont- 
martre in Paris. We stood there in the moonlight, alone ex- 
cept for a passing gendarme, and gazed upon the very house 
in which the original of Mimi of ‘La Boheme,’ is supposed to 
have died.” 

So it may have been more than a coincidence that Rudy 
Seiger, in one of the very first concerts after his return, led 
his orchestra in what the critics said was an inspired rendering 
of "La Boheme.” 


HEIR many American friends will be interested to know 

that H. M. Pease has been appointed Assistant Vice- 
President of the International Standard Electric Corporation. 
In addition to his present duties as Managing Director at 
London, he will have charge of the Company’s interests in 
Australasia and will have such other duties as may be assigned 
to him from time to time. J. S. Wright has been appointed 
European Continental Manager, with headquarters at Paris, 
and will have general charge, through the Managing Direc- 
tors, of the associated companies on the Continent and general 
supervision of the Company’s interests in the allied companies 
at Vienna and Budapest. Mr. Wright will resign as Man- 
aging Director at Antwerp. E. M. Clark has been appointed 
Managing Director at Antwerp and will resign as European 
Comptroller. R. L. Diemer has been appointed European 


Comptroller and will resign as Secretary and Assistant 
Manager at London. 


ARCH 10, the Fiftieth An- 

niversary of the Telephone, 
was chosen by the Boston House 
for the presentation of the new 
service pins to those retired from 
its ranks. H. B. Gilmore, Sec- 
retary of the Company and 
former Manager of the Boston 
House, came on from New York 
to make the presentation. This 
was done in the presence of the 
entire Boston Organization. The 
recipients were: John F. Martin 
with 33 years of service; James 


T. Lakin, 31 years; Robert B. 
Hopkins, 31 years; Charles A. 
Plummer, 26 years; and Seth 


Good, 23 years. After the pre- 
sentation the retired men and a 
few of those who used to work 
with them adjourned to the new 
cafeteria where a delightful 
chicken dinner was served. 


HE Purchasing De- 

partment at 195 
Broadway has always 
modestly asserted that 
they were a talented lot. 
This was received, natur- 
ally, with the customary 
grain of salt. But on 
March 11, when combined 
With the Publicity and 
Supplies Service Depart- 
ments, they staged a party 
at the Telephone Club, 
they proved It. Mrs 
Kopf’s rendition of 
“Heaven Will Protect the 
Woiking Goil” will never 
be forgotten, nor is it dif- 
ficult to recall the spon- 
taneous laughter which 
grected this sally: 
“We have a new Vice- 

president, 

His name is Jay Odell. 
It doesn’t rhyme with 
Heaven—but 

Perhaps that’s just as 


Retired men lunch at Boston House on Telephone’s 50th Anniversary well.’ 
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APRIL SHOWERS RAIN PROMOTIONS 
(Continued from page 30) 


capacity five years later. He has now been appointed Manager 
of the Dallas Warehouse. 

R. D. Sheen entered the Company as service clerk at Kansas 
City in 1920. He was appointed Store Keeper two years later 
and was transferred to St. Louis as Returned Goods Clerk in 
1923. 'Two years later he went to Dallas as Head of Stock 
Maintenance and has now been appointed Stores Manager of 
the Dallas Warehouse. 

C. K. Lawson started in the shop at Dallas in 1914 after a 
term with the Southwestern Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. He was transferred to the Stockkeeping Department in 
1919 and was made Head of Stock Maintenance three years 
later. In 1925 he was advanced to Stores Manager and has 
pe been appointed Manager of the Oklahoma City Ware- 

ouse. 

R. A. Neudeck entered the Mailing Department at St. Louis 
in 1911. After a term in the Billing Department he was made 
Ticket Auditor in 1913. He was made Accountant in 1921 and 
has now been appointed Stores Manager at St. Louis. 

F. A. Schimelpfenig started as stock selector at Dallas in 
1912 and the following year was transferred to Houston as 
Receiving and Shipping Clerk. After a term as Service Clerk 
at Dallas he returned to Houston as Warehouse Foreman in 
1917. He was made Stores Manager at Houston in 1920, which 
position he held until the separation of the Telephone and 
Supply Departments wken he became storekeeper in the Tele- 
phone Department. He has now been appointed Stores Man- 
ager of the Houston Warehouse. 

H. N. Goodell started as a clerk in the Billing and Voucher 
Departments at Chicago in 1906 and was made Head of the 
Shipping and Receiving Departments the following year. He 
became Chief Clerk in the Telephone Department in 1908 and 
was transferred to Cincinnati in that capacity the following 
year. He was made Storekeeper at Chicago in 1910 and Man- 
ager at Omaha two years later. In 1917 he became Assistant 
Central District Manager and the following year he was made 
Manager at St. Louis and Western District Manager. He has 
now been appointed Manager at Kansas City and Western 
District Manager, as the headquarters of that District have 
been transferred to that city from St. Louis. 

W. B. DeForest started as a salesman at Kansas City in 
1909 after a term in the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany. Two years later he was made Assistant Telephone 
Specialist and was transferred to St. Louis as Telephone 
Specialist in 1912. Later that year he went to Kansas City as 
a salesman and was made Farm Light Specialist in 1916. Two 
years later he became Sales Manager and was transferred to 
Oklahoma City in the same capacity in 1919. He was made 
Manager and Sales Manager two years later and has now 
been appointed Sales Manager at New York. 

J. F. Davis started as a supply salesman at Chicago in 1911 
and was made a city salesman the following year. In 1919 he 
was transferred to New York for special work and was made 
Sales Manager at Boston later that year. He was transferred 
to New York in the same capacity in 1923 and has now been 
transferred to the General Staff Department. 

E. H. Waddington entered the Sales Department at Minne- 
apolis in 1911 and was transferred to St. Louis as City Sales- 
man four years later. He was made District Pole Manager in 
1919 and later the same year was made District Line Material 
Manager. He has now been appointed Sales Manager at 
Kansas City. 

G. Corrao started as a salesman at St. Louis in 1918. He 
was made Assistant Sales Manager later the same year and 
Sales Manager the following year. He has now been ap- 
pointed Manager at St. Louis. 

C. V. Robinson started in the Stores Department at Rich- 
mond in 1915 and was made Assistant Cashier three years 
later. In 1918 he was made Teller and Credit Man in 1921 
and has now been appointed Credit Manager. 

F. S. deGruchy entered the Stores Service Department at 
New York in 1915. After a term in the Supply Service De- 
partment and the Sales Receiving Clerk’s Department he 
entered the Credit Department in 1919. He was made Credit 
Man two years later and was transferred to Richmond as 
Credit Manager in 1922. He has now been transferred to the 
Credit Department at New York. 

R. F. Copes started as a salesman at Richmond in 1917, and 
was placed in charge of the Norfolk Branch House in 1924. 
He has now been appointed Sales Manager of that House. 

F. G. Caldwell entered the Clerical Department at Kansas 
City in 1905 and was transferred to the Purchasing Depart- 
ment two years later. He went into the Sales Department in 
1909 and was transferred to Dallas as Buyer later that year. 
He was made Storekeeper at Houston in 1912 and went into 
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the Sales Department five years later. He was placed in 
charge at Houston in 1921 and has now been made Manager 
of the Houston Branch House. 

O. Whitmire, whose promotion was announced in the March 
issue, started in the Educational Department at Hawthorne in 
1910 and the following year he was transferred to Atlanta as 
Associate Service Clerk. Five years later he went to the New 
Orleans Branch as clerk and was made Stores Manager of the 
Atlanta Telephone House in 1921. He went to Boston in the 
same capacity in 1923 and New York the following year. He 
has now been appointed Manager of the Brooklyn Warehouse. 

J. J. Hansen, whose advancement was announced in the 
March issue, started in the Telephone Service Department, 
New York, in 1913. After serving in the Stock Maintenance 
and Service Claims Departments he was placed in charge of 
the Service and Claims Department in 1921. Two years later 
he was made head buyer of the New York Telephone House 
and has now been appointed Stores Manager of the Brooklyn 
Warehouse. 

G. A. Griffin, whose photograph appeared in the March num- 
ber, entered the Supply Store Stock Department at Chicago in 
1905. Later in the year he went into the Telephone Supply 
Service Department and took up specification work in the 
Stores Department in 1912. He was made Head of the 
Claims and Billing Department in 1914 and Stores Manager 
at Minneapolis in 1920. He was transferred to New York as 
Assistant Stores Manager at the Telephone House in 1921 and 
was made Stores Manager at Philadelphia four years later. 
He has now been appointed Stores Manager at New York. 

R. L. Colfax, whose promotion was mentioned in the March 
number, entered the Shop Expense Department at New York 
in 1907. He went to the Shop Cost Department and then to 
the Payroll Department at Philadelphia, being made head of 
the latter in 1911. After doing some special Stores work he 
was made Stores Manager of the Telephone Warehouse at 
Pittsburgh in 1921. He was then transferred to New York 
where he was placed on the Chief Stores Manager’s Staff; he 
DEG now been appointed Stores Manager of the New York 

ouse. 

J. H. Symons, whose advancement was announced in the 
March issue, entered the Shipping Department at Chicago in 
1898. He was transferred to the Switchboard Shipping De- 
partment in 1907 and was placed in charge of The General 
Merchandise Shipping Department four years later. He served 
as Stores Manager at Minneapolis, Omaha and Boston, and 
was placed on the Chief Stores Manager's staff at New York 
in 1923. The following year he was made Stores Manager at 
San Francisco and has now been appointed Manager of the 
Telephone Warehouse at Seattle. 

L. M. Schanck, whose forward step was published in the 
March issue, entered the Telephone Department at New York 
as a student handling service and claims in 1920. Later in 
the year he was transferred to where he served as service 
clerk, Head of Service Department and Methods Engineer. 
He has now been appointed Stores Manager of the Seattle 
Warehouse. 

R. M. Dewart, whose promotion was announced in the 
March number, came to the Western Electric Company as 
Warehouse Foreman in 1918 after eighteen years with the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. Five years later 
he was made Head of the Service Department and was made 
Assistant Stores Manager at Seattle in 1924. The following 
year he was advanced to Stores Manager at Seattle and has 
now been made Stores Manager of the Portland Warehouse. 

R. E. Hubbard, whose change of status was mentioned in 
the March issue, started in the Warehouse at Emeryville in 
1921. He was transferred to Spokane in 1923 and has now 
been appointed Stores Manager of the Spokane Warehouse. 

J. M. Steffens, whose move forward was announced in the 
March number, started as a messenger at San Francisco in 
1905. After serving in the Voucher, Shop Cost, Billing, Ac- 
counting and Stock Maintenance Departments, he was made 
paymaster at Emeryville in 1916. Four years later he was 
advanced to Cashier and Chief Clerk and was made Assistant 
Stores Manager at Seattle in 1922. Two years later he went 
to San Francisco in the same capacity and was made Stores 
Manager at Los Angeles the following year. He has now 
been appointed Stores Manager at San Francisco. 

L. W. Greenwood, whose advancement was published in the 
March issue, entered the Inventory Department at Hawthorne 
in 1915. After serving in the Statistical Section of the Pro- 
duction Branch, and the Material Order and Tracing Depart- 
ment he was transferred to the Emeryville Cost Department 
in 1921. He was transferred to the Switchboard Service De- 
partment in 1922 and was made head of that department two 
years later. He has now been appointed Stores Manager of 
the Los Angeles Warehouse. 
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August Peterson W. F. Haack Anna Sokup Edward Fischer C. C. Logan 
Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne 
Manufacturing Installation Manufacturing Merchandise Installation 


Charles Dreher G. C. White David Parry E. H. Stewart G. H. Cahill 


Hawthorne Installation Hawthorne Detroit Hawthorne 
Manufacturing Div. 8 Manufacturing Merchandise 


William Pilarski R. F. Miller Johanna Rump A. S. Puceky W. H. Quirk 
Hawthorne Hawthorne Broadway Hawthorne Broadway 
Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing 


H. D. Childs B. A. Jacobs J: H: Rath, Jr. Adiel Olson 
Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne 
Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing 
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Joseph Wouters, New York Dist., Tele.. .Mar. 24 
Twenty Years 
William T. Spence, Philadelphia, Tele....Mar. 2 Alex. S. Webb, 195 B'way, Tele. Sales..Mar. 12 Maurice J. Moloney, Hawthorne, Mfg. ..Mar. 29 
Peter Kouba, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... “ 9 Edw. J. Harrington, N. Y. Dist., Tele... ‘ 15 Gertrude Swanson, Hawthorne, Mfg. .... " 29 
William Eisenberger, N. Y. Dist., Tele. .. * 11 Thomas E. O'Donnell, Hawthorne, Mfg... " 19 Joseph Kamarit, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... “ 30 
James J. Donnelly, Hawthorne, Mfg..... " 12 Niels Bengsten, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... oe 2) 
Fifteen Years 
John Loftus, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ Mar. 2 Howard W. Deans, Kearny ............ Mar. 9 Freeland P. Townsley, Hawthorne, Mfg...Mar. 20 
Christian Nelson, Hawthorne, Mfg. * 2 Lillian Budner, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... * 10 Walter B. Greenwood, Hawthorne, Inst... * 21 
D. Mancine, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... “ 3 L. Leach, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ * 10 Milton A. DuPree, Jr., Atlanta, Tele. .. *" 23 
Henry P. Manion, Milwaukee. Tele. .... ‘* 3 Wilson G. Simmons, Atlanta, Tele. .... * 13 Randolph Thomas, Hawthorne, Mfg. .... * 23 
Jesse 0. Allen, Atlanta, Tele. ........ “ 4 Mollie A. Speare, 195 B'way—Office Ser. " 13 Byron F. Harper, Atlanta, Tele. ........ “ 24 
Frank Kaminski, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... " 4 George G. Weden, Hawthorne, Mfg. .... " 13 Harry Mason, Boston, Tele. ............ Ne 07 
Walter R. Boehme, Hawthorne, Mfg. * 6 James Wishneff, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... 14 Aldo Allegretti, Ins.—Hawthorne Equip... " 28 
H. Nulph, Hawthorne, Installation ...... * 6 Edward J. Colbert, Philadelphia, Tele... “ 15 F. Buchwalter, New York Dist., Tele ... *" 30 
Walter L. Arnstein, Installation No. 1.. " 8 Kate Germann, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ " 15 Henry L. DuPont, Installation No. 6 .... " 30 
C. Mck. Corban, Installation No. 5...... * 27 Walter J. Pampel, 195 B'way—Mfg. .... " 15 Truman J. Savage, 195 B'way—Mfg. .... " 30 
Rudolph Schmelhaus, Con. Ins., 195 B'way *" 28 John L. Spieler, Jr., Philadelphia, Tele... " 16 Henry H. Koch, Installation No. 4 .... " 31 
F. G. Thrall, Installation No. 6 ........ “ 7 Walter Jaffke, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ “ 20 George J. Wackerlin, Hawthorne, Mfg... “ 31 
Hampton Ellison, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... 8 
Ten Years 

Michael Gabel, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... Mar. 1 Rose Jablonski, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... Mar. 13 Hattie Strutz, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ Mar. 22 
Frank E. Cooney, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... se | Jessie Eustice, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ " 14 F. Stepanek, Hawthorne, Mfg. ......... ae 
F. J. Rostkowski, Hawthorne, Mfg. nm | H. W. Witte, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 13 J. Burian, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ * 24 
L. H. Crothers, Boston, Tele. .......... “ 2 J. Zupan, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ “ l4 Agnes Havlis, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ “ 24 
A. Fanny, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ 4 2 J. F. Doskocil, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 16 M. Jandesek, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ “ 24 
A. Hacquebord, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 2 Mary Haines, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 16 A. La Tendresse, Installation No. 6 .... “ 24 
A. E. Hintz, Install—Hawthorne Equip. " 6 Reneta Horn, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 16 P. P. Owen, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... * 24 
E. W. Baethke, Ins—Hawthorne Equip. * 15 A. B. Colman, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 17 G. Siniscalchi, New York Dist.—Tele .... “ 24 
C. Werner, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ * 6 L. A. Schmidt, Omaha— Telephone ...... “n brå J. Ness, Hawthorne, Mfg. .............. > 25 
J. M. Zander, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ % 6 H. I. Blitsch, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ " 20 C. O. Beckley, Instal—Hawthorne Equip. " 27 
A. F. Birr, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... * 7 Ella Falk, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... * 20 E. S. Fitzgibbons, Installation No. 4 .... " 27 
A. Gurke, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ “ 7 F. Kopistecki, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 20 F. W. Kalina, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ 27 
H. N. Sampson, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... * 7 Victoria Kuban, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... * 20 L. Giroux, Hawthorne, Mfg. .. ........ 28 
C. Brazda, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ * 8 W. F. Pac, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ * 20 A. L. Glinka, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ “ 28 
E. A. Strom, Hawthorne, Mfg. ......... fy. og K. J. Bishop, 195 B'way—Tele. Sales.... " 21 Clara Hugo, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... “ 28 
Isabel Webb, New York Dist.—Tele. .... " 8 S Buzenius, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... By) R. A. Price, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... * 28 
J. F. Bartelak, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 9 C. E. Henderson, Inst.—Hawthorne Equip. * 21 Charles Schaumburg, 195 B'way—Acctg... * 28 
Rose Dort, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........... * 9 W. Hughes, New York Dist.—Telephone.. " 21 R. M. Witt, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... 28 
A. L. Fabbri, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 9 F. Lesneski Hawthorne. Mfg. .......... * 21 Violet Lapka, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ “* 29 
G. M. Foliart, Installation No. 3 ...... * 9 G. Lukes, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ Ke 21] J. Marcinkowski, Installation No. 3..... * 29 
W. L. Reid, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... * 9 A. MacFarlane, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... “ 2] R. J. Randolph, New York Dist.—Tele... “ 29 
J. F. Tellesch, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 9 F. B. Maskow, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ “ 21 Rudolph Safar, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... “ 30 
H. H. Held, Hawthorne, Mfg. .......... * 10 James Wm. Roper, Hawthorne, Mfg. .... " 21 H. O. Knauer, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 3I 
R. B. Vondracek, Hawthorne, Mfg. ..... “ 9 May Rozmyslowicz, Hawthorne, Mfg. .... * 21 Marie Nebel, Chicago—Tel. ............. “ 9 
O. Streit, Hawthorne, Mfg. ............ 9 H. Jahnke, 195 B'way—lnstallation 99 F. E. Sullivan, Installation No. 5 ...... * 14 
J. C. Krueger, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ * 10 Helen Kostrzewska, Hawthorne, Mfg. 92 F. L. Burbridge, Installation No. 7 ..... " 27 
S. W. Gourley, Hawthorne, Mfg. ...... * 13 Mary Feinen, Hawthorne, Mfg. ......... “ 22 W. Selgeby, Installation No. 8 ........ * 27 
J. C. Hansen, Hawthorne, Mfg. ........ + 13 H. E. Peters, Hawthorne, Installation... * 22 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPLETES SOUND 
FINANCIAL YEAR 
(Continued from page 37) 
Company operates. They are not new nor does this 
summary of them imply that all of them are com- 
pletely and finally realized. ‘ Substantial progress has 
been made in their application to practice during the 
past year and a program of continued progress has 
been adopted. 


For the Directors, 


President 


S. WRIGHT, European Continental Manager of the Inter- 
ə national Standard Electric Corporation (the former Inter- 
national Western Electric Company) and a brother of F. B. 
Wright, Washington Manager, has just had another honor 
added to the many he has received abroad, upon the occasion 
of his leaving Antwerp to make his headquarters in Paris. 
The Order of Leopold has been conferred upon him by the 
Belgian Government—not, it is interesting to note, because of 
war services, but because of his services rendered day in and 
day out to Belgian industry. Not only is this a personal honor 
to Mr. Wright, which will please his many friends in the 
United States, but it may be taken as reflecting great credit 
upon the entire telephone industry. 


TALKING OVER 66,000 VOLTS 


(Continued from page 33) 


amplifier tube when it is used. The operation of the motor 
generator set when the 50-watt tube is used is automatic, 
being started when the switchhook is lifted, at the same time 
as the filaments in the transmitting tubes are lighted. 


The tubes used in the equipment are standard Western 
Electric tubes which have been in use for some time on tele- 
phone circuits and whose life is reckoned in over 10,000 
hours; in other words, the hazard of burned out tubes and the 
cost of replacements is practically negligible. Two sets of 
each battery supply are used in order that one set may be on 
charge while the other set is in operation. 


The coupling between the terminal apparatus and the trans- 
mission line is made through an antenna composed of two 
wires strung on the power line towers for a distance of about 
1,500 feet. The antenna is of the same material and size as 
the transmission line and suspended within six to eight feet 
of two of the power conductors. 


Between the coupling wires and the inside protection equip- 
ment are installed the double pole horn gap and drop wire 
fuses as additional protection against the possibility of the 
high voltage getting into the carrier equipment. 

The personnel of the power company when talking over the 
ee Is assured of the best protective devices of the present 
day. 


The equipment is fool-proof, all the operating mechanism 
being enclosed under covers, which if necessary may be sealed, 
to prevent unauthorized persons from tampering with the ap- 
paratus. Due to its construction, being mounted on relay rack 
frames, the equipment takes very little room and harmonizes 
with the requirements of an operator’s or dispatcher’s office 
in a power station. 
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OPENING THE WINDOWS OF THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 25) 


ployed in these tests, an output to the transmitting antenna of 
100 kilowatts is as efficient as 300 kilowatts would be under 
the systems commonly used for radio telephone purposes. One 
of the features of this system is the suppression of all waves 
except those actually employed in transmitting the message. 
This system was described in many of the Bell System maga- 
zines in an article on the one-way transatlantic telephony test 
of January 14, 1923, when officials of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company talked for a period of over two hours 
to listeners in England. 

That and other articles have also described in some detail 
the high-power, water-cooled vacuum tubes which play an im- 
portant part in developing the energy output required for 
transoceanic radio transmission, and it is hardly necessary 
at this time to refer to them or to other details of the radio 
apparatus. 


Problems to be Solved 


The present series of tests is a continuation of the experi- 
ments begun three years ago and is being carried out to de- 
termine the possibilities of giving regular transatlantic tele- 
phone service. It is simply a phase of the study of the prob- 
lem of overcoming the great difficulty in long distance radio 
telephone transmission—the extreme variations in received 
signals due to continuously changing conditions in the inter- 
vening space. 

At times, transmission conditions in America, in England 
and throughout the area that separates them are so good that 
even comparatively low power broadcasting stations in one 
country can be picked up by radio listeners in the other. At 
pee times, conditions are so poor that no reception can be 
had. 

The longer wave lengths and the high effectiveness of the 
transmitting stations used in the present tests have provided 
a stability and dependability of transmission that affords com- 
munication across the Atlantic for extended periods of the day. 
During certain hours, however, it is impossible to maintain 
satisfactory communication, this being particularly true of the 
hours of the sunset period, especially at the radio receiving 
station. Transmission is also much more difficult in summer 
than in winter, because of greater static interference. The 
variation is so great that a given reception may require, under 
poor conditions, 10,000 times as much transmitted power as is 
required under favorable conditions. 


Linking in the Land Lines 


In addition to problems of radio transmission, of which those 
briefly outlined above are only two, there are others which 
may be described as practical operating problems, such as 
linking the radio with the regular wire telephone systems of 
both England and America, in such a way as not to introduce 
undesirable noises, weak reception or other factors which 
would impair the quality of transoceanic service. 

In their statements to the press, telephone officials of both 
countries have made it clear that it is not possible to predict 
how soon transoceanic telephone service can be made avail- 
able. It is perfectly obvious that much intensive work re- 
mains to be done before an American telephone subscriber can 
take his receiver off its hook and call up a friend in London, 
or vice versa. This work is under way—the test of March 7 
was a part of it—and will continue. The results thus far 
accomplished are encouraging to those who are directly con- 
cerned in them, and are such that all members of the Bell 
System “family” may take pardonable pride in the part which 
the scientists and engineers of this organization have played 
in bringing them about. 


WASHINGTON—THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 17) 


population, responds in the same tenor, and out of the coali- 
tion is born the true Washingtonian. 

Geographically speaking, we Western Electric folk here feel 
that we are particularly fortunate in working in this interest- 
ing territory. The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany which we serve, supplies telephone service to the States 
of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, including, of course, all the government depart- 
ments. The Installation Department has just dismantled the 
old after having installed a large new P.B.X. system for the 
Capitol. We have had in our shop, for inspection and repair, 
both the White House and The Mayflower radio outfits, the 
President’s own receiving sets. 


. have no more use for my telephone. 
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The knowledge that the telephone instruments repaired and 
turned out by the Washington shop will be used for the trans- 
mission of probably the most important messages in the United 
States lends to the job the added incentive to produce appara- | 
tus that attains, as near as humanly possible, perfection in 
every part. 

In maintaining stocks and supplying the territory with tele- 
phone material the Stores Department is ever mindful of the 
exacting nature of the demands for reliable equipment and 
prompt service to handle the telephone traffic of the nation’s 
capital. The reward for doing the job well is reflected in letters 
from subscribers to the telephone company, congratulating 
the officials on the quality of the service or efficiency of equip- 
ment. These letters are published in The Transmitter, the of- 
ficial publication of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company, and the pleasure, however vicarious, of being partly 
the cause of their inspiration makes any extra effort worth- 
while. 

It has been pointed out by folk who have succumbed to the 
irresistible charm of Washington that one of its chief appeals 
lies in a rare combination of big-city advantages and the 
things which make residence in a small city desirable. Vehicu- 
lar traffic, while plentiful, flows steadily and evenly, and with- 
out the din and clatter of the large cities. The hotels are of 
surpassing excellence, but within five or ten minutes’ walk of 
the Tidal Basin and the pastime of fishing. Smart shops that 
would be termed exclusive in even Paris or London, are within 
fifteen mintes’ drive of their patrons’ suburban homes. The 
suburban development of nearby Maryland and Virginia, en- 
hanced by the natural beauty of these two States and of the 
Potomac River, provides an admirable setting for this jewel 
of American cities—Washington. 


HOW THE TELEPHONE RECEIVER IS MADE 
(Continued from page 21) 
the case are shown in the cross-section illustration. The 


“U”’-shaped magnet is formed by welding two steel bars to a 
short cross-piece of round steel. 


This magnet, together with the mounting cup and the pole 
pieces, are assembled in a fixture and the pole pieces are 
electrically welded to the ends of the magnet, clamping the 
cup, aS was mentioned before. The assembling and welding 
operation are performed by a group of eight men, each per- 
forming one of the several movements in the process of load- 
ing the fixture, welding and unloading the assembly. 

The welding machine exerts a pressure of approximately 
30,000 pounds per square inch on the pole pieces and at the 
same time sends a current of about 7,000 amperes through the 
assembly to heat the ends of the pole-pieces and the magnets 
to welding temperature. The magnitude of this current can 
be appreciated when it is compared with the one-half ampere 
pee to heat the filament of the ordinary incandescent 
amp. 

The parts of the mounting cup and magnet assembly are 
subjected to about twenty-five inspection operations, the most 
interesting of which are the test for the squareness of the 
pole pieces with respect to the diaphragm-seating surface on 
the mounting cup, and the test for the eccentricity of the end 
of the magnet with respect to the mounting cup. These tests 
are made automatically in the electrical indicating device. 
Signal lights and an audible alarm indicate the defect, if any 
exists. 


The remaining operations in the assembly of the telephone 
receiver are simple and do not require any special processes, 
but the final test on the completed receiver is rather unique. 
Every Western Electric telephone receiver is tested in the 
device shown in figure 16 to insure that it meets the pre- 
scribed standards for quality and volume of reception. This 
device causes the receiver to produce sounds similar to the 
sound of the human voice. The effect of the sound produced 
is measured electrically by comparison with an approved 
standard telephone receiver. It is truly a highly complicated 
piece of research laboratory apparatus, so designed by our 
engineers that any one can readily operate it and determine 
whether a receiver is satisfactory. 


HERE was much astonishment in the commercial office of 
the telephone company, quite recently, when a man came 
in carrying a bulky bundle. 
“What can I do for you?” asked one of the clerks. 
“Im moving out of my house,” explained the caller, “and I 
Here it is.” 
He handed the package to the clerk who opened it and found 
that the subscriber had taken the trouble to return the tele- 


phone instrument itself. 
—C. H. Yoder, Philadelphia 
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“COMPLETING THE SALE” 


Saturday Evening Post, there 

appeared an editorial which, 
we hope, was digested by every 
one of our readers. Despite the 
wide circulation of this great 
periodical, this editorial may have 
been missed by some. We are 
publishing, therefore,.as much, of 
it as space allows because it is 
truly of importance not only to 
Western Electric men and women 
but to all members of the human 
race. 

“It would seem to require no 
proof that the basic desire and 
hope in man is to continue to live. 
We herald with joy all the worth- 
while movements to prolong life. 
We read eagerly and with un- 
stinted approbation of the fight 
against disease. In the long warfare man loses many 
engagements and campaigns, but to the layman, at 
least, it seems that the forces arrayed against disease 
are gathering strength as time goes on. Such a con- 
viction gives us all heart in the battle of life. 

“One of the newer forces is the periodic health 
examination. There may be elderly people, with 
rigid notions drawn from a misty past, who see no 
sense in being examined when in apparent health, but 
their number among the more educated classes of the 
population must be very small by now. Shortly they 
will become as extinct as the dodo. 

“The periodic health examination may be had from 
life-insurance companies, from institutions formed 
especially to make such examinations, from hospital 
clinics, from groups of associated physicians or from 
the family doctor. The custom is increasing with 
great rapidity and is viewed with the utmost favor 
by leaders in every walk of life. 


I: the issue of March 13 of the 


"Far too often, however, the 
examiner’s report is merely filed 
away and never acted upon. It is” 
read carefully and solemnly and 
taken home to the wife. For a 
few days the frank outspokenness 
of the medical man’s curt sen- 
tences leaves a little trace of 
gloom. 

“You must get more exercise. 
You are too heavy, or too thin, 
and should follow the diet list in- 
closed. Your habits of life need a 
careful overhauling. Instead of 
working until six or seven o’clock, 
you should go home . . . and dig 
in the garden or play golf. By 
following instructions you will 
greatly improve your condition; 
but if you go on in the present 
manner you may find yourself in 
a serious state within six months or a year. 


_-.“Health examinations arkiaseless if-men lack the 
33" 7 A malt 


førce of will to follow thrføug ae Ill health comes to 
the saints of earth as well as toysinners. There are 


inherit. It is not given to the man or woman who 
takes just one more portion of beef or cup of coffee 
when the doctor has said no. 

“A great educator has remarked that in the build- 
ing of character, avoidances and denials are quite as 
important as acceptances and affirmations. The 
health examination can reduce disease and lengthen 
life, but it does not enable us to escape from per- 
sonal responsibility and reality. These we must face 
just as before.” 
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Makers of the Nation’s Telephones 


Helen Grossman of Hawthorne, as she industriously stamps resistance on ringer coil covers, is doing her share of the 
job of furnishing the public the best possible equipment for use in America’s great telephone system 
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Thomas De Rusha, dean of Hawthorne's toolmakers, after forty-seven years in the company's service, demonstrates the 
safety device which he used on the first punch press in the Kinzie Street shops in 1882 


Our Company a Safety Pioneer 
W. A. Titus, of Hawthorne, Tells of Early Efforts Toward Accident Prevention 


OM DE RUSHA told me the other day that way 

back in 1882, when he was working at a punch 

press in the old Kinzie Street shop in Chicago, 
his boss made him use a special tool in placing and re- 
moving his work. According to Tom, that was the 
granddaddy of all the thousands of safety devices we 
have in use today. 

Tom’s story from the long ago—and it was long ago 
—measured in terms of our industry, convinces me 
that accident prevention and human welfare have had 
their places among our Company policies from the 
very beginning. 

Guards and safety devices have come and gone 
through the years but they have left their impress 
in present-day practice for everyone to see. Every 
now and then I run across some safety kink of which 
no one remembers the origin. Oldtimers shake their 
heads and say, “They were doing it that way when 
I went to work for the Company.” 

The special tool which Mr. De Rusha tells of gave 


way just a few years later to tweezers, and these 
tweezers are still in use on punch press work. Some- 
times hurrying hands caused the tweezers to get 
caught under the descending punch, wrecking the tool 
and exposing the operator to flying metal. Some in- 
genious mind found an answer for this problem in 
1904 by introducing compressed air to blow the finished 
parts out of the way, and then in 1912, these machines 
were equipped with fan-shaped guards which swung 
down to cover the front of the machine before the 
punch descended. 

These guards were pretty effective, but they didn’t 
prevent operators from reaching the tools from the 
side, and a little later, additional guards were added 
to these machines, arranged like the blinders on a 
horse, to enclose the sides of the working field. These 
guards were hinged to the machine in such a way that 
when they were not in proper position, the punch 
could not be operated. 

With the passage of time other and more improved 
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devices have been added until these machines seem 
today to have been made as safe as guarding ingenu- 
ity can make them. 

I picked the punch press for the purpose of illus- 
tration because it probably represents the most dan- 
gerous of any of the general classes of machines which 
we use in manufacturing work. 

Parallel advances have been made in the guarding 
of other general classes of machines, and Hawthorne 
today, with more than 50,000 guards and safety de- 
vices in use, is a pattern for the world in this depart- 
ment of accident prevention. 

In the beginning, foremen built their own guards, 
and in accordance with their own ideas. As might be 
expected, results were not always uniform. Under the 
Supervision of a master mechanic, and a Safety and 
Sanitation Committee, which came into existence in 
1904, this difficulty commenced to iron itself out, and 
in 1909, a routine system of plant inspection was insti- 
tuted, designed not only to insure that existing guards 
were kept in a proper state of repair, but to provide 
for their modification and improvement. 

In this period, too, the development engineer com- 
menced to take an active interest in the problem, in- 
corporating guards in the design of new machines. 
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In 1916 a comprehensive guard instruction was pre- 
pared, providing standard forms of guards for all the 
general classes of machines. A year later, the prob- 
lem of guarding was given over to the supervision of 
a Guard Committee composed of representatives of all 
of the branches of the manufacturing department, 
having a direct functional interest, affording an ef- 
fectual medium of co-operation and control which has 
had and is still having an important influence in ac- 
cident prevention. 

Prior to 1898 employees who were hurt at work 
were sent to outside physicians or nearby hospitals. 
In that year a small room at the Clinton Street plant 
in Chicago was equipped as a dispensary with a nurse 
and doctor in charge to handle those cases which did 
not require hospital treatment or the services of a 
specialist. The Company’s hospital practice may be 
said to date from this small beginning. 

When the Clinton Street plant commenced to move 
into its present home at Hawthorne in 1904, and while 
there were still but few buildings in the great two- 
hundred acre tract, medical and surgical service were 
given in a small dispensary similar to that at Clinton 
Street. 

With the continued expansion at Hawthorne, better 


Laboratory experts at the Hawthorne Works, using most improved scientific apparatus in making air test. 
E. Hyzy, W. F. Weber and C. F. Whittemore, in charge of the test 


right: 


Left to 
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facilities were needed, and the first of our present 
hospital buildings was erected in 1908. This building 
has since been considerably enlarged and is now 
equipped and manned to meet every imaginable phys- 
ical emergency of the entire Hawthorne family. 

While a hospital and a staff of doctors and nurses 
do not seem at first glance, to have a part in accident 
prevention, they are making a contribution in many 
outstanding ways. 

We have grown to appreciate the fact that at least 
eighty-five per cent. of all accidents are the result of 
conditions which can be controlled only through the 
worker, and that his physical soundness and alertness 
are first considerations. 

Then, too, the secondary effects of accidents re- 
sulting from infection or other inadequate first-aid 
treatment are in themselves largely accidental in char- 
acter and can only be controlled when all injuries, no 
matter how slight, are given expert professional 
treatment. 

Hazard of fire has been taken into account, too, and 
important advances have been made in the character 
of our protection. The regular fire fighting force on 
duty twenty-four hours a day, with its motorized fire 
apparatus, is supplemented by trained departmental 
crews of employees under the leadership of two hun- 
dred departmental fire chiefs, each of whom is respon- 
sible for handling fire emergencies in his immediate 
jurisdiction until the regular force arrives. 

Fire drills are conducted in all departments of the 
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Works at monthly intervals, at which time these local 
crews are exercised in the use of the fire fighting 
equipment provided, and in the safe and orderly ře- 
moval of all employees from the area of danger. 

Employees who are exposed to special occupational 
hazards connected with the handling of certain chem- 
icals and other poisonous substances, are protected 
with special clothing and special facilities for washing. 
In addition, they are examined by a physician at regu- 
lar intervals to insure them against possible serious 
effects. 

Our chemical staff, working in conjunction with our 
doctors, make frequent air tests throughout the 
Works for the presence of objectionable dusts and 
fumes. Chemical and bacteriological analyses are 
made at intervals of two weeks throughout the winter 
and one week throughout the summer of our drinking 
water, and similar bacteriological examination is made 
of cutting oils and compounds to guard against the 
presence of dangerous germ life. 

I have mentioned just a few of the more important 
paths along which, for years past, we have sought the 
way to safety. There are many others, but it would 
take a book to tell the story. 

Pioneers in the beginning and through the years, 
the Western Electric Company always will be pioneer- 


~ Ing in the cause of accident prevention, exploring new 


and unknown fields of manufacturing adventure as 
they unfold themselves. 
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This is the Western Electric First Aid Kit. There are more than five thousand holders of Red Cross-Western Electric 
First Aid Certificates in the Company 


Officials Study First Aid 


Vice-President Halligan has a tourniquet 
applied to his arm by Dr. C. H. Watson, 
Medical Director of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, for the 
benefit of the Executives’ First Aid Class 
at Broadway 


W. T. Teague, General Manager of Installation, band- 
ages Vice-President Sidley’s broken arm under the 
tutelage of F. B. 
Gleason, General 
Telephone Sales 


W. H. Quirk, Secretary of the 
Benefit Fund, has his jaw band- 
aged by P. L. Thomson, Publicity 
Manager, and L. W. Abbott, General 
Superintendent of Installation, 
Eastern Zone. 
å Mr. Teague 

N takes the pa- 
tient's pulse 


Vice-President Odell is demonstrating the prone pressure method of artificial respiration with P. L. Thomson as the 
victim. Dr. Watson is keeping a close watch for any signs of life 
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The Hospital at the 


 EDICAL facilities available at all locations to 
employees of the Western Electric Company 
are unexcelled. From Hawthorne with its in- 
dustrial population of over twenty thousand people 
to the smallest group installing equipment in a distant 
town, arrangements have been made whereby any em- 
ployee sick or injured at his work can obtain promptly 
the best medical and surgical attention that is avail- 
able. ; 

The Western Electric Company was among the first 
industrial organizations to make physical examina- 
tions a condition of employment. It is now the excep- 
tion rather than the rule for a company not to sug- 
gest that an applicant have such an examination. 

In all departments and at all locations the doctors 
representing the company conduct physical examina- 
tions according to standard requirements. The heart, 
lungs, throat, eyes, etc., are carefully tested to de- 
tect the possible presence of any physical defect or 
incipient disease. Thus the examination insures the 
applicant being placed in a position suited to his phys- 
ical condition and protects the employees from the 
possibility of contagious diseases. 

The opportunity for a periodic physical examination 
has recently been offered to a group of supervisory 
employees throughout the company. Once again in 
offering this privilege the Western Electric Company 
has placed itself in the van of those concerns that 
are interested in maintaining the good health of its 
employees. 

It is also the company policy to insist that em- 
ployees who have been sick satisfy the doctors of the 


"In Case Anything 
Happens” 


J. B. Gibson, Safety and Health 
Director, Reviews 
Our Unexcelled Medical Facilities 
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company as to their complete recovery before being 
allowed to return to work. This precaution helps the 
individual and protects his associates from the re- 
sults that might follow the introduction of contagi- 
ous disease. 


OT so long ago, Sir James A. M. Elder, K.B.E., 
Australian Trade Commissioner to the United 
States, in touring Hawthorne made the following com- 
ment on the Works Hospital—“Your medical organi- 
zation,” the noted visitor said, “is the most interest- 
ing institution of its kind I have ever seen in all my 
inspections of industrial communities here and abroad. 
I have never beheld a hospital better equipped to pro- 
tect the well-being of the people for which it is re- 
sponsible than your Works Medical Institution.” 

In Industrial Medicine the Hawthorne Works Hos- 
pital is recognized as one of the best in the Middle 
West, if not in the United States and the lead it has 
always taken in introducing beneficial innovations 
which later have been accepted as the proper pro- 
cedure throughout the American Industrial Medical 
World, has made it the model for the medical organi- 
zation of scores of the country’s other better known 
manufacturing concerns. 


HE hospital, which gives twenty-four hour ser- 
vice is thoroughly prepared to handle practically 
every emergency that may arise among any such large 
group of men and women as that employed at Haw- 
thorne. 
Located in the very center of the plant the hospital 


Dr. A. G. Sampson and Estella M. Lovett, nurse, minister 


to the injuries of our Philadelphia people 
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Diana Hart gives aid to the in 
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Angeles House 


Adequate facilities are 
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provided at 


Edythe S. Brennan presides over the Chicago 
Emergency Medical Room 
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Street to care for the Installation people. Dr. 
William H. Field is in charge 


at the Los 
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Dr. E. T. Bowney, at the Boston House, is assisted by Miss 
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Dr. R. G. Stewart, Miss H. Montgomery and 
Miss S. L. Meonin are at the call of the New 
York House, at Hudson Street 
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27 Dr. F.H. Tebbe and Alice Hayward look to the health 
n and happiness of the San Francisco House organization 
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M. Doherty in easing the pain of the injured and the sick 
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consists of a series of separate buildings connected by 
inclosed passageways and forming a square around 
the central court. The Physical Examination Depart- 
ment consists of four examination rooms for male ap- 
plicants and three for women. A large clerical de- 
partment located nearby records preliminary data of 
all applicants and maintains complete files and records 
of all employees receiving treatment. 

Also located in this part of the hospital is a group 
of laboratories. In one of these, the Bacteriological 
Laboratory, provision is made for microscopic and 
serological examinations and the incubation of germ 
cultures. This laboratory also examines the Works’ 
drinking water, for Plant Sanitation is another of the 
medical division’s duties. 

In another laboratory, the Radiographic or X-ray 
Room apparatus is available for the most comprehen- 
sive studies. 

The Emergency Department provides treatment 


for all injuries sustained by employees during work- 


ing hours. This includes not only those mishaps 
which may incapacitate the individual for work, but 
the minor cuts, 
bruises, and abrasions 
which seem trifling 
enough but which so 
frequently have seri- 
ous results if not given 
prompt attention. 

-= Employees who may 
be taken ill while at 
work are also treated 
by the doctors and 
nurses in the Emer- 
gency Department. 
The Emergency Room 
at Hawthorne occu- = 
pies the northeast wing ~- © 
of the hospital build- © 
ings and is equipped 
with sufficient appa- 
ratus and manned by 
a large enough staff to handle a half dozen cases at 
once. The ability to render prompt service was re- 
cently illustrated when more than a score of em- 
ployees, injured in a street car accident while on their 
way to work were treated and cleared by the doctors 
in less than a half hour. 

A small room, specially equipped for eye cases and 
another for treatment of a more involved type are 
available for employees who may be referred to the 
doctors in charge of this work. Two small wards, one 
for each sex, have been designed primarily to aid in 
the recuperation of employees who, with a few hours 
of rest, will be able to return to their regular work. 
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NE part of the hospital, separated from the other 
buildings by an inclosed passageway is given over 

to major surgery. Fortunately there have been few 
occasions when it has been necessary to use this de- 
partment, but there isconsiderable satisfaction in know- 
ing that if the need should arise the operating room is 
completely equipped to handle the most serious case. 
The room itself is unique in construction. There 
are no windows and the light is admitted through 
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The Emergency Department of the Hawthorne Hospital 


overhead skylights of double glass, which completely 
eliminate dust. A battery of two score “daylight” 
Mazda lamps, hanging from the ceiling, afford per- 
fect vision under any condition. Filtered air supplies 
the ventilation. 

Patients operated on at Hawthorne have their own 
ward in this section of the hospital, where they are 
kept until they can be removed to their homes. A 
diet kitchen and a commodious recreation room also 
aid in the recovery of the patient. 

Because of the large number of people employed at 
Hawthorne, the Medical Department maintains a spe- 
cial corps of nurses who spend their entire time visit- 
ing sick employees whose condition warrants special 
attention. When necessary, arrangements are made 
whereby the facilities of other hospitals and the ser- 
vices of authorities in specialized departments of sur- 
gical or medical science are available for consultation. 


LTHOUGH plans are now being drawn for a com- 
plete medical unit at Kearny, which will render 
service similar to that given at Hawthorne, the pres- 
ent accommodations 
are temporary and are 
distributed between 
the West Side and 
Waverly Shops and 
Kearny Works. At 
each of these loca- 
tions, an Emergency 
Room in charge of a 
nurse is available to 
employees. A doctor 
is in attendance at cer- 
tain hours and is avail- 
able on call at any 
time. | 

In the Telephone 
Sales Department with 
its Distributing 
Houses located in the 
leading cities of the 
United States, conditions are different from those 
in the manufacturing organization. Branch houses 
vary in size of personnel, the number ranging from 
966 in New York to 32 at Indianapolis. This situation 
calls for a different approach to the problem. 

In the larger houses, those at New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
an Emergency Room has been installed, complete in 
its equipment and in charge of a registered nurse, 
giving full time to her work. At all of these locations 
except Los Angeles, a doctor is in attendance on part 
time, but is available on call at any time. 

Prompt treatment for minor injuries and alleviation 
of minor ills made possible by the nurse's expert at- 
tention and care has aided materially in keeping acci- 
dents and sickness at a minimum in the branch houses. 

In the other distributing houses, where the number 
of employees does not warrant the use of an Emer- 
gency Room and nurse in attendance, arrangements 
have been made with a reputable physician in the near 
vicinity to handle any case that might be referred to 
him. This plan has been very satisfactory and has 
resulted in many of our (Continued on page 17) 


“Grab a First Aid Kit and Come On” 


H. A. Ewing, Installation Department, Shows Graphically How First Aid Training Is 


Valuable to the Public 


T 


cident. A man hit by a truck was knocked 
down, run over and apparently seri- 
ously injured. The crowd of people gath- 
ered quickly—stood around—looked this 
way and that—some tried to move the 
truck—others shouted, “Call the police”— 
“Call the ambulance”—*Call the doctor.” 
None seemed to know what to do to re- 
lieve the injured man or do the thing 
that might save his life if done promptly. 

On the upper floors of an office build- 
ing half a block away the crash had been 
heard by some office workers. The mo- 
mentary lull in the noise of the big city 


traffic told them that something serious H. A. Ewing, apparently from an overdose of a drug. 
had happened. Several men grasped the Installation Department, Proper treatment was administered at 
situation at a glance and knew that The Author once and the man was assisted to a place 


trained assistance in first aid was needed 

at once. They rushed to an elevator and on to the 
scene of the accident—took charge of the situation— 
rendered invaluable aid to the stricken man—stopped 
his bleeding—made him easy—treated him for shock 
—all of which was later recognized in a statement 
from the doctor that a life had been saved by their 
splendid efforts. 

Far away from the noise of the city a group of 
people were having their annual summer picnic on the 
banks of a small inland river. Some were in swimming. 
A young man (a good swimmer) agreed to assist a 
young lady to swim to the other shore. She was also 
a fairly good swimmer. They were three-quarters of 
the way across—the girl began to get tired—the tug 
of the current grew stronger. They were swimming 
side by side—the tired girl’s weakened stroke let her 
head go under—she swallowed some water—became 
excited—panicky—grabbed her partner who was also 
getting tired—and again the cry of human distress 
was heard. This time it echoed through the quiet 
valley sending a chill through the others in the party. 
One man recognized the need of immediate action— 
plunged in—swam to the pair—broke the girl’s hold 
on the man who was then able to proceed alone— 
brought the girl ashore. She was unconscious—he 
was nearly exhausted but started to apply the prone 
pressure method of artificial respiration immediately. 
For five, ten, twenty minutes he worked—unceasingly 
—no evidence yet of natural breathing—thirty min- 
utes—natural breathing—consciousness had returned. 
The girl was suffering from shock—he treated that. 
A human life had been saved because a man trained 
in first aid was among those present. 


ACK again, close to a city at a public beach a 
man had cut his leg on the sharp edge of a stone. 
An artery was severed and he bled profusely. He 
had tried to stop the bleeding himself by wrapping a 


HERE was a crash—followed by momentary 
silence—then excited shouts and a general con- 
fused scurrying of feet. It was an automobile ac- 
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newspaper around his leg. A bystander recognized 
the seriousness of his condition and offered his help. 
With his belt he made a tourniquet and stopped the 
bleeding—dressed the wound—made the 
man comfortable— called a doctor and an 
ambulance—accompanied the injured man 
to the hospital. Another human life saved 
because a trained man knew what to do 
and did it. | 
On a suburban commuters’ train— 
crowded as usual—a man slumped in the 
seat unconscious. A word passed around 
that he was intoxicated and everybody 
avoided him. One person, out of habit, 
gave him more than a casual look and 
knew at once that the man was not in- 
toxicated. He was suffering from poison 


where he could get a doctor’s attention. 
If this treatment had not been given immediately the 
effects of the poison might have been serious. 

In a suburban town the quiet of the summer’s 
evening was broken by a crash of two automobiles 
colliding at a street intersection. One, a taxi, escaped 
with little injury—the other turned completely around 
and over on its side. It was a limousine—the chauf- 
feur received only a slight bump on his head. The 
two women in rear seat were not so lucky. A passer- 
by leaped to the top of the overturned car—opened 
the doors—helped the occupants out of the car and to 
a nearby house. One woman had a severed artery 
in the left wrist and a deep gash over one eye with 
numerous other small cuts. The other had a fractured 
arm and numerous smaller cuts and was suffering 
from shock. Doctors were called at once. Before — 
they arrived the arterial bleeding had been stopped 
and one woman treated for shock and both made 
as comfortable as possible by the direction of the — 
passerby, a trained first aider. : 

HIS is not fiction. All of these cases are actual 

happenings. Innumerable others could be men- 
tioned in the home—in the office—on the job, prob- 
ably not so thrilling as these but important and de- 
manding the same prompt attention. Every individual 
who has ever rendered first aid during an emergency 
receives his own reward. There is always the reward 
that comes in the form of satisfaction to self in know- 
ing that you have been able to relieve suffering or 
assist in saving a human life. Ask any trained first 
aider if that in itself is not a big reward. Do not 
infer that this self-gratification is evidenced by boast- 
ing on the part of the first aider. Quite the contrary 
is true for in nearly every case it is difficult to get 
the principal actor to talk freely regarding his or her 
performance. All of this seems to indicate that ser- 
vice to others is one of the finer human traits which 
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like some of the other better traits is recognized by 
all but valued to the fullest extent by the owner. 

There are more material rewards, of course. The 
Theodore N. Vail fund in the Bell System and the 
American Red Cross Society provide a means of re- 
warding the outstanding cases each year where it is 
quite evident exceptional service has been rendered 
or a human life saved. A number of medals and cita- 
tions are awarded by the American Red Cross each 
year and employees of the Bell System are always 
found in the lead in the list of awards. 


N interesting fact about first aid work and its 

value in connection with accident prevention is 
that as the percentage of trained people increases the 
number of accidents is reduced. This is not a state- 
ment out of “thin air” for statistics prove that the 
training in first aid results in a reduction of industrial 
accidents. A specific instance can be cited by com- 
paring the records of two Installation Divisions for 


1924 and 1925: 


1924 1925 
DIV.1 DIV.10 DIV.1 DiIv.10 


Number of Lost Time Accidents 407 125 40 12 
% Lost Time Accidents per 100 

MATIGYGRR. ss va ded Oa wi 19.0 Tog 24 1.01 
Number of Employees trained 

KERES AIO sessesenrsen:e 522 42 1034 422 


% trained in First Aid per 100 
MTTIONOER sal kden sep 20.5 24 92 56. 
NOTE: Division No. 1 handles installation work in territory 
served by New York Telephone, New England Telephone and 
Southern New England Telephone Company. Division No. 10 
handles installation work in territory served by the Pacific 
Telephone Company. 


Statistics for other Installation organizations show 
a similar trend of reduced accidents as the percentage 
of trained first aiders increases. The training is being 
continued during 1926. 
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Anyone in the Western Electric Company can learn 
how to render first aid. An agreement with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross allows us to teach a course of 15 hours 
with non-medical instructors who have passed a speci- 
fied examination. On completing this course a first aid 
certificate is awarded which is recognized by the pro- 
fession and the police and is a valuable asset to any 
public spirited individual in time of any emergency. 


IRST Aid Training continues to bring the Installation 
Department into the limelight. At the annual First Aid 

Contest held by the Chicago Chapter of the American Red 
Cross in Chicago last month, a team of six installation men 
nearly took the laurels from six competing teams and ended 
up a close second after being nosed out of first place by only 
.40 of a point. They scored 99.30 points, while the winning 
team, representing the Illinois Bell Telephone Company scored 
99.70. The members of the Installation team were: F. C. 
Alert, Captain; G. F. Bowers, E. O. Johnson, A. Sluyter, A. G. 
Diedrichsen and H. E. Schill. They each were awarded silver 
medals. 

The contest was staged at the First Regiment Armory and 
a throng of more than 5,000 spectators attended to encourage 
their favorites with their presence. H. P. McCollaum led a 
large delegation of Western Electric rooters in wild cheering. 
They came from the Equipment Department at Hawthorne, 
Installation Zone 2 staff and Division 6. When the fifth 
problem was started, the Installation team seemed hopelessly 
beaten by the Telephone Team. Sluyter and Schill, who were 
called upon to solve this problem, scored 100 per cent and pulled 
the team total to within the .40 points of the victor’s score. 

The final standing of the competitors was as follows: 


AVERAGE 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company .................... 99.70 
Western Electric nstallers 1 svavss KEE ieiet kinawi 99.30 
Commonwealth Edison Company 2.:sarseasdsaese ower 99.15 
Chicago Northshore & Mil. Railway ................. 99.10 
Pubie pervice Oo. of. Nor, Ih icc suse Sales een aan 98.65 
Cheam: Kapit Pranstb <<i6.$05 4006 dashes eae ames 98.50 
Peoples Gas; Light © Coke OD. oivis4 cone nace eed ka 97.80 


The team representing the Western Electric came from the 
State-Central Installation and was chosen after a number of 
elimination contests in which it won over several other In- 
stallation teams. 


Teams all set for action in the recent Chicago Installation First Aid Elimination Contest. 


won first place with a score of 97.5 per cent. 


(Insert) The State-Central Team 


This team finished second in the final contest with a score of 99.30 per cent. 


as told in the article above 


What's the Matter? 


J. B. Gibson, Safety and Health Director Finds the Answer in a Study of Causes 
of Accidents and Illnesses | 


NE hundred and fifteen years were lost by 
() accidents in the Western Electric Company in 
1925. Nearly five times this amount or five 
hundred and thirty-four years were lost by sickness 
(among employees with two years’ service and over). 
Among the 1988 Lost Time Accidents reported for 
the year the following causes indicate where emphasis 
must be placed to prevent a repetition of the figures 
in 1926— 


CAUSE NUMBER OF DAYS OF 

CASES DISABILITY 
Objects striking, crushing, or jamming 538 7,998 
Slivers, sharp edges, and pointed objects 267 3,440 
Machinery Seren i ta eo ee Lee: 254 4,806 
Lifting, pulling, pushing, or reaching.. 251 10,710 
Falls (slipping, tripping, or stumbling) 123 3,241 
Bin: ‘23a ied Slt a ered wee ee 97 1,869 
Tools; Hand sosck eviweclaceweew oe teed 94 1,414 
Vehicles. nse teins eee ew atea ee areencaen 93 1,336 
Struck by falling objects ............. 41 1,290 
All others" saurdaersreervdsestr 230 5,929 
Tollal save RER 1,988 42,033 


In an industrial organization where over fifty per 
cent of the personnel is engaged in manufacturing 
work, it would seem reasonable to assume that the 
majority of accidents might be caused by power- 
driven machinery. And yet only thirteen per cent 
of our accidents and seventeen per cent of days of 
disability can be attributed to this cause. This small 
percentage reflects very effectively the work which 
has been done by the Guard Committee at Hawthorne 
and at other locations to make certain that all ma- 
chinery and equipment is equipped with adequate and 
satisfactory guards and safety devices. 

Striking and crushing objects continue to cause the 
largest number of accidents. With proper precau- 
tions aided by good housekeeping, injuries of this 
kind can be materially reduced. 

Injuries due to lifting, pulling, pushing, and reach- 
ing amounted to but thirteen per cent of the total 
number reported but they were responsible for twen- 
ty-five per cent of the total days of disability. 


This type of injury in most cases can be easily | 


avoided. When lifting heavy objects, use the leg 
muscles instead of the back muscles. Posters showing 
the proper way to pick up boxes have been on the 
bulletin boards at all locations. If an object is too 
heavy or bulky to handle easily, a workman should 
not hesitate to ask for help. A case of lame back 
can be avoided by adopting these suggestions. 

The rapid increase in automobile traffic has a direct 
relation to the ninety-three accidents where vehicles 
are to blame. 


HE total number of accidents for the year shows 
a considerable decrease over that for 1924. In 
this decrease of nearly fifty per cent the results of 
cooperation in the reduction of accidents is clearly 


seen. Mechanical guards may reduce accidents twenty- 
five per cent. The elimination of the remaining seven- 
five per cent however, depends largely on arousing 
the interest and securing the cooperation of the indi- 
vidual workman. 

The leading causes of sickness cases in 1925 lasting 
one week or more are as follows— 


CAUSE NUMBER OF DAYS OF 
CASES DISABILITY 
Influenza saruLiseseesebsrrssrsttees 787 21,890 
Bronchitis and Pleurisy .............. 532 19,796 
Diseases of Pharynx (Tonsilitis and 
Sore Throat) ...........00 eee eee 411 9,713 
Disease of Nervous System .......... 312 16,749 
Appendicitis 6244.44 ae be teks 238 11,599 
External causes i s.444 ovawianee ieee 201 6,596 
Diseases of Stomach ...............24. 193 8,997 
Rheumatism. <42s10%600030084oeeusees 127 6,834 
Intestinal Disorders ..............0.- 109 4,863 
Diseases of Heart, Arteries, and Apoplexy 67 5,712 
Tuberculosis - 5.05 te dind ove ose 8 BSS SR eS 64 9,211 
IN€@DNTILIS: ‘aciccaneeud eatvebaueeneie ds 53 3,006 


These figures taken from Benefit Fund statisties 
do not include the numerous absences of one or two 
days duration. The amount of sickness among em- 
ployees in the Western Electric Company is, therefore, 
even greater than indicated in these figures. 

Common colds are responsible for a greater loss of 
time from school and work than any other single 
cause. Colds if not given prompt attention often de- 
velop into tonsillitis, influenza, pleurisy and pneu- 
monia, known generally as the respiratory diseases. 
There are two kinds of colds—the cold which you 
catch from other people and the cold you take even 
though no one around you has one. Individuals who 
have adenoids or diseased tonsils or are run down are 
likely to have either kind. 


OMEN are more susceptible than men to 

diseases of the nervous system. Many dif- 
ferent factors enter into a study of causes of this 
trouble and the period of convalescence is usually ex- 
tended. 

Indigestion is responsible for a large number of the 
cases grouped under Diseases of the Stomach. This 
trouble can usually be corrected by a more careful 
selection of foods and a resolve not to eat more than 
the usual three meals a day. The tendency to over- 
weight, so common in individuals engaged in seden- 
tary work, can usually be corrected by adopting the 
slogan “Less Food and More Exercise.” 

In China the family physician receives his fee only 
during the good health of his patient. In other words, 
it is the physician’s responsibility to keep his patient 
from becoming sick. 

Present day emphasis in health work is on preven- 
tion, not cure. It is easier to keep well than to get | 
well. 
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The Ounce of Prevention 


Expert Periodic Inspection of the Human Body, Like Inspection of Apparatus, Makes for 
Increased Efficiency and Happiness 


NSPECTION makes good soldiers and good tele- 
I phones. So reads a recent advertisement of the 

Western Electric Company which appeared in a 
number of well-known magazines. 

Whether at West Point, Hawthorne, Kearny, New 
York or any other location the order of the day is 
the same—inspection, inspection, inspection. 

The telephone desk set that you use so frequently 
and upon which you depend so much in your daily 
work had to survive countless inspections before it 
was graduated from Hawthorne. 

In the Ford industries inspection standards are 
very exact. The axle, crankshaft, gears, steering 
knuckle, etc. of the ubiquitous Ford car are tested at 
every stage of manufacture. The crankshaft of the 
Lincoln car is given no less than thirty-six different 
inspections. Cylinder 
blocks are examined 
thirty times after they 
are finished. And be- 
fore the car is finally 
shipped, it has four 
different inspections in 
four separate depart- 
ments involving one 
hundred and seventy- 
seven special inspec- 
tions and four one 
hundred per cent vis- 
ual inspections. 
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HE workman of 

today recognizes 
the necessity and the 
great value of this 
work. He knows that 
without inspection the 
world would be filled with a number of things, a large 
percentage of which might be defective. 

Every individual is the owner of a valuable ma- 
chine, the human body, which is as complete in its 
make-up, as delicate in its operation and as sensitive 
in its reactions as the most expensive watch or finely 
designed mechanical apparatus. 

When the watch does not keep time, it is given to 
a jeweler who knows how to correct its defects. When 
the human machine registers a headache because of 
the owner’s indiscretion in overeating, what happens? 
Usually, either the headache is accepted only as an 
unpleasant interruption in a day’s work or a tablet 
is taken in the hope that the headache will now dis- 
appear. In neither instance has the sufferer given a 
moment’s thought to what might be the cause of the 
headache. 

Until recently the majority of us have paid but 
little attention to the efficient maintenance of our 
own bodies. We have thought more of keeping the 
spark plugs of our automobiles clean than of having 
our teeth examined regularly by competent dentists. 
We have been careful to put chains on the car in wet 
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This chart shows sickness cases per 1,000 employees of two 
or more years” service 


weather to prevent accidents but we have failed to 
recognize an even greater danger i in fine weather from 
driving with defective vision which a good oculist 
could quickly correct. 

Within the past few years, a Bede deal of atten- 
tion has been given by insurance companies, indus- 
trial organizations and leading physicians to the 
question of frequent inspection of the human machine 
by periodic physical examinations. 


N 1800 the average life span of a man was about 
thirty years; in 1880 it was forty and it is now 
fifty-eight years. Increasing interest in public health 
work has brought about this remarkable improve- 
ment. Tuberculosis, typhoid fever, small pox, yellow 
fever and malaria have all been greatly reduced in 
frequency and severity 
by the watchfulness of 
the doctors and the 
public. The future 
holds a promise of 
even greater results 
if equal interest and 
cooperation is shown. 
In the past it has 
been necessary to fight 
disease. A new atti- 
tude toward health 
conservation has now 
come into being with 
the periodic physical 
examination and we 
are now concentrating’ 
on the things that will 
bring resistance to di- 
sease. In other words 
the fight is no longer 
a defensive one—we are assuming an offensive po- 
sition. 

It is quite the natural thing for a person to 
think seriously about his health when he is ill. 
That being true, there are about three million persons 
in the United States who are thinking about the sub- 
ject at the present moment, since it is estimated that 
there are that number of persons ill all the time. Dr. 
Bundeson, Commissioner of Health of Chicago states 
that forty-two percent of this sickness is preventable. 
That is to say,—every day in the year more than a 
million people are shut in or are going around suffer- 
ing when they could be well and happy and attending 
to their business. 


Number of Cases 


OW what causes all this sickness that might 

have been prevented if attention had been paid 

in time to the danger signals which can be uncovered 
by a periodic examination ? 

Heart disease has taken first place in this unde- 
sirable list. Then comes Bright’s disease, diabetes, 
apoplexy, high blood pressure, and so-called “habit” 
diseases, (because faulty habits, exercise or lack of 
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exercise and general living exaggerates their serious- 


ness.) 

These ailments do not come upon individuals with- 
out warning. It is the disregard of their symptoms 
which most often brings about the result. 

Most people appear healthy, feel healthy and be- 
lieve they are healthy. Nevertheless there may exist 
in those same individuals an abnormal condition which 
has neither manifested symptoms nor has made itself 
felt in any manner, a condition which is a potential 
source of trouble. This defect is the weak link in the 
chain of an individual's physical well-being. 

Until there came the opportunity of an annual 
health examination by the family doctor, it was a 
difficult thing to determine whether any weak links 
existed in the chain because of the tendency of a 
person who appears well and feels well to “leave well 
enough alone”. Such a policy, however, is faulty and 
cannot bear close analysis. Failure to face facts is 
usually definite and unrelenting in its penalties. 


N 1914 a large 

insurance company 
offered to certain 
classes of its policy- 
holders the privilege 
of an annual physical 
examination. Since 
then more than two 
hundred thousand in- 
dividuals have taken 
the examination. A 
study made in 1920 
showed that among 
the first six thousand 
persons examined the 
death rate was twen- 
ty-eight percent lower 
than had been expect- 
ed. 

Overweight and seri- 
ous underweight, dis- 
turbances of digestion, early diseases of the heart, 
lung or kidneys, infected teeth and tonsils, impaired 
vision, disorders due to improper balance of work, 
rest and recreation—such defects as these were the 
important findings made in examining supposedly 
well men and women. 

In the last analysis no one of us can avoid his 
responsibility to safeguard his health. His own hap- 
piness and that of his family and his associates is 
dependent upon his physical well-being. The sick 
individual is inefficient, irritable and a constant source 
of worry to his family. 

An annual health inspection or examination may 
disclose trivial or serious disabilities and point the 
way to the repair of the damage and the prevention 
of further disease. It involves perhaps one hour of 
your time. It brings dividends in health. The neglect 
of this fundamental health measure may necessitate 
a change in your life plans. Arrange with your phy- 
sician or insurance company for a physical examina- 
tion—but don’t delay. An ounce of prevention is 


worth a pound of cure. 
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Lost time accidents per 1,000 employees have decreased rapidly in 
the last few years 
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ISS DIS A BELL SYSTEM, OR AIN'T IT? 
By G. K. Bohart, St. Louis, Installation 


OU can push a Bell just as hard as you want but you 

can’t make him admit he’s somebody else. Anyway, T. H. 
Bell, now Supervising Foreman of Installation in the middle- 
west, wouldn’t admit it. 

Reading an account of the 50th anniversary dinner given 
March 10, in Hannibal, Missouri, by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, he was reminded of an episode that 
occurred when he was foreman on a job in that town. 

The Home Telephone Company, which had been giving 
service to Hannibal, had been purchased by the Bell Company 
after its office had been destroyed by fire. 

Shortly after the Bell office was put into service, a negro 
woman who formerly subscribed to the Home Company, walked 
in and seeing the wire chief, asked him for “Mista Bell.” 
Believing it was a service complaint, the wire chief asked if 
he could do anything for her, but she insisted, “No suh, Ah 
wants to see Mista Bell hisself.” He directed her to the room 
where Foreman Bell was working. 

“Is you all Mista Bell?” she asked him. Wondering why he 
should be honored by the visit, he replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, Mista Bell, mah phone ain’t worked since the fire and 


ah just thought you musta forgotten ’bout it an’ wanted to 


tell you to come an’ fix it 
up.” 

Bell informed her the 
wire chief was the man 
to see, but she countered 
with, *Ain't dis de Bell 
Telephone Company?” Bell 
said it was. “Well, ain't 
you Mista Bell?” she came 
back triumphantly. Bell 
agreed that he was. 

«Well, Ah wants to see 
de proprietor to be sure 
mah phone get’s fixed an” 
dat’s why you is de man 
Ah wants to see.” 

After much explanation, 
Bell persuaded her to take 
her troubles to the wire 
chief. His most vivid 
oratory, however, failed to 
convince her that she had 
not succeeded in her mis- 
sion of complaining direct 
to the proprietor of “De 
Bell Telephone Company.” 


PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


Another NEWS Contest 
Three Different Classes! 


Number of Cases 


Ten Prizes! 


Prints in the News Photographic Contest must 
be received in the office of the News at 195 
Broadway by the close of business July 1. There 
are three classes: First, Landscapes and Water- 
scapes; second, Portraits and Human Interest 
Pictures; third, Animal and Still Life subjects. 
In each class there will be a first prize of $10, a 
second prize of $5, and a third prize of $3. A 
special prize of $25 will be given to the best pic- 
ture in the competition, regardless of class. 

Awards and Honorable Mentions will be pub- 
lished in the August issue of the Western Elec- 
tric News. 


Safety First is More Than 
a Slogan 


By Louise M. Spatz, of the Medical Depart- 
ment, and Edward Millar, Safety Supervisor 
at the Kearny Works 


lating whether the two tons of near anthracite 

would last until the spring sunshine should 
warm things up, checkers reigned as a popular indoor 
sport with numbers of persons. 

Among the checkers-champions is a silver-haired 
veteran of the Manufacturing Branch, Otto Hertwig, 
who was retired with a continuous service record of 
seventeen years. When asked to what he attributed 
his success in vanquishing those who faced him 
across the board of red and black squares, Mr. 
Hertwig smilingly said, "Well, the secret is that I 
make every move carefully.” 

That is a line for everyone’s book! If everybody 
were always careful and never careless, there would 
be fewer accidents and less sickness. 

The pessimistic person who would convince anyone 
that all the accidents that befall him are not the re- 
sult of some carelessness and that he is simply the 
victim of hard luck, needs more alibis than a hen- 
pecked husband. 

Carelessness is the costly cause of most accidents, 
and illness too often results from disregard of health 
precautions. 

The practice of carefulness which removes these 
causes is not subject to the statute of limitations. 
To illustrate, suppose we consider this example: 


B ACK in February when most of us were calcu- 


When Jack Bormida sprained his ankle so badly 

that he couldn’t walk to the doctor’s, Eddie Millar 

demonstrated that a fellow doesn’t have to be a 

Houdini to get out of such a predicament; he did 
a one-man carry 


“Make every move carefully,” says Otto Hertwig, cham- 

pion checker player and retired veteran. “That idea should 

govern our lives generally,” is the sage observation of 
Edward Millar, Safety Supervisor at Kearny 


A man employed in a certain department (where, 
as in all departments at Kearny and Hawthorne, 
everything possible is done to safeguard the workers) 
was wont proudly to boast that he worked in “the 
safest place in the city.” Although our hero was one 
of the most careful men while at the Works, he left 
his safety habits in the shop at the end of the day’s 
work.. He had a predilection for jaywalking. He 
would toss caution to the spring zephyrs and hurry 
diagonally across the street to the car line around 
the corner without deigning to look right or left. 

His friends pointed out that jaywalking was not a 
particularly healthful exercise, but he continued to 
take a chance. His buddies then entered into a 
friendly conspiracy. Seeing that fear of possible in- 
jury did not affect him, they called ridicule into play. 
Few men and women can stand ridicule. It gets un- 
der their skin and they wilt when laughed at. 

Our hero’s friends tipped off his better-half that 
because of his foolishly persistent jaywalking, he was 
becoming a laughing stock. Now, no wife wants her 
husband to be “given the laugh,” and although mas- 
culinity may not like to admit it, it is true that ever 
since Eve told Adam to eat the pippin, man has done 
what woman decreed. 

Mrs. Hero ruled that Mr. Hero resign his unenvi- 
able position as jaywalker. It is hardly necessary to 
add that he did. 

The moral of this episode is that, after all is said 
and done, the individual is the real guardian of his 
health and safety. A careless move on his part oft- 
times can undo the painstaking work done in his be- 
half by others,—safety committees included. 

Safety First is something more than a slogan; it is 
a practical application of a champion checker player’s 
policy of making every move with care. 

Since carelessness is the cause of many injuries 
and ills, Wekearnyans are on the job to banish that 
enemy of safety and health which has no compunc- 
tion about invading anyone’s home. Individually and 
collectively, they wage war on anything and every- 
thing that might by any chance menace safety. 
Supervisors confer on possible hazards and their 
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prevention; a safety committee studies situations 
constantly and makes such recommendations as 
might tend to make the defence against accidents 
more impregnable. 

Fortified with safety devices and with its people en- 
listed in the cause, Kearny Works is a pretty safe spot 
for everyone concerned because of, as Mr. Kipling said, 
“the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.” 

Teamwork might be exemplified best by the fire 
drills held every month. When one considers that 
practice makes perfect, it is easily understood why 
the men and women at Kearny, when the gong 
sounds the signal, silently and coolly fall into line and 
march to the street while those persons detailed as 
firefighters quickly step to their posts. In five 
minutes after the alarm is sounded all are in orderly 
array outside the building. 

Fire drills are insurance against panic—possible, of 
course, even in buildings of such substantial con- 
struction as those in which WE folk are quartered. 
And on the ledger of results a great gain is credited 
to the profit of mankind. 

None will gainsay that mankind’s most valuable 
possession is health. 


Butter brought along to be spread on sandwiches 
was spread on the burn and the pain alleviated 


Carelessness is the crook who is ever 
on the lookout to steal it. 

W. E. folk at Kearny need have no fore- 
boding of a crime wave of carelessness ; 
for they have been told by able speakers 
and shown in various interesting ways 
that carefulness is the cop who arrests 
the thief. 

Then, too, it is no secret that the Medi- 
cal Department is alert to render aid 
whenever required in the shops. It is 
prepared to do this promptly and properly 
in centrally located hospitals that lack no 
equipment essential to the efficacy of the 
staff. 
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Few of us, if indeed any of us, will dispute the fact 
that Izaak Walton had a good line when we recall 
that he wrote “health is a blessing that money cannot 
buy.” The space allotted to this article is not enough in 
which to describe in detail the healthfare work done at 
Kearny. The doctrine of health protection. is explained 
in print and in pictures and frequently by experts in 
personal talks. And that is helping us all to be care- 
ful of that marvelous machine—the human body. 

The posters particularly focus attention on im- 
portant points included in the Decalogue of Don’ts 
and Do’s concerning proper eating, clothing and exer- 
cise,—points which no man or woman can afford to 
ignore if he would get the most out of life. 

Take, for example, the poster on the healthfulness 
of drinking eight to twelve glasses of pure water 
every day. Since its display, there has been a 
marked increase in the use of the drinking fountains 
conveniently located in the shops and offices. 

Incidently, there is no likelihood that there ever 
will be a shortage in the supply of nature’s nectar at 
Kearny; two cast-iron pipe lines capable of a daily 
delivery of 8,000,000 gallons of pure water from 
mountain fastnesses were laid beneath the Passaic 

river bed and to the Sixty Acres, and 
- thence to Central Avenue. 

Jie It would be difficult to determine just 
how far reaching is the effect of the 
health work. It is significant that there 
are many instances when Wekearnyans 
showed that they were resourceful in 
safe-guarding health when afield as well 
as when at home. A few instances are 
cited in subsequent paragraphs. 

Walking, one of the most healthful ex- 
ercises, is popular and it is not uncommon 
to see parties of hikers on Saturday after- 
noons walking along the trails in the 
parks and mountain reservations which 
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These Wekearnyan girls, Anna Laurin, Elsie Steinmetz, Vera Siebert, 
Stella Zubeirns and Louise M. Spatz, were having a picnic until the 
handle of the coffee pot broke and spilled the scalding java on the 
coffeemaker's wrist 
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are but comparatively short distances from the 
Kearny peninsula. 

Once while picnicking, one of a party of girls was 
burned when the handle of a coffee pot broke and 
spilled the scalding mocha on her wrist. The prompt 
application of butter to the burn alleviated the pain. 
Will Rogers once observed that "everybody is ignor- 
ant but only on different subjects,” and so mayhap 
this little incident will serve to impart the informa- 
tion that if picnickers happen to lose their first aid 
kit, butter is good to spread on burns as well as on 
sandwiches. 

Iodine is another thing that Wekearnyan hikers 
tote along with them when trekking in the country. 
Briars and brambles scratch. Neglect of scratches 
and cuts and the probable subsequent infection might 
result in the neglectee being planted under a chunk 
of Parian marble or New Hampshire granite. But 
that possibility is minimized by a simple swab of 
lodine! 

One of a pair of nimrods while hunting last Fall 
slipped on a mossgrown rock as he was fording a 
mountain stream. His ankle was sprained so badly 
that he could not walk. The nearest doctor was miles 
away. There was no means of summoning help. In 
that particular neck of the woods, his companion had 
no more chance of using a telephone than had any- 
one before March 10, 1876. The only sign 
of a blue-bell was the withered stalk of last 
summer’s flowers of that name. 

It was not desirable to leave the injured 
man lying alone while his companion went on 
a help searching expedition. But as the pic- 
ture shows, one does not have to be a Houdini 
to get out of a predicament like that. All he 
needs know is how to do a one-man carry. 
Before carrying his passenger the “transpor- 
tation agent” removed the heavy boot from 
the sprained ankle and used his bandanna as 
a bandage. Then he started in the direction 
whence came the honk of distant auto- 


Briars and brambles make ugly scratches, 
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mobiles. Come to the roadside, he hailed a car and 
he and the patient were rushed to the village practi- 
tioner who straightway made a good job better. 


IN CASE ANYTHING HAPPENS 
(Continued from page 9) 


physicians becoming more interested in the specific problems 
of industrial medicine. 

The company physician acts also in an advisory capacity in 
reviewing cases of employees absent because of sickness, 
analyzes and checks medical certificates forwarded by the em- 
ployee’s doctor, addresses the employees frequently on subjects 
pertaining to their general good health and makes periodic 
inspections of the working and sanitary conditions about the 
House. 


HE Installation Department follows a plan similar to 

that used in the Telephone Sales Department in all divi- 
sions except at New York where the medical organization at 
Division 1 offices serves the employees of all Installation De- 
partments in the metropolitan area. A complete medical unit 
with waiting room, infirmary, examination room, laboratory, 
and emergency room is staffed by a doctor and two nurses 
available at all times during business hours. Here all accident 
cases are handled, minor illnesses relieved, periodic examina- 
tions given and new employees examined. 

At Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the services of the Medical 
Department of the local telephone company are available. In 
Chicago, the Hawthorne medical organization attends to the 
needs of the Installation Department. 

At other locations the doctor called, in times of emergency 
attends to the case and reports to the company’s representative 
on its progress. 

The facilities of the A. T. & T. Medical Department are 
available to employees of the Company located at 195 Broad- 
way. These facilities are similar to those at Hawthorne and 
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But they need not be dangerous if precautions 

against infection are promptly taken. Louise 

Spatz applies iodine to the cut on Elsie 
Steinmetz’ arm 


at other locations and vary from treatment of 
scratches to complete X-ray studies. 

A Medical Department is very much like a Fire 
Department. It is not always needed, but let the 
occasion arise and the individual will not only 
want it but wishes it without delay. 

Minor cuts and scratches which are neglected 
frequently result in infection with serious conse- 
quences. Minor ailments and disturbances are 
frequently nature’s warnings of the need for cor- 
rective measures. 

The facilities of the Medical Department are at 
your service in either case. The danger lies in not 
taking early advantage of the facilities. By seek- 
ing relief at the beginning you may avoid the 
results of procrastination. 


The Benefits of the Benefit Fund 


By W. H. Quirk, Secretary of the Benefit Fund Committee 


of the Benefit Fund in 1925 to employees of the 

Western Electric Company. Nearly two-thirds 
of that amount or $650,300 was paid to individuals as 
Sickness Benefits under the Plan. 
Accident payments totaled $186,538 
and the Pension Roll for the year 
amounted to $76,606. The balance of 
the expenditures was chiefly in Death 
Benefits. 

Thirteen years ago, in 1913, the 
Benefit Plan as it now stands was 
adopted. Previous to that period, 
there had been a Pension Plan dating 
back to 1906 which made it one of 
the earliest industrial pension sys- 
tems established in the country. Em- 
ployees unfortunate enough to meet 
with accidents in the line of duty 
were given some compensation and 
sick employees with any considerable 
length of service were usually al- 
lowed to draw pay for at least part of 
the time absent, the amount depend- 
ing very frequently, however, on the attitude of the 
department head who authorized such payments. 

None of these allowances for accidents and sickness 
were made on any definite plan and the allowances 
varied in character with departments and supervisors. 

With the adoption of the Plan, these conditions 
were eliminated and payments were placed on a uni- 
form and definite schedule. No matter who the em- 
ployee may be, where he may be located or in what 
line of work he is engaged, he can easily determine 
from reading the summary of the Plan, what benefits 
he is entitled to in case of disability. 


Pene benet one million dollars were paid out 


URING the first year of its operation, payments 

from the Benefit Fund amounted to $125,660. 

Two years later this amount had been doubled. In 
the tenth year, 1923, payments reached $860,000. 

The total payments in 1925 amounted to $997,734 
and were made to about eight thousand beneficiaries, 
including pensioners who numbered one hundred and 
fifty at the end of the year. 

In order that the Fund may more nearly equal the 
accumulated liabilities for pensions and other with- 
drawals, the Board of Directors appropriated out of 
1925 earnings $3,500,000 as an addition to the 
Reserve for the Fund which now totals $7,500,000. 

All payments made from this reserve must conform 
to the requirements outlined in the Plan. To facili- 
tate this work and to exercise general supervision, a 
Benefit Fund Committee has been appointed com- 
posed of the following persons: 


H. A. Halligan, Chairman 
W. H. Quirk, Secretary 
J. W. Bancker G. C. Pratt 


F. B. Gleason W. T. Teague 
J. L. Kilpatrick P. L. Thomson 


The Author 
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At the monthly meeting's, the Secretary submits to 
the Committee in detail for its consideration and ap- 
proval all cases that have been reported to the Benefit 
Fund Department for the preceding month showing 
all amounts expended (or recom- 
mended) for Sickness and Accident 
Disability, for Pensions and Death 
Benefits. The Committee also acts in 
a general advisory capacity in connec- 
tion with the company Accident Pre- 
vention and Health Program. 


URING 1925 a very active cam- 
paign was continued by all 
General Departments in the field of 
Accident Prevention and the number 
of accidents was reduced fifty per 
cent, although the number of em- 
ployees in manufacturing and instal- 
lation work was only about thirty 
per cent less than in 1924. Acci- 
dent payments which amounted to 
$256,778 in 1924, dropped to 
$186,538 in 1925. | 
The number of Lost Time Accident cases in 1924 
was 67.6 per one thousand employees. Last year 


there were 1988 such cases or 46.9 per one thousand © 


employees. Although the frequency rate showed å 
very encouraging downward trend, the severity rate 
increased from 844 days per one thousand employees 
in 1924 to 992 days in 1925. In explanation of this 
increase an analysis shows that the large majority of 
the less serious accidents have been eliminated but 
that there still remains å problem in the more serious 
and extended cases. Industry at large pays a high 
price for illness on the part of its workers. Every 
step forward in the effort to improve the general 
health of the employee is beneficial to him, to the 
industry, and to the community. 

Payments for sickness were three and one-half 
times the amount paid for accidents. Total time lost 
was nearly five times as great as the time lost be- 
cause of accidents. Sickness Benefits in 1925 totaled 
$650,300 as compared with $621,000 the previous 
year. 

The following comparisons for 1924 and 1925 are 
interesting in that they show the amount of sickness 
divided between men and women. 


1925 1924 
Men Women Men Women 
New cases per 1,000 employees 128 283 118 259 
Days Disability per 1,000 “ 5,076 12,454 4,498 12,540 


T the end of 1925 there were one hundred and 
fifty names on the Pension Roll of which one 


hundred and eleven were for service and thirty-nine 


for disability. Eighteen pensions were granted and 
twelve terminated by death. The Pension Roll 
amounted to $76,000. j 

The Benefit Fund Department receives reports 
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regularly from the General Departments on the con- 
dition of all retired employees and maintains personal 
contact with many of them. 

At December 31, 1925, there were also three hun- 
dred and twenty-two active employees eligible to re- 
tirement in the various classes but not yet retired. 

In addition to the above payments of Benefits 
under the Plan, certain other payments amounting to 
nearly $50,000 were made to employees or their 
dependents in cases of distress or emergency. Per- 
sonal Loans were extended to more than eight 
hundred individuals. 

As already indicated the 
Benefit Fund Committee 
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tire from active work and enjoy the more leisurely 
life of their later years. 


N Friday, March 19, the first big party of the year was 

held in the Philadelphia Distributing House. It was 
called a “Night in Ireland” party, and the decorations of green 
and white paper and shamrocks supplemented by Irish dance 
programs, special Irish music and green colored refreshments 
left no doubt in the minds of the three hundred eighty some 
participants that the party had been named correctly. 

The novelty features on the program this time consisted of a 
“Treasure Hunt” conducted by George W. Gruber. Two hun- 
dred and fifty small paper shamrocks were located all over the 
spacious recreation hall at the Allegheny Street building and 
among them was a four leaf clover, the lucky finder of which 

. was awarded a prize box of 
chocolates. Miss Dorothy Freed 
qualified for the prize. 


acts in a general advisory 
capacity in the Health and 
Accident Prevention work 
as it is carried out in the 
General Departments. The 
Safety and Health Direc- 
tor reports to the Secre- 
tary of the Benefit Fund 
Committee and works pri- 
marily with the various de- 
partments in charge of 
these activities and coop- 
erates with them in devel- 
oping and coordinating 
means and methods for ef- 
fectively carrying on this 
work. 


HE new service badge 

adopted in 1925 was 
distributed to about four 
thousand eight hundred ac- 
tive and retired employees 
at October 1, 1925, which 
indicates that there were 
that many employees of 
ten years or over at that 
time. 

Nearly twelve thousand 
Benefit Certificates were 
also issued during the 
year; seven thousand three 
hundred being given to em- 
ployees on completion of 
two years of service; three 
thousand six hundred to 
those completing five years 
and four hundred and forty 


REPORT ON EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT FUND 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1925 


The following is a record of the transactions for 

the year 1925: 

Reserve for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
at beginning of year 

Interest accrued at 4% credited to the 
fund during the year 


$4,000,000.00 
143,284.07 


i $4,143,284.07 
The following expenditures were made 
for employees’ benefits: 


Pensions 

Accident Disability Benefits 

Sickness Disability Benefits 

Death Benefits 

Disability Expenses (including $4,- 
03.77 for state insurance)........ 


$76,605.57 
155,7 58.26 
650,386.98 

80,171.59 


34,811.60 


$997,734.00 


$3,145,550.07 

Added to Employees’ Benefit Fund at 
end of year to restore it to the 
amount at beginning of the year.... 
Increase in Reserve for Employees’ 
Benefit Fund at December 31, 1925. 3,500,000.00 


854,449.93 


Reserve for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
at December 31, 1925 


$7,500,000.00 


The figures shown above include the fund of 
Western Electric Company, Incorporated, of Dela- 
ware, for the period of January 1, 1925, to May 
31, 1925, inclusive, the fund of the latter company 
having been taken over by the Western Electric 
Ran, Incorporated, of New York, at June 1, 
1925. 

I hereby certify that the receipts and disburse- 
ments, as above summarized, do, in my judgment, 
conform to the provisions of the plan adopted, and 
that all the disbursements have been properly au- 
thorized by the Employees’ Benefit Fund Com- 


mittee. 
D. C. RICHARDSON, 
General Auditor, 
Western Electric Company, Incorporated 


New York, N. Y. March 17, 1926. 


To call attention to the tele- 
phone anniversary month, a 
stunt contest was staged be- 
tween representatives of the 
office and shop. The office chose 
to portray the contrast between 
1876 and 1926 by means of ex- 
hibition dances characteristic of 
the respective periods. Accord- 
ingly, Harry Plate using a No. 
85 A common battery wall set 
made a date with his dancing 
partner, Miss Katherine Ubil, 
after which both dancers ap- 
peared in costumes of 1876 and 
demonstrated an old fashioned 
waltz. This was followed by a 
flapper sketch of 1926. Miss 
Margaret Gleason using a No. 
50 AL desk stand equipped with 
dial, dated up her boy friend, 
Francis McNamara, after which 
this couple demonstrated the 
latest steps of 1926. 

The shop contestants staged a 
twenty-minute sketch, the scene 
of which was laid in the Com- 
munication Building of the Ses- 
qui-Centennial. The development 
of communication was portrayed 
by characters representing 
Samuel F. B. Morse and his tele- 
graph, Alexander Bell and his 
first telephone, a modern tele- 
phone girl operating a 550 C 
switchboard, and an announcer 
and soloist in a modern radio 
broadcasting station. The 
judges, Mrs. C. S. Merrick, Mrs. 
R. L. Colfax and Mr. Higgin- 
botham awarded the winner’s 
prize to the office representa- 
tives. The prize consisted of 
theatre tickets. 

General dancing as usual oc- 
cupied the greater portion of the 
evening except for the introduc- 
tion of several special solo dance 
numbers. 


to individuals qualifying 
for the service badge with ten years of continuous 
service. 

The Employees’ Benefit Fund was set up pri- 
marily to take care of emergencies in times of dis- 
ability or death and in the cases of retired employees 
to supplement other income. It cannot do more than 
this. Its purpose is to provide some assistance at the 
time when it is most needed. In fulfilling the purpose 
for which it was intended the Committee spends 
much time in teaching and urging employees to accu- 
mulate out of the earnings of their working years, 
a reserve to anticipate the time when they shall re- 


NE of the weekly functions of the general sales staff of 

the Graybar Company is a luncheon each Monday at 
which important outstanding men, both in and out of the in- 
dustry, make addresses. 

On April 12, E. K. Hall, Vice President of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, made one of the most inter- 
esting and illuminating talks the Graybar staff has heard 
this year. Mr. Hall spoke about the personnel problem of 
the Bell System and told how a wisely conceived and properly 
carried out personnel policy is an important part of every 
successful organization’s activities. Mr. Hall enlivened his 
talk with interesting anecdotes and personal experiences. 


Mr. Salt, President of the Graybar Company, presided at 
the meeting. 


Why A Safety and Health Committee? 


H. L. Holt of Hudson Street Gives the Answer for the Distributing Houses 


You take great care to avoid suffering from ac- 
cidents and illness. But with all your care, you 
may suffer frequently through others’ ignorance or 


D- you value your health? Certainly you do! 


The Safety and Health Committee at Hudson Street talk 
things over 

carelessness. Your health is at the mercy of those 

with whom you come in 

contact. 

The same is true of de- 
partments in an organiza- 
tion. No supervisor by 
himself can control entire- 
ly the accident and sick- 
ness records in his divi- 
sion. His record is subject 
to the influence of every 
other part of the organi- 
tion. 

To control these two 
troublemakers, accidents 


by the committee members that their interest in the 
safety movement is evidenced. They bring their 
problems to the group for discussion and suggestion. 
They suggest points where improvement is needed in 
other divisions than their own. Free discussions of 
points of difficulty between departments in these 
meetings prevents possible misunderstandings and as- 
sures co-operation. Ninety per cent. of the results 
obtained at these Safety and Health Committees are 
due to the fact that they facilitate discussion of 
Safety and Health topics brought up by the members 
themselves. 

Frequent inspections are made of tools, machines 
and equipment by each supervisor to preserve good 
safety conditions. In addition, the Personnel Super- 
visor with a shop representative, not a committee 
member, and a Building Department man, also inspect 
the shop periodically. These inspections result in a 
constant effort to maintain safer working conditions 
by the supervisors and many problems are uncovered 
for committee discussion. 

HE record of acci- 

dents and sickness 
for each department each 
month is a third source 
for discovery of points for 
improvement. Every su- 
pervisor receives a month- 
ly report, discussing in de- 
tail, the accidents that 
have occurred during the 
past month and the days 
lost due to sickness. Al- 
though discussion of the 
accidents that have oc- 


and sickness, joint action Two loaded platforms, one considered safe and the other curred does not prevent 


must supplementindividual 
effort. In the New York 
Distributing House, this necessary joint action is 
taken by Safety and Health Committees. Every Shop 
Foreman comes to the Superintendent’s office once a 
month to discuss ways and means of maintaining a 
healthy working force. Every warehouse supervisor 
brings his health and safety problems to a monthly 
meeting for discussion with his colleagues. These 
two groups send their recommendations to a General 


Committee of the entire house when the problem in- 


volves more than the department they represent. The 
Warehouse Superintendent, Shop Superintendent, 
Building Superintendent, Assistant Stores Manager, 
Head Nurse and the Personnel Supervisor under the 
chairmanship of the Stores Manager, compose the 
main committee. 


HE problems these committees consider come 
from three sources—members’ suggestions, re- 
sults of health inspections, and the health and acci- 
dent history of the house. 
It is by the number and kind of suggestions made 


unsafe, are being inspected by the Warehouse Safety 
Committee 


those that have already 
happened, it does make 
impossible the recurrence of a similar accident if steps 
have been taken to correct the cause of the accident. 


Even the most docile looking tool has concealed about it 
some element of danger. The Shop Safety Committee is 
considering the problem of equipping an automatic screw- 

driver with a guard i 


The Eternal Question 
It Lodges in Mr. Fishcup's Mind and Refuses to Vacate 


66 S I was saying,” said Mr. Fishcup, "it's a ques- 
tion in my mind whether your idea is prac- 


ticable. It's a question.” 
Well,” suggested Mr. Forsnip, 
find out, can't we?” 
Mr. Fishcup frowned. 
“It’s a question in my mind,” he reiterated. 


"we can easily 


“It’s a 


question whether your idea is practicable.” 


Mr. Peppersnotter and Mr. Grone came to Mr. 
Forsnip’s support. He was their boss. The three of 
them were urging upon Mr. Fishcup the advantages 
to be gained from supplying to all men in the factory 
engaged in indoor work a 
durable collar button which 
would prevent possible in- 
jury from nails or falling 
objects. 

“This is such an important 
part of our safety and health 
work,” remarked Mr. Pepper- 
snotter, "that it seems well 
worth while going to some 
trouble and expense. There 
is no doubt that we can 
greatly reduce the number of 
lost time accidents.” 

“But,” objected Mr. Fish- 
cup, “is it practicable? In 
the first place, will the men 
wear the collar buttons? 
That’s the main point. Collar 
buttons are no good except in 
the collar. And in the second 
place, how do you know the 
cost is not prohibitive? I tell 
you it’s a question. It’s a 
question in my mind.” 

"What you say is abso- 
lutely true,” said Mr. For- 
snip. "There's no use going 
ahead unless we can find a 
collar button at reasonable 
cost which the men will be 
glad to wear. But if we can 
do this, I take it you are agreed that the plan is worth 
putting through.” 

“Absolutely!” agreed Mr. Fishcup, nodding vigor- 
ously. “In fact, you don't go far enough. In my 
opinion—mind you, in my opinion—this new safety 
collar button may be the greatest forward stride in 
accident-prevention in all industry. I mean I be- 
lieve we are at the threshold of a very big thing, 
EG 

“If practicable!” said Mr. Forsnip, Mr. Pepper- 
snotter and Mr. Grone. 
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“If practicable!” said Mr. Fishcup. "That's the 
question in my mind.” 
“T’ll get all the data together at once,” said Mr. 


Forsnip. “We'll have samples from all button manu- 
facturers, and prices on all quantities and all sizes. 


i- 


“After one trial of this button I will use no other” 
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We’ll have all the samples tested in the laboratory to 
see that they are both flexible and rigid. Well make 
sure of the possible delivery date. We'll talk person- 
ally to every man in the factory, and have half a 
dozen men in every department test out the best sam- 
ples. That ought to demonstrate the feasibility of 
the plan.” 

“Very good!” said Mr. Fishcup, rising. 
cellent plan if practicable. Excellent!” 

The file of correspondence on safety collar buttons 
increased to mammoth proportions. It was dragged 
back and forth from the factory to the office twice 
every day by a special deliv- 
ery wagon, and on each trip 
the load was heavier than be- 
fore. At length the day came 
when Mr. Forsnip, Mr. Pep- 
persnotter and Mr. Grone 
appeared in triumph before 
Mr. Fishcup’s desk. 

“Looks as if we could go 
ahead with the safety collar 
button plan,” said Mr. For- 
snip. “Here are the facts. 
If we use them in quantities 
of more than six gross per 
year, the best manufacturer 
will supply them delivered at 
the factory in individual 
boxes at a price of half a cent 
a gross, ten per cent sixty 
days, and will, in addition, 
supply a bar of chocolate 
with each button.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Fishcup. 
“Ah! But will the workmen 
wear the collar buttons ?” 

“Will they? Just listen to 
these comments from some of 
the men. These were picked 
at random; some are even 
more enthusiastic: ‘After one 
trial of this button I will use 
no other.’ ‘Have never been so 
safe and happy.’ ‘This button beats all? ‘When my 
old mother saw me wearing this button she cried for 
joy. ” 

Mr. Fishcup shook his head from side to side. 

“It is apparent,” he said, "that these buttons are 
so good that the men will probably want to wear them 
home at night. I was afraid of that. You may re- 
remember I said it was a question in my mind. From 
your report I can see that the price and quality are 
satisfactory, and the men will like the buttons, but I 
am afraid that in this way the good results we hope 
to achieve will be defeated. So, of course, it won’t 
do to go ahead with the plan.”’ 

And Mr. Fisheup drummed absently on the desk 
with his fingers as he waited for Mr. Forsnip, Mr. 
Peppersnotter and Mr. Grone to revive. 


“An ex- 


Making Hawthorne 


Barred sliding gates pro- 
tect the operator from 
accidental contact with 
the rapidly revolving 
parts of these high speed 
twisters 
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Fingers and hands made safe. Helen Nov 
ing terminal posts to this hungry machi 


This weird looking mask 
guards the face and eyes of 
the arc welder 
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A well guarded punch press with revolving table A sermon 
feed without words 


Safe for the Worker 


Gus Rosenquist operates 
this paper cutting giant, safe 
from injury, because both of 
his hands must be on the ; 
control levers before the set å > AB Bis 
cutter can descend | i Per savn 
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Below — Metal 
cages surround the 
rapidly revolving 
heads in this paper 
insulating machine 


mk and Mary Riley are feed- 
se without danger of injury 
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Goggles and 
leggings pro- 
tect Joe 


Tabako as he 
At left—Tinsel serving machines with pours molten 


spinning heads completely enclosed iron into 
these floor 
molds 


ding wire for 
twisters and 
ers. The fast 
g spools are 
led within 
shields equip- 
with heavy 
s face plates 


How Guards Help to Prevent 
Accidents 


By C. C. Gilchrest, Chairman Hawthorne 
Guard Committee 


UARDS do not prevent accidents but they do 
(3 help. The best guard ever devised may fail 

to accomplish its purpose if the understanding 
and co-operation of the worker are lacking. 

Guards are like locks—they help careful workmen 
to stay careful, just as locks help honest men to stay 
honest. The very presence of guards serves to sound 
constant warning that hazards lurk behind them. 

If they are to be effective, the worker must respect 
and use them intelligently and in accordance with 
their purpose. 

Hazards of accidental injury are ever present, for 
all of us, at home, in the street, and in the work- 
shop. 

Of the hazards of the workshop, general statistics 
indicate that not more than twenty per cent. can be 
reduced or controlled by means of guards. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the remainder are associated with the 
use of small tools, screwdrivers, scissors, soldering 
irons, hammers, and the like. These tools do not lend 
themselves to guarding, and safety in their use is al- 
most entirely a matter of individual skill and care- 
fulness. 

Considering the part that guards do play in accident 
prevention, and the part they are playing in our own 
Manufacturing Department, it is of special interest 
to note that at the present time only three per cent. 
of our accidental injuries are the result of reasonably 
guardable hazards. I say reasonably guardable ad- 
visedly because there is a point beyond which ma- 
chines and tools cannot be guarded without destroying 
their effectiveness. 

When this point is reached, if the hazard still exists 
in sufficient degree, the development engineer comes 
to the rescue with a redesign of the machine or a 
change in process which takes the hazard into account 


A burring machine. 
completely enclosed by this guard. 
the guard was applied 


The chuck and all but the tip of the drill are 
(Insert) The machine before 
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Drilling receiver switch hooks. The parts are inserted ina 
revolving table which surrounds and entirely encloses the 
cutter 


and usually results in a material increase in efficiency. 

Guards at Hawthorne are under the direct super- 
vision of a standing committee, made up of a chair- 
man and representatives of the Technical, Develop- 
ment, Operating, Plant, and Industrial Relations 
Branches, each representative having a definite func- 
tional interest in the problem. 

Recommendations for the installation of guards 
come to this committee from many sources, including 
a large percentage originating with the supervisors 
and workmen directly interested. 

All recommendations are carefully reviewed, 
taking into account the fact that while only one 
machine may be considered in the suggestion, 
the hazard involved may be present in many 
similar machines located throughout the Works. 

If the proposal is found good, guards are de- 
signed and orders issued for their installation 
throughout the Works wherever their purpose 
will serve the cause of safety. 

Standardization, permanency, and effective- 
ness are the keynotes of consistent guarding, 
and much time is spent in searching the plants 
and experience of other manufacturers for ideas 
and methods through which our own practices 
may be improved. | 

At the present time there are more than 
50,000 guards and safety devices in use at Haw- 
thorne Works, and while there always will be 
guarding work to be done to meet new manufac- 
turing problems and new hazards, we believe 
that Hawthorne stands today in front rank as 
the best guarded manufacturing plant of its kind 
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Å good example of punch press guarding. The fan shaped 

screen swings down covering the front of the die before 

the ram can descend. Note the tweezers and the compressed 
air pipes which blow the finished parts out of the way 


in the world. Following are some of the kinds of guards 
and safety devices which will illustrate the nature and 
scope of the work that has been done to reduce the 
hazards and to make the job safe for the worker: 

Punch presses, of which there are a very large num- 
ber in use at Hawthorne, probably present the great- 
est hazards to be met with in any power-driven 
machine and have commanded a correspond- 
ingly large amount of attention from guarding 
experts for many years past. A great variety 
of ingenious safeguards have resulted. 

In many of our presses, the space between 
the ram and the die is enclosed in a metal screen 
with apertures for the insertion of the work too 
small to permit the entrance of careless fingers. 

Where the nature of the work will not permit 
this type of guarding, the presses are equipped 
with fixed side guards and moving front guards 
geared to the machine so that they swing into 
position, forcing the worker's hand out of the 
way before the ram descends. 

Parts are inserted with tweezers or pliers and 
wherever they are of the right shape and 
welght, are blown out of the machine with jets 
of compressed air. 

Further important advances have been made 
in the guarding of these machines through the 
use of magazines and revolving tables, by means 
of which parts are fed into the machines 
mechanically so that the worker’s hands do not 
come near the field of operation. 
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Automatic punch presses, too, are playing their 
part. In these machines which punch small parts 
from long ribbons of metal, mechanical fingers do the 
work of human hands. 

The general principles used in guarding the oper- 
ating field in punch presses are applied to all power- 
driven machines as far as the character of the ma- 
chines will permit. 

Overhead belts and countershafting have practi- 
cally disappeared in favor of individual motor-drives. 

Gears, pulleys, revolving shafts, fly-wheels, and 
belts are enclosed, and where machines are near aisles, 
guard rails are interposed for the protection of pedes- 
trians and truckers. 

Grinding wheels, woodworking machines, and 
others which give off dust, grit, or great quantities of 
shavings and chips, wherever possible, are hooded and 
the flying particles drawn off by means of powerful 
suction fans. 

Where there is danger that such chips or flying par- 
ticles may reach the face or eyes of the worker, shields 
of heavy plate glass are fixed to the machines. Where 
this hazard exists and glass shields, for any reason, 
cannot be used, the worker is required to wear 
goggles. 

Fixtures, jigs, and clamps play their part too, in 
both machine and bench work, holding parts securely 
and in such a way that fingers and hands are pro- 
tected. 

Helmets for welders, goggles and leggings for foun- 
dry men, special shoes with heavy wooden soles for 
platers and those who work with corrosives, respira- 
tors for paint and japan sprayers, and heavy gloves 
for those who handle rough materials, are just a few 
of the devices by which the job is made safer. 

All these things have a place in the picture, but 
none of them will insure safety until the worker ap- 
preciates that every guard represents an effort on the 
part of the Company to protect him from a recognized 
hazard and lends his fullest co-operation. 
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Magazine feed on punch press forming transmitter face plates. A 
sliding plate shoves the part from the bottom of the stock under 
the ram. After the press has done its work the part is removed 


automatically 


Western Electric Man Receives First Aid Award 


James G. White, Installation Sub-Foreman, Is Awarded Red Gross First Prize for Saving 
Life of Charles M. Benham, Installer ó 


for heroism and skill in the cause of saving 

human life, was conferred upon James G. 
White, Installation Sub-Foreman of Vancouver, when 
the American National Red Cross singled him out 
from scores of others and awarded him the first prize 
for meritorious first aid rendered during 1925. 

The act in which Mr. White distinguished himself 
for bravery, presence of mind and efficient first aid 
work was the rescue of his brother-in-law, Charles 
M. Benham, Equipment Installer, as he lay uncon- 
scious on the roof edge of a five-story apartment 
house, rapidly being electrocuted by chance contact 
with a high tension wire. The rescuer risked a simi- 
lar fate and also the danger of a 75 foot plunge to the 
street below in extricating 
his comrade from an ap- 
parently hopeless situation. 

Each year the American 
Red Cross makes two sets of 
awards national in scope: 
one for life saving and the 
other for first aid. The honor 
is bestowed not only for 
qualities of fearlessness and 
cool-headedness in the face 
of extreme peril, but also for 
the proficiency shown in the 
application of standard First 
Aid principles as taught in 
the official Red Cross course. 
In reviewing the testimony 
of eye-witnesses and others bearing on Mr. White’s 
daring rescue of his comrade, the Award Committee 
found these qualities displayed in conspicuous degree. 


() NE of the highest honors the nation can bestow 


James G. White 


IDE-SPREAD training in First Aid through- 

out the Associate Telephone Companies of the 
Bell System has brought a large percentage of these 
prizes to telephone men each year. Mr. White, how- 
ever, gains the additional honor of being the first 
Western Electric man ever to have received this dis- 
tinction. 

John Barton Payne, a prominent figure in the pub- 
lic life of America and Chairman of the American 
National Red Cross, wrote as follows in notifying 
Mr. White of his award: 

“My dear Mr. White: 

You have been awarded the first prize of the 
American National Red Cross for meritorious first 
aid service rendered to Charles M. Benham, on 
November 29, 1925. 

On behalf of the American National Red Cross, 
let me express to you the admiration that follows 
every deed of courage and self-forgetfulness in the 
face of peril to another. The great value of acts of 
heroism rests not entirely in the saving of a life. 
They are an inspiration to all who witness and hear 
of them. | 


Your training proved its effectiveness in the test, 
but it would have been useless had not the fine 
impulse of courage impelled you to risk your own 
life to save a fellow man from death. There is no 
finer tribute than that. 


Cordially yours, 


(signed) J. BARTON PAYNE, 
Chairman.” 


HE official citation made by the Committee in 

announcing the award, describes Mr. White’s 
daring rescue in more vivid terms than are usually 
found in a formal statement of that nature. Members 
of the Installation Department will be interested to 
note how closely its wording parallels the account 
given in the Department’s 
bi-weekly newspaper, The 
Observer. 

“First First Aid Prize of 
$50.00 is awarded to James 
G. White, an employee of the 
Western Electric Company, 
for service rendered to | 
Charles W. Benham, an em- 
ployee of the same company — 
at Vancouver, Washington, 
on November 29, 1925. The 
tragic accident occurred on 
top of a five-story apartment 
house, where both men lived. 
Benham and White were 
erecting an aerial for their 
radio set. Benham had proceeded to the roof and — 
began to lower the lead-wire to a window on the third 
floor. White was stationed at this window, waiting to 
receive his end of the wire. Neither of them was 
aware of the high voltage carried on the power line 
located less than five feet from the building. The 
wire held by Benham came in contact with the power | 
line. -VEUS 

White received his first intimation that some OG 


Charles M. Benham 


~ 


Benham had been hurled over a three-foot valp 


ning around the roof. Already unconscious, he seemed å 
to balance on the edge as though about to slip into the | 
alley five stories below. Since it was impossible to re- | 
lease Benham from the tangled wire about him, Wk i e- 
realized that he must remove the aerial lead from 1 he 
high voltage lead. For want of a better non-condu: tor 
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insulation and White was thrown a distance of t wenty v 
feet. White was not injured so he ran downsta airs 
and found a broom with which he rushed to the roc oof. 
After leaping out on the ledge where Benham was 
lying, he lifted the aerial lead off of the high vol te Y: ge: 


lead with the broom, en- (Continued on page 44 


Minor Injuries 
A Thumb-Nail Sketch—By Dr. Harvey T. Herold, Works Surgeon, Kearny Works 


ve H, it doesn't amount to anything!” and with 

() that Jack Lacey proceeded to forget about 

the scratch he had received from a piece of 

wire. Of course, he knew that the Company main- 

tained a hospital for the treatment of all kinds of in- 

juries, but such a minor thing as a little scratch was 
not worth bothering about. 

That night, however, Jack awoke several times 
wondering why his thumb was throbbing so. The 
scratch never entered his mind. In the morning he 
noticed that the thumb was a little red, then forgot 
about it in the hurry of swallowing a hasty breakfast, 
and rushed off to work. 

But the thumb didn’t forget, and during the morn- 
ing reminded him to such an extent that his work 
suffered materially. When Jack’s supervisor noticed 
that he was having some difficulty on the job, he 
learned that on the previous day Jack had received a 
scratch on the thumb, and the latter was now bother- 
ing him. Knowing what can come from those 
scratches, the supervisor immediately sent Jack to 
the hospital,—the little scratch which was “not worth 
bothering about” had infected the entire thumb. The 
wound was cauterized, a wet dressing immediately 
applied, and Jack was directed to go home and return 
the following day for another dressing. Lost,—five 
days! Gained,—considerable suffering and untold 
worry—and some experience! Next time Jack will 
not neglect his "little scratch” but will follow in- 
structions and immediately report the accident to his 
supervisor. 


Gu is the story of a minor injury which was not 
reported, and therefore did not receive immediate 
treatment. 

Much suffering, much worry, and much lost time 
could be avoided if we were all careful to see that 
even the most minor of injuries received prompt at- 
tention. Out of all the minor injuries recorded at 
Kearny Works in over two years, only one infection 
developed where immediate treatment was given; 
whereas, out of a total of seventeen infections result- 
ing in lost time, sixteen were not reported until five 
days or more after the injury. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the import- 
ance of reporting every accident directly after it has 
happened. "Don't wait! Report it now!” should be 
our motto. Germs travel fast, and infection works 
while we sleep! Tomorrow may be too late! Ade- 
quate surgical attention is available to all employees, 
and your supervisor is there to see that you get it 
when needed. This service costs you nothing,—delay 
may cost you everything—the thumb, the hand, or 
the arm! Many a man wears an empty sleeve where 
his good right arm might be had he taken such warn- 
ings as these a little more to heart and reported the 
scratch that “didn’t amount to anything” as soon as 
it occurred. Remember: big things from little grow, 
and big infections may result from neglected minor 
injuries. 

Once more, let us repeat: “Don’t wait! 
now!” 


Report it 
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Vigorous exercise obtained through play make for a healthy body and an active mind 
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The Champions at Kearny 


The West Side Shops men's team won the Kearny Works basketball 
championship 


R. C. Dodd, Works Manager, pre- 
sents the Kearny Works basket- 
ball cup to Hector Macdonald 


The West Side Shops girls team won the girls Kearny 
Works basketball championship 


“ae EE" i] 


Henry Stricker, Jr., chairman of the enter- Operating “A” Team is winner of the championship of Kearny’s 
tainment committee, presents the prizes to inter-departmental bowling league. They are (left to right): Otto 
the winners of Kearny's first Charleston Miller, Michael Federcho, George Stamm, Charles Havilcek and 
contest William Wilhelm 
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The Supervisor’s Place in Accident Prevention 
By H. H. Drewes, General Foreman Operating Branch, Hawthorne 


NDUSTRY no longer can afford to measure its ac- 
I complishments alone in terms of quality, quantity, 
and cost. Safety for the worker now takes first 
place with these, and no job today can be considered 
well done if there be any measure of human suffering 
in the accomplishment. 

Accident prevention commands the attention and 
active interest of every supervisor, no matter what 
his rank. The task is worthy of the best that is in 
any of us, and no man is too big or too busy to have a 
part. 

What is the task? Just this—to make every shop, 
every warehouse, every office in our Company a safe 
place to work, and every man and woman in them a 
safe worker. Not a difficult specification you may say 
— but those who know all the ins and outs of the prob- 
lem will tell you that it is a man-size job. 

First off, there must be good sanita- _ 
tion, ventilation, and illumination. These ` 
obviously are problems for the expert and 
the engineer, but every supervisor in his 
proper sphere has a responsibility for see- 
ing that they are provided and main- 
tained at a level to allow the human facul- 
ties to function at the greatest efficiency 
of which they are capable. 

Then, there must be good housekeep- 
ing, with a place for everything and 
everything in its place. Orderliness and 
cleanliness make the atmosphere in 
which safety thrives. Where there is 
dirt or disorder, there can be no true 
safety. We have special departments to 
do these things for us you say. True 
enough, but you, the supervisor, must see that they 
are done. 


HERE must be good discipline. The worker 

must be free to concentrate his full attention on 
the job, undisturbed by distractions and interruptions. 
Folks get hurt crowding around time clocks and into 
elevators, or racing through doors and down stair- 
ways to be first at some lunch counter. These are ac- 
cident influences which only the supervisor can 
remove. 

Tools, machines, and equipment, must be kept in 
good order and guarded wherever guards are possible 
and reasonable. Only the supervisor who understands 
and uses them can appreciate the needs of the situa- 
tion, and upon him must rest the responsibility for 
seeing that they are what they should be. When 
hazardous conditions are found which do not seem 
guardable, the supervisor must call the engineer and 
the machine designer to his aid. With such inspira- 
tion, the development engineer is finding day by day 
that safer machines and safer methods go hand-in- 
hand with greater efficiency. 

When everything has been done that can be done 
to make the job and its environment safe, there still 
remains the far greater problem of making the worker 


The Author 
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safe. I say greater because our statistics show that 
eighty-five per cent. or more of all accidents can be 
prevented only through the conscious effort and co- 
operation of the worker. 


ELF-PRESERVATION is nature’s first law, and 

no normal man or woman would deliberately court 
the pain and disfigurement of accidental injury. It 
seems logical, therefore, to assume that in a large ma- 
jority of cases accidents are the direct result of ig- 
norance—ignorance of the hazard, or of the method 
of avoiding it. 

And so it seems to me that this aspect of the prob- 
lem narrows itself right down to a question of train- 
ing. The supervisor is first, last, and always a teacher 
—a master craftsman transmitting the fullness of his 
knowledge and experience to the appren- 
tice. 

No worker can be said to know his job 
until he has learned its hazards and the 
safe working methods which are a part 
of it. 

In this job of training, just as in any 
other constructive undertaking, the 
teacher must first assure himself that he 
has good sound material to work with— 
healthy, normal, intelligent men and 
women. Sounds like a job for the exam- 
ining physician and the Employment De- 
partment? Yes, it is, at the outset, but 
they cannot always measure the new- 
comer in terms of the job, and the super- 
visor must see to it that the worker has 
adequate mental and physical equipment. 

There will be individual cases within the experience 
of every supervisor where his best efforts to teach the 
safe way fail to accomplish the desired result. As- 
suming that the supervisor is competent and his 
method of approach is correct only two explanations 
seem possible—either the individual is indifferent to 
his own safety or the job is beyond his limitations. 
In the first instance which should be relatively rare 
the answer is obvious. In the second, the worker is 
misplaced and should be trained for some task more 
suited to his capacity. 


HERE is another and fortunately small group of 

cases where men of long experience and estab- 
lished reputations as safe workers get hurt under cir- 
cumstances which seem to defy explanation. Search- 
ing investigation in such cases usually reveals some 
mental or physical distraction. The alert supervisor 
who knows his subordinates as well as he should will 
be quick to observe these evidences and to remove 
the individual from the field of danger until the con- 
dition has cleared up. Certainly no supervisor will 
ever permit a worker who is not in condition to con- 
centrate all of his faculties on the job to stay at a 
task involving the least measure of hazard. 


| Western Electric 
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It is hard to understand why any man of good judg- 
ment will persist in pitting his skill and the uncertain 
and irregular movements of his body and limbs 
against the deadly and untiring precision of a pow- 
erful machine. 

And yet, some men will do just that. They are 
chance takers to be sure—chance takers with their 
own physical safety and the safety and comfort and 
happiness of their loved ones in the balance—and un- 
less someone in authority calls halt in time, will, 
sooner or later, pay the price in injury. 


HE supervisor wants to know how to protect him- 
self from the chance taker and the chance taker 
from himself. Let him remember that on the aver- 
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age, the worker who gets hurt sets the stage many 
times before the final act. It isn’t the first time that 
he disobeys orders or does the foolish, careless thing 
that he gets hurt. The very fact that he gets away 
with it time after time builds up a false ode 
that is his ultimate undoing. 

The supervisor must be watchful and alert to see 
the unsafe practice and apply the cure before it is too 
late. 

Above all, must the supervisor remember that he is 
at all times the pattern for his subordinates. That 
calls for enthusiasm, a live personal interest in their 
safety and well being, and a rigid personal observance 
of every rule of conduct and action which he aims to 
enforce. 


Our Physical Well Being Depends Upon Savings 


OST of the advantages which we are enjoying today and which are so necessary for our comfort 

are the result of somebody’s savings. 

We ride to work in the morning in a train, subway or street car, which represents the saving and 
investment of thousands of people. Even if we go to work in an automobile we could not enjoy this 
privilege if someone had not saved the money with which to build the factory that built our machine. 


The building in which we work, and all of its modern equipment of machines and labor-saving 
devices are the result of the savings of our fellow employees and others. 


Our schools, churches, libraries and theatres are only a few of the many other evidences of the 


progress of our people which is due to thrift. 


If we are putting our money in a savings bank, insurance or a building and loan association, if 
we are buying a home or investing in some sound and necessary enterprise, then we are contributing 
to the well being of our people even if our contribution is only a very small amount. 


Therefore, by creating a reserve for our own future happiness and contentment, we are promoting 


the progress of our community. 
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LERVE THEM IN PLACE 


Western Electric 


—W. A. Schnedler of Broadway 


JALDS H EALTH 
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Here are some of the posters that appear on the bulletin boards from time to time to remind us to give thought to our 
health, our safety and the safety of others 


Us 


Steps in Industry 
Why Prices Rise and Fall—By Edmond E. Lincoln 


E have seen the various influences which 

V \ tend to make some goods cheap and others 

dear. If we now look further into the matter 

of prices we shall see that the same article or com- 

modity may be comparatively cheap at one time and 
dear at another. 

There are times, also, when the price of practically 
everything is going up, as most of us will recall when 
we think of the war years, and there are other 
periods when prices are generally declining, as hap- 
pened in 1920-1921. 

Prices are rarely stable for more than a very short 
period. Pig iron, for example, in April, 1923, was 
selling’ at $31 a ton, and by July, 1924, the price had 
dropped to $19 a ton. 

Every housekeeper knows that fruits and vege- 
tables are cheapest in the late summer months, be- 
cause that is the time when the supply is greatest. 
Housekeepers also know that the best time to buy 
their winter coal is in midsummer, because demand is 
then slack and prices are likely to be low. 

Such price changes are to be explained by the so- 
called law of supply and demand. According to that 
law, prices tend to rise as demand increases or supply 
decreases, and they tend to fall as demand decreases 
or supply increases. 


HE effect of supply on price must be understood 

in broad terms. If the cost of producing or dis- 
tributing a given supply of a commodity decreases, 
the demand remaining unchanged, the price will tend 
to fall, because the quantity needed can be more 
readily furnished. Likewise, if the demand decreases, 
the supply remaining the same, the price will fall. 
Reversed conditions generally lead to higher prices. 

There are other changes in prices, however, that 
are not to be explained 
wholly by variations in 
supply and demand. Over 
a long period of years 
there may be a gradual 
rise or fall in the general 
level of prices, while 
prices of individual com- 
modities are moving 
sometimes in one direc- 
tion and sometimes in the 
other. 

In the period from 1873 
to 1896 prices were slowly 
falling. In 1897 the de- 
cline was checked and a 
gradual rise began. This 


Every housekeeper knows that fruits and vegetables are 
cheapest in the late summer months because the supply 
is greatest then 
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continued until the World War, which brought a 
sharp return in the general price level. Prices con- 
tinued to soar until the spring of 1920. Since then 
there has been much fluctuation, but the net result 
has been a substantial decline from the war-time 
level, although the general price average is somewhat 
more than 50 per cent. higher than at the beginning 
of the war. 

To explain these long swings of prices, let us con- 
sider again the nature of money. We have seen that 
whatever we use as our standard money must have 
value. The less valuable it is, the fewer goods or 
services a given amount of it will buy. Cheaper 
money means dearer goods, and dearer money means 
cheaper goods. 


HILE a dollar is always 100 cents, its purchas- 

ing power frequently changes. At one time it 
may buy 15 pounds of sugar and at another time only 
7 pounds. If sugar were the only commodity advanc- 
ing in price at this time we should assume that the 
rise was due to changes in the conditions of supply 
and demand for sugar rather than to a loss in the 
general purchasing power of money. If, however, 
prices of most other commodities were advancing at 
approximately the same rate as the price of sugar, 
we should conclude that the general rise is due to the 
dollar’s becoming less valuable. 


INCE our standard money is gold, any change in 

the value of this metal tends in the long run to be 
reflected in the general price level. From 1873 to 
1896 the supply of gold was not keeping up with the 
world’s demand for that metal; hence, money was be- 
coming more valuable and prices fell. After 1897 the 
supply of gold began to catch up with the demand 
and consequently money 
became cheaper and 
prices rose. 

At a given time, how- 
ever, this general relation- 
ship between the value of 
money and prices may be 
very indirect, and condi- 
tions of demand and sup- 
ply much more significant. 

Changes in prices, 
therefore, may be due to 
variations in any one or 
more of these factors: 
(1) supply, (2) demand, 
and (3) the value of the 
standard money. 


Our Question Contest 


H.C. Washburn, of the Emeryville Shop, Sends in Winning Answer to Question "What Makes 


yond doubt, among the very best the NEWS has 


T ro answers to this month's question are, be- 
received during the course of the Question 


Your Job Interesting?” 


Contest. The selection of the winning answer was my labors. 


not easy for excellence was the rule rather than the 


exception. 

The judges awarded first 
honors to H. C. Washburn of 
the Emeryville Shop and a check 
for twenty-five dollars has gone 
forward to him. 

There remain a few days to 
send in answers to the question 
“How Should You Live on 24 
Hours a Day?” Here, it seems 
to us, is an opportunity to boil 
down to fundamentals your con- 
ception of how life should be 
lived. The answers are quite 
sure to be worth while. Re- 
member, the competition is open 
to Western Electric employees 
only which includes Bell Labor- 
atories and Graybar Company 
people. 


Honorable Mention 


HE Declaration of Independence 
says that I am entitled to Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness. I achieve them through my job. 
My job is an opportunity to mse 
above mere selfish existence. I sit in 
my office within the rind of familiar 
sights and sounds, but if I figure a 
better method here, a clearer listing 
there, I serve the salesman wearily 
reaching his hotel at night, the wire- 
man whistling cheerily among the 
planks of a new house, the owners of 
that house with the ink hardly dry on 
their marriage license. 

My job has the fascination of 
pioneering. Fifty years ago the 
ground we have cleared was a wilder- 
ness. We wear no sun helmets in our 
deserts nor do we mush our sledges 
across our barren grounds, but we 
are pioneers nevertheless. And being 
pioneers, we drink deeper of Life. 


THE WINNING ANSWER 
to 


“What Makes Your Job 
Interesting?” 


JR EMEMBER the time you tore the 
alarm clock to pieces to see what 
made it run or why it quit running? 
My clock ran again. 


Throughout my years of service in 
repair shops of the Western Electric 
Company it has been the same story 
told in various ways. 


Why was the apparatus removed from 
service and what will place it in service 
again? 


I still watch others do the jobs I have 
done often in different ways and I am 
interested in their methods and results. 


My job now is “Quality.” This little 
word has a big meaning and it covers 
a vast amount of territory, but it all 
goes back to the alarm clock. Why 
did it stop? How will I make it run 
again? 


Perhaps we do not realize it, but we 
are all interested in the same thing, the 
Big Clock, the Bell System. The Big 
Clock runs because you and I keep our 
little clocks running. 


Others will keep their little clocks 
running after we and our little clocks 
are forgotten and the Big Clock will 
run serenely on. The Big Clock must 
not stop even for repairs. 


H. C. Washburn, Emeryville Shop 


I’m opening boxes and checking material to see that all the 
parts are there to put the battery together. Then as the as- 
sembling is in progress and each operation is carefully per- 
formed and completed I begin to feel the joy of the results of 


When my job is completed the feeling comes to me of 
having put together that which is of service to all humanity; 


which makes my job interesting. 
John Shaw, E 
Los Angeles Installation. 


EVERAL factors make my job 

unusually interesting to me. 
Firstly, I have just started in a new 
department in a new Plant which has 
risen on the Kearny meadows at the 
magic beck of that modest but 
Aladdin-like instrument—the tele- 
phone. There is so much to learn and 
to do. It has the lure of a big adven- 
ture with much at stake for myself 
and for my family. 

The personal contacts are vital. To 
my men, I must worthily represent 
the ideals of the WESTERN ELECTRIC, 
bearing in mind the fact that its men 
and women are its most valuable 
products. To my superiors, I owe 
such careful, wise conduct as will 
make for economy, efficiency and 
progress. To all I owe cooperation 
and friendliness. 

MY job is that of chemist, main- 
taining and developing the quality of 
our products. Chemistry increasingly 
unfolds, leading one on to ever 
widening horizons and deeper 
mysteries. 

Finally, a broad view thrills one 
with honest pride in having even a 
humble part in the making of this 
humble instrument, which in the fifty 
short years since its birth, has be- 
come second to none in the service it 
renders to mankind. 

What doth the future hold? 

D. R. E. 


RINCIPALLY it's Y O U—and 

the Other Fellow. 

Granted that we are of average 
success in securing work for which 
we are fitted, or to which we may fit 
ourselves, there are left only the 
items of viewpoint and conditions. 

Viewpoints are such as we, indi- . 
vidually, will them to be. Highly 
repetitive work is interesting to many. 
Slow, painstaking research equally 
interests others. Some perform best 


in intensive, nerve consuming activity of great variety. Each, 


We know what a dozen daily exercises will do for us however, is motivated by the consciousness of a constructive 
physically. Consider, then, the formative effect of our jobs contribution to a more or less definite goal. Ambition leads us 
upon our mental, moral and spiritual selves. The memory of to accept the bitter with the sweet, forget the bitter or accept 
careless and shallow work, like the following shadow of an the lesson and remember the sweet. 
aeroplane, pursues me remorselessly. My job is the greatest The Other Fellow? Well, he makes the conditions that con- 
moulder of my character. i tribute to interest. If he is cooperative, that helps. Thought- 

Charles L. Huyck, San Francisco—Graybar. ful? That helps. Friendly? That helps, too. Cheerful, 

mriang. ENE subbONne: vene vn son IE: 

ze EE ey, the er Fellows, contribute these. aybe the Other 

fue becuase rer me ØR aera Make Fellow is the office boy, maybe the foreman. Perhaps he is on 
Primarily for a job to be interesting the man should have the Board of D ITECLOTS: Never er tell. i i 

color and imagination to picture the product of his labor. The At any rate the job has been interesting if you and they 

man who has found his work is happy, his work gives him feel sorry to break the association when advancement takes 

pride in its results and glory in his masterpiece; for each piece YOU away. To them, you're the Other Fellow. I reckon 

of work he turns out is another masterpiece to him. it’s you and me that make our jobs interesting after all. 

From an installer’s view, if it's a battery job I’m doing I Isn't it? 


picture the battery as being installed and in service even while T. H. H. 
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INCE the beginning, down through the ages of time, man 

has been a thinker, a creator of things material. He thinks 

and plans and then sets forth to build. Building is interesting 

and no matter what our position in life may be, we can always 

build to a brighter and happier future. We all have ambi- 

tions and our present tasks are but stepping stones to the 
realization of our desires. 

What makes my job interesting? It is the one that was 
entrusted to me to fulfill. When I have mastered it I have 
proven that trust. I have set out to build and by building in 
an efficient way I will help those who have put their faith in 
me, as well as myself. My reward will be measured by my 
own standard. I am confident that the job which I have is un- 
limited in its possibilities. Its limits depend on my limits and 
the realization of my ambitions lie within myself. It is not 
always the job today but the job ahead that makes my job 


interesting. H. Hudson. 


Ta worker of yesterday looked upon his job not as some- 
thing of interest but as a mere means of maintaining his 
place in the struggle for 
existence. The time has 
now arrived when we 
must and do look upon 
our tasks as something 
of interest and a source 
from which great bene- 
fits may be derived if 
that interest is brought 
forth under the proper 
light. 

The thing that makes 
my job interesting is not 
the simple association 
with, and the handling of, 
the innumerable pieces of 
apparatus I come in con- 
tact with, but is the solu- 
tion and learning of the 
various new problems that 
are daily brought before 
my eyes. The position this 
places me in with my fel- 1. 
low workers, as a co- 
worker and a co-student 
in helping them and they 
helping me, makes my job 
not solely a means of 
livelihood but an insti- 
tution of learning from 
which my mind is devel- 3. 
oped along lines that can- 
not be found in libraries 
or schools of learning. 

This personal contact 
with others in the study 
of new developments and 
hearing their ideas and 
thoughts along those lines , i 
of interest to me and my job, seem the prime factors in paving 
the way toward making my job both interesting and beneficial. 


J. Pedrotta. 


June 15, 1926. 


August, 1926, issue. 


answer. 


THE first and most important reason, I believe, and I think 
most people will admit, why any job is interesting is: 

That it furnishes a means to earn a livelihood whereby we 
are able to play a little, save a little, and enjoy a few of the 
pleasures we all seek; if this is possible on our job we are 
happy and can find a thousand points of interest in perform- 
ing it. 

My particular line of work appeals to me for the following 
reasons: 


Who is going to use this product? Possibly the highest of- 
ficial in this or some other country. Possibly the lowest of 
humanity—who can tell? 


What part will it play in everyday life? 
Who will possibly be saved or lost by its use? 


One can paint a vivid picture in most any country of the 
world as to what use it can or will be put. Then try and pic- 
ture in tie mind the struggle in those different countries; the 
different races; the fight for existence that others are making 
that we might carry on. The picture is too large for this 
small space but it is being able to picture something beyond 
your immediate task that makes any work interesting. 


J. J. Powers. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION 


“How Can You Get the Most Out of a 
Vacation?” 


NSWERS must be received in the office of the Western 

Electric News at Broadway by the close of business on 
The winning answer, which will receive an 
award of Twenty-five Dollars in cash, will be published in the 


For the benefit of those who are just beginning to send in 
answers, we repeat the rules of the contest: 


All employees of the Western Electric, Graybar and Bell 
Laboratories, with the exception of the members of the staff 
of the Western Electric News, are eligible to compete. 


Answers must not exceed 200 words in length. 


2. Write on one side of the paper. 
business address in the upper left hand corner. 
object to having your name used, sign it at the end of the 
If you do object, sign your initials or a pen-name. 
Typewrite your answer if possible. | 
is a great help to the girls who make copies of the answers.) 


Address your answer to: 


Question Contest, 
WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS 


Western Electric = 


HEN the Creator made man he was pleased with his 
handiwork and in so doing instilled into man the love for 
things of his own creation, whether it was something of 
material benefit to his country, his people or his own fireside. 
This creative instinct leads us to a closer pursuit of our 
individual jobs, so being forward looking and ambitious, yet 
satisfied with our opportunities, we are greatly interested in 
knowing our willingness for hard work will avail us a maxi- 
mum measure. 

There is a direct ratio between a man’s personal satisfaction 
and well being and the amount of himself he puts into his 
effort. 

Therefore—What makes my job interesting is: 

“I get out of it what I put in.” 


C. H. Binkley. 


WHEN answering the question “What Makes Your Job 
Interesting?” I think that the boys of Mrs. Warren's 
messenger force have the most interesting job in the company. 
They have a large amount of errands every day and one is 
more different and more 
difficult than the other. 
Almost every day we work 
in a different and more in- 
teresting department and 
in this way we have a 
chance of a transfer to 
one of these departments. 
We have other errands 
that take us out of the 
building and which are for 
our other branches of the 
company in the city. In 
this way it gives us the 
advantage of others of 
learning the work of the 
departments in the build- 
ing and the departments 
in the other houses. 

We have different work 
every day, the kind that 
don't get stale. I don't 
say this because I myself 
am on the messenger ser- 
vice but because I see it 
my duty to answer the 
an, de Makes 
se our Job Interesting?” as 
(This is not required, but Tord anwe a call 


over the telephone. 


Put your name and 
If you do not 


WU HAT makes my job 
interesting? Have 


you ever watched over 
and taken care of some 
particular plant in your 
garden or watched a little 
child grow to manhood? 
There is a deep interest shown in such things that is hard to 
explain. Such is the case with my job. 

Each day brings forth my little worlds to conquer, new prob- 
lems to solve, and when I have mastered these then there is a 
feeling of intense satisfaction that I, as one of the small cogs 
in a great machine, have functioned properly. 

Then there is my desire to reach forward, surmounting new 
heights and striving to better all things as I go, always with 
the hope that some day I shall reach the goal for which my 
heart is set. These are my interests and if it were not for 
these then my job would cease to be interesting. 


R. E. Hubbard. 


195 Broadway Mail 


T is my chosen occupation, enabling me to fill a worth while 

and useful place in the scheme of things. 

Because it offers opportunity to experience the joys of ac- 
complishment bringing at the same time adequate compensa- 
tion necessary to a peaceful and contented life. 


The cross on Calvary furnished everlastingly to all genera- 
tions the exemplification of life’s highest ideal—“Our duty to 
serve humanity.” 


From this, the greatest of life's lessons, has been coined 
the immortal phrase—‘‘Public Service.” 


Those connected with an institution engaged in furthering 
this worthy cause not alone have reason for interest in their 
yes but before them continually is an inspiration for renewed 
effort. 


On Board the Good Ship “Health” 


By Ida E. Harpel, Supervisor of Health Course for Women, Philadelphia House 


“Health Cruise” for Western Electric and Gray- 

bar Electric girls in Philadelphia. Accordingly, 
Misses Sara Monks, Sadie Volker, Blanche Luecke and 
Ethel Burkett, of the Philadelphia House, were se- 
lected for two weeks of special training as Captains 
of Health, to instruct their respective mates in the sci- 
ence of "Good Health and How to Obtain It.” Dr. 
A. G. Sampson, Miss Estella Lovett, R.N., and E. B. 
MacDonald, in charge of First Aid, were drafted to 
teach these captains the essential details of The Nor- 
mal Human Body—its care and nourishment; Good 
Habits and Mental Attitude—their effect on good 
health; Disease—its cause and prevention; First Aid 
in Sickness and Accidents; and How to Care for the 
Sick. The Bell System "General Health Course for 
Women” was adopted as 
the official chart of regu- 
lations and instructions. 

All preliminaries hav- 
ing been attended to, the 
good ship “Health” set 
sail from the Philadel- 
phia port February 1 for 
a fifteen weeks’ cruise 
with ninety-four girls on 
board. C.S. Merrick, as 
sponsor of the cruise, ex- 
tended the official bon 
voyage to each of the four 
crews representing the 
Distributing House, while 
C. H. Burton and A. L. 
Hallstrom encouraged the 
crews of the Installation 
Department and the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, re- 
spectively. Each crew set 
sail with a single purpose 
and slogan in mind— 
"Good Health and Good 
Looks.” 

Classes meet once a 
week and last an hour. 
The period begins with 
exercises to develop cor- 
rect posture and muscular 
coordination. This is fol- 
lowed by a review of the 
previous lesson, presenta- 
tion and discussion of the 
new lesson and demon- 
stration of the subject 
taught. Charts and a 
scrap-book of health sug- 
gestions supplement the 
text. Each girl is pro- 
vided with an individual 
score card on which to 
rate her personal habits in 


Fe in January it was decided to organize a 


Dr. A. G. Sampson demonstrates the chemical action of 
digestion before the instructors of the Health Course for 
Women, Philadelphia House. 
Misses Sara Monks, Sadie Volker, Blanche Luecke, Ethel 
Burkett, Ida Harpel, Estella Lovett and Dr. Sampson 


Health Class of the Philadelphia House receiving instruc- 
tion in bandaging 
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health maintenance at the beginning of the course, 
after six weeks of it and again when it is terminated. 
She checks as to whether or not she obtains eight 
hours of sleep, drinks six to eight glasses of water 
daily, eats a well balanced diet (at least one salad per 
day), takes at least fifteen minutes of exercise daily, 
bathes at least three times per week and wears 
clothing in keeping with the weather. 

The course is about half completed and encouraging 
results are already noticeable. All the girls are watch- 
ing their weight and not a few cases of underweight 
are approaching their correct avoirdupois—the most 
pronounced case on record being a net gain of six 
pounds in eight weeks. There is less eating between 
meals and more sleeping with windows open. Groups 
of girls walk to and from work for part of the distance 
instead of riding on street 
cars. Some enthusiasts 
have gone in for horse- 
back riding and others 
are making arrangements 
to organize a tennis club. 
The current epidemic of 
colds and influenza is be- 
ing withstood with neg- 
ligible infections while 
other members of the re- 
spective families at home 
who are ill, gain the ad- 
vantage of correct atten- 
tion in the sick room. In- 
stead of the usual spring 
tonic of sulphur and mo- 
lasses, the girls who 
adopted the slogan "Good 
Health and Good Looks” 
rely on exercise, water 
and green vegetables to 
provide the natural stimu- 
lus of physical vigor. 

Philadelphia Health 
Classes can be seen in ac- 
tion on Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. 
Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


They are: (Left to right) 


Our Company reports sales 
ending March 31st as 
$57,338,000 in 1925. 


months of 1926 orders received 
aggregated $61,057,000, com- 
pared with $57,881,000 during 
the corresponding period of 
1925. 

The orders on hand at 
March 31st, 1926, amounted to 


$87,079,000 at March 31, 1925. 


billed for the three months — is 
$57,893,000 compared with _ 
During the first three i 


$93,983,000, compared with 


g 
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Moving Forward 


Many Promotions Announced This Month in Western Electric and Graybar Organizations 


are to be reported this month. C. A. Berry, 

Scheduling Engineer, also will have charge of 
the Central Office Equipment Department. The or- 
ganization of this department will be as follows: 
E. C. Whitehead will be Chief of the Manual Division 
and the Special Studies Division while G. T. Turner 
will be Chief of the Machine Switching Division. 
G. A. Sherman has been appointed Production Pro- 
gram Manager and will have charge of the Supplies 
Service Division, Radio and Precision Apparatus 
Division, Transmission Equipment Division, Miscel- 
laneous Apparatus Division and Office Service Divi- 
sion. J. F. McKernan will be Chief of the Supplies 
Service Division; E. S. Baird, Chief of the Radio and 
Precision Equipment; R. E. Perry, Chief of the 
Transmission Equipment Division; C. F. Alexander, 
Chief of the Miscellaneous Apparatus, and R. E. 
Cowley, Chief of the Office Service Division. F. H. 
Findley has been appointed Kearny Merchandise 
Manager and H. E. Young has been made Price Man- 
ager. William Anderson has been appointed a Credit 
Manager and H. A. Harvey has been transferred to 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, as Supervisor of Trucking. 
C. P. Crotty has been appointed Southern Represen- 
tative of the General Traffic Department. 

D. M. Taggart has been appointed General Ac- 
counting Superintendent of Installation and S. T. 
Rockwell has been made Supervisor of Statistics. 
D. C. Tate has been appointed Equipment Accountant 


A NUMBER of interesting organization changes 


G. A. Sherman 


F. H. Findley William Anderson 


and F. H. Becker has been made District Superin- 
tendent of District 31, Philadelphia. 

W. O. Collins has been appointed: Manager of the 
Pittsburgh Warehouse and J. W. Miller has been 
made Stores Manager of the Minneapolis Warehouse. 
H. F. Dale has been appointed Stores Manager of the 
Des Moines Warehouse and E. U. Taylor has been 
made Stores Manager of the Salt Lake City Ware- 
house. W. B. Wright has been appointed Stores 
Manager of the Pittsburgh Warehouse and J. G. 
Mason has been made Stores Manager of the New 
Orleans Warehouse. B. N. Hansberger has been ap- 
pointed Stores Manager of the Louisville Warehouse 
and W. H. Lange has been made Stores Manager of 
the Savannah Warehouse. 


N the Graybar Electric Company, J. F. Davis has 

been appointed Manager of the Pittsburgh House 
and C. D. McClary has been made Sales Manager of 
the Philadelphia House. 

C. A. Berry entered the Company as an Engineer 
at New York in 1899. He was made head of Instal- 
lation at Hawthorne in 1908. The following year he 
was transferred to the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. In 1922 he came back to our Com- 
pany and was made Scheduling Engineer in the 
Merchandise Division of the General Telephone Sales 
Department. In addition to his work as Scheduling 
Engineer he will have charge of the Central Office 
Equipment Department. 


J. F. McKernan 


D. M. Taggart 


ag Western Electric 


J. W. Miller 


E. C. Whitehead entered the Educational Depart- 
ment at Hawthorne as a student in 1914. The follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Switchboard Sales 
Department of the General Supply Sales Department. 
He went to the Sales Department at Atlanta in 1916 
and returned to Hawthorne in 1919. He was made 
Switchboard Sales Engineer there and the following 
year became Chief of the Educational Division of the 
Merchandise Department. Later in the same year he 
was made Personnel Supervisor for the Merchandise 
Division of the Telephone Sales Department. He was 
transferred to the Scheduling Engineer’s Department 
at New York early in 1926 and has now been placed 
in charge of Manual and Special Studies Divisions of 
the Central Office Equipment Department. 

G. T. Turner entered the Company at Dallas, 
Texas, in 1911. He was made instructor in the first 
wiring school at St. Louis in 1917. After a leave of 
absence for military duty he was reinstated at 
Kansas City and was promoted to supervisor in 1919. 
He entered the installation Department at New York 
in 1921 and was promoted to Assistant Foreman the 
following year. In 1923 he was made assistant to 
the Supervisor of Installation and later the same year 
he was transferred to the staff of the General Super- 
intendent of Installation. He went to the office of the 
Scheduling Engineer in 1924 and has now been made 
Chief of the Machine Switching Division of the Cen- 
tral Office Equipment Department. 


A. SHERMAN started as Telephone Editor at 
e San Francisco in 1906. He was made General 
Stock Clerk the following year and Storekeeper in 
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E. S. Baird C. F. Alexander 


C. D. McClary R. E. Cowley 

1910. He became Stores Manager in 1912 and was 
transferred to New York as Assistant Manager of 
the Government Department in 1918. He went to the 
Northern Electric Company as General Merchandise 
Manager in 1919. He came back to New York as 
Manager of Telephone Supplies Service in 1921. He 
has now been appointed Production Program Mana- 
ger in the General Merchandise Department. 

J. F. McKernan began as statistician in the Gen- 
eral Sales Department at New York in 1917. He 
went into the General Telephone Sales Department in 
the same capacity in 1921 when the Telephone and 
Supply Departments were separated. He has now 
been appointed Supplies Service Manager. 

E. S. Baird entered the New and Changed An 
ratus Division at Hawthorne in 1920. Two years 
later he went into the Radio Division of the Tele- 
phone Sales Department and was transferred to the 
office of the Scheduling Engineer at New York in 
1923. He has now been appointed Chief of the 
Radio and Precision Apparatus Division of the Pro- 
duction Program Manager’s Department. 

R. E. Perry started as an engineer at West Street 
in 1921 and later in the same year he was made 
Supervising Circuit Engineer. Two years later he 
was transferred to the office of the Scheduling Engi- 
neer and has now been appointed Chief of the Trans- 
mission Equipment Division of the Production Pro- 
gram Manager’s Department. | - 

G. F. Alexander entered the Physical Laboratory 
of the Engineering Department at New York in 1916. — 
He became Sales Engineer in the General Telephone 
Sales Department in 1923 and was transferred to the 
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office of the Scheduling Engineer the following year. 
He has now been appointed Chief of the Miscel- 
laneous Apparatus Division of the Production Pro- 
gram Manager’s Department. 

R. E. Cowley entered the Company as a messenger 
at the New York House in 1914. He was transferred 
to the Scheduling Department as a clerk. He was 
transferred to the Central Merchandise Department 
in the same capacity, later going to the Chief Stores 
Manager’s Staff. In 1919 he returned to the Schedul- 
ing Department and was made Clerical Supervisor. 
He has now been made Chief of the Office Service 
Division of the Production Program Manager’s 
Department. 


H. FINDLEY started in the Equipment Depart- 

e ment at Clinton Street in 1906 with five years’ 
telephone operating experience to his credit. Later 
he was made a checker of Specifications. In 1908 
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he went into the Standardization Group of that De- 
partment and was later placed in charge. Two years 
later he was transferred to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and reentered the employ of 
our Company in the Engineering Department at New 
York in 1911. He was transferred to Hawthorne as 
Switchboard Sales Engineer two years later. In 1917 
he was placed in charge of the General Sales Division 
of the Switchboard Sales Engineering Branch. Three 
years later he was transferred to New York as Tele- 
phone Sales Manager in the General Supply Depart- 
ment. In 1922 he was made Telephone Price Mana- 
ger of the General Contract Sales Department and 
has now been appointed Kearny Merchandise 
Manager. | 
H. E. Young started in the Educational Depart- 
ment at Hawthorne in 1914. He was transferred to 
the Physical Laboratory of the Engineering Depart- 
ment later in that year. (Continued on page 44) 
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H. A. Harvey 


Pictorial Sparks from Around the Circuit 


—4--- - 


These are not the geese that laid the golden eggs but swans, 
at Spring Lake, New Jersey, which have come up to get 
acquainted with Lillian Butler of the New York House 


This sixty pounds of Silver Tarpon gave R. W. Carmichael 
of the Atlanta Supply Department a fifty-five minute fight 
at Pass-a-Grille, near St. Petersburg, Florida 


O. C. Anderson, Supervising Foreman of District 82, 
Installation, exhibits the prizes of his catch in 
Colorado 


William Fritz, Warehouse Foreman at Los Angeles, Charles Kelly, President of the W. E. Kearny Club, selects 
snapped this view of a famous trout creek in the Santa his straw kelly for the coming season 


Cruz Mountains, California å 
8 


Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 


We Tune In on Some Short Waves from Qur High Frequency Correspondents 


California 
Behind the Rocky Mountains there's a place that's dear to me, 
Its slopes are bathed in sunlight, its foothills touch the sea. 


The air is clean and fragrant, fresh from the poppy fields, 
And to everyone that breathes it, a joyous buoyance yields. 


Green fields where colored flowers, in wild profusion grow, 
Å sight that thrills beholders, wherever they may go. 


It’s peaks are capped with glistening snow; the valleys warm 


an. , 
Like fairy land I knew in books, I read when but a child. 


Mighty redwood forests whose straight and lofty trees, 
Gently sway and nod their heads in the balmy breeze. 


And down by the sparkling sea, over the sun drenched lands, 
The rein green like moulten glass break hissing on the 
sands. 


But, with all this natural beauty, we must think in serious vein, 
So man has worked his wonders over the barren plain. 


urone ote built upon the ground where once the Spaniard 
welt, 
And now the touch of progress is all about us felt. 


ad på no longer abode, smooth streets from the trails of 
clay 
Bid us bow to the march of time, the science of today. 


So Hark! to the call of the great outdoors from the shores by 
the peaceful sea, 

And come out West, where God's great hand has wrought for 
you and me. —H. Reynolds, Emeryville Shop 


HE twenty-year service anniversary of C. S. Merrick, 

Manager of the Philadelphia House, was celebrated Friday 
evening, April 2, with a dinner party held in the new Penn 
Athletic Club building, Philadelphia. F. H. Leggett came on 
from 195 Broadway and Walter Wright from Pittsburgh to 
join the party of fourteen supervisors in the Philadelphia or- 
ganization, who were assembled in a private dining room for 
the occasion. Bill Collins, as toastmaster, read a resolution 
of good wishes for Captain Merrick, which was circulated for 
the personal endorsement of each member present. Mr. Leg- 
gett then presented the honored guest with a large chocolate 
Easter egg in which was inscribed the familiar name of each 
participant, and inside of; 
which was placed the 
twenty-year service badge. 
A round of speeches fol- 
lowed which reflected high 
esteem for Mr. Merrick 
and revealed some inter- 
esting reminiscences of 
the total of 301 years of 
Western Electric service, 
which were represented 
around the festival table. 
The committee on ar- 
rangements provided each 
member present with a 
place card in the form of 
a characteristic cartoon, 
each of which was identi- 
fied without difficulty or 
confusion. A bouquet of 
twenty roses was pre- 
sented to “Cap” for deliv- 
ery to Mrs. Merrick. Fol- 
lowing the dinner and 
speeches, card parties 
were organized which con- 
tributed additional fun 
for the balance of the 
evening. 


Westen Electric Company 


TELEPHONE SALES DEPARTMENT 


IN RECOGNITION OF ITS ACHIEVEMENT IN 
COMPLETING ONE YEAR OF 


No Lost Time Accidents 


A certificate like this was awarded to the Indianapolis, Atlanta and 
Milwaukee Houses for getting through the year with no lost time 
accidents 
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AND BOIDS ON EVERY TWIG 
By F. M. Patterson, Installation, San Francisco 


“Ah ha! ’Tis spring!” the poet sings, 
His voice seems all a quiver. 

He quaffs a drink from nature’s springs— 
It fixes up his liver. 


See yonder lambkin’s frisky air, 
See bees get drunk on clover, 

Hear Bullfrogs bull—they know that their 
Cold storage life is over. 


The little daisy lifts its head, 
Pronouncing benediction 

On ladybugs about to wed— 
While flappers take up fiction. 


The pollywog has made his will, 
The sap runs in the elum, 

While other saps they coo and bill. 
Yes, spring is here—you tell ”em. 


C A. MERRILL, our General Purchasing Agent, recently 
e made before the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, a most interesting talk on the place of cost analysis 
in scientific purchasing. 

“The job,” said he, “of scientific purchasing for a large cor- 
poration can best be accomplished by a staff of specializing 
buyers supplemented by a staff of investigators, the work of 
both being coordinated by a staff committee representing all 
interests in the purchasing department. 

“This department buys scientifically not alone by regu- 
lating its purchasing policy to accord with the various 
phases of the business 
cycle but also by mak- 
ing a careful study of 
suppliers’ costs. These 
costs are determined from 
many sources by the in- 
vestigating staff and are 
presented to the buying 
staff in the form of 
graphic charts and 
analyses. 

«Such a knowledge of 
costs enables the buyer to 
secure correct prices and 
promotes mutual confi- 
dence and satisfaction be- 
tween buyer and seller in 
contracts so negotiated. 

«Experience tends to 
prove that next to for- 
ward buying the principal 
factor in a scientific pur- 
chasing policy is an 
analysis of suppliers” 
costs.” 
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Margaret Gleason and Francis McNamara and Cath- The development 
erine Ubil and Harry Plate interpret the spirit of the fof communica- 
years 1926 and 1876 by dances of these periods at ftion from the 

Philadelphia House telegraph to 
radio was en- 
acted at the 
Philadelphia Fif- 
tieth Anniver- 
sary Celebration 


Sir James A. M. Elder, Australian Statesman 
(in dark coat) was a recent guest at Hawthorne. 
He was shown through the works by F. J. Ash- 
ley, J. J. McKenna, Hawthorne, and G. H. 
Porter, Graybar Company 


s 


The Junior Basketball Team of 
Hudson Street won its second 
consecutive championship 


ae 
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A The shop and warehouse men take it easy in men’s recreation room at the 
Part of the Central Desk Test Atlanta House 
which Installers split in two to 
move from one floor to an- 
other. It involved splicing 
5,000 wires 
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These rows of girls are only a portion of the members of the health classes now in progress at Hudson Street 
40 


APRIL'S 
LONG SERVICE H 


John Salasky 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


Rudolph Blimel 
Hawthorne Mdse. 
25 Years 


Charles Pomey 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


35 Years 
Telfair Wolcott | | W. J. McElroy 
Hawthorne Mfg. An ht GE pode Bee. te eat Mfg. 
25 Years 


30 Years 


George Skrzydlewski A. J. Golz J. A. Baney 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Installation, Div. 3 2 
25 Years 35 Years 25 Years 
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Kathryn M. Stone T. McGauley, Jr. C. A. Rasch Herbert Ericson F. A. Loss 
New ‘York House Hawthorne Mfg. Broadway Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 


A. E. Kidd Fred Clarke J. re Kassel E. M. Roberts John Kalovoda 
Broadway 36th Street Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 


O. E. Hill Timothy Ryan R. M. Kinser C. S. Merrick C. A. Mahanke — " 
Installation, Div. 3 Hawthorne Mfg. St. Louis House Philadelphia House Hawthorne Mfg. 


H. E. Banker David Kolberg Paul Candice r 
Hawthorne Install. Omaha House Hawthorne Mfg. i 


Arthur B. Peterson, Hawthorne Mfg.... 


William A. Hoffman, Installation No. 4. 
Clarence Linkenheld, Hawthorne Mfg.. 


Herman C. Rath, Hawthorne MIE: rearea 


Eugene F. Smith, Hawthorne Traffic.... 
Ts stane, St. Louis Distr. House.... 
John M. Evers, Hawthorne Mfg......... 


Paul Kaczmarek, Hawthorne Mfg....... 
Rausey W. Mason, Atlanta Distr. House.. 


r wri: grå i? a 


April 2 Berthold R. Olschner, Hawthorne Inst. a ie 24 Edward Schlies, Hawthorne Mfg........-April 24 < 


TWENTY YEARS 


EK 


Twenty-five Years . 
Charles O. Friedland, Hawthorne Inst....April 3 st I 3 
fant 
Twenty Years 


Howard E. Banker, Hawthorne Inst.... 23 


å ” 
Fifteen Years 
ARE 3 Frank Platenka, Hawthorne Mfg........ April 4 Charles G. Wurth, Installation No. 3. „April | 10 
3 George Buchanan, Installation No. 1..... alle James Agresto, Hawthorne Miss Sera ‘iat 
“ 3 Christoffer Tegner, S. F. Distr. House.... " 5 Ellis H. Mills, Hawthorne Inst....... så V 
a og James J. Jedlicka, Hawthorne Mfg....... 7 Abraham Lakowitz, Hawthorne Mfg...... 
a= Andrej Pravnan, Hawthorne Mfg......... a Frank J. Doumel, Hawthorne Mfg...... 
ver | Ora N. Fuller, Boston Distr. House...... > 9 A. Zarembka, Hawthorne LEG «sates ee 
ol William Kandl, Hawthorne, Mfg......... ~~ oe Harry Groth, Hawthorne Mfg............ 
ie Joseph Romano, Hawthorne Mfg......... = 10 Hans Koebben, Hawthorne Inst........... 
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Western Electric 


Mahlon O. Kramer, Phila. Dist. House April 17 Harvey H. Sheckler, Hawthorne Mfg..April 20 Julia Andres, Hawthorne Mtg.......... April 26 
Herman Kuhrt, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 17 Edward C. Watry, Installation No. 10.... * 20 John Gregor, Hawthorne Mfg............ ae: 

f Peter E. Lindberg, Hawthorne Mfg....... ~ SF Arthur P. Chambers, Atlanta Distr. House “ 21 Axél Haggstrom, Hawthorne Mfg........ 926 
Francis J. Locke, Installation No. 1...... ‘** 17 Michael Marton, Hawthorne Mfg........ 91 John A. Johnson, Hawthorne Mfg....... " 26 
Joseph Green, Hawthorne Mfg........... ‘** 18 John Ranahan, Hawthorne Mfg.......... al G. R. Weibel, San Francisco Dist. House. " 27 

] Henry Frentz, Hawthorne Mfg........... + 18 Carl T. Van Yye, Hawthorne Mfg...... ee: «Gil H. S. Hurst, Installation No. 4........... og 
Edward E. Steimer, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 18 Bohumil Divis, Hawthorne Inst........... ©. 24 Raymond F. Dowling, Omaha Dist. House ‘* 29 
Alfred B. Brown, Kearny................ =; 19 Francis R. Lesec, Hawthorne Mfg....... 24 William Kristufek, Hawthorne Mfg....... 29 
Robert G. Hunt, Installation No. 1...... “ 19 Henry M. Otto, Hawthorne Inst.......... 1 94 C. E. Berndt, N. Y. Dist. House......... me mg 
Wiliiam H. Messner, Hawthorne Mfg..... " 19 Fred Schnetzler, Hawthorne Mfg........ w 24- J, Galen, Ne Y. Dat. House.s..sssasesses “ 3 
Edward Zajicek, Hawthorne Mfg........ wag William Major, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 98 Peter Uram, N. Y. Dist. House.......... “4 
George Miller, Hawthorne Mfg........... 90 Frank Szczesniak, Hawthorne Mfg....... "25 Richard H. Dietrich, N. Y. Dist. House... " 17 

Ten Years 

C. C. Belssner, Hawthorne Mfg.......... April 3 G. G. Johnson, Hawthorne Inst........... April 10 J. C. Elder, Philadelphia Distr. House...April 20 

C. Biknius, Hawthorne Mfg............... tø 8 J. F. Moudry, Hawthorne Mfg........... So ng Tillie Frank, Hawthorne Mfg............ e Di 

F. W. Colbeck, Hawthorne Mfg........... ar RR Loretta Roche, Hawthorne Mfg.......... m 10 J..S. Joyce, Hawthorne Mfg............. "997 

F. E. Conrad, Hawthorne Contract Sales. " 8 E. A. Rude, Hawthorne Mfg............. "5 TO J. Rolak, Hawthorne Mfg.............…… ss 21 

E. B. Gage, 195 B'way—Installation...... * 38 Nathan Saperston, Hawthorne Inst....... o- AD H. Wieland, Hawthorne Mfg............. edle 

G. W. Hager, Hawthorne Mfg............ oe M. Wittek, Chicago Distr. House......... > 20 J. Elkow, Hawthorne Mfgi.s+rassiastses “© 924 

J. S. Kral, Hawthorne Mdse.............. ve Libby Barton, Hawthorne Mfg........... søle || A. Trippa, Installation No: 1...........… oe 09 

W. M. Krueger, Hawthorne Inst.......... EE H. L. Morse, Hawthorne Mfg............ = Ae F. Vander Meulen, Hawthorne Inst....... ++ 94 

A. W. Sannes, Hawthorne, Mfg........... > M. Arlov, Hawthorne Mfg...............… av GJE H. T. Andariese, Installation No. 1....... de 

A. L. Wiese, Hawthorne Mfg............. > oe J. Kostal, Hawthorne Mfg............... ae O- G. L. Bucher, Hawthorne Mfg........... aS. 10% 
Joseph Yunek, Hawthorne Mfg........... 8 E. J. Manthey, Hawthorne Mfg.......... ~ 4g J. G. Endroll, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 25 

T. J. Dikke, Hawthorne Inst.............. wo E. S. Raymond, Installation No. 8........ ~ i.e F. Gartner, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 25 

A. O. Jager, Hawthorne Mfg............. w A R. H. Severin, Installation No. 8........ -I2 E. L. Lewis, Hawthorne Mfg............ dl 5 

J. Kara, Hawthorne Mfg................. oe J. F. Zeigler, Philadelphia Dist. House.. *" 12 Rosie Mizerka, Hawthorne Mfg.......... ~ 9s 

| G. W. Lorenz, Hawthorne Mfg........... val: E. W. Ganka, Hawthorne Mfg............ . 38 F. Charysz, Hawthorne Manufacturing... " 26 
| A. J. McIntyre, Hawthorne Mdse......... > SÅ Elizabeth Giese, Hawthorne Mfg.......... ~*~ 118 Ethel Kerr, Hawthorne Mfg.............. 98 
P. O'Leary, Hawthorne Mfg.............. sg J. Kosiek, Hawthorne Mfg............... * 138 Helen Kuchenbecker, Hawthorne Mfg.... " 26 

C. T. Potter, Hawthorne Mfg............ 3 A. Van Etten, Kearny savssvssvsvanressr w 218 J. Matejka, Hawthorne Manufacturing... * 26 

E. Rezler, Hawthorne Mfg............... or sol Mrs. Pearl Walsh, Hawthorne Mfg....... BE G. Mathews, Installation No. 6.......... i 96 

O. Vogel, Denver Distr. House........... a-å A. Lebeiko, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 14 Otto C. Stoll, Hawthorne Inst............ eo Øg 

| J. Dovjak, Hawthorne Mfg............... > C. W. Swanson, Kearmy..srsassstssvessuses, *. 14 Soloman Halpern, Hawthorne Inst........ Sa 5 
| H. Fishman, Hawthorne Mfg............. ~~ oe K. J. Zdnowski, Hawthorne Mfg.......... SEER J. R. Harker, Hawthorne Mfg........... E f 
J. Kudelka, Hawthorne Mfg.............. a og Marie Nemeck, Hawthorne Mfg........... ‘* 16 L. P. Honeycutt, Installation No. 4...... a a 
Robert J. Neary, Hawthorne Inst......... oe eh Hannah Wright, Hawthorne Traffic...... “ 16 R. Johnson, Hawthorne Inst............. pe eT 
Valeria Nosal, Hawthorne Mfg........... ae J. F. Dillon, Installation No. 1........... alee i i EB. Zieman, Hawthorne Mfg.............. 7 BT 

Clara Scholz, Hawthorne Mfg............ ES 5 C. S. Gabrielsen, Hawthorne Mfg........ LT Philomena Kotva, Hawthorne Mfg........ = 28 
Elaine Davy, Hawthorne Mdse........... a 0G Charles J. Mayers, Hawthorne Mdse..... " 17 J. J. Kral, Hawthorne Migs vise sis cose ~ (39 
Florence Emerson, Hawthorne Mfg....... 6 E. F. Naramore, Hawthorne Auditing.... “ 17 F. J. Ptacek, Hawthorne Mfg............ 28 

S. Gniadek, Hawthorne Mfg............. DORE W. L. Rude, Jr., Hawthorne Mfg........ ae ke E. Solhem, Hawthorne Mfg.............. 98 

VE Huth; Kearny..asessesaarenndeøense sae. J. Stasaitis, Hawthorne Mfg............. de Ur C. Kosinski, Hawthorne Mfg............. 90 

J. H. Brown, Hawthorne Mfg............ “4 W. C. La Pariere, Hawthorne Mfg...... “ 18 E. Stephan, N. Y. Dist. House........... ee 

J. H. Leshner, Hawthorne Mfg........... ~ æg J. Moulis, Hawthorne Mfg............... "~ ie P. Philippelli, N. Y. Dist. House........ *- Il 

G. Ruf, Hawthorne Mfg...............6.. GE W. Paulus, Hawthorne Mfg............. Ge i C. Marsh, N. Y. Dist. House............. ‘e 18 

J. Hayek, Hawthorne Mfg................ “ 9 C. H. Gillis, Hawthorne Inst............. * 19 R. B. Brooke, N. Y. Dist. House.......... det | 

J. P. Collins, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 10 N. Peneff, Hawthorne Mfg............... “ 19 Charles Hagberg, N. Y. Dist. House...... * 26 

W. F. Hannenberg, Hawthorne Inst....... 10 R. R. Doskocil, Hawthorne Mfg.......... w 20 S. L. Weinberg, Installation No. 7...... “ 28 
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Electrified history—Sir Walter Raleigh uses a vacuum 
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MOVING FORWARD 
(Continued from page 87) 


After three years he went into the Apparatus Design Division 
and became Order Service Supervisory Engineer in 1919. The 
following year he was made Head of the Order Service De- 
partment, and Head of Commercial Service in 1921. He 
became Commercial Service Manager in 1923, and Telephone 
Sales Engineer of the Contract Sales Department in 1925. He 
has now been appointea Price Manager. 

William Anderson started in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company as a stenographer and confidential clerk 
at Boston in 1905. Five years later he was transferred to New 
York where he was made Secretary to the Comptroller, C. G. 
DuBois. He was transferred to the Western Electric Company 
when Mr. DuBois was made Vice President, in 1918. The fol- 
lowing year he became Secretary to the President. He has 
now been appointed Credit Manager. 

H. A. Harvey entered the General Traffic Department at 
Hawthorne in 1920. Three years later he was made Southern 
Traffic Representative at New Orleans and was transferred to 
Atlanta in the same capacity the following year. He has now 
been appointed Supervisor of Trucking in the General Traffic 
Department at Chicago. 

C. P. Crotty started in the General Purchasing and Traffic 
Department at New York as traffic clerk in 1923. He was 
transferred to the Service Division of the General Merchandise 
Department later the same year and went back to the Traffic 
Department in 1924. He has now been appointed Southern 
Representative of the General Traffic Department at Atlanta. 


M. TAGGART came to the Engineering Department in 

+ 1916 with ten years of telephone experience in the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. During the war he 
directed the installation of radio and other Western Electric 
equipment on vessels of the Allied forces. He then took up 
the design of panel machine switching circuits and continued 
in this work until 1921 when he entered the Development and 
Research Department of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. Later in that year he was transferred to the 
Installation Department as Test Engineer at Hawthorne. In 
1923 he was made Test Supervisor at New York and a little 
later became Supervisor of Methods and Results. He has now 
been appointed General Accounting Superintendent of 
Installation. 

S. T. Rockwell entered the Company as a Shop Clerk at 
Hawthorne in 1915. The following year he was transferred 
to the Pay Roll Department and was placed in charge of the 
Hourly Roll Department three years later. In 1920 he was 
made Assistant Chief of the Payroll Division and was placed 
in charge of the General Merchandise Accounting the follow- 
ing year. He was made head of the Installation Accounting 
Division in 1922 and was transferred to New York as Super- 
visor of Statistics in 1923. He returned to Hawthorne as 
Equipment Accountant the following year and has now been 
appointed Supervisor of Statistics of the Installation 
Department. 

D. C. Tate started as an Equipment Engineer in 1916. He 
engaged in statistical studies for the Equipment Engineering 
Branch in 1924 and was made Supervisor of Accounts on the 
staff of the Equipment Accountant the following year. He 
was advanced to Assistant Equipment Accountant later in 
1925 and has now been appointed Equipment Accountant. 


H. BECKER, whose photograph appeared in our April 
+ issue, entered the Installation Department at Hawthorne 
in 1911. After having been employed in various capacities 
both at Hawthorne and at New York he was made Supervisor 
of Machine Switching Planning in 1924. He has now been 
appointed District Superintendent of District 31, Philadelphia. 

W. O. Collins started as an output clerk at Hawthorne in 
1909 and was made Chief of the Service Section two years 
later. He was made Chief of the Telephone Repeater Stock 
Section, Contract Sales Department, in 1917. Two years later 
he became Chief of Service, Editing and Quotation of the 
Foreign Service Department and Chief of Machine Switching 
and A. T. & T. Switchboard Service Department of the Gen- 
eral Merchandise Department in 1921. The following year he 
was transferred to Philadelphia as Switchboard Service Man- 
ager and has now been appointed Manager of the Pittsburgh 
Warehouse. 

J. W. Miller entered the Shipping Department at Kansas 
City in 1905. After serving in the Receiving, Claims and Ser- 
vice Departments at Kansas City and Omaha he was made 
Storekeeper at Des Moines in 1919. Two years later he was 
placed in charge of the Warehouse at Minneapolis and has 
now been appointed Stores Manager there. 
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H F. DALE started as a stock clerk in the Des Moines 
e Warehouse in 1919 with seven years’ telephone experi- 
ence to his credit. Later in the year he was made Warehouse 
Foreman and two years later he became Service Clerk and was 
soon placed in charge of the Warehouse. He has now been 
appointed Stores Manager of the Des Moines Warehouse. 

E. U. Taylor came into the Bell System when he joined the 
Colorado Telephone Company in 1899. In 19038, he went into 
our Denver Telephone House, remaining there until 1912 when 
he was transferred to Salt Lake City. He now becomes Stores 
Manager of the Salt Lake City Warehouse. 

W. B. Wright entered the Company as Head of A and B 
Service at Pittsburgh in 1920 with fifteen years of telephone 
experience. Three years later he was made Assistant Stores 
Manager and has now been Appointed Stores Manager of the 
Pittsburgh Warehouse. 

J. G. Mason started as an installer at Hawthorne in 1913. 
The following year he was transferred to the Material Order 
and Receiving Division of the Production Branch. He was 
moved to the Stores Department at Atlanta in 1916. He be- 
came Storekeeper at New Orleans to which were added the 
duties of Assistant Cashier. He has now been appointed 
Stores Manager of the New Orleans Warehouse. 

B. N. Hansberger entered the Company as an installer at 
Hawthorne in 1913. He was transferred to the Payroll De- 
partment as a clerk in 1916 and went to the Service Depart- 
ment at Boston later in the year. In 1919 he went to Atlanta 
and was made Warehouse Foreman three years later. The 
following year he was transferred to Nashville as Storekeeper 
and Assistant Cashier. He has now been appointed Stores 
Manager of the Louisville Warehouse. 


H. LANGE started in the Installation Department at 
e Hawthorne in 1916. After serving in the Switchboard 
Editing and the Eastern Production Division of the Installa- 
tion Branch he was made checker and Central Office Engineer 
in the Equipment Department at New York in 1922. Two 
years later he was transferred to Kearny as Central Office 
Engineer in the Equipment Service Department. Later in 
1924 he was made Chief of the Kearny Engineering Service 
Section and the following year saw him Chief of the Kearny 
Equipment Engineering Service Department. He has now 
been appointed Stores Manager of the Savannah Warehouse. 
C. D. McClary started as a service clerk in Philadelphia in 
1910. He was transferred to Pittsburgh as Service Clerk later 
in the year. He became a salesman in 1916 and Assistant 
Sales Manager two years later. The following year saw him 
Sales Manager and he was made Manager in 1924. He has 
now been appointed Sales Manager of the Graybar Philadel- 
phia House. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MAN RECEIVES LIFE 
SAVING AWARD 
(Continued from page 26) 

dangering his own life in stepping on the wet, metal covered 
ledge. Benham had ceased to breathe and was totally un- 
conscious. Several people had already reached the roof, and 
White sent one for a physician, and proceeded to give Benham 
artificial respiration. By the time the doctor arrived Benham 
was breathing. Benham was so badly burned that it was later 
necessary to amputate the left arm just below the elbow and 
the right arm about two inches above the elbow.” 

Dr. Ralph L. Leiser, who was called in the emergency, de- 
scribed the rescue as “an act of unselfishness that makes Mr. 
White the peer of self-sacrificing heroes and thus merits the 
endorsement of all persons actuated by human impulses.” He 
also said that Mr. White “in a proper and efficient manner 
administered first aid by artificial respiration.” 

A joint statement submitted by R. J. Looney, C. K. Wolfe, 
R. P. Spencer, and approved by White’s supervisor, Foreman 
C. J. Kidwell pointed out that “White applied the first aid 
knowledge, secured through the Western Electric Company 
First Aid training, and proceeded to give Benham artificial 
respiration.” 

The awarding of this high honor to a Western Electric man 
for the first time is considered striking evidence of the value 
of the Company’s cooperation with the Red Cross in its First 
Aid training work under an agreement inaugurated only a few 
years ago. At that time, W. T. Teague, now General Manager 
of Installation, brought about with the Red Cross an extension 
of the arrangement operating in the Telephone Companies 
whereby the Western Electric Company could give the standard 
Red Cross First Training Course and present a combined 
Western Electric-Red Cross certificate to the graduates. This 
training was begun in the Installation Department shortly after 
Mr. Teague completed the arrangement and has since been 
adopted in other parts of the Company. 
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H. F. Albright—The Man 4 


integral part of him that it was not 

given to many to know him as å man. 
But in his personal characteristics he combined 
rare qualities of mind and heart. 


He was a self made man. Thrown on his own 
resources at an early age, he did not have the 
benefit of a technical education as we know it 
today. After public school he went to work in 
order to aid in the support of his family. But 
his thirst for knowledge was insatiable and 
because of his mechanical bent his study first 
was in the technical field where it was so neces- 
sary to his advancement in a technical position. 
But he found time too for cultural reading and 
through it developed the well rounded person- 
ality of mature years, student of history and 
lover of art and literature. 


His keen powers of observation and his 
remarkable memory coupled with this wide 
reading and extensive opportunities for travel 
made companionship with him illuminating, 
while his keen sense of humor added a touch 
that brought real delight to those of us who 
were frequently with him when he was “off 
duty.” Indeed, the writer’s opportunity to 
travel to and through Europe with this genial 
philosopher and friend as guide is a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience and the privilege of a 
lifetime. 

Honest himself, Mr. 
honesty of those about him, and he won a degree 
of loyalty from associates and friends worthy 


M R. ALBRIGHT’S work was so much an 
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of a great leader. He was the antithesis of that 

figure so common in modern business—the 

“Yes” man. Of strong convictions himself he: 
lived up to those convictions, but always bore 

an open mind, willing to be convinced. He in- 

sisted upon straight thinking in work or play, 

and he was quick to recognize merit. 


There was something of the grand old 
warrior in Mr. Albright: In voice and bearing 
sometimes a little brusque, but underneath a 
heart as tender as a child’s. And he was a 
dreamer of dreams. He fought many a good 
fight and to the very, last in the unequal 
struggle which he faced‘there was no flinching. 
Weakened by months of suffering, the last time 
I entered his room his greeting was, “Well, Pm 
not dead yet, and what's more I’m going to be 
out of here soon.’ 


“Fine,” I countered. “And what's the first 
thing you're going to do when you leave the 
hospital?” 


“Pm going over and take a look at Kearny,” 
said he with a smile of anticipation. 


For Kearny was to be the realization of the 
last great vision of this Builder. Into the plan- 
ning of it he had put the fruits of a lifetime of 
experience; and while his eyes were not to see 
the finished product of his handiwork, it will 
stand as a symbol of a fight against natural 
obstacles won. 


That was his spirit. 
There was a man. 
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H. F. Albright Dies 


Vice-president in Charge of Manufacturing and Director of Our Company 
Succumbs after Long Illness 


president in Charge of Manufacturing, and a 

director of our Company, died at Memorial 
Hospital, New York, on Tuesday, May 11, after an 
illness of several months. He was fifty-eight years 
old and had been associated with our Company for 
thirty-four years. 

Mr. Albright was largely responsible for the up- 
building of the Hawthorne Works. Starting its de- 
velopment on a prairie site on the outskirts of Chi- 
cago in 1904, the plant was built up on a compre- 
hensive plan which, as Mr. Thayer points out, was 
largely influenced by Mr. Albright. Today, of course, 
it is the largest telephone factory in the world— 
a city in itself where at times more than forty thou- 
sand people have worked. Mr. Albright’s outstanding 
contribution was in scientific factory planning and 


H vresi FLEETWOOD ALBRIGHT, Vice- 


So began the Western Electric career of the crea- 
tor of the Hawthorne of today, the man who in 1897 
became the first Factory Engineer the Western Elec- 
tric ever had, the man who was destined to be one of 
the great influences in making scientific factory man- 
agement in America what it is today. 

Mr. Albright displayed almost at once those quali- 
ties which were later to make him outstanding. 
In the May 1913 issue of the NEWS, the late Enos M. 
Barton at that time Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of our Company, wrote of Mr. Albright’s first 
job with us. In Mr. Barton’s words it was an at- 
tempt "to try to secure a contract for electric light- 
ing apparatus at Duluth, Minnesota, where a street 
railway company wanted an electric light plant to 
light up a park at its outer terminal. There was 
sharp competition for the contract and one of the 


management. The greatest 
development at Hawthorne, 
that which has taken place 
since 1908, was carried out 
under his leadership. 

Like so many of Amer- 
ica's successful men, Mr. 
Albright began his business 
career as an office boy. His 
first job was with the 
Union Pacific Railroad in 
Philadelphia. He joined the 
Western Electric forces in 
1892 as a salesman of elec- 
tric light and power appa- 
ratus in Chicago. This con- 
nection came about in an 
interesting fashion. During 
the fall of 1891, the West- 
ern Electric was bidding on 
a contract for a lighting 
plant for the city of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. Three 
men, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Kaelber, and Mr. Haskins, 
were representing our 
Company. They finally lost 
the contract to the Fort 
Wayne Company, but Mr. 
Young, upon his return to 
headquarters, urged that a 
young engineer from Pitts- 
burgh whom they had met 
in the competition be 
brought into the Western 
Electric. Negotiations were 
opened with him and on 
March 1, 1892, this young 
engineer—H. F. Albright— 
became a Western Electric 
Salesman at a salary of 
$150 a month. 


H. F. ALBRIGHT—A GREAT WESTERN 


ELECTRIC MAN 


By Howard A. Halligan, Vice President 


N the absence of Mr. DuBois in Europe I desire 

to express on behalf of his associates in the 
Western Electric Company our recognition of 
Mr. Albright’s services and our appreciation of his 
friendship. 


For the spirit which he displayed during the 
thirty-four years which he gave to the service of 
his Company, we must always be grateful. He was 
a scientist, a manufacturer, a lover of art and 
literature, a traveller and delightful companion— 
but above all, he was a Western Electric man. 


In a whimsical letter of his appeared once this 
line in regard to himself: “There is really very 
little to add to your memorandum—College Honors 
—none; Special Achievements—none; Social, civic, 
and other activities—principally work.” It epito- 
mizes the man; direct, excessively modest, and with 
the job first in his mind at all times. His place in 
the world as an exponent of scientific manufactur- 
ing looms large, but the man himself placed his 
special achievements at zero. Hawthorne, Kearny, 
the competent men he trained to follow him, are 
at once symbols of his devotion to the Company 
and his own power of accomplishment. 


Mr. Albright was firmly intrenched in the hearts 
of his friends, many of whom have been associated 
with Western Electric Company for a business 
generation. His was a forceful personality both 
at work and play, and those of us who had the 
privilege of knowing him well, will always cherish 
a vivid recollection of the delightful companion 


who is gone. 


salesman on the ground 
who fully expected to se- 
cure the order told Mr. Al- 
bright one evening that he 
had an appointment with 
the president of the com- 
pany at nine o’clock the 
next morning to close the 
deal. This left Mr. Albright 
with only a desperate 
chance, and not to lose any- 
thing of that chance, he 
went around to the power 
station of the traction com- 
pany before breakfast on 
the possibility of finding 
the president of the com- 
pany there, or of finding 
out something else that 
would help him. He had 
the good fortune to find the 
president of the company 
at the power station at that 
early hour and the further 
good fortune to close the 
contract verbally before 
they parted for breakfast 
and to secure an appoint- 
ment earlier than nine 
o’clock at which to sign the 
contract. The result was 
that just at nine o’clock 
when the competing sales- 
man appeared, Mr. Al- 
bright and the president of 
the company were signing 
up the contract.” 

Of Mr. Albright's early 
engineering training little 
is known although evi- 
dences of it came out 
repeatedly during his ex- 
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ecutive career, for he was a modest man who talked 
only too rarely of himself. But a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Albright in 1890 to an old friend has been 
received by the NEWS, and this throws light upon 
those dim earlier years. Said his letter: 

"The principal thing I have been working upon 
(at the Westinghouse Company) is a system of tele- 
photography or the transmission of images by elec- 
tricity in the same manner as the telephone transmits 
sound, except that the received image is in the form 
of a permanent record, of which an unlimited num- 
ber of copies can be taken. 

“I have attained some wonderful results, and en- 
close the first picture that was received over the line 
here, which is only about half a mile in length. 

“It is, as you will notice, somewhat imperfect, 
which was due to the crudeness of the apparatus. It 
was sent from a photographic negative taken of my- 
self seated at the transmitting end of the line, a few 
minutes before I made the test. As the likeness is a 
vile one I will ask you to destroy it, after you have 
examined it. I send it to convince you of some of the 
possible applications of this new force, and as a cu- 
riosity, being the FIRST picture sent by electricity.” 

Apparently, this work was not carried beyond the 
experimental stage, as a commercially practical sys- 
tem for sending photographs by wire has but com- 
paratively recently been perfected by Bell System 
engineers. 
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It was a slump in business which caused the West- 
ern Electric to lose a good salesman and gain a great 
plant executive. Mr. Albright had been transferred 
to the East and though he was as successful as 
anyone could have been, there came a period when 
reductions in selling expense were necessary. Mr. 
Thayer transferred Mr. Albright to the Construction 
Department in New York. This was in 1894. 
Three years later, Mr. Albright was made Factory 
Engineer. In 1899 he became Superintendent of the 
New York shop. This promotion showed his ability 
as a leader and organizer in manufacturing; and four 
years after Hawthorne was started, he was made 
General Superintendent. He directed Hawthorne dur- 
ing its greatest period of expansion. He was elected 
a Vice-president in 1917, and a member of the Board 
of Directors two years later. Since 1923, he had 
served as Vice-president in charge of Manufacturing 
and Plant Engineering. 

Mr. Albright was a member of the Union League 
Club of Chicago, the Oak Park Country Club, the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers of London, a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He is survived by Mrs. Albright, a 
daughter Laura, and a son Fleetwood, who is also 
what his father was so proud to be—a Western Elec- 
tric man. 


Resolutions Adopted by Our Board of Birertors 


Resolved, That the following minute on the death of Henry Fleetwood'Albright be unanimously adopted, spread upon 
the records of the company and a copy engrossed and presented to the family of the deceased. 


It is with deep sorrow that the Board of Directors of Western Electric Company is called upon to record the death on 
May 11, 1926, of Henry Fleetwood Albright, a member of this Board since 1919 and Vice-President of the company since 1917. 


Mr. Albright entered the employ of the company at Chicago in 1892 as a salesman of electric light and power apparatus. 
In 1894 he was transferred to New York in the Construction Department, and in 1897 was appointed Plant Engineer of the 
New York factory. In 1899 he was promoted to Superintendent of the New York factory which was then one of the two 
important manufacturing plants of the company in the United States. In 1908, when the company’s Hawthorne factory 
was in its infancy, Mr. Albright was placed in charge of all of the company’s manufacturing with the title of General Super- 
intendent and with headquarters at the Hawthorne factory. From that time until his death he was occupied with the con- 
struction of the Hawthorne plant and its development into one of the chief manufacturing plants in the country. The scientific 


planning of this great factory and the quality of its manufactures has been one of the outstanding features of the service which 
the Bell Telephone System has been able to render to the public, and Mr. Albright is responsible in large degree for the suc- 
cess of this work. 


Mr. Albright for many years also had supervision of the manufacturing and plant construction of the foreign associates 
of this company located in the principal countries of the world, where he performed most important service in initiating Amer- 
ican methods in manufacturing and plant construction. His most recent work of note has been in the planning and construc- 
tion of the Kearny Works. 


His extraordinary ability in his chosen field and his broad vision and sound judgment were outstanding contributions to 
this company’s success in its manufacture of telephone and telegraph apparatus and cable, and the plants at Hawthorne and 
Kearny stand as monuments to his ability. 


Deeply conscious of the loss which it has sustained, this Board desires in this brief minute to express its recognition of 
Mr. Albright's inspiring work over his long service of thirty-four years and the invaluable services which he has performed 
for Western Electric Company and the entire Bell Telephone System. 


H. F. Albright—An Appreciation 
By H. B. Thayer, Chairman of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


and knowledge of his work has extended 
over a period of more than 30 years. 

In his work connected with the sales of electric 
lighting apparatus and designing of electric light 
plants in New York, he showed conspicuous engineer- 
ing ability and a sense of the importance of good 
work in details as well as in general plans, so that 
when we faced a considerable extension of our manu- 
facturing work on the completion of the first unit of 
the Bethune and West Street plant and realized that 
we must be better equipped in the engineering and 
care of the manufacturing plant and in all of the 
work covered by what we now call "Factory Engi- 
neering,” there was no question in our minds but 
what Mr. Albright was the man to take up that 
responsibility and he was the first in our business to 
have the title of Factory Engineer. 

In the course of events connected with the retire- 
ment of Mr. Nickel he took up the general supervision 
of the factory work and in 1899 became Superin- 
tendent of the New York Shop. He rapidly developed 
a genius for shop organization and for all of the 
qualities necessary to shop supervision, so that when 
in 1908 it was decided, in the reorganization of the 
work of the Western Electric Company, that it was 
advisable to have common supervision at Chicago and 
New York of manufacturing operations, he was made 
General Superintendent of the Company. 


M intimate acquaintance with Mr. Albright 


ONSOLIDATION of the manufacturing opera- 
tions at Hawthorne followed. Up to that time, 
the growth of our manufacturing work had not been 
scientifically planned. It was under his direction 
that a thorough study was made of the probable 
growth of the Company’s business and the probable 
requirements in the way of buildings and equipment 
and a comprehensive plan was made providing for 
such growth of the Hawthorne plant by units as 
necessary, so that at all times, so far as possible, the 
plant would be homogeneous and economical in oper- 
ation. Very little variation has ever been necessary 
in the plan which he made. I remember no important 
variations. 

His work in connection with the general super- 
vision of our operations in this country was so thor- 
oughly satisfactory that very soon the importance 
developed of his taking charge of similar planning 
operations for the foreign factories of the Company 
and for years before his death he was practically in 
charge of whatever shop work the Company had 
to do. 
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You all know what this involved in the way of crea- 
tion, not only of the physical plant but of an efficient 
operating organization and you all know how well 
that work was done. During the years in which I 
was a part of the Western Electric organization, 
there was no man in it with whom I had close rela- 
tions, who was more thoroughly satisfactory in his 
plans and in his accomplishments than Mr. Albright. 
He was untiring in his study of the facts bearing on 
his problems and his statements of facts could be 
absolutely relied upon. He was equally careful in his 
study of the facts with a view to the determination of 
the proper course to be followed and his judgment 
could be relied upon. His conclusions were positively 
stated without reference to whether it was likely that 
they would be in accord with the plans of his superior 
officers or not and in the few cases when decisions, 
taking into consideration other facts and other fea- 
tures of the business than those under his super- 
vision, moved to a conclusion different from his own, 
he accepted the conclusion of the Company with abso- 
lute loyalty and carried it out in his department with 
just as much enthusiasm as though it had been his 
own conclusion. He thought straight and he acted 
straight. 


LTHOUGH I realize that since his health has 
been impaired, his relation to the Company’s 
work has been more advisory than executive and able 
men of his training have taken up the executive au- 
thority which he laid down, I am sure that all of 
those lately associated intimately with him in the 
Western Electric Company will feel that in his death 
the Company has sustained a great loss. They will 
realize that in losing the ability to call upon his ex- 
perience, there is a loss that is very substantial and 
they will come to realize more and more as the years 
go by, how much they are gaining in what he has 
left to the Company in a plant and in an organization 
which in all their parts showed the results of his 
sound thinking and sound training. His work will 
furnish an inspiration, not only to those he has 
trained but to those who will come after him and we 
who have known him and known his sterling quali- 
ties will realize more and more that we have lost not 
only a co-worker whom we could respect but a friend 
whom we could like. 


SS 


New York, May 12, 1926. 


Our Responsibility 


By Charles G. DuBois, President 


N unique responsibility rests, as it has rested for 
many years, on our Company and because 
Hawthorne is the heart of the Western Elec- 

tric Company from which flows our ever-freshening 
life blood, Hawthorne’s responsibility is different 
from, and, I believe, greater than that of any other 
factory in the world. 

This responsibility goes back to the responsibility 
of the Bell System for the telephone service of the 
United States. However trite it may sound, we need 
to keep it always fresh in our minds as our active 
working principle that the prosperity of our country, 
our entire scheme of operation is built around the 
system of intercommunication. It is not only that 
any general disruption of communication is so full of 
far-reaching disaster that it is unthinkable. It is of 
the greatest importance that this system of communi- 
cation, the Bell System, be improved and extended. 
The telephone service, good though it is, yet is not 
good enough. The name might be changed, the man- 
agement might change, but the work to be done must 
go on without fail. And it would fail without Haw- 
thorne. I do not say this to increase our pride, but to 
emphasize our very grave responsibilities and our 
unique position as a manufacturer. 


ONSIDER the general problem of meeting Bell 
requirements. Since we are the only source of 
sufficient supply we must meet whatever the demand 
may be. We cannot stop accepting orders when our 
shop is up to peak load. We must anticipate what 
the volume of demand will be and provide facilities in 
time to meet it. You all know and most of you have 
felt the strain of this over the past few years—in 
some lines of manufacture it is still continuing. No- 
body really knows what the telephone demand is 
going to be a year or two years hence. The best for- 
ward estimates are still far from accurate when 
translated into specific manu- 
facturing activities, even though 


we will get the business when the demand revives. I 
know of no other manufacturer who has quite that 
relation of responsibility for future demand. 


AKE another point. We do not aim at getting 

the highest price we can, nor at making as much 
profit as we possibly might. Our responsibility is not 
to meet a market price but to make the lowest prices 
that will produce a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment averaging good years and bad. 

One might think then that lacking the direct in- 
centive of market competition we would be content to 
drift with the current. Quite the contrary is the 
case. We have other incentives than the sink or swim 
of competition. Our greatest pride is in the reduc- 
tion of our costs and the lowering of our prices. On 
this our record speaks for itself, for our prices of 
telephone apparatus are only 37% above pre-war 
level as compared with 62% for general commodities. 
Yet our productive labor wages are more than double 
and our raw material costs are 70% above the pre- 
war level. This record is partly made possible by 
larger production, but the greater part of it is due to 
improved methods. 

In this matter of cost reduction there is no end. 
Each step forward suggests another. The great 
variety of our products means continuous review 
and re-review. I am interested in everything that 
goes on at Hawthorne. Every step forward in per- 
sonnel relations, each improvement in our accident 
record, new buildings, more and better machinery, 
reclamation of waste, etc. . 

But our real triumph, the basis for an honest 
pride, is in making lower costs—not to make more 
profits—but to enable us to sell at a lower price. Our 
incentive to this is that it is the objective for which 
we are striving. And when I am asked if my desire 
for lower costs is not inconsistent with my often ex- 
pressed view as to fairness and 
justice to the employees, I say 


the total station gain and the 
financial amount of construction 
may come out about as ex- 
pected. 

And when we are slack in cer- 
tain departments of the shop we 
cannot, as can the ordinary 
manufacturers, try to develop 
new lines of manufacture to oc- 
cupy idle space. Such an effort 
means design and advertising 
and selling activities, and after 
a trade has been built up a con- 
tinuing ability to produce the 
goods. We rather must keep 
our facilities available for the 
return of the Bell demand. This 
disadvantage is more than offset 
by the advantage that we know 


ST what place in the scheme of 
Thine: has our Company? Just 
where in the present civilization do we, 
the men and women of the Company, 
fit? These are questions which we have 
consciously or unconsciously often 
asked ourselves. Perhaps, we have 
found answers which satisfy us. And 
yet, we cannot but be enormously in- 
terested in the thoughts of President 
DuBois along the same line, for he has 
presented his ideas with such sim- 
plicity, force, and clarity as to be strik- 
ing indeed. This article “Our Respon- 
sibility” was a talk made by Mr. DuBois 
recently before a group of Haw- 
thorne people. He spoke, therefore, par- 
ticularly of Hawthorne’s place in the 
sun. Obviously, his thought is capable 
of much wider interpretation. It touches 
intimately the life of each Western 
Electric man and woman. The News 
considers itself privileged in presenting 
this paper to its readers.—The Editors. 


that lower costs cannot be at- 
tained steadily and permanently 
except by the interest and effort 
of the workers. 

I could go on along this line 
at length, but after all, the com- 
pany’s policy is long established 
and known to all. The wages 
consistent with the market, the 
dealing with employees as indi- 
viduals, not as masses, the best 
working conditions possible, the 
spirit of friendliness and help- 
fulness. You know it as well as 
I. My only point here is that 
all of this policy is as vital a 
part of cost reduction as the 
marvelous ingenuity in the de- 
sign of new machinery. And so 
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I am struck by the unique 
position we occupy as a 
manufacturer striving to 
reduce his costs—not to 
meet a market which we 
are well under—but be- 
cause one of our main 
and most interesting ob- 
jectives is to make lower 
prices. 


entire elaborate system of 
inspections is devised. 
Just as the French said to 
each other at Verdun 
“They shall not pass” so 
we say to each other as 
every reel of cable, every 
switchboard, every sub- 
set goes out, “It must not 
fail.” 

And so our responsibil- 
ity for the quality of our 
product is not like that of 
most manufacturers, that 
we may build up reputa- 
tion and so get the next 
order, but it is the contin- 
uing responsibility of our 
product in its service- 
ability to our country. 

I have not spoken of 
these things for the pur- 
pose of urging you to 


THIRD line in which 

we have a great re- 
sponsibility is the quality 
of our product. We make 
it not for sale but for use. 
It is a pity that we at 
Hawthorne see so little of 
the product after it has 
passed into actual service 
but to me it is thrilling to 
realize that every day the 
equipment and cable made 
at Hawthorne, and now greater effort to meet 
being operated by our sis- | these unique responsibili- 
ter companies, is used for Charles Curtis of the New York Evening World caught ties. The work itself does 
over 40,000,000 telephone President DuBois in a pleasant mood in his office not long that. One cannot go 


conversations. before Mr. DuBois sailed for Europe on a short rest trip around Hawthorne with- 

Our responsibility then out seeing the earnestness 
is for a continuing service—ability of our product. that prevails, the thoroughness, the attention to de- 
We want it to last just as long as is possible. tail, the comprehensive grasp of the whole problem. 


We are not content to correct or replace what It is a wonderful place, doing a wonderful work in å 
the customer complains about. We insist on its thoughtful, orderly, disciplined way. I never visit it 
being right before it goes out. For this object our without gaining renewed inspiration. 


er | 


SATISFACTION IN ACHIEVEMENT NOT IN INDULGENCE 


Ly HAT one earns or what one spends for luxuries and extravaganees does not contribute much to 
one’s happiness and contentment. 


It is the reserve in the form of savings from which our future homes will be built, our children 
educated and our purchasing power increased. 
Here is the way President Coolidge puts it: 


I never have known a man who has been able to say, because he had acquired a lot of money, that 
he had found all the satisfaction he needed in the world. People in general will have that same 


experience and will be disappointed at it. They thought that all they needed was a lot more money and 
then they would be entirely content. They find that a lot more money does not give them the satisfaction 
they expected. 


I think they will have to find their satisfaction, not in indulgence, but rather in achievement; in 
the fact that they are able to lay by something and thus in a way increase their power; and in their 
opportunity to use that power; and particularly in their opportunity to use that power for wise and 


just ends.” 
—W.A. Schnedler of Broadway 


The Parade of the Conductor Feet 


By D. C. Greenhill, Inspection Development Branch, Hawthorne 


These girls get the cable core 
from the strander. They count 
and check the wires and test 
them for open or broken 
wires, short circuited pairs, or 
wires crossed with other 
pairs, caused by a fault in the 
paper insulation 


ILLIONS of conduc- 
B tor feet! Last year 
the cable plants of 
Hawthorne and Kearny 
turned out over thirty-six 
billion conductor feet of 
lead-covered cable. Cable 
is the product of the 
Western Electric which 
we delight in talking of in 
war debt figures. Billions 
of conductor feet! 

A conductor foot has 
nothing to do with centi- If it gets past the girls 
pedes or even bipeds of above, the cable is baked 

Å to dry it, and given a sheath 
our own kind—although of lead. The cable core is 
it is true their feet con- in an oven behind the wall 
duct these individuals dkr ede RE: bel 
from hither and yon and wound as lead covered cable 
back again in accordance in the ES RR reel on the 
with their wishes of the ere 
moment. Å conductor 
foot, in the language of the cable shop, is a piece of 
copper wire one foot long. An electrical conductor 
one foot long is the entire meaning. 

If thirty-six billion conductor feet were in one 
continuous conductor 36,000,000,000 feet long, wound 
on a huge spool, carried on the 20th Century Limited 
between New York and Chicago, and payed out as 
the train made its daily trip of nearly 1,000 miles, it 
would take about twenty years to empty that spool of 
wire. Cachinnate that away! 

However, telephone cables are not single wires but 
bundles of paper insulated wires bound together 


with colored paper ribbon about two inches wide and 
sheathed in lead. If there are 1,200 twisted pairs of 
No. 24 gauge wire in a cable, one foot of this cable 
will contain 2,400 conductor feet, while a thousand 
foot length ready for installation in a street duct con- 
tains 2,400,000 conductor feet. This is beginning to 
approach the war-debt-sized figures that are passed 
out by the cable plant to record their accomplish- 
ments in the manufacture of lead-covered cable. 

Making a good telephone cable, which may appear 
as just a bundle of paper-covered wires sheathed in 
lead, is not a simple matter—it never has been simple 
and it promises to get more complicated as the tech- 
nical and economic demands of the telephone business 
reach more exacting requirements. 

Most of our lead-covered cable is of two types— 
toll cable and loop cable. Toll cable, as the name im- 
plies, is for use in toll circuits for long distance 
messages. Special care is exercised in its manufac- 
ture and it is inspected at 
every turn. Loop cable is 
used for subscriber’s lines 
or city trunk lines. The 
term “loop” is the lan- 
guage of the telephone 


man. He says “Subscrib- 
er’s loop” or “Trunk 
(loop).” 


Twelve hundred pair 
cable is the last word in 
loop cables. These cables 
are laid in vitrified clay 
ducts under the city 
streets. The more wires 
there are in a cable of a 
given size the less ducts 
will be required, and con- 
sequently a smaller ditch 
can be used. All this 


Another ring out after lead covering to make sure the opera- 
tion in the lead press room has not damaged the core 
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means money saved without impairment of telephone 
service. When a twelve hundred pair cable is deliv- 
ered to a telephone Company the Western Electric 
guarantees twelve hundred working pairs. To insure 
this, twelve extra pairs are included in the cable, mak- 
ing 1212 pairs in all. 

Besides physical defects cable inspectors have two 
rather troublesome evils to look for—cross-talk and 
dampness. Cross-talk is no fanciful term but a real 
difficulty to be overcome. It may be illustrated by 
an experience of the writer while attached to the 
United States Signal Corps in Texas. Army tele- 
phone wire was scarce, but as the country was dry as 
regards soil and atmosphere, wire fences were used in 
some cases in field telephone circuits. However, there 
was one fence impossible to use because it refused to 
stick to the subject under discussion. For instance, 
one day when the field sets were hooked on to it we 
found ourselves listening EEE EEE 
in on a feminine conver- SED 
sation about a neighbors — RE T 
broken leg. The reason 
for this was that a rural 
telephone line was strung 
a few feet above the fence 
and ran parallel to it for 
at least half a mile. Under 
such conditions, electrical 
and magnetic effects 
make the conversation 
in one wire audible 
over the other unless 
these effects are counter- 
acted by running the 
wires in certain special M 
ways. Obviating this | 
cross-talk is one of the 
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These girls connect the wires 

to be tested to the leads go- 

ing to the galvanometer room. 

The leads are changed on sig- 

nal according to a prear- 
ranged plan 


the stronger the effect be- 
comes. This rural tele- 
phone line was at least ten 
feet above the fence, but 
the twelve hundred pairs 
of a loop cable are en- 
closed in a diameter of 
two and three-eighth 
inches so unless precau- 
tions are taken cross-talk 
will make the cable ut- 
terly useless. If one con- 
versation over one pair of 


LPP IF. 


difficulties in cable mak- 
ing, since the closer the 
parallel wires are placed 


This is the Galvanometer Room. Behind the desks are re- 
flecting galvanometers which reflect a beam of light on to 
a graduated scale on a level with the operators’ eyes. The 
insulation resistance and capacitance tests are made in this 
room in conjunction with the girls in the upper picture 


wires could be heard over 
the other 1,199 pairs, the 
cable could not be used. 
In actual practice, when 


The cable is fanned out 


The Dielectric Strength Test. 
so that when connected to the truck on the left, every wire 


will be tested against all other wires. The truck on the 
right carries a transformer. A graduated voltage up to 
3,500 volts can be applied and read on a meter on the left- 
hand truck. The idea is to insure that the paper insulation 
will withstand the required stress without breaking down 


the cable is installed the 
conversation over any pair must not be audible on 
even one other pair. 

This cross-talk evil is overcome chiefly by twisting 
the pairs of wires that make up subscriber’s and 
trunk lines, and twisting the layers of pairs that 
make up the cable, so that the wires are as far as 
possible *unparallel” and also so wound around each 
other in an orderly manner that cross-talk effects are 
neutralized. 

So much for cross-talk. Dampness is another 
evil. It usually shows up as low insulation resist- 
ance. The paper insulation readily absorbs moisture 
and if moisture is excessive, leakage across wires 
takes place, resulting in weak conversation or more 
cross-talk—this time from a direct deflection of the 
talking current from the other wires. To prevent 
damp insulation the cables are dried in ovens before 
being covered with lead. The lead sheath, in addi- 
tion to affording physical protection, keeps the cable 
dry as long as it is properly sealed. If the weather is 
humid at the stage of final testing, special precau- 
tions must be taken until the atmosphere is drier. 

As for physical defects, it is impossible to see them 
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after the cable is finished, so the process of making 
it is carefully watched and checked from the recep- 
tion of the coils of bare wire to the delivery of the 
lead-covered cable to the final inspectors. 

Following through the manufacture of a toll cable 
will give a good idea of the pains taken to make it as 
near perfect as possible. Toll cable is particularly 
tricky because any fault in it will be magnified in 
service by the toll circuits connected to it. The voice 
currents in long distance messages are amplified by 
vacuum tubes. Of course, these tubes will also 
amplify any disturbance caused by electrical unbal- 
ance in the cable. The aim is to build toll cables so 
that all pairs and quads (double pairs) will be elec- 
trically balanced. 

We will stop here a minute to get at the meaning 
of pairs and quads in order to appreciate the rigor of 
inspection. It takes a pair of wires to conduct a 
telephone conversation. When the term “pair” or 
“twisted pair” is used we mean this pair. 

By using certain circuits too complicated to explain 
here, a pair of wires that carry a telephone conversa- 
tion and another pair carrying a second conversation 
can be connected as a pair of pairs to carry a third 
conversation, so that three conversations can be car- 
ried over two pairs of wires. In addition Morse 
telegraph messages are transmitted over the same 
wires at the same time. A pair of pairs twisted to- 
gether is called a “quad.” The pairs composing the 
quad are called side circuits (or physical circuits). 
The third circuit, in which each pair acts as one wire, 
is called a “phantom” circuit. To prevent transmis- 
sion troubles and plenty of them, these quads must be 
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uniform in electrical characteristics and both pairs 
composing the quad must be alike. 

Paper tape is wrapped around the wires for insu- 
lation. The paper tape comes in flat coils and ranges 
from 14” to %” wide. (Machine-made paper is 
manufactured in rolls, and these flat pads of paper 
we use for insulation are rolls sliced up.) The same 
care is used in the selection of the paper coils as is 
exercised in selecting the coils of wire. The inspector 
checks the color, width, and thickness. 

Sometimes the wire or the paper on the insulating 
machines breaks and must be spliced. On toll cables 
the paper is spliced by sewing. On loop cable it is 
gummed with a patch of gummed paper. An inspec- 
tor must examine each splice and O. K. it personally 
before the machine can again be started. Wire 
splices are usually made with silver solder and must 
also be passed by an inspector. Occasionally after a 
splicer has made a wire splice, the inspector will cut 
out the splice with a couple of feet of wire on either 
side. The splicer then makes a second splice and the 
first splice goes to the laboratory for a “tug-of-war” 
with a tensile strength machine. It is tested against 
an unspliced piece of wire of the same length and 
gauge. If the spliced piece stands up it is one up for 
the splicer. If it breaks too soon it is one against the 
splicer. He never knows when the inspector will clip 
one of his splices, so he is careful with all of them. 

Two reels of wire—that is, two pairs—that make 
up a quad—are set up in the twister. Before this 
machine is started the inspector checks the wire for 
size and color of insulation. He checks the setting 
of the machine for the (Continued on page 44) 
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The Paper Laboratory. The paper used for insulating cables must be of uniform thickness and quality 


Mr. Fishcup and the Open Mind 


He Demonstrates That, Like a Revolving Door, It Is Open When It's Shut and Shut 
When It’s Open 


HE door was open and so was Mr. Fishcup’s 
mind. 

“Have you got a minute, chief?” Mr. Hubb 
had just inquired, protruding his head around a cor- 
ner and into the private office. 

“Tied up just now,” said Mr. Fishcup, idly, as he 
tapped with his fastidiously manicured fingers. 

The door closed, but Mr. Fishcup’s mind remained 
open. He looked dreamily out of the window and ob- 
served that spring was touching the copper cornice 
across the street with green—but on second thought 
it was just verdigris. The old executive mind was cer- 
tainly working! Nothing like unimpassioned, disin- 
terested, coldly calculating judgment. A less inde- 
pendent mind than his, 
Mr. Fishcup thought, 
might have jumped to 
conclusions and as- 
sumed arbitrarily that 
spring had turned the 
cornice green just as it 
was turning every- 
thing else green. But 
not he. He was al- 
ways open to convic- 
tion, always looking 
for the facts upon 
which to pass impar- 
tial judgment. 

The door opened 
again. Mr. Hubb’s 
furrowed forehead ap- 
peared first, then his 
questioning eyes. 

“Come in! Come 
in!” boomed Mr. Fish- 
cup with executive 
cordiality. 

“I just wanted to ask you about Mr. Horingham’s 
scissors,” said Mr. Hubb. “We took this matter up 
four months ago and you wanted it put over to the 
middle of the new fiscal year.” 

“Ts Mr. Horingham out of scissors again?” inquired 
Mr. Fishcup aggressively. 

“Not again, still” said Mr. Hubb. “He has been 
using Miss Lint’s scissors since a year ago last March. 
The question of buying scissors came up and you pre- 
ferred to wait until the necessity had been demon- 
strated. You said you were open-minded on the mat- 
ter, but meantime not to buy any scissors.” 

“Certainly I’m open-minded,” said Mr. Fishcup, ex- 
pansively. “Absolutely open-minded.” Then, as an 
afterthought: “What scissors is Miss Lint using?” 

“She is using some manicure scissors she brought 
from home,” explained Mr. Hubb wearily. 

At this Mr. Fishcup brightened. 

“That must be why all the clippings have scal- 
loped edges on them,” he said. “I’ve often won- 
dered.” 


“No, no. 


Let’s wait till the first of the year,” Mr. Fishcup said. 
“Meantime find out whether Horingham has a pen knife, and if 
so, how many blades” 
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ELL,” said Mr. Hubb, "shall we buy a new 
pair for Mr. Horingham ?” 
“Oh, no,” said Mr. Fishcup automatically, his mind 
still dwelling on the clippings with scalloped edges. 
“Well, my mind is open,” he continued, judicially. 
“What are the facts?” 

When this matter last came up,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hubb, “the departmental appropriation for office sup- 
plies had been exhausted for the entire quarter. You 
suggested that we postpone discussion until the new 
quarter which has now arrived. Mr. Horingham 
needs scissors. Those he is using are too small, and 
besides they belong to Miss Lint, who is using mani- 
cure scissors with which it is impossible to cut any- 
thing in a straight 
line.” 


pk AS Mr. Horing- 
ham got a pen 


knife ?” 
“I don’t know,” said 
Mr. Hubb. "How 


should I know whether 
he has a pen knife?” 

“I couldn't O.K. an 
order for scissors 
without knowing 
whether he has a pen 
knife,” said Mr. Fish- 
cup with the air of an 
executive whose virtue 
has been impugned. 
“The chances are he 
could use his pen 
knife. We can’t go to 
the needless expense 
of scissors if he has a 
pen knife.” 

“That wouldn’t do at all. Even if he has a pen 
knife, which I doubt, how could he use it without cut- 
ting against some flat surface? And what flat sur- 
face could he use except his desk? We can’t have a 
good desk all scratched up just to save the expense 
of a pair of scissors.” 

“We might get him a drawing board,” suggested 
Mr. Fishcup. 

“But that would cost more than scissors,’ 
strated Mr. Hubb. 

“I suppose it would,” Mr. Fishcup conceded, with- 
out a shadow of emotion. 

“Well, then, shall we go ahead and get a pair of 
scissors for Mr. Horingham ?” 

“No, no. Let's wait until the first of the year,” 
Mr. Fishcup said. “Meantime be sure to find out 
whether Horingham has a pen knife. And find out 
how many blades. It would be well to have full in- 
formation.” 

Mr. Fishcup was alone once more. 
closed. And so was his mind. 


, 


remon- 


The door was 


This large audience watched 930 graduates of Hawthorne's 
Evening School receive their diplomas at the annual com- 
mencement exercises. To the right can be seen S. S. 
Holmes, Assistant Works Manager, the principal speaker 
of the evening, delivering his address on adult education 


George Hopf, head of the Educational |) 


Service Department, is a difficult man to 
find desked, as he is usually around the 
shop with a delegation of visiting college 
students. However, when a man cele- 
brates his 40th W. E. birthday it is worth 
while to ambush him for his picture 
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The girls at the left 


aren't our old friends, 
Kate and Duplicate— 
nor are they any relation. 
Both work in theapparatus 
drafting department. The 
one at the left is Miss 
Mildred Stout, and the 
other is Miss Myrtle 
Smith (or maybe it's the 
other way ’round) 


W. P. Randall, president 
of the Hawthorne Club, 
presents the basketball 
trophy to the champion 
Merchandise team. J. H. 
Hellweg, Merchandise 
Manager, and W. H. De 
Witt, Jr., General Mer- 
chandise Manager wit- 
nessed the presentation 


When the Weather Man's bone- 
headed shipping clerk delivered a 
spring blizzard all over Memorial 
Field, he did not succeed in cool- 
ing the enthusiasm of Haw- 
thorne’s baseball girls. In the pic- 
ture to the right we present the 
Misses Mable Findley and Luddy 
Malina choosing sides, while 
Misses Eva Skrzydlewski and Jo 
Vladika look on to see that there’s 
no smooching. In the circle— 
Miss Malina delivers an ice-cold 

hot one 


Charleston dancers, 
please wear tennis 
shoes. This slowed 
down movie of the 
among - those -pres- 
ent gives a fair idea 
of the turn-out at 
the first noon-hour 
dance of the season 


(At left): If you care to 
do some way-back-when- 
ing, give this shot the 
left-to-right. It shows 
the W. E. Financial and 
Merchandise Baseball 
Clubs at Washington 
Park, Chicago, August 31, 
1889. If you look closely 
perhaps youll note that 
the catcher wears a glove 
on each hand 
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The Wekearnyan Night's Entertainment 


How the W.E.Kearny Club Players Made Their Debut in Temple of Thespis Related by 
Mary G. Travers, Kearny Works 


Kearny Club’s amusement activities was writ- 

ten April 16 by the dramatic critics of the 
Kearny, Newark, Jersey City and Hoboken papers 
who witnessed the premiére performance of the 
Wekearnyan Night's Entertainment in Krueger’s 
Auditorium, Newark. 

It was the first musical comedy ever staged by 
the amateur thespians of the Waverly, the West 
Side and the Kearny Cable Shops. 

While an audience 
that taxed the capac- 
ity of the house 
watched the scenes of 
the production, the 
names of the cast 
were written in the 
blue book of amateur 
theatricals, for it is to 
those "happy harle- 
quinaders” that much 
credit is due for their 
presentation of the 
show which did not 
belie its title. 

The Wekearnyan 
Night's Entertainment 
consisted of dancing 
and singing ensemble 
numbers interspersed 
with specialties. The 
thread of the plot 
which ran through the 
show was concerned 
with a hotel mana- 
ger’s efforts to direct 
a rehearsal of the acts 
to be featured at the 
“Saturdanite” Supper 
Club. 

It would take an 
Alexander Wolcott to 
do justice to them. 
And besides, it would 
require all of the 
forty-four pages in 
this magazine set in 
six point solid to review the numbers. The editor 
says he would like to print the book but as he has 
promised to include several other articles in this 
issue, the story of the show will have to be shortened. 
So here is the curtailed version :— 


A NEW chapter in the history of the W. E. 


HE rise of the curtain disclosed the ballroom of 

the Blitz Inn where the troupers were assembled 

at rehearsal. The act was replete with laughter pro- 

voking lines, songs delightful to the ear and dances 
pleasing to the eye. 

Then came the scene where the wearers of the 


The characters stepped forth from the pages of the Western 
Electric News to entertain the Wekearnyans at the debut of the 
W.E.Kearny Club Players 


buskin were replaced with a ludicrous lot of people in 
a wedding party. These rabid rooters for the rice, 
ring and ritual game musically and otherwise at- 
tempted to advise the bride and bridegroom how to 
avoid the rocks of matrimony. A Justice of the 
Peace of melancholy mien was the comedian in charge 
of the ceremonies. 

When the party marched away to the music of the 
melody that Mr. Mendelssohn might or might not 
have written exactly as played by the jazz band, the 
scene changed again 
and a family group 
was “discovered” 
reading a popular and 
familiar magazine on 
the cover of which 
was depicted a fat 
baritone standing be- 
fore a microphone and 
singing in dulcet tones 
—through his walrus 
mustache,—“‘Kiss Me 
Again.” 


HE conclusion of 

this skit was sur- 
prisingly dramatic. 
“Grandma” began 
reading the WESTERN 
ELECTRIC NEWS, and 
as she turned a page 
the lights faded out 
and the family group 
vanished. 

When the lights 
flashed on again a 
giant reproduction of 
the publication was 
revealed. Adainty 
little page opened the 
magazine, and one of 
the characters 
Grandma had been 
reading about stepped 
out from the printed 
pages. Then another 
and another! 

The scene of the final act was laid in the “Satur- 
danite” Supper Club, and here again dancers and 
singers improved their opportunities to demonstrate 
their talents. 

To complete the Wekearnyan Night’s Entertain- 
ment, dancing to Basile’s Orchestra music followed 
the show. 
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AUGHTER is to the business world what lemon 
juice is to the clam—not absolutely indispensable 
but highly beneficial.—ED. 
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Who would not build castles in Spain for 
this Senorita of Seville? 


reenacted—A wife’s welcome 


A familiar domestic scene 


The prima donna 
and her four suitors 
—the singing sol- 
diers of the Inter- 
national Legion 


Just one more fatal 
wedding. This one 
is unique in that 
the service is being 
read from the tele- 
phone directory 


This is the ensemble of company which gave the Kearnyans an evening of entertainment—and that's no joke 
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Hawthorne Adds Winter Golf to Its 


Indoor Sports 


By W. L. Castleman, Secretary, Hawthorne Golf Club < VW Å 


bat went forth and the embattled divot-diggers 

mustered in all their force, the two of them 
used to go out and settle the Hawthorne golf cham- 
pionship with neatness and dispatch, and all the news- 
papers came out next day with flaring headlines de- 
voted entirely to telling nothing at all about the epic 
contest. 

How civilization has advanced since those dark 
ages! Nowadays Hawthorne's golf enthusiasts not 
only pursue the perplexing pellet during each shining 
hour of leisure in the good old summer time, but they 
even refuse to give up the pursuit long enough to let 
Old Man Winter break into print with his low score 
in his favorite game of Fahrenheits. 

This year 1,500 Hawthorne golf enthusiasts who 
could not find time to take advantage of the southern 
golf jaunts or play the famous 19-hole courses of the 
Bahamas did not fret, but checked out at 5:15 and 
motored or “elevated” down to Bob MacDonald’s fa- 
mous steam-heated sporty 18-hole golf emporium. Bob 
has about 16,000 feet of floor space on the sixth floor 
of the Leiter Building, Chicago, which is the rendez- 
vous for practically every “pro”? and golf bug in the 
vicinity. 

Many strenuous battles took place over the Wilton 
velvet grass of the course, upon which every golfer 
had his ups and downs, as the floor has more humps 
than a camel with the hives. Just to add a few more 
difficulties the velvet is broken with patches of desert 
here and there, which golfers ofttimes wished was back 
on the Sahara or shore of Waikiki. 

The numerous tournaments at Mac- 
Donald’s convinced some of the golfers 
that aces were not always accidents but 
could be gathered with reasonable consis- 
tency by good playing. As a result of 
this discovery it was decided to hold a 
Hawthorne Golf Club indoor golf cham- 
pionship tourney over the intricate Derby 
Hat Course at the National Golf Show. 

The preliminaries were played off be- 
fore the show opened and the branch 
champions met on the second evening of 
the show to decide the club championship. 
J. T. Butterfield, Installation Branch, de- 
feated Pete Nylen, Operating Branch, for 
the title. Butterfield shot a 14 for a new 
course record. Both men entered the city 
championship matches and both reached 
the finals, in which Butterfield defeated 
Nylen again for the Chicago Industrial 
Indoor Golf Championship over the same 


N OT so many years back, when the call to com- 


hole. The dates on the 
calendar were advanc- 
ing rapidly before J. 
Pluvius allowed the follow- 
ers of the gutta percha to 
play outside, but finally 
spring sprang and since 
then every Saturday sees 
several hundred Hawthorne 
golfers trekking forth to the 
Galewood Golf Club, where 
they propose to participate 
in the most royal and exas- 
perating game at every op- 
portunity until the snow 
flies. Big sixes and little 
eights, loaded with plus 
fours, leave Hawthorne in a 
constant parade immediate- 
ly after the noon whistle on Eo 
any Saturday. A short time AS 
later Galewood's tees are Sys 
teased by visions of some 

of the Works most staid 

citizens, decked out in hose 
that would make rainbow 
envious and sweaters ex- 
hibiting the most tricky 
heiroglyphics since the days of Cheops II. 

B. A. Berman of La Grange, Illinois, who learned 
his golf while caddying at the Riverside Golf Club, 
Riverside, Illinois, during the days of Bob Simpson’s 
reign as professional, is chairman of the 
Hawthorne Golf Club for 1926, and he is 
not leaving a stick, stone or worm-cast 
unturned to make this a banner year in 
the history of the club. 

Bob MacDonald, one of America’s lead- 
ing professionals, and the ever smiling 
“Chick” Evans, former National Amateur 
Champion and many-time Western Ama- 


Miss Margaret Zelanger 
admiring the cup pre- 
sented by Bob Mac- 
Donald as a prize in the 
men’s spring handicap of 
the Hawthorne Golf Club 


ments. There will undoubtedly be some 
very good competition for these proofs of 
prowess. 


flights, V. U. Fischer, the present cham- 


rated as one of the leading amateur golf- 


course and became the possessor of the J. T. Butterfield, winner lack for competition in the club classic. 
of the Hawthorne Indoor 


gold cup awarded for this event. Nylen Golf Championship and 
had a stiff battle in the semi-finals, when the Chicago Industrial 


. . DE Indoor Golf Champion- 
he defeated Eldridge Robinson, Illinois chit. vid tho cup he won Feld E 


in the latter event 


state amateur golf champion, on the last 


UST because a man wears a brown 
derby is no sign he has not a heart of 


teur Champion, have presented trophies 
for the spring and fall handicap tourna- 


In the Hawthorne championship. 


pion, will defend his title against a field 
of formidable aspirants. Mr. Fischer is — 


ers in the Chicago district, but he won't 
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The Day's New Marvel 


Talking-Movies Talk and Move Most Naturally 
in Western Electric's Latest Development 


å 
4 
4 


O see Thomas Watson on the screen before you 
and to hear him tell the story of the telephone 
while his lips form the very words he is saying; 
to hear a singer sing Neapolitan street songs while 
you see him strumming the accompaniment on his 
guitar; to hear a Metropolitan tenor sing “Vesti la 
Giuba” and to watch every expression of emotion in 
his face is thrilling to say the least. And yet this is 
now possible for the talking movies are an accom- 
plished fact. They are truly the day’s new marvel. 
Despite the fact that Western Electric people have 
known for some time that work was being carried on 
to perfect the apparatus which would synchronize 
speech with moving images on the screen, the an- 
nouncement that our Company in conjunction with 
the Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., have brought this 
idea to a commercially successful stage will doubtless 
be greeted with the usual feeling of pride for these 
scientific developments will revolutionize the presen- 
tation of motion pictures in the largest Metropolitan 
theatres as well as the smallest theatres in the little 
towns. aa 
This invention, the result of years of research in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, brings to audiences 
in every corner of the world the music of the greatest 
symphony orchestras and the vocal entertainment of 
the most popular stars of the operatic, vaudeville and 
theatrical fields. The system is available to all motion 
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picture producers for synchronization for the presen- This projection gives a motion picture audience both 
tation of any film that they produce. Its use is not visual and audible entertainment. The same motor 
confined by any means to the presentation of pictures. that drives the film reel drives the record disc, keeping 

; s é ; both in perfect synchronism. The projector is no more 
It will be available for use in the educational, commer- complicated from the standpoint of operation than an 
cial and religious fields as well as that of amusement. ordinary moving picture projector 


This system is considered by scientists a dis- 
tinct advance not only in the motion picture 
field but in that of voice communication as well. 
Experiments which proved the practicability of 
the invention have been conducted for many 
Té. Masi BEDS months at the Brooklyn studio and laboratories 
jee tan ES PEE EE Ne As of Warner Brothers, and at the Warner Thea- 

tee 5 pA br SEAN tre in Broadway. The invention will make it 

RES å Bak ge 3 Au possible for every performance in a motion pic- 
ture theatre to have full orchestration accom- 
paniment to the picture regardless of the size 
or character of the house. A corporation has 
been formed to record the synchronization of 
music for motion picture producers all over the 
world and to distribute the invention among 
theatre owners. The Board of Directors of this 
corporation include: Walter J. Rich, President; 
Samuel L. Warner, 1st Vice-President; Eugene 
C. C. Rich, 2nd Vice-President; Albert Warner, 
Treasurer, and Waddill Catchings. 

The apparatus by which combined films and 
sound records will be reproduced in motion pic- 


High quality microphones of an improved type, suspended above the 4 . : ; 
scene, are used to pick up music or other sound to be recorded in ture theatres IS no more complicated from the 
synchronization with motion pictures. Recording may be carried standpoint of operation than an ordinary mo- 
on at a considerable distance from the source of sound so that the +; : å ape : : n 
actors or musicians may be grouped naturally and not crowded tion picture projector. No special skill or 

before a microphone technic are required of the operator. If the 
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Charles E. Davis, Warner Brothers” camera man, inside 

the new soundproof camera booth which is part of the 

equipment involved in making synchronizations of film 
and sound 


film breaks, there is no interference with the accuracy 
of synchronization. The sound record is not con- 
trolled by the film itself. 

The system represents successful combination and 
conversion to motion picture use of three major 
research developments. 

The first of these is the electrical system of 
recording. This method employs a high quality 
microphone of an improved type, electrical am- 
plifying apparatus, and a record-cutting mech- 
anism. Recording may be carried on at consid- 
erable distance from the source of sound so 
that the actors may be grouped naturally in any 
scene and need not be crowded before a micro- 
phone. 

The second essential feature is a remarkable 
electrical reproducer which converts the move- 
ments of a needle in the grooves of a sound 
record into electrical vibrations. The electrical 
currents from this device pass into an amplifier 
and then operate a high quality loud speaker 
of an improved type, capable of filling prac- 
tically any motion picture auditorium. 

The third development is the link between 
the reproducer and the audience in a theatre. 
An adaptation of the public address system 
makes it possible to pick up electrical vibra- 
tions from the reproducer, amplify them, and 
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by means of properly located loud speaking telephones 
transform them into sound. The loudness is so regu- 
lated as to give the illusion that the source is the 
actors whose pictures appear on the screen. In the 
case of musical programs a specially constructed loud 
speaking telephone insures the correct volume and 
naturalness. 

The combination of those three factors in a com- 
plete and effective system required the development 
of a mechanism for keeping the film and sound pro- 
ducing instrument in absolute synchronism both dur- 
ing recording and during reproduction. It was essen- 
tial that the system be capable of easy operation in 
a theatre, without requiring special skill. To meet 
these requirements, both the film and the sound de- 
vice are set in their respective machines with a given 
marker in the proper place and the two machines 
are then speeded up from rest, together, by the sim- 
ple device of having them coupled to the opposite ends 
of the same motor. 

The mechanism for taking the pictures with these 
markers on the original film and record could not be 
accomplished in so simple a manner, since the camera 
had to be left free to be moved about on its tripod 
to change the angle of view. In this case two motors 
are used, one to drive the camera and one to drive 
the sound recording machine. An ingenious electrical 
gearing device has been developed whereby the two 
machines can be started from rest and maintained 
in synchronism not only after they are up to speed 
but during the period while they are speeding up. 

It was necessary in developing the system to perfect 
a method of making sound records which will run at 
least fifteen minutes without distortion either of the 
high or of the low notes. Through the use of repro- 
ducing machines alternately, interruption in the ac- 
companiment will be avoided. Reproduction in the 
theatre preserves the correct relationship of each 
sound to the others, the intensity varying in the same 
proportion as in the enacted scene or musical program. 
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G. B. Grove, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, is shown looking 
through a microscope at the wax disc upon which sound vibrations 


will be recorded 


Gold watch E 
charm awarded 


and also highest 
total bowler on 
all teams 


decide local honors, but 
winning teams, bursting 
with confidence kept hurl- 
ing their challenges to 
pinsmiths in other terri- 
tories. While fans waxed 
enthusiastic over the 
prowess of their local 
heroes, the bowling su- 
premacy of the entire de- 
partment became a burn- 
ing issue. 

To settle this much dis- 
puted question an inter- 
divisional bowling tourna- 
ment was staged during 
the week of March 22-27. 
Glistening trophies were 
put up, chief among which 
was the General Man- 
ager’s Trophy presented 
by W. T. Teague to be- 
come the permanent pos- 
session of whatever team 
should win it three times. 

After weeks of prelimi- 
nary trials, during which 
the best bowlers in the 
different territories were 
picked to carry their local 


banners, the long-heralded week arrived and the 
big contest was on. Alleys in almost twenty dif- 
ferent cities ranging from coast to coast, volleyed 


and thundered. 


a high game of 205 


VER since pin boys started 
"setting ”em up” for maple 
splitters of the Installation 
to members of Department, many a friendly arru- 
winning team ment between enthusiasts on the 
same job or in the same territory 
has been settled on nearby bowling 
alleys. Leagues were organized to 


| E. T. Almquist, Cap- ed - 

C. E. Winans of St. Louis, tain of Champs, rolled K Gi aie St vidual honors by 
anchor man for victors, a high game of 214 at : i 2 
he totaled 556 pins with Kansas City, and 


Southwesterners Win! 


After Winter's Struggle 
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"IN THE INTERESTS OF GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 
AND HEALTHY RECREATION” 

General Manager's Trophy, bearing this inscription, which 

was won for the first time by Division 8. Smaller trophy 

at left for individual stars, won by A. H. Gaines for 

highest total score and another just like it by W. S 

Turnipseed for highest single game 


the tournament. 


W. S. 
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smith made 653 in 
three games, the 
highest total 
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totaled 573 


; Turnipseed, 
who also won indi- 


: ; ; bowling a 242 game, 
Louis King Pin- the highest in the St. Louis, his high 
tournament 


Installation Bowling Championship Taken By St. Louis Team 


When the week ended, the judges placed their 
O. K.'s on the score cards and forwarded them to New 
York for tabulation. The summaries were completed 
in short order and the results showed that the South- 
westerners of Division 8 had emerged as champions 
of the Installation Department for the 1925-26 season, 
thus becoming the first winners of the General Man- 
ager's Trophy. To win, these pin topplers extraordi- 


nary had amassed a total 
of 2,925 pins in three 
games, nosing out the 
Equipment Department’s 
five of Hawthorne for the 
title by 23 pins. 

Every man on the 
championship team rolled 
at least one game of over 
two hundred. 

A. F. Jaehnke, star of 
the Equipment Depart- 
ment team, also performed 
an unusual feat. He was 
the only man in the entire 
tournament who chalked 
up a mark in each of the 
thirty frames. 

At a triumphal dance 
given in St. Louis shortly 
after the contest, three 
hundred turned out to 
honor and cheer the vic- 
tors. Amidst loud acclaim 
the trophies were awarded 
by E. D. Dee, Personne) 
Assistant of the Depart- 
ment, who presented the 
prizes on behalf of Mr. 
Teague. J. H. Baker, Su- 


perintendent of the Division, accepted the team 
trophy for the division. Each member of the 
winning team received a gold watch charm, as did 
the highest bowlers on each of the teams in 


W. J. Hacking, who 
collected 513 pins at 


game being 214 


A Sunshine Broadcaster on a Sunshine Island 


Major Lawrence Mott’s Radio Station on Santa Catalina Island Has That Distinction 


If you will look closely you will see the spirit of Major Mott in the 


NOTHER item of interest has 
been added to the many attrac- 
tions of Santa Catalina Island—that 
isle off the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia, which has had no little part 
in making that state famous. This 
latest addition is a broadcasting sta- 
tion, KFWO, which may have been 
heard by a number of the readers of 
the NEWS. Extraordinary things have 
been accomplished with its 250-watt 
broadcasting equipment. Technical 
opinion has not yet decided definitely 
whether the remarkable results are 
due to the magnetic personality of 
Major Lawrence Mott, Signal Corps, 
U.S.A., the guiding spirit of KFWO, 
or to the admixture of lead and silver 
ores in the island which seem to have 
an effect upon transmission. At any 
rate, KFWO has been heard three 


Major Lawrence Mott 
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studio of KFWOQO, at Catalina 


times in London and in all the states 
of the United States and every prov- 
ince in Canada. 

KFWO utilizes Western Electric 
equipment throughout, and with the 
addition of a new motor-generator 
set, Major Mott expects even greater 
results. 

This station has the unique distinc- 
tion of being situated in a home— 
that of Major Mott—and the home 
surroundings have an influence upon 
the programs. None of the perform- 
ers are paid and ninety per cent. of 
the talent is local. The entertainers 
have taken pride in Major Mott’s 
slogan, "The Sunshine Station on a 
Sunshine Island.” The central idea is 
to transmit some of this sunshine— 
via KFWO—into homes which would 
otherwise have little or none. 
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BRIDES AND BIG BUSINESS wien 


STANDARD PRACTICES — | 


MRC. JUNE BRYDE —MADAME — REFERRING TO re 
OUR RECENT MEAL CONSISTING OF ANGEL FOOD CAKE, VOU MIND PUTTING 
WEAK TEA, LADY FINGERS, SWEET PICKLES, ETC. WHILE THESE pA 
COMESTIBLES MAY BE ALL RIGHT MAY I SUGGEST THAT WE Poe 
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ll co HIM DICTATE MEMORANDA TO YOU COVERING 
COMPLAINTS, ETC, SO THAT YOU HAVE HIM ON 
RECORD WHEN HE CHANGES HIS MIND 
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THE ALARM CLOCK IS SURE TH 
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USEFUL WHEN HUBBY PLACES A LIGHTED CIGARETTE 
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Moving $100,000,000 of Merchandise 


How 425,000 Orders Are Handled and Two Million Boxes Packed in a Year Is Told By 
L. D. Williams, of the Merchandise Department 


KNOWLEDGE that 
A the sales of Western 

Electric products 
from Hawthorne amounted 
to approximately $100,- 
- 000,000.00 for the year 1925 
pas does not convey to some 
minds any vivid picture of 
what it means to the Haw- 
thorne Merchandise Depart- 
ment in terms of a ware- 
housing and shipping 
problem. 

The added information 
that the Hawthorne Mer- 
chandise Department had under its care at all times 
during the year 1925 approximately $28,000,000.00 
worth of material, that it required approximately 
500,000 square feet of space in which to store it, that 
2,000,000 boxes were packed and delivered to storage, 
that 425,000 orders were handled necessitating the 
selection of considerably over 1,000,000 items, rang- 
ing from a piece part the size of a pin head to a 
machine switching frame weighing 2,000 pounds, and 
that 400,000,000 pounds of material was loaded and 
shipped, does help to present the picture. 

With the above job, the cost of performing it, the 
rapid expansion and continued growth of the tele- 
phone industry, and the customers’ demand for and 
the Western Electric Company’s determination to 
give high grade service all in mind, the Merchandise 
Department set about to find ways and means of ac- 
complishing its mission of better service at lower cost. 
The answer finally arrived at involved building con- 
struction, relocation of work and material, reorganiza- 
tion, better methods and modern material handling 
equipment. This article, however, deals particularly 
with the warehousing problem, so that only the 
latter two items as applied to warehousing will 
be discussed. 

To find the answer, representatives of the 
Merchandise Department made trips of inspec- 
tion and observation to other large companies 
having similar problems while detailed analyses 
and exhaustive studies were made of our own 
job. In working out a plan, the following six 
fundamentals were constantly borne in mind 
and were used largely as yard sticks to 
measure the soundness of the proposals. 

(a) Allow for necessary expansion with least possible 

expense and confusion. 

(b) Insure economical use of space and equipment. 

(c) Eliminate unnecessary handling and unpro- 

ductive effort, particularly by bringing the job 
in a readily accessible condition to the operator 
rather than taking the operator to the job. 

(d) Accelerate the performance of all operations and 


reduce trucking through establishing straight 
line movement over shortest distances. 


The Author 


A plan which it was believed embodied all the above 
fundamentals was submitted to the Board of Direc- 
tors late in 1924 and was approved early in 1925. 
Active installation work was started immediately 
thereafter and the cut over from the old to the new 
plan was effected on March 1, 1926. 


General Plan 


In general, the plan provided for a complete sepa- 
ration of the handling of the two logical and natural 
divisions or classes of apparatus, i.e., switchboard 
sections and accessories and apparatus stock; the use 
of the two sections of Building 15, the new four story 
Merchandise Building, for the receiving, packing, 
storing, selecting and shipping of apparatus stock; 
the use of Building 55, the old two story Merchandise 
Building, for the same operations in connection with 
switchboard material; and the use of conveyors, over- 
head cranes, and other labor saving devices and 
equipment for the handling of both classes of 
material. 

The fourth floor of both Buildings 15-A and 15-B 
and the third floor of Building 15-A are used as office 
space. The remaining floors of each of these build- 
ings are used for storage of stock material. The area 
of each of the warehouse floors, as well as the mezza- 
nine floor over the first floor of both buildings and the 
shipping platform adjacent to these buildings, are 
served by means of over a mile of conveyor of differ- 
ent suitable types, including power slat and belt, live, 
gravity, and spiral roller. Probably the most unique 
feature of the system, as such, is the fact that loads 
are carried practically unassisted from beginning to 
end and that the conveyor line, which circles and 
covers the entire area of all the buildings, is con- 
tinuous from the point where packing box shooks are 
delivered from the car door at the rear of Building 


(e) Substitute mechanical handling for physical Albert Schultz, stationed near an opening of the booster, signals the 


handling where expense could be reduced. 


arrival of stock material and dispatches orders for selection. De- 


(f) Make maximum use of present equipment and partments interested in orders are notified by means of flags at- 


facilities. 
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15-B-1 through the box assembling, packing, storing, 
selecting and transportation routing operations to the 
door of outgoing freight car, or express or telephone 
company trucks. From a mechanical standpoint, the 
unusual features are a single booster which mechan- 
ically shunts material to different floors, the employ- 
ment of numerous positive switches, and the extensive 
use of "live roller” conveyor, which type while having 
the positive motive features of belt conveyor also in- 
corporates the desirable elements of the roller type of 
conveyor. 

The principal features and chief points of interest 
of the conveyor installation and its application, as well 
as the other equipment, are brought out in the de- 
scription which follows and the accompanying illus- 
trations. 


Storage of Shooks and Assembly of Wooden Boxes 


Finished wooden packing boxes were formerly 
delivered from the Box Factory to the Merchandise 
Department. Under the new arrangement the box 
shooks, i.e., the box ends, sides, tops and bottoms, are 
delivered to the Merchandise Department in carload 
lots and are carried from the car door to storage by 
means of power and gravity conveyors. The conveyor 
line circles a humidified store room on the mezzanine 
floor in Building 15-B-1 and leads to two banks of 
nailing machines which are located immediately out- 
side the storage room. Boxes are assembled in pro- 
gressive assembly order, each machine performing a 
portion of the completed job. Finished boxes are 
then carried the entire length of the building on 
conveyors, and are either removed from and 
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View of shipping platform, showing Angelo Logo checking boxes 


directly into a freight car. 
ing and rehandling 


stored along side the conveyor or are carried directly 
to the standard packing lines. 


Standard Packing 


The two standard parallel packing lines are located 
at the west end of the building and as near as possible 
to the receiving platform. This reduces to a minimum 
the trucking of material. Trucks containing material 


Western Electric 


Eliminates rechecking, assorting, truck- 
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to be packed move in at one door, are pulled alongside 
the conveyor where the articles are removed and 
packed and the empty trucks are returned to the plat- 
form through another door. This movement is in the 
form of a semi-circle and prevents cross or back traf- 
fic. As boxes are packed the identification is stenciled 
on the box. Included in the stencil is a four figured 
number which indicates the exact location where the 
material is to be stored in the warehouse. 

Packed boxes are then carried on conveyors unas- 
sisted over the nailing machines, where covers are 
attached by two strokes of the hammers, and thence 
to the “big 60° booster” which carries the material to 
the various floors for storage. The operation of the 
“big booster” is an unusual feature in conveyor engi- 
neering and it is believed its application is duplicated 
in no other plant in the country. An operator stands 
at the foot of the booster, notes the four figured loca- 
tion number stenciled on the box and by turning a 
crank opens a door in the bed of the booster which 
allows the material to be diverted to any one of the 
warehouse floors. 


Storage and Selection of Apparatus Stock 


The handling of stock on the various floors of the 
warehouse has been departmentalized to correspond 
with the groups in the Stock Maintenance Divisions. 


The storing of reels of the different codes of lead 
covered and switchboard cable for selection of 
short lengths called for on orders, which once 
required much space and presented a difficult han- 
dling situation, becomes a simple task as Frank 
Dolacki is demonstrating in this picture. Reels 
are lifted to and removed from their places in the 
rack by means of an overhead crane 


Broken package stock of the same items is 
stored in racks 7’ high alongside the con- 
veyor adjacent to the packed stock instead of 
having racks located in one central group. 
Time studies indicated a substantial loss of 
time in selecting items from racks grouped 
together and spread over a wide area and of 
a height which necessitated climbing. This 
information prompted the change to lower and decen- 
tralized groups of racks. The packed stock of each 
item has been definitely allocated to certain areas, 
which provide sufficient area for storage for an aver- 
age three months’ stock and has been so arranged 
that a portion of each kind of material faces the con- 
veyor. This facilitates the removal of material from 
the conveyor to storage or from storage to the con- 
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veyor when material is 
ready for shipment. 

To coordinate the work 
of receiving and selecting 
material, which in general 
is handled by the same 
personnel, a dispatcher 
has been located on each 
floor at the point where 
the conveyor enters. His 
duties are to observe the 
containers of incoming 
material to determine 
whether or not any action 
is required by the men on 
this floor. In the case of 
packed stock delivered 
from the booster which is 
stored on that floor, a 
whistle signal is given in 
order that stockkeepers 
may remove the material 
from the conveyor into 
storage at the proper 
point. The dispatchers 
also dispatch the orders 
for shipment of material, 
which orders have pre- 
viously been separated and 
sent to the floors inter- 
ested. In cases where sev- 
eral floors may be involved 
in a single order, it is sent 
to the highest floor af- 
fected and other floors in- 
terested are so notified by 
a system of flags with 
colors and numbers which 
are attached to the tote 
pan. 

All material selected for 
shipment eventually 
reaches the mezzanine 
floor in Building 15-A over 
a single line passing by a 
route clerk. If a standard 
packed box of material 
was ordered, it is ready 
for shipment, the address 
having been stenciled on 
the boxes by the selector. 
The routing clerk immedi- 
ately determines the rout- 
ing and switches the box 
to conveyor lines which 
lead directly to L. C. L. 
(less carload lots) or car- 
load freight cars, or to ex- 
press company or tele- 
phone company trucks. 

The conveyor lines car- 
rying L. C. L. or express 


shipments pass alongside clerks who prepare the 
Bills of Lading or Express receipts. The repre- 
sentatives of the Express Company are also stationed 


Western Electric 


The use of the overhead cranes for storing full reels of 

Switchboard cable saves sixty per cent. of floor space. A 

mechanically operated device enables the crane operator 

to handle reels into and out of storage without outside 

assistance. Insert at left, shows the harpoon closed and 
insert at right shows it open 
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Stanley Sodys operating a device which facilitates the selec- 

tion of less than spool lots of each type of switchboard 

wire. Stock of full spools are stored in racks shown in the 
background 


Two banks of four nailing machines each convert bundles 
of box shooks into finished boxes at the rate of eight boxes 


per minute. Conveyors bring the work to the operators 
and deliver finished boxes to packers 


joins the main 
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along the conveyor and 
immediately receipt for 
the material. In all cases 
when the material reaches 
the freight car or truck, it 
is ready for immediate 
shipment and no further 
checking, assorting or 
handling is required. 

If the material ordered 
is less than a full packed 
box lot or is a mixed lot of 
packed boxes and broken 
package stock, the route 
clerk switches it to a con- 
veyor line which carries it 
to the miscellaneous pack- 
ers on the first floor. Here 
the material is checked 


against the order and the 


containers are switched to 
the various individual 
lines which lead past the 
miscellaneous packers or 
to parcel post packers. 
Each packer is provided 
with a packing bench, and 
a supply of boxes located 
on a slanting metal apron 
Suspended from the mez- 
zanine floor, packing ma- 
terial, such as hay, excel- 
sior, and tools, as well as 
the material itself are 
all placed within easy 
reach. 


As boxes are packed 
they continue along the 
individual conveyor lines, 
converging again into a 
single line, passing by the 
marker where addresses 
are stenciled on the boxes, 
and thence over the scale 
mounted in the conveyor 
where the weight is taken 
and marked on the box. 
The material is then 
raised to the mezzanine 
floor where it again passes 
by the route clerk who 
switches it to the express, 
carload or L. C. L. freight 
lines and the same opera- 
tions are performed as de- 
scribed above for the 
standard packed boxes. 

The empty tote pans 
which contained the 
broken packed stock are 
also returned to the proper 
stock room floors by 


conveyor. A line for this purpose passes alongside 
each packer leading to the “big booster’ where it 
system 


(Continued on page 27) 


Amplifying the Light of Understanding 


Edward J. Dailey, Lighting Sales Manager, Graybar Electric Company, Gives Some Pointers 
On the Importance of Good Lighting to Those School Children of Yours 


ID you ever stop to think of the responsibility 
that rests on the lighting equipment of a 
school room? That school is charged with 
the job of laying the foundations of the educational 
structure of the boys and girls who will be running 
our factories and offices and homes in a quarter of a 
century. What those children of ours learn today, 
and what habits of study they acquire in the process 
of learning will shape to no small extent their ca- 
pacity for being useful and successful just a few 
years later on. 

And the lighting equipment in the class rooms, lec- 
ture halls and laboratories will make the educational 
process easy or difficult, depending on whether the 
illumination is ample or inadequate. It takes a lot 
of energy to use your 
eyes. If you have ever 
used a micrometer or 
checked a gauge or 
taken a dimension 
from a blue print you 
know exactly what 
that statement means. 

Careful studies of 
the use of the eyes 
have shown that un- 
der normal conditions 
of good lighting, 
healthy eyes will use 
up 10 or 15 per cent of 
the whole nerve force 
generated by the body. 
Those same eyes, 
when subjected to un- 
due strain, may use up 
as much as 50 per cent 
of this nerve force. 
Every one of us has 
come in contact with 
the effects of eye fatigue. 
human machine. 

One of our important jobs is to help to prevent 
eye fatigue in school rooms, by furthering the cause 
of good lighting. It is a fact that the general condi- 
tion of lighting in the schools of our country is far 
below the standard considered economical by the 
managements of up to date business establishments. 

Good artificial lighting is really inexpensive. 
Proper and adequate lighting for a school building 
generally costs less than the hardware. By encourag- 
ing members of faculties and school boards to make 
good lighting one of their hobbies, we are helping 
along the whole job of education. 

Good lighting is important enough to us, but to 
children it is a vital necessity. Children require 
more time than grown-ups to see and comprehend un- 
familiar pictures and characters in books or on black- 
boards. Most of the early training of the youngsters 
involves impressions upon their minds, through their 
eyes, of mental pictures. The speed and accuracy 
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It shows up the whole 


Careful studies of the use of the eyes have shown that under normal 
conditions of good lighting, healthy eyes will use up ten or fifteen 
per cent. of the whole nerve force generated by the human body 


with which these mental pictures are registered de- 
termine educational progress, and both speed and 
accuracy depend upon lighting conditions. 

There's another very. practical reason for doing 
everything we can to improve school lighting. By 
preventing eye strain, we guard against those defects 
of vision which come from the continued use of the 
eyes under unfavorable conditions. 

Everyone of us is interested in schools. Most of 
us think of the schools in terms of those sons and 
daughters and nephews and nieces of ours who are 
now learning about the fine oceans, common denomi- 
nators and the Battle of Lexington. Let’s go farther 
than that. Let's make it a point to be interested in 
the best possible lighting for every room in every 
school in the country. 
It’s a fine form of 
practical American- 
ism. 


MOVING $100,000,000 
OF MERCHANDISE 


(Continued from page 26) 


again and delivers the 
tote pans to their re- 
spective home stations in 
the warehouse. 


Storage and Selection 
of Cable and Wire 


For the selection of less 
than full spool or reel 
lots of switchboard wire 
and lead covered or 
switchboard cable, we 
have gone back to the 
frugal old country grocery 
storekeeper's method of 
storing and selecting rope 
for an idea. 

In the case of switch- 
board wire, a device has 
been designed consisting 
of a rack on which is suspended one spool of each type of 
wire, and a bench on which is mounted a frame and motor 
with a runway. An end of the wire from each spool 
is drawn through an eyelet in the frame at the rear of the bench 
and attached to a hook. Under each hook is a label indicating 
the particular code number. When a length of wire is speci- 
fied on an order, the end of that wire is detached, threaded 
through the measuring device, and attached to an empty spool 
mounted on the motor, which can be lined up with each spool 
on the rack, and the wire quickly run off. The conveyor runs 
directly behind the operator and items as selected can be 
easily placed in tote pans and dispatched to the packers. 


In a similar manner a reel of each type of lead covered and 
switchboard cable is mounted on racks. Full reels, which 
weigh from 800 to 7,000 pounds, are lifted into place and 
empty reels removed from the rack by means of an overhead 
crane which runs the entire length of the bay in which the 
racks are located. The rewinding and measuring devices are 
mounted on trucks which can be moved from reel to reel as 
required. 

This arrangement saves floor space, in that two or three 
reels are stored in the space formerly required for one reel, 
each reel from which selection is to be made is readily avail- 
able, no interference is encountered; and instead of the labor- 
ious task of finding the desired reel and bringing it to the 
winding and measuring device, the truck on which the device is 
mounted can be moved with little effort to the material. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Our Question Contest 


G. R. Brown of Hawthorne, Sends in Winning Answer to the Question, 
“Why Are People Promoted?” 


the honor of first place among the answers to 
the question “Why Are People Promoted?” and 

a check for twenty-five dollars has been sent to him. 
While there is of course a certain divergence among 
the opinions given as to how people go forward in 
business, there is a uniform feeling of sincerity and 


T O G. R. Brown of Hawthorne goes this month 


ak was a time when the greatest chance for promotion 
lay in being a favorite of the boss—but in this era of per- 
sonal efficiency, promotion comes forth as a recognized reward 
for him who has proven himself capable of handling efficiently 
a bigger position. 

The reasons for promotion are many—every time a man 
goes one step higher, there is a reason for that step. But a 
very general reason, and the one of which promotion is the 
sure outcome, is concentrated and sustained effort. The reso- 
lution to do one’s best, intelligently; the desire to improve 


thought among the competitors. 
There is not an answer among 
those which follow which is not 
distinctly worth reading. 

The next question, “What Has 
Modern Machinery Done for the 
Worker?” is, perhaps, as im- 
portant as any that could be 
asked in an age which is some- 
times known as the Machine 
Age. Have we been benefitted 
by machines and the consequent 
greater output? Has life for the 
majority become more pleasant, 
more worth the living, or have 
we lost in color and individuality 
what we gain in efficiency? The 
answers will be interesting in- 
deed. 


Honorable Mention 


HE President sat in his office one 
day, pushed on his buzzer and 

this did he say: “Find me a man who 
does more than required, studies his 
boss, tries to give what's desired, one 
that possesses a zest for his work and 
willingly does what others might 
shirk; who helps other people for 
duties ahead and worries a trifle but 
uses his head; a man who is loyal and 
true to the core, tactful and careful, 
never a bore; one that is thrifty, just 
in his deeds and always looks after his 
co-workers’ needs; full of conviction 
that RIGHT is the way, respected and 
humble: Him I’ll repay! 

“Find me the man whom I have de- 
scribed, 

“I must promote him. It is pre- 
scribed!” 


— Carl Whitmore, 
Installation Department, Chicago 


THE WINNING ANSWER 
to 
“Why Are People 


Promoted?” 


PEOPLE may be given executive 
positions because of personal influ- 
ence, or because of emergencies; but 
true promotion comes to those who 
have earned it by their accomplish- 
ments. It comes to those who can 
handle the general problems of related 
work as well as the details of their own 
job; to those who can subordinate self 
when the interests of the organization 
are furthered; to those who extend 
hearty cooperation to others in their 
work. 


Because they think straight and make 
clean-cut decisions; because they weigh 
other people's views with a sense of 
honest values; because, by their per- 


sonal endeavors, they encourage others | 


to do better; because their personality 
inspires confidence in them and their 
work—for these they are promoted. 


Promotion comes if they are capable 
of still greater growth and advance- 
ment; if they are interested in the per- 
sonal welfare of their co-workers; if 
they have a wholesome supply of 
healthy “pep.” For these broadminded 
people with strong qualities of integ- 
rity, initiative, perseverance, and lead- 
ership, promotion is not dependent upon 
a vacancy—an opening is made for 
them. Or rather, it was there all the 
time awaiting the right man. 


G. R. BROWN, 
Department 6864, Hawthorne. 


daily; and the most earnest wish to 
give service, willingly—all these are 
compensated by promotion. It may be 
but a little step up the ladder; it may 
add just a few dollars to one’s pay; 
but within one’s self is a promotion 
greater than any pay check can hold— 
a more perfect character, a well 
trained mind, and a real human being. 
— Daisy A. Cerveny, Los Angeles 


EOPLE are promoted as å reward 

for satisfactory performance on 
the job to which they are assigned; 
because they have demonstrated that 
they are capable of assuming in- 
creased responsibility. When a man 
successfully accomplishes a certain 
task, there is not only a feeling of 
self-satisfaction in having done his 
best, but also a natural desire for ex- 
ecutive or supervisory recognition. 
Promotions are the concrete evidence 
that the job has been well done and 
appreciated by those in authority. 
People are promoted as a means of 
stimulating them to increased ac- 
tivity; to give them a certain amount 
of pride in their work; to open the 
way for further advancement. The 
old standards of using personal influ- 
ence as stepping stones to success are 
gone. Promotions, especially in the 
larger corporations, are coming’ more 
and more to be a true measure of in- 
dividual accomplishment. 

—Ruth A. Mitchell 


EOPLE are promoted because of 

their ability for the special duties 
of the position in question, but how- 
ever great their ability, they will 
never be promoted until their su- 
periors have noted and become con- 
vinced of this ability and fitness. 

It may be said that creditable per- 
formance, if persevered in long 
enough will always gain recognition ; 
and so it will, but it is an indubitable 
fact that a man gifted with a strong 
and likeable personality will gain 


quicker recognition and will be remembered when his less 


Te be promoted one must have a certain something that 
makes him stand out from the other fellow. One must 
like his job and like it thoroughly to make a success in his 
particular line. Coupled with this enjoyment of job one must 
have ambition. He must be desirous of reaching a goal. The 
men that are promoted don’t wait for extraordinary oppor- 
tunities, they seize common occasions and make them great. 
Weak men wait for opportunities while strong men make them 
and as a result are promoted. It is far better to aim high and 
miss rather than to have never aimed at all. A person must 
be able to deliver the “goods” to be promoted, he must be able 
to put things “over” and put them over successfully. The 
men that are promoted recognize the fact that golden oppor- 
tunities are nothing to laziness, but industry makes the com- 
monest chances great. To a man who is not prepared an op- 
portunity for promotion will make him look ridiculous. 


—Tom D. P. Frazer 
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gifted fellows are forgotten. 

However, I think I may state as a general rule that men 
are promoted because of their demonstrated ability, intel- 
ligence, integrity, and loyalty, and because their superiors 
have noted and remembered these virtues; and finally, that 
that man is most likely to be promoted who requires the least 
supervision. 

—E. W. Hill, Division 11, Installation Department 


UNDAMENTALLY, promotion comes through merit of 

work. This implies hard work combined with intelligent 
application. Measurement of this is found in the volume of 
work turned out; the necessary pre-requisites of accuracy and 
quality beng taken for granted. 

Then we must prove ourselves capable of assuming new re- 
sponsibilities. Evidence of this is furnished by development 
on our present jobs and comes about in two ways. First, by 
doing our particular work better than it has been done here- 
tofore. Second, by utilizing all our spare time for the specific 
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purpose of learning more about our jobs and those of others, 
both inside and outside our own organization. With this de- 
velopment comes a breadth of vision which is necessary for 
promotion. 

Finally we have the human side to consider. Promotion is 
often decided on a person’s ability to work smoothly with asso- 
ciates. Development of personal contacts throughout the or- 
ganization and the impression given to these people are 
factors which often influence our chances of promotion. In 
all our contacts with personalities, tact and diplomacy are 


necessary. 
—L. R. P. 


E: Because, they have mastered the detail of their job 
in such a manner as to warrant the conviction that they 
will show equal ability in mastering additional work. 

Second. Because, they have utilized such opportunities 
that presented themselves or sought additional oppor- 
tunities to acquaint themselves with work outside their 
own immediate assigned tasks. 

Third. Because, not only 
have they shown ability to 
adjust themselves to their 
own job but also to their 
co-workers in such a man- 
ner as to be able to secure 
the co-operation of those 
with whom they work. 

Fourth. Because, they 
have taken the time and 
trouble to locate in the 
line of work to which they 
are best suited because of 
their abilities and inter- 
ests and thus give promise 
of stability on the job. 

—Leonard C. Hardwick 


July 15, 1926. 


ROMOTION depends 

entirely upon the per- 
son working. Be satisfied 
with the position and in- 
come you have. Put all 
the energy and skill you 
have into your work. Be 
courteous, always honest, 
accurate and punctual. 

Think of the good of the 
firm. Give helpful sugges- 
tions to help the people 
whom you are working 
for. 

Some are held back by 
conceit and think promo- 
tion should come of itself. 
Some stand still and never 
go in the right way for promotion. 

To be promoted one should forget self, thinking always of 
others. The more you give, the more you get. 

The employer likes to have people whom he can depend upon. 
Those who, when left alone with the work will go right ahead 
and turn out just as much work as if the employer were there 
watching them. 

Try to do the work as much like the employer himself as you 
can. Always work to please the employer. Practice economy, 
be on the alert for new business, always seeing what the slug- 
gard misses. Report all things that are injurious to the firm. 

— George W. Remilliard 


answer. 


ECAUSE they prove themselves to be the necessary ma- 
terial from which industries are built. 

Three thousand years ago a wise prophet said: "We must 
beat our swords into plow shares and our spears into pruning 
hooks.” He referred to the building up of peace and plenty, 
to the utilization and conversion of the most useful materials 
available. 

So with mankind. Those who have, or can develop, the re- 
quired talent are always selected for promotion. 

It is as impossible for individuals with intelligence, ability 
and energy, to remain in obscurity as it is for a cork to stay 
under water once it has been released from the hand. As hu- 
man beings must ever respond to the orderly scheme of our 
great universe so automatically upon the willing and capable 
falls the honor and privilege to participate in the joys of 
accomplishment. 


Western Electric 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION 


“What Has Modern Machinery Done 
for the Worker?” 


NSWERS must be received in the office of the Western 
Electric News at Broadway by the close of business on 
The winning answer, which will receive an 


award of Twenty-five Dollars in cash, will be published in the 
September, 1926 issue. 
For the benefit of those who are just beginning to send in 
answers, we repeat the rules of the contest: 
All employees of the Western Electric, Graybar and Bell 


Laboratories, with the exception of the members of the staff 
of the Western Electric News, are eligible to compete. 

1. Answers must not exceed 200 words in length. 

2. Write on one side of the paper. 
business address in the upper left hand corner. 
object to having your name used, sign it at the end of the 
If you do object, sign your initials or a pen-name. 
Typewrite your answer if possible. 
is a great help to the girls who make copies of the answers.) 


3. Address your answer to: 
Question Contest, 
WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS 
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THINK that “Production” is the secret to Promotions 
I because every job big or little has a certain amount of work 
which must show results sooner or later and those that pro- 
duce results win bigger jobs. No business ever tolerates an 
employee long who can’t produce unless it be one lacking in 
efficiency. Never feel satisfied with your mental ability be- 
cause an evening school course can benefit the best of them 
whether they are graduates or not. When your immediate 
superior finds out you are trying to get ahead by foresaid 
methods he will soon find a bigger job for you as a deserving 
reward. Often you hear the term of “Go-Getter” used in 
speaking of some person in business, usually a salesman, but 
it only means one who can produce results no matter where 
you put them. Never envy a fellow-workman who is promoted 
because the same chance is yours once you get the secret to 
bigger jobs. Some people say to have a pull with the boss 
can get you bigger jobs but what boss is going to put an ignor- 
ant person in a bigger job when the blame of a failure will 
cast a shadow on him also as well as the person. The man or 
woman who produces don’t have to worry about promotions 
as they will come regu- 
larly and your future will 
always be bright. 


NITIATIVE is the key 

that unlocks the door 
of promotion. The world 
is looking for men who 
can do things that have 
not been done before. 

The man who is thor- 
oughly contented is use- 
less. If he says, “I’m sit- 
ting pretty, this is good 
enough for me,” he seldom 
climbs higher. He must 
desire a higher position, 
work hard, study and pre- 
pare. “All things come 
to him who waits, and 
hustles while he waits.” 

He should not avoid re- 
sponsibility. A small re- 
sponsibility sometimes 
opens up doors to 
greater accomplishments. 
He should make himself 
acquainted with the dif- 
ferent phases of the busi- 
ness. Every employee is 
a link in the chain, of the 
company’s efficiency. 

He should ask of him- 
self, “How strong is that 
chain, gauged by my 
link?” As he is loyal to his country, he should also be loyal 
to the company in which he is employed; boost instead of knock 
the business. 

To attain promotion a man should do well whatever is given 
him to do, accept advice which he should put in his own fusion 
pot and boil until only the best remains. 

He must have character and intelligence as well as muscle, 


neatness, punctuality, and plenty of snap. 
— Willis Redenbaugh 


Put your name and 
If you do not 


(This is not required, but 
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IRST. Because they have demonstrated to some major or 

minor executive that they possess to a degree above others, 
the character and ability for positive, intelligent, industrious 
application. 

Second. Because they have proven their capacity for re- 
sponsibilities and their ability to discharge them with honesty, 
promptness and determination. 

Third. Because they have justified by a record of loyal, 
efficient service, confidence and trust in their integrity and 
stability. 

Fourth. Because they indicated by the fullest measure of 
cooperation that they believe earnestly and sincerely that their 
personal interests and the interests of their employers are 
identical. 

Fifth. Because they have impressed their employers with 
their diplomacy in all matters plus a tendency to leadership 
which has convinced the employer that it would be a good 
investment to promote them to higher positions. 


—Robert Bruce Brooke 


Mushrooms—Fresh from the Cellar 
Mrs. Jim Tells a Visitor How She Put the Basement to Work Without Breaking the Law 


something,” said Jim almost before I had 

taken off my coat. This sounded hopeful and 
I eagerly followed as he led the way to the stairs, 
switched on the light and descended the rather nar- 
row wooden steps. 

In these days the very word cellar has a mysterious 
ring about it. One pictures the most delightful sur- 
prises and the salt herring I had eaten for lunch 
made me ready for any surprise of this kind. 

My host walked to a dark corner at the back of 
the furnace room and beckoned me to his side. There 
built against the wall were two wooden frames re- 
sembling the upper and lower berths of a state room 
on board ship. Jim 
pulled off a piece of 
canvas covering and 
proudly displayed the 
contents. 
they?” I asked, peer- 
ing in and trying to 
affect an interested 
tone of voice, for my 
hopes were dashed. I 
knew that whatever 
the wooden frames 
contained they were 
not hiding anything 
marked “Vintage of 
1914” or thereabouts. 

“Mushrooms,” said 
Jim beamingly. "And 
my wife grew them. 
Just wait until you 
have a taste.” I did 
not have long to wait 
for dinner was soon 
announced and the 
main course—creamed mushrooms. I must confess I 
was somewhat appeased. They were delicious. To 
use the bromidic phrase, just melted in your mouth. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Jim, “it has been as much 
fun to watch them grow as it is to eat them.” 
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“Mushrooms, 


URING the evening I decided that at the first 

opportunity I would try my luck with the mush- 

room hobby and Mrs. Jim enthusiastically outlined 
the necessary steps. 

“It was around October lst,” she began, "when we 
purchased two bricks of spawn for it is essential to 
have these on hand as soon as the beds are ready. 
Next we ordered a load of natural fertilizer and piled 
it in heaps in the yard about three feet deep, well 
pressed down with a garden fork. When this had 
been moistened it was left to stand four or five days. 
At the end of that time we turned it over and over 
again and moistened it some more. This operation 
was repeated several times during the next three 
weeks. By this time the temperature had fallen con- 
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said Jim, beamingly, "and my wife grew them.” 


siderably, the strong odor had left and the fertilizer 
was ready for the beds.” 

While waiting for the fertilizer to become sea- 
soned,” she continued, “Jim secured the lumber for 
the beds by gathering up all the old boxes and lengths 
of wood that had been accumulating in the cellar. 
These he washed thoroughly with a hose as mush- 
rooms are rather aristocratic little things to raise and 
must not be contaminated. 


««T T did not take long for Jim to build the shelves 

which he arranged one above the other about 
ten inches deep and two and one-half feet apart. 
They were built slightly on a slant so that the water 
could drain off easily. 
With the completion of 
the carpentry work,” 
Mrs. Jim went on to 
say, “Jim’s part of the 
job ended and my re- 
sponsibility began. I 
filled the frames by 
mixing a small quan- 
tity of good loam with 
the fertilizer and 
pressed it down firmly 
to prevent drying out. 
By the end of a week 
the temperature of the 
beds registered about 
seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit—ready for 
planting. 

"Breaking the 
spawn into pieces 
about one and one-half 
inches square I 
planted them one inch 
deep and ten or twelve inches apart. When both 
bricks had been used a thin layer of loam was 
sprinkled over each bed. Asa final precaution I cov- 
ered the frames with canvas to keep out drafts and 
light. 

“I suppose you are thinking raising mushrooms is 
almost as much care as raising a baby,” laughed Mrs. 
Jim, "with all this covering up at night. However 
there is this difference. Once the mushrooms are put 
to bed they stay put. 

“Hard as it was to keep from looking at my charges 
I did not go near them for two weeks. 
I investigated. When we pulled off the covering we 
found any number of little white bald heads peeping 
just above the surface of the soil to greet us. 


å ROM then on,” Mrs. Jim said, "for the next six 

or eight weeks we could have had mushrooms 
three times a day. All the care the beds needed after 
they started to produce was a little water each day 
and a covering at night. (Continued om page 33) 
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Steps in Industry 


Getting Goods to the Consumer—By E. E. Lincoln 


save so that at some future time we or our 

V V descendants may have more of the necessi- 

ties, comforts, or luxuries of life. This end 

can be attained only if production is increased. Goods 

are produced in order to be consumed. Bread is baked 

to be eaten; shoes are made to be worn, and pianos 

are made to be played. The final purpose of all in- 

dustrial activity is consumption, or the satisfaction 
of human wants. 

"The modern tendency toward large-scale production 
and the concentration of different lines of manufac- 
ture in the best adapted regions (“‘geographical divi- 
sion of labor”) has created a wide gap in time and 
space between the manufacturer and the ultimate con- 
sumer. This in turn has led to an apparently greater 
diversity of interests between different industrial 
classes. 

A man in Iowa wears a suit of clothes made in Chi- 
cago out of cloth manufactured in Massachusetts from 
wool imported from Argentina, and dyed in the yarn 
with materials brought from Germany. His necktie 
was made in New Jersey from silk brought from 
Japan, and his shirt was made in New York of cloth 
manufactured in England from cotton grown in Texas. 
Australian rabbits supply the fur for his Connecticut- 
made felt hat, and the material for his gloves may 
come from South Africa. 


N order that this average citizen may go comfort- 

ably and neatly attired, producers of wearing ap- 

parel have drawn upon the resources of every conti- 
nent on the globe. 

To bring raw materials together from the four cor- 
ners of the earth and produce the finished goods is 
only a part of the job. The product must eventually 
reach the consumer, or production will have to stop. 

An elaborate system of distribution has gradually 
developed for the purpose of bridging the gap between 
the factory and the thousands of households whose 
needs the factory was created to supply. A few manu- 
facturers for special reasons undertake to sell their 
goods directly to the consumer, but these are excep- 
tional cases. As a rule finished goods pass through 
two or three hands (wholesalers and retailers) be- 
fore they are delivered to the person who intends to 
use them. 

This is another illustration of the division of labor. 
There was a time when the man who made the goods 
sold them directly to the consumer. In modern times, 
however, the selling function has become highly spe- 
cialized and is more or less separated from the manu- 
facturing end of the business. 

It is more economical for the factory to distribute 
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its goods in large quantities. Hence, it sells to the 
wholesaler or jobber. The wholesaler is located at a 
point convenient for distributing the goods in smaller 
lots to retailers throughout his territory. The retailer 
in turn seeks a convenient location in some town or 
city for distributing directly to the people who will 
use the goods. 


HIS system is really much simpler and also much 
less expensive than one in which every manufac- 
turer tries to deal directly with the final consumer. 
Let us consider the case of a factory producing a 
million pairs of shoes per year. Suppose it undertook 
to deal directly with the million people who buy these 
shoes. This would involve the wrapping and address- 
ing of a million separate packages, the keeping of 
records for a million separate transactions of only a 
few dollars each, and the employment of a large force 
of workers for these operations. 

On the buyer’s side the system would be equally 
troublesome. It would be impossible for the purchaser 
to get a good fit from a distant factory. He would 
not have a large assortment of patterns from which 
to make his choice as he does in the shoe store. Even 
if he were able to get satisfactory shoes by such a 
method, he would have to wait at least a week after 
mailing the order before the goods could be delivered. 

If consumers had to resort to such methods to ob- 
tain the things which they need, many of their wants 
would go unsatisfied, production would be sharply cur- 
tailed, and the nation’s wealth and income correspond- 
ingly reduced. 


HE cost of living seems high, and it is easy for 

any of us to jump to the conclusion that the 
prices which we pay would be much lower if we could 
deal more directly with those who produce our goods. 
It is true that through improved methods of distribu- 
tion substantial economies can be effected. However, 
we should recognize the fact that our own demands 
for service, quality, and style—many of them quite 
unnecessary and even unreasonable—are the chief 
cause for the present relatively high cost of distribu- 
tion as compared with the cost of production. 

Yet, our standard of living is the highest that the 
world has ever known. The more advanced our civili- 
zation grows, the more value we put on service and 
time, with the result that the business of supplying 
us with the goods which we consume becomes gen- 


erally more expensive if measured in dollars and’ 


cents. However, if we measure the cost in hours of 
labor actually expended we find that this indirect 
method of distribution is really growing more eco- 
nomical. 


Shoe-String Magnates Loosen Purse Strings 


F. L. Zimmerman, Equipment Department, Tells How Hawthorne People Drop Many a Thin 
Dime with the Street Vendors 


This salesman tempts the boys with a line of nifty 
cravats. (Insert) Grandma, in her winter coat, announces 


the coming of spring by placing her candy and chewing 
gum on sale 
H distributors of 10-cent store merchandise, and 
high pressure salesmen are cluttering up the 
streets and sidewalks adjacent to the big Works. 
Lured from their winter quarters by springtime 
zephyrs, the sidewalk pounders are finding a ready 
market for their wares. Cobwebs from the shutters of 
rickety buildings have been removed, broken windows 
taken out, and the white-aproned gentry are at your 
service. 

The feed bags put away, Hawthorne boys and girls 
begin a mass parade through the aisles of the outdoor 
carnival. Incessant yodeling has its effect and many 
are the thin dimes left in the hands of the barkers 
during the noon-hour’s entertainment. Let’s take a 
stroll down the avenue. 

Perhaps you would like a peep at Venus. Step in 
close and the light-fingered gent will allow you to 
glimpse the heavens through the telescope. A "made 
in Japan” telescope of bone with full directions for use 
as opera, reading, or field glasses is guaranteed for a 
dime. For two bits, he will tell anyone’s fortune. He 


OT dog vendors, purveyors of synthetic pop, 
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has a labelled assortment for blondes, brunettes, and 
beardless shieks, or what are you? 

Across the way, bellows the book salesman, who 
eaters to the intelligentsia. Staring and blinking 
idlers are lapping up his orations and wondering what 
it is all about. Tomorrow they will return for chap- 
ter 2, and his sales approach if as good as his plead- 
ings, will cause another pink jacketed volume to be 
added to your five-foot shelf. 

Down the street we elbow our way through a curb- 
stone crowd. Apparently, an accident of some sort. 
Fortunately, it’s only the latest sport model car with 
engine exposed. Stressing its distinctive features, 
is the deep-voiced salesman with the checker suit, who 
jots down a lead as he collars the youth with the far- 
away look and undecided expression. The youth is 
thinking of the long summer evenings and is about 
to give way to his emotions. Spring is here, and "in 
the spring a young man’s fancy .. .” For him who 
walks, the shoe-string magnate’s rack, loaded with 
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all lengths, colors, and thicknesses of tying cords is 
interesting. The tips that won't come off. The ends 
that won't get blunt, but somehow do. “No need,” 
they tell you, “of catching galloping consumption from 
chewing these strings.” But the strings are reason- 
able, rock bottom prices here—three pairs a dime. 

Christmas has long since passed, but this does not 
discourage the wandering haberdasher who specializes 
in job lots of gaudy colored neckties. Hand-knitted 
$4.00 scarfs closing at 25c., three for 65c. Be careful 
in your efforts at adjusting one of these bargains 
that your nails are closely trimmed. Imagine your 
flashy knitted creation become an unraveled skein in 
the presence of the girl friend. The evening would be 
grievously ruined. 

Would you like to know the correct stance when 
greeting your lady love? Step up here where an Apollo, 
correctly groomed, demonstrates it for you; also the 
ritzy air in holding the walking stick. Are you in- 
formed in the devious ways of folding your overcoat 
over your arm to avoid wrinkles, or the way the Count 
of Brookshire tips his skypiece when meeting his fair 
one? Who’s your tailor? Why, of course, Catchem 
Vir- 


& Skinem, tailors to the correctly dressed man. 
Absolutely! 


gin wool? 


This orator attracts the crowd by playing a few selections on his trombone, then hands them a “line.” 
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Let’s have an ice-cream sandwich! Crispy wafers 
made with grandma’s shortening, but it’s terrible how 
the corners cave in, leaving one’s fingers immersed in 
a gob of gooie ice cream from which the butter fat 
was long since extracted. As a chaser, maybe you like 
sarsaparilla—no ?—maybe, raspberry—yes? And so 
you stand before the free air counter guzzling the red 
contents of a pop bottle. You stand at ease with that 
“ain’t nature grand” attitude until some brother, ad- 
justing himself for a half-pint gulp, rams his elbow 
into your best eye. This, of course, is very unsat- 
isfactory. 

Now for the last lap. After the whistle’s warning 
blast, the strollers seem to vacate the avenues in 
nothing flat. A grandma in gingham dress and shawl, 
with a basket of chocolate bars and chewing gum usu- 
ally gets the last nickel. The boys and girls are quickly 
swallowed up within the gates of Hawthorne; the 
barkers fold up their tents and sample cases, and 
greetings regarding the day’s cleanup float through 
the balmy air, as the specialty boys do a fadeout. 
Tomorrow is another day! 


MUSHROOMS—FRESH FROM THE CELLAR 
(Continued from page 30) 

“When the spawn stop producing do not try to use the same 
fertilizer for a second crop,” warned my instructor. “The con- 
tents of the beds should then be carried out of the house or you 
will find your cellar infested with flies. 

“Our first crop produced about eighty pounds of mush- 
rooms in two months,” concluded my hostess, "and we have 
given so many to our neighbors,” she added with a twinkle in 
her eye, “that Mr. and Mrs. Jim are about the most popular 
couple on the block.” 
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(Insert) The 


salesman has something in a staid old family car which he offers at a price that is right 


Printing Telegraph Between New York and Hawthorne 
By D. R. McCormack, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


ESIGNING communication equipment for the 
I) use and service of others, the Bell Telephone 

Laboratories never hesitate to employ such 
equipment for its own purposes of economies and 
conveniences. Telephone dictation is only one of 
several illustrations. 

An illustration reaching farther back into the past 
is our printing-telegraph service between West Street 
and Hawthorne. In 1915 one of the systems which 
was then under development in the Laboratories was 
installed for such communication. The first system 
operated under conditions of field trial and was 
carefully supervised by 
the engineers concerned 
with its development. Oc- 
casionally, therefore, 
there were interruptions 
in its service which gave 
valuable experience as to 
conditions of long-line 
traffic to the engineers, 
and during such periods 
the operators were USU- 
ally employed on test 
work in the printer labor- 
atory. Very quickly, 
however, the apparatus 
was perfected and depend- 
able long-distance trans- 
mission was secured. 

By July, 1918, when the 
so-called *1-B Full Du- 
plex Printer” was in- 
stalled, the printer system 
was handling over three 
hundred thousand words 
each month at a speed of 
about thirty-five words a 
minute. 

The condition of the equipment in the Printing 
Telegraph Department of the Service Group is indi- 
cated by the above picture. The equipment is the 
latest No. 10-A type of full duplex printer. Its 
installation is very compact, with the sending and 
transmitting mechanisms both on one small table. 
Two complete equipments are installed, one for reserve 
and for operation while the other set is being 
serviced. i 

To transmit, an operator types on a keyboard the 
message which is to be sent. As each key is struck a 
combination of small holes is punched through a 
paper tape. This tape then passes immediately 
through the sending mechanism and automatically 
results in transmitting to Hawthorne the sequence of 
telegraphic impulses determined by the successive 
groups of holes. 

The system is full duplex; and at the same time as 
an outgoing message is being typed and transmitted, 
an incoming message is being received. The im- 
pulses transmitted from the Hawthorne terminal are 


As this young lady presses 


paper tape. 
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the keys of her typewriter- 

sender, a series of holes for each letter are punched in the 

The tape is then put in the sender and the 
telegram is transmitted 


automatically decoded by the receiving mechanism 
and operate relays to make the proper type-faces 
strike on the paper of the recording machine. The 
typing of the incoming message produces a page 
somewhat similar to that of an ordinary typewriter 
but using capitals throughout and done in copying 
ink so that duplicates are readily obtained by means 
of the familiar hectograph process. 

At present this apparatus is transmitting messages 
by the system of carrier-current telegraphy over a 
circuit in the new New York-Chicago cable. Both 
sending and receiving are carried on at a speed of 
about sixty words per 
minute; during the last 
month for which records 
are available, approxi- 
mately seven hundred 
thousand words were 
| AT, EN j transmitted practically 
Sa MÅ without interruption. This 

a ee printer system handles 
nearly all the correspond- 
ence with Hawthorne 
which needs to be expe- 
dited, except in the case 
of the rush transmission 
of large amounts of ma- 
terial in the form of re- 
ports and specifications 
which are usually sent by 
Twentieth Century or 
night airplane-mail. 

One type of service 
rendered by the depart- 
ment in charge of this 
printer is known as 
“Telephone - Telegram,” 
where the delivery of the 
message to the addressee 
is by telephone from the operator at the receiving 
end. Advice as to the hour at which the telegram 
was delivered over the telephone is immediately re- 
turned to the sender. This service, which is probably 
unique in industrial organizations, has proved invalu- 
able in cases where engineering or technical advice 
must be immediately exchanged between the manu- 
facturing department and the Laboratories. 

All of these operations of the Printing Telegraph 
Department are under the supervision of Veronica 
Monahan and require the services of four expert 
operators and several messengers. At present service 
to the Western Electric Company at 195 Broadway 
and at the Kearny plant is given by this Laboratory 
organization. 

But the printer equipment is not limited in its ser- 
vice to purely business matters for on at least one 
Saturday afternoon each year, it transmits the moves 
in the Annual Chess contest between the Hawthorne 
Club Chicago team and that of the Bell Laboratories 
Club. 


Up the Graybar Ladder 


Interesting Promotions Announced This Month 


the Graybar organization to be reported this 

month. M. A. Curran has been appointed 
Assistant to the Vice-President. J. L. Ray has been 
made General Supply Sales Manager. E.A. Hawkins 
has been appointed General Telephone and Appliance 
Sales Manager and G. F. Hessler has been made Gen- 
eral Utilities Sales Manager. G. K. Heyer has been 
appointed Assistant General Supply Sales Manager 
and P. M. Rainey has been made Telephone Sales 
Manager. 0. E. Richardson has been appointed 
Broadcasting Sales Engineer. J. W. Skinkle has been 


T tte are a number of important changes in 


J. L. Ray E. A. Hawkins 


M. A. Curran A. S. Wise 


O. E. Richardson 


J. W. Skinkle 


appointed Signalling Sales Manager, and A. E. 
Hetzner has been made Signalling Sales Engineer. 
A. S. Wise has been appointed Appliance Sales Engi- 
neer and H. B. Stanton has been made Sales Man- 
ager at Savannah, Georgia. 

In the Western Electric Company R. A. Stevens has 
been appointed Sales Statistician. 

M. A. Curran entered the Credit Department of the 
Western Electric Company with ten years of elec- 
trical experience to his credit. In 1911 Mr. Curran 
served in the credit department at New York and 
Buffalo, the following year (Continued on page 39) 


H. B. Stanton 


c R æg - 
Ye te et >. 


R. A. Stevens 


G. F. Hessler 
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Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 
We Tune In on Some Short Waves from Our High Frequency Correspondents 


Telephone 
Labora- 
tories, Mr. 
Shreeve's duties will include keeping the 
technical departments in the United 
States apprised of such matters of in- 
terest as may develop in the communi- 
cation and scientific field abroad. 


Col. Shreeve has been a member of the 
Bell System since May 1, 1895, when 
he went into the Engineering Department 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Later, in 1907, he went into 
the Development Branch of the Engi- 
neering Department of the Western 
Electric Company and still later—1911 
—into the Research Branch. When 
Dr. Jewett became Vice-president of the 
Western Electric Company, in charge of 
the Telephone Department, Mr. Shreeve 
was made his Assistant. When the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories were formed 
Mr. Shreeve received the title of Assis- 
tant to the President of that organiza- 
tion, later being transferred to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany as Assistant to the Vice-president 
in charge of the Department of Devel- 
opment & Research. 


Mr. Shreeve was an officer in the 
United States Army from August 30, 
1917 to June 1, 1919. He was a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel when he was honorably 
discharged. For his work as Officer in 
Charge of the Division of Research and 
Inspection of the Signal Corps, at Paris, 
he was awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal. 


Col. Shreeve sailed for Europe the 
middle of May. 


FFECTIVE May 15, 1926, the radio 

broadcasting activities heretofore 
carried on by the Radio Broadcasting 
Department of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, under the gen- 
eral designation of WEAF, will be in- 
corporated under the name “Broadcast- 
ing Company of America.” 


This step has been made desirable by 
the growth in these activities and by the 
fact that the problems involved are of a 
special nature. These problems differ 
from those of regular telephone opera- 
tion and can therefore be more effectively 
handled by a separate organization. This 
corporation, owned entirely by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, will continue the same gen- 
eral policies as those obtaining hereto- 
fore in conducting these activities. 


HE many friends in the 
Western Electric Company of 
Colonel H. E. Shreeve will be in- 
terested in learning that he has 
been transferred to London as 
the technical representative of the 
Bell System in Europe. His of- 
fices will probably be located in 
the Bush House, Aldwych, adja- 
cent to the London office of the 
Western Electric Company. 
In addition to acting as a point 
of contact with foreign technical å 
administrations for the Depart- TE first graduation exercises ever held on the Kearny 
peninsula were conducted Thursday evening, April 22, in 
the Kearny Cable Shops cafeteria. 
One hundred and seventy Wekearnyans and their guests as- 
sembled at the dinner that preceded the ceremonies which 


ments of Operation & Engineer- 
ing and Development & Research 
of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Bell 


1 
Li 
Wide World Photos 


Adelaide Meyer, of the General 
Commercial Manager's Depart- 
ment at Broadway, stands on her 
hands with about as much facility 
as on her feet. She recently took 
part in the Metropolitan Amateur 
Athletic Union Gymnastic Tour- 
ney and showed such proficiency 
on the parallel bars that she won 
the championship. It is an open- 
work secret that it took Adelaide 
some five years to attain such 
wonderful poise in standing vice 
versa 
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The personnel of this new company will be chiefly made 
up of the present WEAF organization, and this personnel 
will continue to direct its efforts toward enlarging ånd 
strengthening its standing with the listening public by con- 
stantly seeking out for development all that is best in the art 
of radio broadcasting. 

The general plan of operation of WEAF and of connecting 
broadcasting stations together throughout the country will be 
followed as at present for the purpose of broadcasting simul- 
taneously from these stations programs of entertainment, edu- 
cational matter and other features. 


marked the successful completion of the 
W. E. Kearny Club's first evening school 
courses by one hundred and thirty-seven 
students. 


Otto Carpenter, principal of the school, 
presiding as toastmaster, introduced the 
speakers of the evening, Sidney Summer- 
field, a former executive of the Haw- 
thorne Club, R. C. Dodd, Kearny Works 
Manager, and C. C. Kelly, President of 
the W. E. Kearny Club. 

Mr. Dodd presented diplomas to the 
students who have the distinction of be- 
ing graduates of the first Wekearnyan 
evening classes in Sewing, Manufactur- 
ing Organization, Blue Print Reading, 
Telephone Practice, Manufacturing Cost 
and Accounting, and English. 

Louise M. Spatz, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee, informed the 
WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS reporter that 
the committee attributed the splendid 
success of the evening school to the un- 
flagging interest of the students and to 
the untiring zeal of the instructors,— 
Irene Anderson, Sewing; W. H. Lange, 
Telephone Practice; M. F. Barrett and 
M. P. Avery, Manufacturing Organiza- 
tion; R. F. Tuttle and W. G. Preussel, 
Blue Print Reading; R. J. Pfeifer, 
Manufacturing Cost and Accounting; 
T. L. Sterner, English. 


RIENDS of E. L. McCormick who 

are paging him these days will find 
him at Broadway in the general neigh- 
borhood of Gene Estep. He has been 
promoted again. Officially, the statement 
runs somewhat to this effect: “Effective 
May 1, E. L. McCormick was transferred 
from the Contract Inspection Depart- 
ment to the Supply Contract Manager’s 
staff in charge of relations with outside 
manufacturers of telephone apparatus of 
Western Electric design.” 

Mr. McCormick has been a Western 
Electric man since March, 1917. Most 
of his time has been spent in the En- 
gineering Department. 

J. E. Taggart, who started in the Con- 
tract Sales Department in 1923 and was 
a little later made assistant to the Sales 
Engineer in that department, is going 
out to Hawthorne in July to join the 
Hawthorne Contract Manager’s staff and 
to represent the Supply Contract Man- 
ager in the Company’s relations with 
those outside manufacturers of telephone 
apparatus of Western Electric design in 
the Chicago district. 


From Fish to Nuts 


Kepler Cascades 
of the Firehole 
River, Yellow- 
stone Park, as 
captured by the 
camera of W. C. 
Behmer, Haw- 
thorne Installa- 


tion 
KE. > Kanzler, Foreman A. W. Niles, Jacksonville 
Foreman of the Installation, with the results of a 
Chipley Installa- fishing party that became an alli- 
tion Job, shifts gator hunt when attacked by this 
into low gear baby man-eater 


AE ME PE By UR SV GERT IE 
Bak Inn Joby picta And Fred, son of F. L. Zimmerman, Hawtborne Installation, 
a noon-time snack in front of the office proves that the bass he caught at Rice Lake; Wisconsin, 


is 1714 inches long and Weighs\5I4 pounds | 
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Pictorial Sparks from Around the Circuit 
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Prudence Dankshis, Jane Kelly placed the first spadeful of earth around the roots of 
of the Kearny the tree presented by the ladies of the Hawthorne Club to the 
Works, wore the Woman’s Section of the W.E.Kearny Club, 
natty blue uniform planted near the entrance to the Cable ^, 
of the Kearny Fire Shop. Mary G. Travers presented the tree | \ 
Department during for the Hawthorne girls f 
Girl's Week eu 


Ai EHR 


Bessie Smenski 


å 1 
e 77 EG . ~ | k N 
Bay 2 7 = 


hy played the role 
— | of traffic officer 
The Bowling League of the Chicago House celebrated the closing of the at Kearny during 


season by a dinner Girls Week 
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took him to Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis, 
and in 1913 he was made General Credit Manager with offices 
at New York. Five years later he was made Manager of the 
Line Material Department. Following this he was made Assis- 
tant Manager at Philadelphia, Manager at Omaha and Man- 
ager at Cincinnati. In 1924 he was transferred to the general 
offices at New York, where he was made Manager of the 
Central Station Department. He has now been appointed 
Assistant to the Vice-President of the Graybar Company. 

J. L. Ray entered the drafting department of the Western 
Electric Company at Hawthorne in 1905. Three years later 
he was transferred to New York, where he entered the Power 
Apparatus Sales Division. He was soon placed in charge of 
city sales and the company store on Murray Street. In 1912 
Mr. Ray was made Assistant Sales Manager and later Man- 
ager at Pittsburgh. He was Power Apparatus Sales Manager 

at the General Offices at New York in 1920 and later Assistant 
General Supply Sales Manager. In 1922 he became Manager 
of the Supply Sales Division and has now been appointed Gen- 

eral Supply Sales Manager of the Graybar Company. 
E. A. Hawkins entered the Engineering Department at New 
York in 1899. He was made head of the Investigation Division 
in 1906 and later became the head of the Development Division 
and finally head of the New York Engineering Department. 
In 1908 he was transferred to the General Sales Department 
i and later the same year went to Hawthorne as Switchboard 
Sales Engineer. In 1910 he returned to New York as Tele- 
i phone Sales Engineer. Mr. Hawkins was transferred to 
Atlanta as Acting Manager and later in that year re- 
turned to New York to become the General Telephone Sales 
Manager, and in 1918 had 
the duties of Power and 
Light Sales Manager added 
| to his responsibilities. The 


following year Mr. Hawkins 

left the company to become 

Vice-President and General 

Manager of the Webster 

Electric Company. He re- 

turned to the company in 

1923 and was appointed 

Manager of the Telephone 

and Appliance Department. 

He has now been appointed 

: General Telephone Sales 

Manager of the Graybar 
E” Company. 

G. F. Hessler entered the 

Purchase Records Depart- 

i ment of the Company in 

1906. The following year he 

was transferred to the Gen- 

eral Supply Buyer’s Depart- 

ment, and later the same 

year to the Telephone Buy- 

er’s Department. In 1908 he 

was promoted to the General 

Supply Department. From 

that time on his rise to posi- 

tions of responsibility was 

| rapid and in 1919 he was 

made Manager of the Line 

Material Department and 

has now been appointed Gen- 

eral Utilities Sales Manager. 

G. Heyer entered the 

Engineering Department in 


a 
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902. Three years later he akada > das 


went into the Equipment En- hev 
gineering Division and in 
1906 was made Supervisor of 
that division. Later in 1907 
he was transferred to the 
newly organized Sales De- 
partment and later when the 
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Company took up the sale of er 


telephone train dispatching 

apparatus, he was made As- 
| sistant Railway Sales En- 
gineer. In 1910 he was pro- 
moted to Railway Sales 
Engineer and in 1916 he was 
made Assistant Telephone 


At a recent dinner in Chicago, this caricature served 
as a place-card for Vice-President W. P. Sidley. 
Whether he is searching for a smoke screen or merely 
climbing up the Hawthorne smoke-stack to have a 
look around, is left to the reader’s judgment 


Up the Graybar Ladder 


(Continued from page 35) 


Sales Manager and later Telephone Sales Manager, and has 
now been appointed Assistant General Supply Sales Manager 
of the Graybar Company. 

P. M. Rainey entered the student course in 1909 and was 
later transferred to the Engineering Department. His first 
important promotion came when he was placed in charge of 
a section of the Physical Laboratory. In 1913 he took charge 
of the printing telegraph section and in 1920 he was trans- 
ferred to the Telephone Sales Department, followed by promo- 
tion to Telegraph Sales Engineer, Specialty Sales Engineer 
and finally to the position of Sales Development Manager. He 
has now been appointed Telephone Sales Manager of the 
Graybar Company. 

O. E. Richardson entered the Western Electric Company 
and took a forty-two weeks’ student course at Hawthorne. 
Upon his return to New York he was made supervisor of per- 
sonnel and the training of college students for the methods 
engineering course. In 1924 he was transferred to the Radio 
Telephone Broadcasting Department of the General Supply 
Department. He has now been appointed Broadcasting Sales 
Engineer of the Graybar Company. 

J. W. Skinkle entered the drafting department at New 
York in 1903. Later he was appointed Cable Engineer in the 
Apparatus Engineering Department. In 1906 he was placed 
in charge of this department, the following year he was trans- 
ferred to the Hawthorne Works in charge of Manufacturing 
Methods Department, and in 1909 came his appointment as 
Staff Engineer of Methods. 

In 1914, he was sent to Europe to take charge of manu- 
facturing methods at London and became Works Manager 
the following year. From 
1915 to 1918, he was in 
charge of the Planning De- 
partment with headquarters 
at London and then was 
made General Superintendent 
for all of Europe in 1918. The 
following year he returned to 
New York, where he was 
made Assistant Manager of 
the Government Department. 
Later the same year he be- 
came Manager and has now 
been appointed Signalling 
Sales Manager of the Gray- 
bar Company. 

A. E. Hetzner entered the 
company in the Telephone 
and Signalling Department in 
1921 with a number of years 
electrical experience to his 
credit and has remained in 
that position until his recent 
promotion to Signalling Sales 
Engineer of the Graybar 
Company. 

A. S. Wise entered the de- 
sign division of the House- 
hold Appliance Department 
at West Street in 1919. The 
following year he was trans- 
ferred to the General Appli- 
ance Sales Department. In 
1923 he was made Special 
Development and Design En- 
gineer in charge of House- 
hold Appliances. He has now 
been appointed Appliance 
Sales Engineer of Graybar. 

R. A. Stevens entered the 
Technical Training Depart- 
ment at Hawthorne in 1919. 
After serving in the Stock- 
keeping Department, the 
Merchandise Department and 
the Educational Department, 
he was made Chief of the 
Clerical Shipping Section in 
1921. The following year he 
became Chief of the Report 
and Cost Study Section of the 
Telephone Sales Branch. He 
has now been appointed Sales 
Statistician at Broadway. 
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| H. F. Devoe 
pg Hawthorne Mfg. Installation, Div. 3 


25 Years 


Henry Rasmussen 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


35 Years 


J. L. Kilpatrick 
Broadway 
30 Years 
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C. H. Schaber 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


W. J. Mackoitch Andrew Ballent C. O. Friedland 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Install. 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 


Thomas Harazim 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


25 Years 
William Wohlrab N. P. Becker 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 25 Years 


Ignatius Swedler Louis Brown W. H. Baldwin 
Hawthorne Mfg. | Kearny Install. Hawthorne Merch. 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 
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Joseph Philips 


Hawthorne Mfg. 


Frank Lombardi 


Hawthorne Mfg. 


W. C. Mueller 


Hawthorne Mfg. 


Rudolph Petrick 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


F. M. Covey 
Installation, Div. 1 


Bernard Schoenberg 
San Francisco 
House 


R. V. Milligan 
San Francisco 


House 


W. M. Beers 


Broadway 
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J. A. Gordon 
Hawthorne Install. 


TWENTY YEARS 


H. O. Van Dalinda W. H. Graham 
Kearny Mfg. Broadway 


Edward Gunderson 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
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E. F. George 
Installation, Div. 1 


John Hoell Peter Hoff 
Installation, Div. 1 Hawthorne Mfg. 


Harry Zutt Alexander Reese 
Installation, Div. 1 San Francisco 


House 


James Misicka 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


w 
Edward Rezny E. A. Figg 
Hawthorne Mfg. Installation, Div. 6 i 


J. G. Bishop 
Installation, Div. 10 


J. A. Silva . W. I. Beard 
Boston House Atlanta House 
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JUNE, 1926 4 43 
> Western Electric 
Thirty-five Years 
William G. Christian, Hawthorne Mdse...May 9 
Twenty-five Years 
Elizabeth Leonard, Philadelphia Distrib. May 6 
Twenty Years 
Julius Behnke. Hawthorne Mfg...........May 7 John C. Bernard, Hawthorne Mfg....... May 12 George W. Eberts, Hawthorne Mfg May 22 
| Emil Peschek, Hawthorne Mdse.......... 10 Swen EN. Hawthorne Mfg......... * 15 Max Neistat, Hawthorne Mdse........... " 28 
Frederick W. Willard, Hawthorne Mfg... * 21 
Fifteen Years 
Frank Dvorak No. 2, Hawthorne Mfg....May 2 James E. Gilmour, Hawthorne Install....May 18 Alexander G. Born, Hawthorne Mfg May 19 
R. W. Buhrmaster, Hawthorne Mfg...... “ 8 George H. Heinicke, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 15 Peter Buis, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 20 
Albert J. Perkins, Hawthorne Mfg....... * 8 Joseph Honek, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “ 16 Ella A. Hoppe, Hawthorne g 99 
| John W. Usack, Jr., Hawthorne Mfg..... * 3. Anna Kroc, Hawthorne Purchasing...... “* 16 Edward Ponczkowski, Hawthorne Mfg... ‘* 22 
| Joseph Houda, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “ 4 Malwin L. Nulle, Hawthorne Mfg........ * 16 Eugene Coomans, Hawthorne Mfg © 23 
Michael Maciejewski, Hawthorne Mfg.... " 4 Albert O. Vermette, Hawthorne Install.. * 16 Herbert C. Jackson, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 23 
Felice Gonzini, Hawthorne Mfg.......... " 5 Frank Vetere, Hawthorne Mfg........... “ 16 Edward Cibulka, Hawthorne Mfg +24 
. Eugene W. Hall, Hawthorne Mfg........ " 8 George Wiebe, Chicago Distributing..... % 16 Homer Cornelius, Hawthorne Mfg æ 24 
Ernest G. Johnson, Kearny.............. “ 8 Victor D. Beneventi, Hawthorne Install. " 17 Grace Klick, Hawthorne Mfg * 24 
Joseph Prenych, Hawthorne Mfg........ “ 8 John F. Gruss, Hawthorne Install....... % 17 Chester B. Munro, Hawthorne Mfg “* 26 
Helen Rolka, Hawthorne "r eer ee ee Barney Zaworski, Hawthorne Install..... * 17 George Cristerson, Hawthorne Mfg +20 
Frank Zaremba, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 8 Roy C. Hart, Hawthorne Mfg............ “* 18 Ernest Moessner, Denver Distributing... ‘ 29 
Samuel Joseph, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 10 William Niemand, Hawthorne Mfg...... * 18 Joseph Szafranski, Hawthorne Mfg * 29 
James Mika, Hawthorne Mfg............ “* 10 Herman Ortgies, Hawthorne Mfg........ * 18 Frederick W. Greinke, Hawthorne Mfg.. “ 81 
Earl E. Arrington, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 18 Charles F. Scheel, Hawthorne Mfg...... " 18 Sam Nestor, Hawthorne M +48 
Ten Years 
C. S. Anderson, Hawthorne Mfg......... May 1 0. R. Steinke, Hawthorne Mdse......... May 10 Blanche Hrdlicka, Hawthorne Mfg May 23 
R. Branecki, Hawthorne Mfg............ = vg P. Brich, Hawthorne Mfg................ * G. Jankowski, Hawthorne Mfg EGG 
H. G. Bull, Hawthorne Installation...... ge W: C. Nix, Hawthorne: Møg..aseztisbuisa sal å | James W. McMahon, Hawthorne Install. “ 23 
L. H. Fiene, Hawthorne Merchandise.... “ 1 Marjorie Parkinson, Hawthorne Mfg..... " 11 Ernest W. Post, Installation 1 st 38 
A. S. Jensen, Hawthorne Installation.... “ 1 R. Steffan, Hawthorne Merchandise...... er | G. G. Tarleton, Hawthorne Mfg = 28 
M. R. Lopez, Hawthorne M ere o 3 J. C. Kuphal, Boston Distributing....... % 12 A. P. H. Anderson, Installation 6 ee | 
ay? Sowinska, Hawthorne Mfg......... 53 Sophie Wojtysiak, Hawthorne Mfg...... % 12 Elizabeth Felt, Hawthorne Mfg “ 24 
E. Wilhelm, St. Louis Distributing.... " 1 G. O. Axelson, Hawthorne Mfg........... % 15 W. H. Sinclair, 195 Bway., Staff Engin. " 24 
l G. Bonneville, Kearny................... TO A Vincent A. Banaszak, Hawthorne Mfg.... " 15 Anna Srb, Hawthorne Mfg.............. ++ 24 
J. J. Burian, Hawthorne Mfg........... “ 2 L. V. Benes, Hawthorne Mfg........... % 15 J. Tarulis, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 24 
P. A. Capron, Hawthorne Mfg........... eee F. Funk, Hawthorne Installation........ ‘ 15 R. R. Winklepleck, Hawthorne Install... * 24 
S. F. Drechney, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 2 J. J. Konieczka, Hawthorne Mfg......... % 15 F. D. Borgatell, Hawthorne Mfg 48 
P. O'Doyle, Hawthorne Mfg............. å S. T. Rockwell, 195 Bway., Installation.. * 15 F. Dahms, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 25 
R. Rowan, Installation 4................ " 2 J. Kmiecinski, Hawthorne Mfg.......... " 16 H. J. Hurley, Hawthorne * 25 
Mary Kirby, Hawthorne Mfg............. SSR E. Sounhein, Hawthorne Mfg............ s 10 Emma P. Kinderman, Hawthorne Mfg... “ 25 
May Slavicek, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 8 E. F. Boehm, Hawthorne Installation.... " 17 W. Volkmann, Hawthorne Mfg * 25 
W. R. Spick, Hawthorne Mfg............ 3 W. W. Howe, Hawthorne Mfg........... 17 L. Renzetti, New York Distributing * 26 
Blanche Barth, Hawthorne Mfg.......... " 4 W. E. Bengtzen, Denver Distributing.... ‘* 18 Sara Ryan, New York Distributing Ale | 
William Discher, Milwaukee Distributing. " 4 J. Havlik, Hawthorne Merchandise...... 18 Harry F. Gorman, Hawthorne Mfg er N i 
A. G. Wolff, Hawthorne Installation..... “ 4 W. C. Prueske, Hawthorne Merchandise.. " 18 L. Senkewich, Hawthorne Mfg JO 
Rose M. Velk, Hawthorne Mfg........... “ae. Frank O. Hadasek, Hawthorne Mfg..... *" 19 A. J. Suelau, Hawthorne Mfg Ko SØM 
A. E. Anderson, Hawthorne Mfg......... <a: Rose Kurfirst, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 19 Frances Wozniak, Hawthorne Mfg «29 
Minnie Fehrman, Hawthorne Mfg........ “ 8 J. Verba, Hawthorne Mfg..............…… * 19 W. J. Derrickson, Phila. Distributing... * 29 
C. J. Fiedler, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 8 M. Kirnbauer, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 20 L. B. Golusinski, Hawthorne Mfg * 29 
J. Higgins, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “ 8- Nickolas F. Lococo, Hawthorne Mfg..... " 20 R. L. Heydingsfelder, Installation 6 s OG 
| Ingaborg Hogansen, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 8 Ira S. Bassett, Hawthorne Purchasing... ‘* 22 Stephanie Lagodzinski, Hawthorne Mfg.. “* 29 
| Anna F. Jacek, Hawthorne Mfg.......... "8 C. W. Brotherton, Hawthorne Installation * 22 Alberta Mladic, Hawthorne Mfg * -20 
| G. J. Jameson, Hawthorne Mfg.......... OG F. R. Foertsch, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 22 A. Ross, Hawthorne Installation dl 
| F. Koubenec, Hawthorne Mfg............ " 8 J. V. Gabree, Hawthorne Mfg........... dl > J. B. Shay, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 30 
F. J. Kozler, Jr., Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 8 L. J. Gabrian, Installation 5............ " 22 J. Sticha, Jr., Hawthorne Mfg * 29 
| Stella Mrozik, Hawthorne Mfg........... ie KB G. E. Higham, Hawthorne Legal........ = ee H. L. Case, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 380 
| R. A. mg å Hawthorne Mfg.......... ye R. W. Junkins, Hawthorne Merchandise.. ‘* 22 C. H. Heimbrodt, Hawthorne Mfg $i 
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The Jersey skyline at Kearny changes 
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THE PARADE OF THE CONDUCTOR FEET 
(Continued from page 10) 


length of twist on each pair, the direction of the twist (right 
or left), and the length and direction of the quad twist—that 
is, the twist of pair with pair. 

After being twisted the quad is wound on a reel, which goes 
to the ring-out inspectors. These inspectors "ring out” each 
wire with a buzzer to detect open wires, short-circuited pairs, 
or crosses between the two pairs. 

If the reels get through the ring-out inspection in good order 
they are ready for the stranding machine. 

The stranding machine is large and cumbersome in appear- 
ance, but simple in operation. It may be from twenty to one- 
hundred feet long. It is essentially a series of circular frames 
about eight feet in diameter, which resemble the Ferris wheels 
of vacant lot circuses. These miniature Ferris wheels are 
mounted one in front of the other on a central shaft and may 
revolve in either direction, right or left. In place of passenger 
cars these wheels carry reels of wire. A reel of wire is 
mounted for every quad or pair required in the cable core up 
to the capacity of the strander. 

The inspectors have to check the reels of wire after they are 
mounted and check the length of the central strand about 
which all the other pairs or quads are twisted. Cables are 
made to order and the length must be carefully checked. Too 
short a cable is useless to the customer, as the length is 
measured between street manholes. Too long a cable is ex- 
pensive, as the excess length can only be junked. 

The cable core is built up in layers on a central quad or 
pair. The “lay” of each layer has to be checked for length 
and direction. The lay is the length of twist and may vary 
from 18 to 36 inches. This twist binds the core, neutralizes 
cross-talk effects, and lends flexibility to the cable. No two 
adjacent layers are alike in both of these respects. Either the 
length of the lay or the direction (right hand or left hand) 
is changed. 

The core is wrapped with a paper cover as it emerges from 
the strander, pulled by a powerful capstan and wound on a 
take-up reel. When the required length has been stranded 
the machine is stopped and the core cut. This core is sent to 
still another inspection section, where the wires are checked 
and counted and another “ring-out” test is given to detect 
open wires, short-circuited pairs, and wires crossed with other 
pairs. 

The lead press department gets the core if it passes inspec- 
tion. Before the sheath is applied the cable is put in a vacuum 
oven to dry out at a temperature of 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Inspectors check the temperature and the degree of the 
vacuum. 

From the oven the core goes to the lead press for its pro- 
tective lead sheath. If the core is wrapped in white paper it 
gets a lead or tin and lead sheath. A core with a red or a 
red and white wrapped gets an antimony and lead sheath. 
An inspector checks this. 

As the lead press extrudes the cable the sheath is watched 
for imperfections, and it takes a skillful eye to recognize some 
of the troubles as they come. A piece of the sheath is lopped 
off for bench inspection and checked for weight, diameter, 
and thickness. 

As a further precaution samples of the molten metal are 
dipped out of the lead kettles and cast into slugs. These slugs 
are sawed up and samples are sent to the laboratory for 
analysis. 

Hot from the lead press the lead-covered cable enters the 
final inspection section. Before it can be tested it must be 
allowed to cool off. Heat increases the resistance of the wire 
in the cable, which would affect the accuracy of the electrical 
measurements. But if it isn’t the heat it’s the humidity! A 
spell of humid weather renders testing operations difficult 
principally because of surface condensation on the testing 
apparatus. 

Before the more complicated tests are performed the cable 
is again “rung out” for opens, shorts and crosses. After this 
has been done the cable receives a conductor resistance test to 
check the resistance in ohms per mile of the wires and an in- 
sulation resistance test to check each conductor against all 
other conductors and the sheath, measured in megohms per 
mile. Many cables receive a dielectric strength test, 1,000 
volts or more being used. Toll cables are given a capacitance 
test using 900-cycle alternating current to check the mutual 
capacitance between wires of a pair and between pairs of a 
quad. Finally a capacitance unbalance test is made again 
using 900-cycle alternating current for checking unbalance be- 
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tween phantom and side circuits, between side and side, and 
between phantom and phantom. 

These capacitance unbalance tests are necessary in toll 
cables for technical reasons based upon the circuits connected 
with the cables. They are additional precautions against cross- 
talk. Excessive “capacitance unbalance” will result in a se 
vere case of hearing somebody else’s conversation. 


As the final inspection section are the last people to handle 
the cable, they have to get it ready for shipment. With the 
shipment of the cable there is nothing more to be said, except 
that there are about 450 people engaged in watching the 
parade of the conductor feet and seeing that cable is manu- 
factured according to specification. We have not had space 
to tell about armored cable, factory cable, special railroad 
cable, and impregnated cable, not to mention the reels of rosin 
core solder the cable shops make—but another day, another 
story. 


MOVING $100,000,000 OF MERCHANDISE 
(Continued from page 27) 


The economical handling of the stock of full reels of switch- 
board cable also presented a problem. These reels were for- 
merly stored on their sides and piled six high. To do this re- 
quired the use of a tiering machine necessitating leaving a 
four foot aisle between every two rows, and required the ef- 
fort of two men. Under the new plan the reels are piled on 
their sides six high by means of two overhead cranes running 
the entire length of two bays of Building 15-B-1. Due to the 
ability to handle all reels in and out of stock from overhead, 
the necessity of aisles is eliminated, allowing the reels to be 
stored in solid blocks, and making it possible to handle 60% 
more reels in the same amount of space. 

To facilitate the handling and to permit the job to be done 
by one man, a device has been worked out which is lowered 
into the hole in the hub of the reel and expands mechanically. 
When the crane is raised the expanded parts act under the 
head of the reel, so that it may be lifted and carried to its 
destination. As the reels are lowered and come in contact 
with the floor, another mechanical action takes place which 
contracts the device and releases the load. 


Storage and Selection of Switchboard Material 


The handling of material accumulated on switchboard jobs 
apparently offered considerable possibilities for economy in 
space and labor. Due to the unusually high ceilings and ab- 
sence of center supporting pillars, Building 55-C-2 appeared 
ideal for storing such material. Packing cases containing 
switchboard material were formerly piled by means of tiering 
machines. On account of the length of packing cases it was 
necessary to provide aisles 13 feet wide. 

Under the new plan of handling, the entire floor of this sec- 
tion is covered by a five-ton crane and switchboard material, 
like the reels of switchboard cable, is brought into and re- 
moved from storage from overhead, eliminating the necessity 
for wide aisles and permitting taking advantage of maximum 
piling heights. 

All switchboard material is now delivered to the west end 
of Building 55 where it is brought directly into the building, 
placed on a heavy duty conveyor line and packed in a pro- 
gressive assembly order, similar to the manner in which auto- 
mobile factories assemble automobiles, and allows for the same 
economies of operation. 

This conveyor carries boxes to the hatchway which leads 
from the first to the second floor through which the hook of the 
crane operating on the second floor is lowered. Boxes are at- 
tached by means of a variety of hooks designed for the pur- 
pose, are raised through the hatchway to the second floor and 
stored with other material applying on the job in a prede- 
termined location which is indicated on the box. 

As jobs are released for shipment, the operation is reversed 
and material is removed from storage to the shipping plat- 
form by means of the same crane and attachments and with 
the same personnel. 

While the new system has not yet been in operation a suf- 
ficient length of time to determine definitely what economies in 
operation will be realized, it is estimated that a saving of at 
least $100,000.00 annually will result and that the speed of 
handling orders throughout will be considerably increased. 


UCCESS is a positive force, but it may be defined as the 
ability to know when to say "No.”—ED. 
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THE NEW OWNERS F 


HERE was a time, and it was 

i not so distant, when the atti- 

tude of the great corporations 
toward those outside its ranks was 
assumed to be one of indifference. 

That attitude today is as dead as 
the deadest dodo; it is as old- 
fashioned as an aigrette. It is quite 
impossible for the company display- 
ing that point of view today would in 
effect be damning its owners. Å new 
era of understanding, between public 
and corporations, of mutual helpful- 
ness has dawned. And, undoubtedly, 
one of the things which has brought 
it about is that the public, through 
possession of the securities of the 
great corporations, is the real owner 
of industry. 

Who is this public whose interest has so changed 
the business scene? Is it å group of Wall Street 
bankers? Is it a small number of financial institu- 
tions? If you have followed Mr. Lincoln's articles in 
the NEWS, you know it is not. The public is you and 
me and Bill Jones, our neighbor, and Tom Brown, the 
carpenter who lives down the road in that little white 
house, and Sally Waters, the stenographer in the 
front office. We are the real owners of industry 
through our gradually acquired holdings of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company stock and securities 
in other sound institutions. No individual or group 
of individuals holds enough A. T. & T. stock to con- 
trol that company, and it is becoming more generally 
true of similar undertakings. We, the common people, 
the men in the street, the great public—we are the 
owners. Two and a half million people own the elec- 
tric light companies. There are three-quarters of a 
million security holders for the nation’s telephone 
system, and a million people own the stocks of our 


railroads. Nineteen million people 
are shareholders in the country’s 


with four million before the war. — z 


for the small investor to.use his sav- 
ings wisely. In our own Company, 
for example, we have an opportunity 
to budget our expenditures and to put 
savings to work for us through the 
Employees’ Savings Plan. We can 


Plan, shares in the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company over a 
period of years. We can, through the 
Bell Securities Corporation at 195 
Broadway, buy shares of A. T. & T. 
stock on the installment plan in addi- 
tion to those we are eligible to purchase through our 
Company and we can receive general investment ad- 
vice. A booklet “Testing before Investing” has been 


prepared by E. E. Lincoln, Chief Statistician, and it 


as well as supplementing advice when required, is 


available to those who wish it. It is not difficult to 


see, therefore, how the people who work in industries 
and the people who are served by industries are 
gradually becoming the furnishers of capital for those 
industries. The Bell System, as President Gifford 


has often said, is “Publicly owned and privately 


managed.” pr 
Certainly, there can be no better sign of the 
nation’s health than this—that the people who but a 
few years ago did not know a bond from a biscuit, a 
share of stock from a stick of stove-wood are today 
investors. In this country there are some 60 per cent 
of us whose incomes are less than $2,000 a year. We 
are learning that it is possible for us to save, and 
having saved to invest and to make our savings earn 
for us. As a nation, we are becoming capitalists. 
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The Evolution of a Business 


A Recent Talk by Vice-President Howard A. Halligan, Before Representatives of the 
Colleges of the Country at the Bell System Educational Conference ` 


ference have to do chiefly with conditions and 

problems of today and tomorrow. I have 
chosen this title as my approach to your consideration 
of the Western Electric Company, with the thought 
that a look.backward at the events and the solution 
of the problems of yesterday, will help you to a clearer 
understanding of the strong foundation upon which 
the present day relations are based. — 

In presenting the story of the growth of the West- 
ern Electric Company it is not my purpose to make 
use of statistics, but rather by the chronicle of im- 
portant events, to show how, with the passing of 
years, the company has become more and more the 
manufacturing department and the supply department 
for the Bell System. . Here is a relationship unique 
in industry and the envy of the experts from foreign 
governments who have visited us from time to time. 

The Western Electric Company, with its life of 
more than fifty years, covers the period within which 
the electrical industry has “grown up.” It is the 
oldest of the electrical manufacturing and merchan- 
dising companies now engaged in business. 

In 1869 the firm of Gray and Barton was organized, 
each partner contributing $2,500 for capital. In 1872 
this partnership became the Western Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. The ideas of that day were hazy 
and visionary as to what was covered by electrical 
manufacturing for the charter of this company stated 
that its objects were “the manufacture and sale of 
electric and electric telegraph instruments and appa- 
ratus of all kinds and all parts of the same, all machin- 
ery, tools and implements appertaining thereto, and 
all kinds of machinery, instruments and apparatus in 
iron, brass, or other metals.” 

In those early days, the electrical industry was so 
small that the opportunities were few and the need 
to find work for the shop so pressing that our com- 
pany eagerly sought all the kinds of profitable business 
which could be identified with electricity. 

Under such circumstances it undertook the manu- 
facture of telegraph apparatus, signal boxes, annunci- 
ators, fire alarm apparatus, wet batteries and electric 
pens. 

This was before the day of the telephone, electric 
light or electricity for power use, but as these inven- 
tions appeared, the company entered the field of 
manufacture and sale of the equipment growing out 
of this technical progress. 

As the years rolled by its relations with customers 
became established, and the company found a market 
for the products of others and thus gradually built 
up a jobbing business in telephone, telegraph, electric 
power and lighting construction material. 

There have always been at least these two lines of 
effort in our business: 

1. The development and manufacture of apparatus 
and cable. 

2. The purchase and sale of equipment and supplies 
not made by us. 


IM fer of the subjects presented at this con- 
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The 1882 Contract 


By 1882 the company was successfully competing 
with other manufacturers of telephone and electrical 
equipment and with other distributors of electrical 
supplies. The telephone apparatus which it made had 
acquired a reputation for high quality. This led Mr. 
Theodore N. Vail, then General Manager of the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company, to acquire in behalf of 
that company, å majority ownership of the Western 
Electric Company as the successor of the Western 
Electric Manufacturing Company. A contract was 
then made between the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and the Western Electric Company, providing 
as to its own manufactures that the Western Electric 
Company should make all of its telephones and that 
it should make and sell other telephonic apparatus for 
the companies licensed by the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company, which was absorbed later by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

This contract did not provide that the licensed com- 
panies should buy exclusively from the Western Elec- 
tric Company. Thus this manufacturing company 
was left in open competition for the business of the 
licensed companies, and there was much competition 
among the telephone manufacturers for the business 
of two hundred or more telephone companies. Grad- 
ually the Western Electric Company secured a larger 
share of this business because of what the company 
could offer in its products through sound engineering, 
good workmanship and fair prices. 

The making of this contract with the American 
Bell Telephone Company determined for the future 
that the business of the Bell System should have first 
claim on the resources of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, and that whatever its opportunities in other 
lines of business, these resources must first be devoted 
to fulfill such obligations. 

We can think of the period from 1882 to 1902 as 
the era of expansion. They were the formative years 
in which a rapidly growing business was being built 
up in four different fields. 

1. The business with the Bell System in telephone 
apparatus and supplies. 

2. The wholesale electrical supply business, which 
later came to be known as the Supply Department. 

3. The manufacture of are lamps, motors, gene- 
rators and power and light switchboard equipment, 
which came to be known as the power apparatus busi- 
ness. 

4. A business in telephone equipment in foreign 
countries, both by means of local manufacture and 
exporting from this country. 


Supply Contract 


The period since 1902 may be characterized as the 
era of specialization of our service to the Bell System, 
for as early as 1901 it came to be recognized by the 
officials of the Bell System and of the Western Elec- 
tric Company that there was need of coordination in 
the purchasing and handling of supplies. 
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At that time the operating telephone companies in 
the Bell System were competing with each other, both 
in price and service, for the available supply of wire 
and poles and gonstruction materials of every kind. 

The benefits of combining these requirements, and 
purchasing through a single source for the entire 
System were obvious, and the Western Electric Com- 
pany, because of its relations with the Bell System 
and its experience in distribution, was first given the 
opportunity to perform this service for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Philadelphia in 1901. Under this 
contract the Western Electric Company, for a nominal 
consideration, purchased ‘substantially all of the re- 
quirements for the Bell Telephone Company of Phila- 
delphia, and conducted a warehouse for their exclusive 
benefit. - 


The success of this experiment was such that sub- | 


'sequently, like contracts were entered into between 
the Western Electric Company and each one of the 
licensee companies of the American Telephone and 
‘Telegraph Company. Warehouses and repair shops 
were opened at thirty-two different points in the 
United States. An organization of experts in pur- 
chasing and distribution was developed, which, 
through the application of standardized methods, has 
been able to effect economies of great magnitude for 
the telephone companies. The rendering of this ser- 
vice to the operating companies in the Bell System 
was the essence of the so-called supply contract re- 
lationship; a purchasing and distributing function 
which is noteworthy in industry. 

This supply contract relation between the operating 
companies of the Bell System and the Western Elec- 
tric Company should be looked upon as a logical 
development arising out of the 1882 contract with the 
American Bell Telephone Company and as a step in 
the direction of utilizing more fully the resources and 
the organization of the Western Electric Company in 
the work of the Bell System. 


Hawthorne Plant 
For thirty-four years—from 1869 to 1903—the 
manufacturing operations of the company had been 
carried on in plants located in Chicago and New York 
City. These plants had been added to or rebuilt until 
the ground was fully occupied. The early manufac- 
turing plants had always been located in cities because 
it made an easier labor problem and also because 
during this period the future of the business was 
judged to be sufficiently uncertain so that its prop- 
erty ought to be easily salable. By 1903 this uncer- 
tainty had vanished; the future seemed more secure; 
more manufacturing facilities were needed; the Bell 
System was growing; and the Western Electric 


Company must grow. It had become an axiom with 


us that the supply of material for the Bell Companies 
must not fail, and in order to make provision for 
adequate facilities in the future, a new manufacturing 
plant was started at Hawthorne, a suburb about six 
miles from the centre of Chicago. Gradually the 
manufacturing work of these older plants at Chicago 
and New York was consolidated at that point. There, 
on two. hundred acres of land, have been built more 
than one hundred buildings, with more than 3,500,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and peopled with an organization 
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of employees which in 1924 exceeded forty thousand. 
This is said to be the largest group ever employed in 
industry in one plant under one management. 


Kearny Plant 

For a long time the ultimate development of the 
Hawthorne plant was the goal of our manufacturing 
efforts, but by 1923 this goal had been reached be- 
cause the number of employees was then as many as 
could be employed advantageously in a single plant. 
A new plant was then begun on a sixty acre site on 
the Jersey meadows at Kearny, New Jersey. Twenty 
million dollars has been appropriated for buildings 
and equipment, and a part of these Works are already 
in operation. 

Power Apparatus Business 


By 1909 the growth of our power apparatus busi- 
ness brought new demands for manufacturing facil- 
ities which came at the same time that additional 
plant was required for the expanding telephone busi- 
ness. Our selling and distributing organization was 
such at this time, that we were able to make favor- 
able arrangements with other manufacturers of 
power apparatus for the distribution of their pro- 
ducts under our name. This made it desirable for us 
to retire from the field as a manufacturer of power 
equipment and to convert these plant facilities for 
the manufacture of telephone apparatus. 


Organization Changes 


Within the past three years the growth of all 
departments of this business had made necessary 
three major changes in organization, affecting: 

1. Engineering 

2. The foreign business 

3. The electrical supply business in this country. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Broadly speaking, over a period of years, the tech- 
nical and engineering work of the Bell System had 
been expanding in two separate organizations; one 
in the department of development and research of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
other in the engineering department of the Western 
Electric Company. The rapid growth of this work 
made a consolidation advisable in order that the con- 
tinuous program of research and development could 
be better coordinated ‘under a single executive. So, 
in 1924 the Bell Telephone Laboratories was organized 
as a separate corporation owned jointly by these two 
companies. 

Foreign Business 


Nowadays American business is often seeking op- 
portunities for expansion in foreign fields. Histor- 
ically, it is an interesting fact that more than forty 
years ago the Western Electric Company planted the 
seeds of a foreign manufacturing and exporting busi- 
ness by establishing manufacturing plants and sales 
offices in many countries. This development took us 
not only into Europe but to all parts of the world 
where the companies with which we became identified 
furnished telephone equipment and certain other elec- 
trical products to their customers—principally foreign 
governments. As an indica- (Continued on page 18) 


Six Vail Medals Awarded 


Four Installation Men, One Hawthornite, 
and One Atlanta Man Receive Recognition 
for Noteworthy Acts of Service 


HE Theodore Newton Vail Medals are pre- 
sented each year to those employees of the 
Bell System who have performed noteworthy 
public services, following in the footsteps of the late 
Theodore N. Vail, whose high ideals of service the 
Bell System is striving to perpetuate. The medal pro- 
vides enduring recognition of conspicuously inspiring 
acts. It was to reward those who serve the public 


weal above and beyond the requirements of duty, that 


the Vail Memorial Fund was established. 

Bronze medals were awarded this year to the fol- 
lowing Western Electric men: William Bazant, 
Hawthorne; T. E. Dundas, Installation; A. W. Niles, 
Installation; E. N. Driscoll, Installation; J. G. White, 
Installation; and J. M. Hay, Atlanta House. 

The first Theodore N. Vail Medal ever to be 
awarded a member of our manufacturing forces was 
presented recently to William :>azant, 18-year old 
Hawthorne tool-making apprentice "for courage, ini- 
tiative, and persistence in the face of grave danger.” 

The meritorious deed that brought the medal to 
young Bazant is succinctly described in the words of 
the citation that accompanied it: 

“On December 13, 1925, while William Bazant was 


a 
gjer ke hk ing A 3 


The Vail Medal in its velvet case 


skating on a pond at Lyons, Illinois, a boy broke 
through thin ice a short distance away and plunged 
into deep water about twenty-five feet from shore. 
Bazant first tried to reach the boy with a sapling, 
which he chopped down with his skates, and when this 


C. G. Stoll, General Manager of Manufacture, 


pins a replica of the Vail Medal on the lapel of William Bazant, an 
apprentice tool-maker 
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failed, endeavored to rescue him with a long saw-buck. 
When this method also failed, he crawled still further 
to the edge of the break, grasped the boy by the hair, 
and although the ice repeatedly broke beneath the boy, 
finally drew him to firmer ice, pulled him out and 
carried him to a near-by house. 

“His courage, initiative, and persistance probably 
saved a human life.” 

The presentation, an impressive ceremony, took 
place at Hawthorne Thursday, June 3, in the office of 
C. G. Stoll, General Manager of Manufacture. As 
Bazant stepped into the office, he found gathered to- 
gether for the occasion, his father, the father of 
Adolph Konovsky, the boy he saved, a number of the 
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1925, when 
he began his 
tool - making 
apprentice 
work. He ex- 
pects to com- 
plete this 
course late in 
1928 and be- 
come a full- 
fledged West- 
ern Electric 
tool - maker, 


members of the executive staff at Hawthorne and his 


supervisors in training work. 


- Mr. Stoll in decorating the youthful hero said, "I 
have the honor of bestowing on you, in behalf of our 
president, Mr. DuBois, this Theodore N. Vail medal, 
a token in recognition of the meritorious service you 
have performed at great risk to yourself. Allow me 

to congratulate you on being the first member of the 
- manufacturing department to be so honored.” 


After reading the citation, Mr. 
Stoll pinned a gold replica of the 
medal on Bazant's lapel. Then 
he and the others present in turn 
congratulated the lad on his con- 
spicuous heroism and its signal 
recognition. 

In the Works Training Divi- 
sion, following the presentation 
ceremony, A. E. Holstedt, chief 
of the division, told a gathering 
of the lad's classmates and other 
business associates of the heroic 
event of last winter and of the 
presentation of the medal in Mr. 
Stoll’s office. His announcement 
was greeted with applause, after 
which some one proposed nine 
rahs for Bazant, which were 


A. W. Niles 


E.N. Driscoll 


given with 
enthusiasm. 
William 
Bazant start- 
ed with our 
Company in 
October 1922, 
in the switch- 
board sched- 
uling organi- 
zation as an 
office boy. 
He was trans- 
ferred to the 
training 
division two 
years later, 
serving as a 
messen ger 
boy until the 
spring of 


like his fa- 
ther and Mr. 
Konovsky, 
who, by å 
singular co- 
incidence, 
have worked 
together at 
Hawthorne 


T. E. Dundas 


for many years. 

Four of the six medals awarded 
by the Vail Committee of the 
Western Electric Company went 
to members of the Installation 
Department. An imaginary re- 
corder of brave deeds, hovering 
high over the United States, 
would in these awards find at 
each point of the compass å man 
who had so conducted himself in 
the face of danger and personal 
risk as to merit a high place on 
his scroll of heroism. 

For the men who were ad- 
judged worthy of special distinc- 
tion by the Vail Committee are 
T. E. Dundas, Tester, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; A. W. Niles, Foreman, 
Nashville, Tennessee; E. N. Dris- 
coll, Equipment Installer, Cleveland, Ohio; and J. G. 
White, Equipment Sub-forman, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. 

In three of the cases, the men braved the most 
treacherous of elements to rescue fellow-beings from 
drowning. The spirit of disinterested service in an 
emergency which prompted their acts is emphasized 
by the fact that those whom they saved were strang- 
ers to them. The fourth case, that of J. G. White, 
is already well known not only to Western Electric 
people, but to the nation at large, through recognition 
given by the American Red Cross, when this organi- 
zation paid White its highest tribute recently. 

The first of the heroic acts occurred in June last 
year, when Mr. Niles swam 200 feet to midstream, 
brought back to shore a girl who, not knowing how 
to swim, had already gone under twice and revived 
her from an apparently hopeless state of submersion 
by means of artificial respiration. 

The formal citation, signed by C. G. DuBois, Presi- 
dent of the Company, on behalf of the Vail Com- 


mittee, designated this award as 
follows: 

“For initiative, courage and 
proficiency in first aid, resulting 
a in the saving of human life. 
EG — On June 19, 1925, while an out- 

le MG ing of Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Western 
Electric Company employees was 
in progress at Woodale Grove, 
Tennessee, one of the men started 
across the Cumberland River, 
supporting a girl who could not 
swim. The river is about 400 
feet wide at this point. Becoming 
å exhausted in mid-stream, he 
Bd ty called for help but they both sank 

: twice before he was able to break 
the girl’s hold. Mr. Niles heard 
the screams for help, plunged into 
the river, swam 200 feet to them, 
roe brought the girl to shore uncon- 
| scious and although nearly ex- 
hausted, he administered artificial 
| respiration until she regained 
JE CONSCIOUSNESS. 
| His initiative, courage and suc- 
cessful application of first aid 
resulted in the saving of human 
lif e.” ; 

In the second episode, Mr. 
Driscoll suffering virtual disabil- 
ity as the result of an operation, 
disregarded his personal welfare 
to save a boy who had leaped into 
the water from a diving board 
and failed to reappear. Mr. 
DuBois’ citation in this case sets 
forth that the award was made 

"For courage and prompt ac- 
tion, resulting in the probable 
ae, saving of human life. 

On July 4, 1925, Mr. Driscoll, 
ie j standing on the bank of the Little 
Miami River on Hoppes Island at 
Foster, Ohio, observed a sixteen 
year old boy jump off the diving 
board into the river and remain | 
below the surface. Mr. Driscoll dived in and brought 
the boy to shore where he received treatment for 
shock and recovered in a half-hour. Mr. Driscoll 
was at that time convalescing from a double opera- 
tion and had been cautioned by his surgeon against 
violent exercise. i då 
- His prompt and courageous action are believed to 
have resulted in the saving of human life.” 

Just how narrowly tragedy was avoided in the 
third episode, in which Mr. Dundas distinguished 
himself, was made clear through the testimony of 
the person concerned. The official citation character- 
die Me izes the act as follows: KO i | 

"For courageous action and proficiency in first aid, 
resulting in the saving of human life. 

On September 12, 1925, while sitting on the bank 


J. G. 


Western Electric 
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of Snook’s Pond, Fayetteville, 
New York, Mr. Dundas saw a 
woman bather sink below the sur- 
face of the water. Instantly: he 
sprang in, dived several times to 
recover the woman and brought 
her unconscious to shore. Assisted 
by a fellow employee, he applied 
artificial i respiration and after 
twenty minutes of vigorous efforts 
the woman began to breathe. . 
His initiative, courage and suc- 
cessful application of first. aid 
resulted in the. saving of human 
life.” | Be ad hå bg 
A. short time later, the woman 
whom Mr. Dundas had saved, 
volunteered the following vivid 
testimonial of her gratitude: — 


“Dear Mr. Dundas: | ee JE 
Words are inadequate to express my 
thanks and appreciation for the heroic 
and prompt way in which you saved me — 
from drowning at Snook’s Pond, Fay- 
etteville, Saturday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 12. i 
I can hardly call myself a swimmer, 
being barely able to keep afloat for a 
few strokes. On that unfortunate oc- 
casion I took four strokes on my back, 
thinking I was in shallow water, but 
when I came to recover myself I was 
unable to do so and found myself in 
deep water. I made every effort within 
my power to recover myself and call 
for help, but my struggles were of no 
avail, and while I was conscious I 
never came to the top. | 
The first indication of anything being 
wrong was when my husband returned 
from a swim to the middle of the 
channel. He saw something come to 
the surface of the water and disappear. 
He said “Who is that out there?” Some 
girls said “It is the girl that is with 
you,” and his exclamation was, “My 
God, she can’t swim!” _ 
My husband and witnesses state that 
you took in the situation at a- glance 
and dashed into the water and dove 
down, and after swimming around 
located me on the bottom. When you 
brought me to the surface I was black 
and my tongue was bleeding. Witnesses 
state that you and Mr. J. F. White 
applied Artificial Method of Resuscita- 
tion for twenty minutes or more before 
I showed any signs of life. When I 
Å came to, my first question was, ‘who 
saved me’, but no response from anyone. af 
_ When I partly recovered, my husband brought me home in 
our car and Dr. George J. Bryan called twice that evenin 
-to see me. The Doctor said it was certainly a close call an 
that there was only 30-60 seconds between me and death. . 
There is no question but what I owe my life to your expert 
-swimming and prompt and efficient method of resuscitation, 
and certainly feel that you are fully entitled to any recogni- 
.tion for -this heroic deed.” i pa å Q or: 
Recognition of Mr. White’s heroism in braving 
possible electrocution and the peril of a five story 
fall to. save his brother-in-law comes as a fitting 
tribute from his own organization after the nation- 
wide distinction conferred upon him by the Red Cross. 


The citation reviewing the dramatic circumstances of 


of 
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White 


the incident is as follows: Gåte sek: MG 

"For initiative, courage and skilful application 
first aid resulting in the saving of human life. 

On November 29, 1926, (Continued on page 44) 


His Busy Day 
Mr. Fishcup Does Something Every Minute, but—W hat Is It? 


R. FISHCUP sådd not sleep that morning. He 

Å awoke fully an hour earlier than his usual 

time, but he did not really mind it, for there 

was a tang in the air that made him feel like getting 

up. He enjoyed a luxurious stretch and only one 

yawn instead of his usual six. Then he aroused Mrs. 
Fishcup, much to her indignation. 

“T have a busy day ahead of me at the office,” ex- 
plained Mr. Fishcup, “and I must catch the 8:27.” 

“What have you got to do?” demanded Mrs. 
Fishcup. 

“Oh, a great many things,” Mr. Fishcup replied 
vaguely, for he didn’t quite know himself. 

So Mr. Fishcup caught the 8:27 instead of the 9:15, 
which he usually took. The result was he reached 
the office promptly at 9 o’clock for the first time in 
two years and of course 
nobody was there. He 
stamped around for fif- 
teen minutes until Milton, 
the ambitious office boy, 
arrived. ! 

-= Milton had had three 
alibis for just such emer- 
gencies stored away in his 
mind for months, but Mr. 
Fishcup glared at him so 
fiercely that he was 
startled into spilling all 
three of them at once. 

- “My alarm clock didn't 
go off, Mr. Fishcup,” he 
said, "there was a tie-up in 
the subway and I sprained 
my ankle.” 

Mr. Fishcup lectured 
him sternly for fifteen 
minutes on the importance 
of being prompt. He cited 
the case of the early bird, 
but said nothing of what happened to the early worm. 
By the time he had finished, the remainder of the 
staff had arrived and were so busily engaged at their 
respective duties that he had not the heart to reprove 
them. 

Mr. Fisheup spent the next hour or so sorting out 
an imposing bundle of documents and the morning’s 
mail. - When he had finished his papers were a little 
more mixed up than they had been when his compe- 
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tent secretary placed them on his desk, but he didn’t . 


know it. Then it was time for lunch. | 
- He lunched with a group of other executives of his 
own rating and they discussed a number of important 
topics, including golf. The luncheon lasted two and 
one-half hours. Then the executives decided to go 
into conference, but there were not enough long cigars 
to go round, so they put it off until the next day. 
Mr. Fishcup hastened back to his office, looking as 
if he were annoyed over having been detained so long 
at lunch. 


"Tve certainly had a busy day,” 
Fishcup knew what he meant 


“I have a great Hos to do, Miss Lint,” he said to his 
secretary, “so I cannot see anyone unless it is very 
important.” 

Then Mr. Fishcup picked up a sheaf of papers and 
dashed breathlessly out of his office. He was too im- 
patient to take the elevator, so he ran down three 
flights of stairs. Then he discovered he had the 
wrong papers and took the elevator back to get the 
right set. But after he got down to the sixth floor 
again he had forgotten what was the subject in the 
papers that he wanted to discuss and who it was he 
wanted to see. | 
Mr. Fishcup returned to his desk and pressed the 
button for his chief assistant. Mr. Hubb appeared.: | 

"What about that contract for wire with the 
McGillicuddy people, Hubb?” 

“That was settled two 
months ago,” said Mr. 
Hubb icily. 

“Oh, so it was,” said 
Mr. Fishcup brightly. "In 
the press of business it 
had slipped out of my 
mind. That’s all, Hubb.”’ 

Mr. Fishcup pressed 
another button and Mr. 
Wittle appeared. 

“How about that little 
matter with the Puck & 
Buck Co?” Mr. Fishcup 
asked, not quite sure what 
the little matter was. 

“That isn’t due for two 
months yet,” replied Mr. 
Wittle. 

“Oh, so it isn’t,” said 
Mr. Fishcup brightly. ‘In — 
the press of business I had 
forgotten just when it was 
due. That's all, Wittle.” 

Then Mr. Fishcup pressed buttons summoning Miss 
Chard, Miss Lint, Mr. Horingham, Mr. Lunk and 
Milton and for the next half hour or so his office cer- 
tainly looked busy with everybody dashing back and 
forth. After that Mr. Fishcup did a little dashing 
himself. He dashed down to Mr. Snowgrass's office 
with a bundle of papers, but Mr. Snowgrass wasn’t in. 
He dashed up to Mr. Greenbaum’s office with another 
bundle of papers but Mr. Greenbaum was in confer- 
ence. Then Bill Jones happened to drop into his office 
and as good old Bill was a classmate he couldn’t very 
well dismiss him curtly, so they chatted until 5 o’clock. 

When Mr. Fishcup reached home he dropped 
wearily into a chair. 

“Tve certainly had a busy day,” he remarked. 

“What were you doing ?” asked Mrs. Fishcup. 

“Oh, a great many things,” said Mr. Fishcup 
vaguely, for he didn’t quite know himself. 

But Mrs. Fisheup knew. 


he remarked. But Mrs. 


The Birthplace of a Nation 
C. H. Yoder, of the Philadelphia House, Tells How History Was Made in the Quaker City 


< AND we will name it Phil- 
A adelphia,—the City 

of Brotherly Love.” 
What school boy cannot visu- 
alize the broad-brimmed, 
stately Quaker William Penn 
who in 1682 set apart “a 
quantity of land or ground 
plot (1300 acres) to be laid 
out in the most convenient 
place upon the river for 
health and navigation,— 
every purchaser of 500 acres 
in the country to be allowed 
10 acres in the town or city,—if the place will allow 
it.” Thus were established the original boundaries of 
the most historical city in America, considered by 
many the most picturesque and liveable city on the 
Continent. 

Philadelphia with its traditional background is a 
rare combination of city and small town. In num- 
bers of population it is the third largest city in the 
United States and in area larger than the combined 
areas of Boston, Cleveland and Baltimore, yet in its 
soul, Philadelphia has retained much of the small 
town. This is evidenced by its insatiable desire for 
street parades, its enviable pride in home ownership 
(almost 500,000 individual dwellings which distribute 
the population at less than five persons per dwelling) ; 
its rigid observance of the Sabbath; its negligible 
proportion of foreign population (less than 13% of 
the whole), its stability and predominance of the 
skilled artisan classes and its friendliness that comes 
from much joining of fraternal organizations. These 
are some of the contributing factors which have made 
the Pennsylvania metrop- 
olis a good place in which 
to live and work. 

Philadelphia is indelibly 
linked to the hearts of all 
Americans because it is 
the birthplace of our na- 
tional independence. Visi- 
tors who come to this 
Cradle of Liberty must not 
neglect to make a tour of 
its historical buildings. 
First among these is Inde- 
pendence Hall, the founda- 
tion of which was laid in 
1731 but not actually com- 
pleted until 1751. The 
building and furnishings 
preserved in most of their 
original setting are today 
a national shrine and Rev- 
olutionary museum. Here 
Washington was made 
Commander-in-C hief of 
the Continental Army on 


The Betsy Ross House 
where the first American 
Flag was made 


Independence Hall where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed 
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June 15, 1775, and the Declaration of Independence 
was signed and adopted on July 4, 1776. Here is 
located the prophetic Liberty Bell which with its 
defiant clang proclaimed “liberty throughout all the 
land and unto all the inhabitants thereof.” Close by 
is Congress Hall where the United States Congress 
met for the first ten years of its existence; also, Car- 
penters’ Hall, a sacred memorial to the first Conti- 
nental Congress and the birthplace of our Constitution. 
There is also the old Betsy Ross House still trailing 
its faded bunting and disheveled wreath, once the 
upholstery shop of an expert needlewoman who made 
the first United States flag, but today looking more 
than ever like an old curio shop. Christ Church with 
its old fashioned doorway and artistic iron gate, is 
also an eloquent reminder of colonial days. Inside this 
building the pews of Washington and Franklin are 
preserved in their original appearance and the ancient 
communion plate, gift of Queen Anne in 1708, is still 
used on occasions of great importance. In the grave- 
yard adjoining the church can be seen the grave of 
Franklin,—"venerated for benevolence, admired for 


talents, esteemed for patriotism and beloved for . 


philanthropy.” The original home of William Penn 
built in 1682 is also preserved. It was the first brick 
house in America, a quaint two-story dwelling re- 
moved from its original location to West Fairmount 


Park. Friends Meeting House on Arch Street, suc- 


cessor to "The Great Meeting House” built in 1695, is 
the Stronghold of Philadelphia Quakers today. Here 
meetings are held on First day morning and vocal ser- 
vice is frequent. The Custom House and Girard Col- 
lege, where the big silvery-gray Parthenon rises aus- 
terely above a cloud of foliage are among the finest 
specimens of pure Greek architecture in America. 
There is also the first 
United States Mint, estab- 
lished in 1790, containing 
a wonderful collection of 
coins and medals of all 
lands, which coins today 
two-thirds of all United 
States currency in circula- 
tion. These are some of 
the principal historic sites 
which show Philadelphia 
emblazoned in its bright- 
est colors. Now for a 
bird’s-eye view of the city 
itself. 

Instead of the narrow, 
winding, criss-cross 
streets so common in the 
early settlements, Penn 
devised the checker-board 
system of streets. Those 
running east and west, he 
named for native trees 
and those running north 
and south were numbered. 
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Broad Street, extending from League Island Navy Yard on the 
south to the city limits on the north for a distance of fourteen 
miles, is the longest straight street in the world. The business 
sections cluster about City Hall in the center of the City with 
the principal market places located on Market and Chestnut 
Streets. The latter on a Saturday afternoon presents a fair 
cross section of Philadelphia’s pulchritude which will match fav- 
orably against anything any other city can show. Camden, 
New Jersey, the home of Campbell's soup and Victor Talking 
machines, is situated opposite the Delaware River at the foot 
of Market Street. It will soon be accessible by way of the new 
Delaware River Bridge, which is the world’s largest single-span 
suspension bridge. Fairmount Park, extending along both 
banks of the Schuylkill River, is the largest city park in 
America. It contains nearly 100 miles of drives and paths 
which provide a last refuge for devotees of å Å 

foot and hoof. Here also are located the Te ener 


Zoological and Botanical Gardens and the from City Hall 
Tower 
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CARPENTERS HALL 


Photograph, Aero Service Corporation 


In the foreground is the $3,000,000 Sesquicentennial concrete stadium 
which seats 100,000 spectators. In the rear are some of the exposition 
buildings 


exhibits in Memorial and Horticultural Halls, buildings erected 
for the Centennial Exposition of 1876. Willow Grove is 
the principal amusement park known especially for its band 
concerts which are rendered within the shade of its tall 
maple, willow and sycamore trees. Beyond the city limits on 
the north lie the quiet hills and vales of Montgomery County 
with their plump orchards and old stone farm houses,—a 
beautiful section of country called Valley Forge. Here is 
located the National Memorial Arch and Washington Memorial 
| Chapel,—the Westminster Abbey of American history carved 
Carpenters’ Hall is a sacred memorial to the in stone. 


first Continental Congress and the birthplace of ” ; | 
our constitution By act of the Assembly dated (Continued on page 43) 
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Two pairs equals four queens 
in the coil finishing department 
where these double duplicates 
work. The girls with the 
vanity cases are (reading one 
way or another): Stella and 
Elsie Brichta and in the circle 
are Mae and Agnes Paloucek 


This old time flash back 
depicts an inventor dem-. 
onstrating a pole climb- 
ing apparatus evidently 
designed to entice 
cowboys into the lines- 
man’s trade. Apparently 
the old gentleman’s faith 
in the contraption is un- 
limited—up to a safe 
dropping distance 


The group of girls shown 
above were participants 
in the popularity contest 
held in connection with 
the noon day dance. They 
are (left to right) Misses 
C. Gerhardt, M. Kava- 
naugh, M. Gallagher, E. 
Ea ie Weller, L. Rygiel, T. 
er Wicz, E. Fitzsimmons, 
R. Basso, L. LeBroda and A. Lewis. At the left we have a corner of the dance floor during one of the noon dances, 
showing Gregory Formella pointing out some of the more complicated steps to three interested couples 
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A new Bell System flag (Below): Cousins of 


takes the air at Memorial Roald Amundsen are 

Field. As Chicago's winds these two brothers, mem- 

are exceptionally hard on bers of Hawthorne's Lead 

flags frequent replace- Press Room for the past 
ments are necessary to thirty years 

keep n re and span To the left is Andrew W. 

and Hawthornish and at the right Alfred E. 
Amundsen 
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The portrait above 
is that of Henry F. 
Moller, taken during 
a recent visit to 
Hawthorne. Mr. 
Moller started at the 
Kinzie St. Plant of 
Gray and Barton 
in 1877 and when 
Hawthorne was 
founded he moved 
with the old Power 
Apparatus Shops. In 
1906, when the big 
Works was a year 
old, he retired, hav- 
ing had 29 years of 
service 


‘The picture at your right shows a group of armature winders in the Power Apparatus Building of 1906, long ago 
remodeled into a warehouse and now known as the old Merchandise building 
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Our Question Contest 


F. E. Short, of the Chicago Graybar House, Sends In Winning Answer to Question 
“How Should You Live On 24 Hours a Day?” 


HE question answered this month is one that 
requires deep and intelligent thought. Just 
how should one divide his time to get the most 
out of life? For that is what is meant by the ques- 
tion "How should you live on 24 hours a day?” Per- 
haps many of us have not worked out a plan of life 
by which we devote a certain amount of time to work, 


if you smile you'll live longer. Do an honest day’s work and 
you can go home without the worry which ruins so many 
bodies. 

Maybe there's the kiddies or the garden or golf or what not 
— then a hot, wholesome meal—as a finish off—perhaps a book 
or paper or some other good reading or maybe a show. Occa- 
sionally a party or supper dance or the club. The wise man 
won't do without one, neither will he overdo either. 

Cleansing the body is just as necessary as feeding it and no 
matter how slight there should be a wash before retiring. Then 


recreation, rest and self develop- 
ment. Å certain amount of time 
must be spent in earning a living 
and the rest is just time on our 
hands to be spent in a hap- 
hazard fashion. But it is certain 
that those who sent in answers 
this month have given this mat- 
ter serious consideration and no 
doubt have some sort of a guiding 
plan. 

To F. E. Short of the Chicago 
Graybar House goes the award 
for the best answer, and a check 
for twenty-five dollars has been 
sent to him. 

Remember that there are still 
a few more days to send in an- 
swers to the question “What has 
Modern Machinery Done for the 
Worker?” 


Honorable Mention 


ACH day, 24 hours, I would spend 
as well—profitably, usefully and 
systematically as I could. 

There are in general four main divi- 
sions to the 24 hours: Ten hours which 
include one's work and the time con- 
sumed in getting to and from it. Eight 
hours spent in sleep; one hour at meals, 
leaving five hours of leisure. 

In the morning one should plan the 
day’s work, while en route to business, 
with a view to making the most of the 
day. At noon a walk in the fresh air 
is very beneficial; it increases one’s 
mental alertness for the afternoon. 

Upon returning home, the daily 
papers and dinner consume some time. 
The radio brings us music with our din- 
ner. Then we have the time remaining 


THE WINNING ANSWER 
to 
“How Should You Live On 
24 Hours a Day?” 


THIS question embraces all the prob- 
lems of a life time. To get the most 
out of one day we must realize the pur- 
pose of life. 


WHY ARE WE HERE? 


We are here to develop a character 
which will live thru eternity, and to 
leave the world better than we found it. 

No day is uneventful. Our character 


is being formed every hour of our lives. 
This, then, is our task :— 
To give cheerful, conscientious, eff- 
cient service to our employer, and help- 
ful, friendly cooperation and leadership 


to our employees. 

To be faithful in all the relationships 
of life, a true friend, a kind neighbor, a 
faithful and loving husband, wife, par- 
ent, son or daughter. 

To give as much as possible of time, 
money and intelligent thought to the 
work of Church and State, in order that 
the Christian civilization which has 
been entrusted to us by former genera- 
tions may not end with us but may be 
passed on to our children in an advanced 
form. 

To spend sufficient time in exercise, 
recreation and rest so that we may 
“keep fit” for the work of the future. 

This is the days’ work. This is the 
life of true happiness. 


F. E. SHORT, 
Chicago Graybar House. 


for a restful night’s sleep. 
—G. E. Faupel, 
Department 6141, Hawthorne 


EDICAL authorities affirm each 
24 hours should be divided into 

8 hours work, 8 hours play, 8 hours 

sleep, not specifically defining our ac- 

tions during these periods. Reason dic- 
tates nothing specific could be set up as 

a firm table of conduct, but boiled down 

I think if we spend: 

8 hours in a sincerely conscientious en- 
deavor to satisfy the demands of our 
employer, building up a reputation 
for ourselves that will permanently 
establish our value, insuring con- 
tinued livelihood, and 

8 hours in the development of a sound 
mind and body through study, clean 
recreation and proper conduct, giv- 
ing more than a passing thought to 
God and the welfare of our fellow 
beings, also devoting a portion of this 
period to the benefit of our com- 
munity that posterity may know us 
for more than just a name—then 

8 hours of sweet, refreshing sleep will 
follow as a fitting climax to well 
spent efforts made possible by a con- 
science free from anxiety arising out 
of, misconduct, selfishness or lazy 
uselessness in the first 16 hours. 

—H. Reynolds 


N open eastern window. The room 
is flooded with light and air. 

Several long sips of air. A few 
swings and twists of neck, limbs and 
the trunk, and a rubbing in crystal 
clear water. 

All creation is filled and thrilled with 
the advent of a new day. The very at- 
mosphere is laden with expectancy. 

Eight hours, or more, in dexterous 
handling of the previously planned de- 
tails for the day. But superimposed on 
and automatically interlocked with 
these details, an everlasting search for 
new and better methods and plans. 

The scene changes. Faint stars in 


till bed time which we can spend as we choose. This can be 
used for immediate pleasure or future pleasure and profit. A 
certain amount of amusement and relaxation are good for any- 
body, but five or six hours a week, or an hour an evening, 
should be devoted to study. 

This, in brief, is my idea of making the most of the twenty- 
four hours in the day. 

—A. E. Sunny. 


cc ARLY to bed and early to rise, etc.” 

Early to bed may be a bit old fashioned in this day of 
fast automobiles and jazz, but arising early is still popular 
with the man of sound body and alert mind. 

A light meal of nourishing food and some exercise—possibly 
a walk to work or the old "Get ”em up” army style, starts you 
off on the job right. 


If you feel right it won't be hard to smile all the day andof life. 
12 


the heavens of the future have been discovered—stars that to- 
morrow may become of the first magnitude. 

Another thrill; another anticipation of added color and 
beauty and usefulness. 
_ And now a little dip into the deepest and best and noblest 
in literature, art or amusements; a little roaming in the rounds 
of the past and the future; a little hope and thankfulness; 
then a deep oblivion till the dawn of the next day—and an- 
other round of the dial has been completed. 

There is not much time for a “sip-and-bite” in this busy life. 

—E. Erlendsson, Hawthorne 

I" Is a puzzle to me how anyone can divide the twenty-four 
i hours into segments, like a pie, and have each one just the 
size it ought to be. So many amusing things come up that it 
seems one ought not to miss—such as a theatre party, or a 
musicale, or a dance. Perhaps the thing to do is not to live on 
a schedule but to add the sauce of adventure to the drab salad 
—Flapper 


The Evolution of a Business 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tion of its growth and size you might be interested 
in knowing that in 1924 the sales of these foreign 
associated companies were approximately forty-four 
million dollars. 


Sale of International Western Electric Company 


Following the war a tremendous demand appeared 
on the horizon for additional telephone facilities in 
foreign countries, notably in Europe. To the problems 
of increasing manufacturing plant facilities abroad 
were added problems of operating foreign telephone 
systems, a field outside the provinces of the Western 
Electric Company, but one which the International 
Telepheae and Telegraph Company was prepared to 
undertake. And so the ownership of our foreign 
telephone business was disposed of to this company, 
and thus by withdrawing from this foreign field we 
were able again to devote our resources more exclu- 
sively to the Bell System and our other interests in 
the United States and Canada. 


Supply Business 


By 1925 the Supply business of the Western Elec- 
tric Company had reached annual sales of sixty-seven 
million dollars, with more than thirty-five thousand 
customers and fifty-five distributing houses in import- 
ant cities. As this business grew, the difference in its 
character aS compared with our work for the Bell 
System became more marked. It was already the 
largest merchandiser of electrical supplies in the 
world, so that separation was determined upon and 
this business has now been incorporated as the Gray- 
bar Electric Company. 


The Western Electric Job of Today 


During the transition from pioneer days it is inter- 
esting to observe how each one of the different units 
of the business supported the other; how each one 
helped to bear a common burden of expense; and how, 
when business conditions were unfavorable in one 
direction they were very often equalized by better 
conditions in another field. As these divisions grew 
in size and strength they have become separate busi- 
nesses and the tendency with us has been growth and 
sub-division rather than growth and consolidation. 
It has become evident that these major changes in 


the business have enabled the company not only to 
better attain its primary objective of service to the 
Bell System but are making for the development of 
the separate units themselves. 

The Western Electric business of today, with its 
$250,000,000 of sales requires a specialized and func- 
tional organization to care for this large volume of 
transactions. Our job remains: 

First, and most important of all, to manufacture 
and to purchase and deliver wherever needed the 
equipment and materials used by the Bell System. 

Second, to carry on this business through selling 
agents in this country and foreign countries so that 
the products of the company’s factories and the inven- 
tions which ‘it owns may have the greatest possible 
use. 

Our principal selling agents in this country are 
the Graybar Electric Company and in foreign coun- 
tries, the International Standard Electric Corporation, 
the manufacturing subsidiary of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


The Organization of the Western Electric Company 


The organization of the Western Electric Company 
during this long period has passed through many 
evolutions. I shall not describe the functions of the 
thirteen general departments under which we operate 
today, but this information is available to any of you 
who may be interested. 

You will hear first hand how we carry this job for 
the Bell System, from the speakers who will follow 
today. 

In closing I would emphasize that in performing 
a manufacturing and distributing function for the Bell 
System our first consideration is never a question of 
how much the traffic will bear, but rather at what 
prices we can render an adequate service which will 
provide a fair return upon our investment. 

In this activity we are performing an economic 
service for the public, to which many have and are 
devoting their lives as a profession. It is a work both 
interesting and inspiring and one which continually 
presents new problems. In it we find the same pro- 
fessional pride and dignity which marks the learned 
professions with which you are so familiar. 


Soldiers, Attention! 
HE House of Representatives, on May 25, 1926, amended the Act of the World War Veterans Insur- 
ance extending the period one year to July 2, 1927, for reinstatement and conversion of Yearly 


Renewable Term Insurance. 


They have also provided that the Director of the Insurance Division may make available another 
form of policy which will be a Five Year Level Premium Term convertible any time during the five 


years. 
near future. 


The rate and other details have not been worked out but this information will be available in the 


Sunburn, Sun Stroke and Heat Exhaustion 
By Dr. Jean F. Wolfs, Kearny Works Chief Surgeon 


T is quite appropriate at this time of year to give 
I a few words of advice on the effects of heat, in 
the hope that more prompt treatment may be 
given in emergency. More particularly is a slight ac- 
quaintance with the causes and results of abnormal 
heat conditions necessary that we may be able to pre- 
vent accidents. 


UNBURN occurs when the unaccustomed skin is 
too long exposed to the burning rays of the sun. 
The degree of burn depends upon the time of ex- 
posure and the amount of protective pigment in the 
individual’s skin. Thus blondes with but little pig- 
ment in the skin are more likely to get a bad burn 
than those of darker complexion. 

If one is careful in limiting at first the time of 
exposure to the sun’s rays, one can very readily ac- 
quire a gradual burn of the parts exposed without 
going through the very painful experience following 
an unwise and excessive exposure. The individual 
whose skin is lacking in pigment and who usually 
suffers from the action of the sun’s rays can modify 
his usual burn by application to the skin before ex- 
posure of some oily preparation such as olive oil, cold 
cream or cocoa butter. 

While even very painful sunburn is seldom harm- 
ful, if too great a portion of the body is burned, or 
the burn goes through the true skin, a serious condi- 
tion may follow as a result of the development of 
poisons from the killed tissues. 


NSOLATION, heat stroke and sun stroke are terms 

used to denote the most severe form of disease due 
to excessive heat. Sun stroke, while the most com- 
mon term, is the least descriptive since we now recog- 
nize the fact that the direct actinic rays of the sun 
cause sunburn but cannot directly penetrate the skin. 
Heat stroke occurs in places of excessive tempera- 
tures where no direct sun light enters. 

The normal mechanism for keeping the body tem- 
perature constant is very delicately regulated by a 
nerve center in the brain known as the heat regulat- 
ing center. As the body temperature goes above nor- 
mal this center automatically causes a dilatation of 
the blood vessels in the skin. This produces an in- 
creased radiation of heat from the body. The heat 
regulating center also has a direct action on the pores 
of the skin causing increased perspiration. As this 
moisture is evaporated a large amount of heat is ab- 
stracted from the body. This loss of heat by evapora- 
tion is well demonstrated in the porous clay and can- 
vas water containers in use in warm climates where 
ice is not available. 

Long continued exposure to excessive heat re- 
sults in a chemical change in the cells of the body 
with production of poisons from the broken down 
cells. These poisons probably derange the heat regu- 
lating center, for it is not at all uncommon to find 
temperatures of 110 degrees in severe cases of heat 
stroke. Temperatures of 115 degrees have been 
reported. 
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In heat stroke the onset of the attack is at times 
very sudden, unconsciousness developing at once. 
More often there are symptoms preceding the attack 
such as dizziness, restlessness, nausea, great thirst 
and weakness. These symptoms may precede the at- 
tack by several days. They should be watched for 
and treated promptly. 

When the actual attack begins the patient becomes 
stuporous, sometimes with convulsions or delirium. 
More often the attack commences with complete 
coma. The temperature is well over 105 degrees, the 
skin is hot and dry, the pulse rapid and of poor 
quality. In the severe cases death may occur in from 
one to two days. In some heat waves there have been 
as high as forty per cent of deaths among those af- 
flicted, and there is a high percentage of permanent 
brain injury in those who recover. In these the heat 
regulating center seems to be permanently disabled. 
People who have once suffered from heat stroke can- 
not stand high temperatures. 

In the treatment of this condition it is always es- 
sential to summon the best medical assistance avail- 
able. In the meantime try to reduce the patient’s 
temperature. Get him into the coolest spot that can 
be found, remove clothing and bathe him with cold 
water or ice water, keeping up a circulation of air by 
fanning. Artificial respiration may at times be 
necessary. 

Heat exhaustion is the term usually applied to a 
less severe form of disease resulting from excessive 
heat. The causes are the same, and a case of heat 
exhaustion may terminate in true heat stroke. 

In heat exhaustion the patient is faint and com- 
plains of headache and dizziness. The skin is pale, 
cold and moist, the temperature is subnormal and the 
pulse rapid and weak. The general condition re- 
sembles shock. The treatment therefore differs from 
that described above. Heat to the body is often indi- 
cated, also mild stimulation with aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. These cases almost always recover with 
proper treatment. | 

A third and still milder form of trouble arising 
from excessive heat is known as heat cramps. This 
condition is characterized by spasms of the muscles. 
It generally occurs in the legs or abdominal muscles. 
The treatment of this condition consists in the appli- 
cation of heat and the use of proper drugs for the 
relief of pain. 


HE foregoing description of the effects of heat 

will point to the fact that the condition can gen- 
erally be prevented. If ever an ounce of prevention 
was worth a pound of cure, this is a typical place for 
its application. Common sense plus a little knowledge 
is the necessary formula. 

The general health should be kept in the best 
possible condition. This is of course true in the 
prevention of any disease. 

Avoid all excesses. This is applicable to work or 
recreation in extreme heat where humidity is high. 
It is more applicable to (Continued on page 44) 
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Testing Metals for Telephone Making 


på "lle By G. R. Brown, Chief of Inspection Development Laboratory, Hawthorne A 


HE quality of elasticity in a material is utilized 

in many practical ways. Robin Hood made his 

long bows from the seasoned wood of the yew 
tree because this material has a high degree of elas- 
ticity. The old swimming hole was not complete 
without its spring-board, nor the country road with- 
out its barefoot boy with a rubber sling-shot. 

This quality of elasticity is very important in tele- 
phone making—or indeed in any of the mechanical 
arts. For example, steel is used universally for the 
construction of springs to be used as stored-up power 
when compressed, or as cushions to absorb sudden 
shocks. In the construction of telephone apparatus, 
we also use large quantities of non-ferrous metal, such 
as nickel-silver and phosphor-bronze as spring ma- 
terial, because these alloys do not rust or corrode as 
easily as steel. 

All elastic or spring material may be stretched, 
compressed or bent many. times and still retain its 
original elasticity. However, this is true only to a 
certain extent. If a bow is bent too far, if a 
spring is stretched beyond its limit, it no longer will 
return to its original form, but retains a permanent 
set. For every elastic material there is a limit, called 


H.W. 39102-A (2-20) 


These curves show the elastic limits and ultimate strength 
on representative specimens of metal 


P. Labus determines by means of the scleroscope the 
hardness of a form milling cutter 


the limit of elasticity, to which it may be distorted 
without injury to its original properties. 

This point, the elastic limit of a given material, is 
very important in the design of apparatus. Especially 
in the construction of springs, which are compressed 
thousands of times, is it very important to know defi- 
nitely just how far the spring may be distorted with- 
out injury. Not only in springs, but in many other 
pieces of equipment such as drills, driving shafts, and 
frames, the elastic limit must be known to guard 
against too brittle (non-elastic) material. 


In telephone apparatus, large numbers of flat 
springs are used, as well as coiled springs of steel 
music-wire. In order to provide very compact tele- 
phone exchange apparatus, it is necessary that all 
apparatus be made as small as possible. For this 
reason, it often becomes necessary to design springs 
to operate very near their elastic limit. This, in turn, 
necessitates the close determination of the elastic 
limit of the material to be used in the springs. 


It is known that, working below the elastic limit 
of a given material, the stretch (or as physicists call 
it, the strain) is exactly proportional to the force or 
stress applied. That is, a force of ten pounds will 
produce twice as much stretch as a force of five 
pounds. When the elastic limit is reached, however, 
the strain increases more rapidly in proportion to the 
stress applied. This is due to the fact that the elas- 
tic force of the material has been exceeded, and the 
little particles are now being held together only by 
the mechanical forces of interlinkage. As the applied 
stress is further increased, the particles of the 
material are separated more and more, and the stretch 
increases very rapidly. Finally, the particles can no 
longer hold together, and the material breaks. The 
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The Olsen Extensometer as used on a .505 inch round steel 

bar in the Riehle Machine, testing for elastic limit 


stress, or force, required to break a test sample of 
material is called the ultimate or tensile strength of 
the material. It is expressed in pounds per square 
inch of cross-section, making it a quantity inde- 
pendent of the size of the test specimen. 

The elastic and strength qualities of a few 
representative materials can be compared from 
the following table of approximate values. The 
tensile strength, given in the second column of 
figures, is the pull (in pounds per square inch of 
cross section) required to break the material. 
The per cent elasticity is the ratio of the elastic 
limit to the tensile strength (the figures in 
column 1, divided by the corresponding figures 
of column 2). 


Material Elastic Tensile Per Cent 
Limit* Strength* Elasticity 
Aluminum 11,000 22,500 49 
Brass “A” 60,000 100,000 60 
Copper, cast 10,000 25,000 40 
Copper, hard drawn 32,000 64,000 50 
Duralumin 50,000 80,000 62 
Nickel Silver “B” 55,000 105,000 52 
Phosphor Bronze “A” 55,000 120,000 46 
Phosphor Bronze “C” 70,000 115,000 61 
Mild Carbon Steel 35,000 60,000 60 
Swedish Spring Steel 150,000 275,000 55 dr * 


* Values expressed in pounds per square inch. 
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instruments used are quite similar. The test speci- 
mens are placed under tension in a testing machine, 
and the amount of extension or stretch of the speci- 
men is read by means of a strain gauge or ex- 
tensometer attached to the specimen. 

On heavy specimens, such as a .505 inch round, we 
use an Olsen extensometer set in light punch marks 
at a distance of 2, 4, 6, or 8 inches between centers. 
By the compounding of small lever movements, each 
division on the dial represents an actual extension 
of .00006 inch on the test specimen itself. By taking 
readings of the increase in length of the specimen cor- 
responding to definite increases in the force applied, 
and plotting these readings against each other, we 
can readily determine the point at which the strain 
begins to increase more rapidly than in exact propor- 
tion to the applied stress. As we have noted before, 
this point is the elastic limit. As soon as it is defi- 
nitely established, the extensometer is removed. The 
stress on the specimen is then increased until rupture 
occurs. The maximum load reached determines the 
tensile strength of the specimen. 

In working with very thin materials of less than 
.050 inch thickness, it is necessary to use a specially 
designed extensometer. It must be extremely light 
and very accurate to avoid errors due to the small 
load applied. Such an instrument has been designed 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. The entire in- 
strument weighs less than 2.2 ounces and readings 
may be taken on the dial to indicate an actual exten- 
sion of .0001 inch on the test specimen. This ex- 
tensometer, designed for either 2 or 8 inch gauge 
lengths, may be clamped on either fine wire or sheet 
specimens. It is being used successfully on .002 inch 
sheet duralumin stock, such as is used in the dia- 
phragm material for our types 373 and 387 trans- 
mitters. 

As such sensitive measuring instruments will regis- 
ter trains due to any trans- (Continued on page 36) 
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One of the functions of the Inspection Devel- G. W. Humphreys, on left, taking readings of elongation on flat 
t Laborat t Hawth is to det - phospher bronze "A” wire and G. R. Page maintaining machine 
opment Laboratory at Hawthorne 1s to determine balance and taking readings of load. The picture shows the use 


the elastic limit on various materials of both of the "Last Word” Extensometer on light material under test 
heavy and thin gauge thickness. The problem is for elastic limit in the Olsen Universal Tester. The vernier - 


the same in general for both thicknesses and the 


balance indicator can be seen on the disc to the left of the 


operator’s hand 
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H. F. Albright— World Traveler 


In Antwerp, in the gardens of the 
late General Mols, for many years 
head of affiliated Belgium company 


In London, Mr. Albright and others 
look over the plant at Woolwich 


Mr 


Golf, in England, with one 
of St. George’s famous 


old caddies Sandy Herd, the Brit- 


ish professional golfer, 
compliments him 


Resting in a steamer 
chair with President 
DuBois as a travel- 
ing companion. This 
picture and most of 
the others on this 
page were taken ona 
ir: European trip made 

b r. Albright, Mr. 
Talking shop in Belgium | = SS DØ oi a and Mr. 
with a veteran One of the best of the later pictures of Mr. Albright Thomson 
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The Inquiring Mind 


The Story of the Lesser Known Sides of That Personality Which Was H. F. Albright 7 


oe ENVY your state of mind—satisfied with so 
much and worrying about nothing, instead of 
being satisfied with very little and constantly 
grubbing around after something new. I am sorry I 


ever began looking into the se- 
crets of nature. A thing that 
another person can pass with a 
mere glance I must run down to 
rock bottom, and if I fail am 
eternally dissatisfied. Don't get 
mixed up too deep in science for 
instead of enjoying the phenom- 
ena of nature you are asking 
yourself. the whys and where- 
fores. 

“If you undertake the task of 
studying the natural sciences you 
open a phenomenon and lo! you 
are confronted by several others. 
Unravelling these you are con- 
fronted by a thousand others and 
when the time comes for death to 
claim its own you die with the 
conviction that you know less 
than you did when you started.” 

This excerpt is not from the 


H. F. Albright in 1890 


writings of a philosopher thumbing his dusty tomes, 
not from a Doctor Faustus contemplating a dreadful 
bargain that he might learn more of the secrets which 
so fascinated him, but from a letter written to an old 


friend by a nineteen year old 
boy. It is remarkable for its 
maturity of thought. And it is. 
remarkable further in that it pre- 
sents in a way the philosophy of 
its writer—Henry Fleetwood Al- 
bright. 

We spoke in the last issue of 
the NEWS of the facts of Mr. Al- 
bright’s life and death; we told 
how he had started out as an office 
boy, a courageous lad entirely 
upon his own resources, how he 
had through study and persever- 
ance risen to be a Vice-president 
and a director of the Western 
Electric Company and a force in 
scientific factory planning and 
management. But we said little 
about the quality of the mind 
behind these tangible facts. And 
that is perhaps the most interest- 
ing story of all. 
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Mr. Albright's love for good literature is shown in the appreciation of Joseph Conrad written less than two years before 


his death 
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If Henry Fleetwood Albright had a slogan it was 
“Find the facts and you find the answer.” In the 
excerpt of the letter we have quoted above, this phi- 
losophy was beginning to take shape. “A thing that 
another person can pass with a mere glance,” said he, 
“I must run down to rock bottom.” There are many 
examples of this unusual quality of mind. One inter- 
esting one occurred when the Hawthorne hospital was 
about to be built. Mr. Albright bought all available 
books on the subject of hospitals and hospital con- 
struction and by the time actual work upon the 
structure was to begin he was, it is said, as well 
informed as any specialist in hospital construction and 
arrangement of equipment. 

Another revealing episode took place during a 
period of expansion prior to the building of the 
Hawthorne Works. It was thought necessary to 
enlarge the manufacturing facilities 
and the prevailing opinion among 
the company officials was that Sec- 
tion G of 463 West Street would 
have to be completed to accommo- 
date new machines. Mr. Albright 
did not think so. He expressed the 
opinion that the shops could be made 
to accommodate some forty new ma- 
chines. Mr. Thayer, at that time 
President of the Western Electric 
Company, told him to prove it. 
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Mr. Albright enjoyed the game and held the opinion 
that, if he could learn enough about the theory, he 
could play it well. Accordingly, he got all sorts of 
books on golf and after digesting these made at his 
home where he always kept a drawing board, a set 
of diagrams showing just how a ball should be struck 
for a desired flight. The theory was sound enough. 
He knew as much about golf as any professional. But 
when it came to coordinating knowledge and muscular 
control, there was a different story. He remained al- 
ways just an average good player. 

The habit of reading and study brought about one 
incident which Mr. Albright was fond of telling as a 
story on himself. A man who had charge of setting 
piece rates failed to satisfy Mr. Albright who felt that 
the scientific methods of an engineer should be ap- 
plied. Finally he called him into his office. 
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Working with W. F. Hendry, he 
ultimately did so. 

First, he got at the facts. He had 
complete new floor plans made for 
he was not willing to trust to the 


accuracy of the existing ones. He 


and Hendry checked the new plans 
themselves one Saturday night at 
eleven o’clock. Then he had small 
cardboard templates made accord- 
ing to scale of machines, benches, 
and every kind of manufacturing 
equipment that the company used. 
For days he sat at his desk juggling 
these templates in every possible 
combination until he found the one 
which allowed the most equipment 
in his given space. This is said to 
have been the first use of templates 
in factory layout—a scheme in quite 
general use today. When the com- 
bination was settled in his mind, he 
himself traced the position of the 
machines on the floor plans. It was 
on the strength of these plans that 
Mr. Albright’s recommendation was 
approved. The work of actually in- 
stalling the machines began, and 
while foremen protested that it was 
impossible, the change worked out 
exactly as Mr. Albright had fore- 
cast it. Needless to say, a great deal 
of money was saved for the com- 
pany. 

This studious habit of mind ex- 
tended even to such things as golf. 
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“Dan,” he said, “Tve 
found fault with your 
methods many times and 
I’ve tried to tell you just 
what I wanted, but I don’t 
seem to make any impres- 
sion on you. Perhaps I 
did not outline my ideas 
clearly. Now here, in this 
issue of the American Ma- 
chinist magazine is a 
masterly article on setting 
piece rates. It was evi- 
dently written by a man 
who knows his subject 
from A to Z. I want you 
to read it.” 

“T have read it,” was 
the quiet reply. “In fact, 
I wrote it.” 

There were in addition 
to this fact-finding atti- 
tude of mind two other 
qualities in the personality 
of H. F. Albright which 
combined to make of him 
a builder. These were 
force and energy. All men 
who served in his staff or 
were in other ways closely 
associated with him attest to this latter quality. His 
capacity for work was prodigious, and he expected 
something of the same ability from those he chose as 
immediate assistants. A love of the sea brought to 
his speech many nautical terms, one favorite being 
“He came through a hawse pipe” referring to a man 
who had worked his way up from the bottom. It was 
his boast that every man on his staff had "come 
through a hawse pipe.” 

The forcefulness of the man became apparent at a 
time when most men are more concerned about the 
color of their ties and socks than with business facts. 
A stock clerk (later to be closely associated with him 
but then meeting him for the first time) started to ask 
whether he should fill an order for wire with red core, 
which was the best grade; white core, which was the 


Mr. Albright in native costume during a stay in Japan 
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blue core, which was the 
poorest grade. Albright 
was then just twenty-four 
years and, though he had 
been in the Company but 
a comparatively short 
time, knew all about the 
customer and the require- 
ments. He turned upon 
the clerk, and banged his 
fist upon his desk. 

“If you send anything 
but red core,” he roared, 
“Ill skin you alive.” 

When one imagines the 
reply to such inquiries on 
the part of the average 
young man of twenty- 
four, one realizes that 
Albright never was aver- 
age. Some years later, 
when the West Street 
power plant was being ex- 
panded, Mr. Albright in- 
sisted upon buying an 
engine made by a com- 
pany which at that time 
was a strong competitor 
of the Western Electric 
because he felt that this engine was the best one ob- 
tainable for the job. The entire sales department 
opposed him. They were aghast at the idea of buying 
from a competitor. Mr. Albright stuck to his guns. 
He got the engine. 

There was still another quality which contributed 
largely in making Mr. Albright the great builder that 
he was. That was his firm belief in the wisdom of 
approaching problems scientifically. One instance 
serves to show not only the far-reaching results of this 
conviction but the haphazard manufacturing methods 
of the early days. 

Years ago, part of the telephone instrument was 
nickel-plated and foremen carried formulae in their 
heads. There had been trouble for several days with 
the quality of the plating. (Continued on page 44) 


FURTHER APPRECIATION FROM MR. ALBRIGHT’S ASSOCIATES | 
a | MHE news of Mr. Albright's death was a great shock to me, despite the fact that it was not unfore- 


Seen. 


As I look back now it seems clear that I must have had continually in mind a sort of 


unconscious belief that he would sooner or later reach a turning point and climb back up the 


hill to health and vigor. 


My long years of association with him in the Western Electric Company developed a great admiration 


for his ability as an organizer and leader. 


To me Hawthorne has always meant Albright, and I doubt if 


there is a finer monument in American industrial life to any man than Albright erected in the spiritual 


and material Hawthorne. 


Will you not convey to my old friends and associates in the Western Electric Company an expression 
of my deep sympathy in the loss they have suffered in the death of one who for many years has so potently 


influenced the growth of the Company? 


President, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
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T was my great pleasure to have known intimately H. Fleetwood Albright, my friend and associate for 
| more than forty years, through all of which we were in intimate business and social contact. He was 

a genius in everything he did; never can I remember his presenting a plan which had not been well 
thought out, with the result that the Western Electric Company has to-day its wonderful plants at Haw- 
thorne, Illinois, and Kearny, New Jersey—products of Mr. Albright’s brains—and with them an organized 
body of trained specialists, all of which stand at the top in the eyes of industry. His genius and skill 
will be missed by us all, but no one will miss his genial companionship and friendly advice more than I. 

I knew him intimately in his family life, as I did all of its members, among whom he proved to be a 
loving husband and father. 

I think I can say without hesitation that no man in the Bell System ever contributed more to it than 


did he. 
MEK A er 


President, 
Graybar Electric Company 


foreign field who had both official and personal contact with him through the twenty years or 
more during which he was connected with the International Western Electric Company, now In- 
ternational Standard Electric Corporation, and its foreign associated companies, in the planning and 
operating of their factories in various parts of the world. 
Wherever we had any major manufacturing problems he was our wise and friendly counsel. The plants 
of our associated companies in England, Japan, Belgium and France bear evidence of his influence. | 
We always felt his sympathetic understanding of our special difficulties. It was evident that he had 
in his soul the love of travel, the broad viewpoint, the enjoyment of struggling with conditions different 
from those encountered at home. Mr. Albright enjoyed life in Japan or in Europe just as much as his 
international associates. He was at home in a rickshaw in Tokyo or a gondola in Venice. He loved the 
adventure of a new undertaking, particularly in a strange land. He loved the sea and its ships, many of 
them carrying the products of Hawthorne to distant peoples. He was a good sailor. The ship, swinging in 
the storm, and the crash of the waves had no terrors for him. On the contrary, man’s age-long battle with 
the elements, perhaps more vivid at sea than elsewhere, stimulated him. He looked forward to his voyages 
on which the Company’s business frequently called him. To his work he brought a unique ability to com- 
prehend unusual local conditions, to understand the peoples with whom he dealt, and a remarkable range of 
vision. 
The admiration and friendship for Mr. Albright and the sense of personal loss at his death, is testified 


to by cables and letters from all parts of the world. 
An international man has gone on. ° 


Executive Vice President, 
International Standard Electric Corporation 


Me I add a word of tribute to the memory of Mr. Albright in behalf of his many friends in the 


sult with him regarding certain technical details of a building we had under construction in Montreal. 

At that time the Western Electric had no financial interest in our Company and he was under no obli- 
gation to help us, and at first I felt I was getting a rather cold reception, but soon realized that he wanted 
to find out what sort of a person I was before he undertook to help me, and I like to think that my personal 
friendship with him came about as a result of that interview. 

Mr. Albright was appointed a Director of the Northern Electric Company, Limited, in 1918, so we 
naturally consulted him continually in connection with our manufacturing problems and, in spite of the 
relative unimportance of some of our problems, compared with those which he had to deal with at Haw- 
thorne and in Japan and Europe, he somehow made us feel that he was particularly interested in the Cana- 
dian situation. 

I like to remember him as I saw him the last time he came to Montreal, when he spent a week-end 
with us and we had several games of golf together. He was a man of exceptionally strong character and a 


most congenial companion, and to us in Canada he was a real friend. 
A; 7 Mei 


President, 
Northern Electric Company 


I THINK it was in 1905 that I first met Mr. Albright when, at Mr. Thayer's suggestion, I went to con- 
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Phantoms of ’76 Mingle With Phantom Circuits 


Installers Work in the Shadows of Historic Relics of Revolutionary Days 


CHOOL - HOUSES the 
S country over echoed 
more loudly than ever 
this year to youthful voices 
rendering “Give me liberty 
or give me death!” And 
fittingly so. One hundred 
and fifty years have run 
W through the hour glass since 
t those words flickered like a 
fiery battle-cry through the 
in In- thirteen colonies. And in 
Phila- A $ å 
this sesqui-centennial year 
there is some magic that 
impels us to span the gap of time and draw closer to 
that drama of freedom. 

Five Installationites beckon us on this imaginary 
journey. They would guide us to places where the 
vigor of that rough-hewn civilization of ’76 came to 
grips with the heavy hand of experienced tyranny. 
And they know these places, for in this day and age 
they are scenes of the installer’s modern craftsman- 
ship. 

So accepting the invitation, we hop with modern 
disregard for distance, directly to Atlanta, Georgia. 
There, F. R. Mitchell, directing installation activities 
from the Division 11 office, welcomes us and intro- 
duces Miss Vida Hale as our guide. 

Miss Hale reminds us that following the Stamp 
Act, the Southern colonies, as well as the Northern, 
prepared for hostilities. In 1775 they had their own 
governments and were furnishing supplies to besieged 
Boston. The citizens of Mecklenburg County, N. C., 
anticipated the Declaration of Independence at Phil- 
adelphia by nearly fourteen months and adopted one 
of their own. That was in May, 1775. In the winter 
of last year, Miss Hale says in contrasting tone, 
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Installation men completed several large jobs there 
to meet increasing telephone traffic. We are used to 
such accomplishments, but a group of phantom fig- 
ures, wearing cocked hats, blue coats and leathern 
boots, who have mysteriously joined us, shake their 
heads in bewilderment. 

At Thomasville, Georgia, installers putting in a 
new power plant drive out with us on our imaginary 
visit to Fort Moultrie. Here Miss Hale exclaims, 
“Presto!” The calendar slips back to June 28, 1776, 
and, looking closely, we observe a wave of red-coated, 
high-hatted soldiers storming the walls which spout 
smoke from Colonial powder. Within, General 
Charles Lee and Colonel William Moultrie exhort the 
small band of Pennsylvanians, Virginians and Caro- 
linians to stand fast. The fighting reaches a climax 
and the flag falls outside the fortress. Through the 
smoke a man leaps upon the parapet, snatches up the 
flag, scales back and plants it firmly upon the ram- 
part. Rubbing our eyes we gasp, “That’s Sergeant 
Jasper,” and we know the attack was repulsed. 

Charlestonians point with pride to other landmarks. 
The Old Powder House, now maintained by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, is a museum 
of revolutionary relics. Magnolia and Middleton 
Place Gardens, considered by some the world’s choic- 
est spots, are scenic legacies of "76. The home of 
John Rutledge, first colonial governor of South Caro- 
lina, still stands and we follow the pointing hand of 
a native Charlestonian to an old brick house when he 
remarks, "General Cornwallis’s headquarters in 1780.” 

Being in Charleston now, we take a look at the job 
completed there by installers last winter, but are 
interrupted as Miss Hale says something about "the 
evacuation of Charleston.” 

The date slips back to December, 1782. Charleston 
rings with paeons of joy. The British are leaving. 


Oo DA 


Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington, is only ten miles from the Division 4 office 
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A few are downcast, loyalists to the crown who stay 
despite their peril. Just before noon the Colonials, 
foot-sore and weary, draw up before the State house. 
Far out, the British fleet of 300 sails lays in a vast 
curved line. Then, “Light Horse Harry” Lee's Cav- 
alry clatters into the guarded streets, escorting Gen- 
eral Green and Moultrie, Governor Matthews and 
other dignitaries. Through the eyes of General 
Moultrie we see “both citizens and soldiers shed 
mutual tears of joy.” 

Bidding farewell to Miss Hale, we greet E. N. 
Searles who, from the Division Four office in Wash- 
ington, directs installation activities in territory that 
includes Virginia where in Wakefield, George Wash- 
ington was born. Between Washington, D. C. and 
Mt. Vernon, where Washington retired after his 
second presidential term, is the old city of Alexander 
where Miss Mildred C. Blandford, now our guide, 
takes us. This town was a thriving community when 
the site of the National Capitol was an untravelled 
wilderness. Amid these scenes eight Western Elec- 
tric men worked a short time ago. Washington’s 
brother helped found the town and in the Old City 
tavern, Washington recruited his first command in 
1754 and a year later received his commission in 
General Braddock’s staff. 

With this comment on Washington’s early days, 
Miss Blandford whisks us to Yorktown, where the 
final military act of the drama transpired. During 
the world war of our days, the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company maintained a small 
central office there. But on our pilgrimage through 
older historic times, the sound of battle reaches 
our ears as the calendar whirls back to October 9, 
1781. Eight thousand Britishers are stationed 
there and with the firing of the first shot by Gen- 
eral Washington, the struggle commences. French 
and American troops totalling 16,000 encircle them 
and at last the weight of numbers are on the side 
of the Colonists. For several days the firing con- 
tinues and on October 17, Cornwallis, sensing the 
desperation of his position, offers surrender. We 
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St. Andrews Episcopal Church at Charleston, South Carolina— 
built in 1706 
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find nothing to mark the spot, where the hilt of a 
British sword in an American hand symbolized the 
end of the conflict. But a tall shaft marks the place 
where men fought and died in the breastworks. 

In Annapolis, Miss Blandford conjures up for us 
the picture of Washington resigning his commission 
as Commander-in-chief of the Army before the Con- 
gress of the United States meeting in the State 
House in 1783. Incidentally, she remarks, Annapolis 
got its first telephone service just about one hundred 
years later when two private lines were installed. 
Two years ago Western men put in a power plant 
addition and installation of additional lines is planned 
later this year. 

On a mountain, outside of Charlottsville, Virginia, 
where a Western job was put in, stands Monticello, 
the mansion built by Thomas Jefferson in 1770. The 
carving on a gravestone reads, "Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
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The home of John Rutledge, first Colonial Governor of 
South Carolina, at Charleston 


Freedom, and Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

That University, Miss Blandford informs us, is 
in realty a greater monument to the man. It is 
located in Charlottsville. For fifty years, Jefferson 
dreamed and planned for a great institution for 
the free education of Virginia men. He envisioned 
it as the most enduring of his life works. 

Virginia, too, had her Paul Revere, says Miss 
Blandford. Across the street from the Charlotts- 
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A replica of a camp hospital on the site of one of the originals, 
attached to General Wayne’s brigade, at Valley Forge 


ville Courthouse an old building stands on the site of 
“Swan Tavern,” where lived Jack Jouett, the inkeep- 
er’s son. Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, was 
moving with the state Legislature to Richmond. 
Fearing capture by British raiders, who were sweep- 
ing the state with fire and massacre, they stopped at 
Charlottsville, but the raiders were hot on their trail 
and advanced unsuspected to within forty-five miles. 
Then Jack Jouett appeared on the scene. Suspecting 
their purpose, he saddled a horse and raced them to 
Charlottsville. While the raiders kept to the main 
roads, Jouett struggled through thicket, stream and 
hedge. He won and got there in time to give warning. 

Our journey now takes us from Miss Bland- 
ford to the western fringes of the conflict, 
where pioneer life was at its rawest. From 
the Division Five office in Cleveland, J. J. Foley 
superintends installation over a territory where 
colonists fought for a foothold against the 
rigors of nature and hostile Indian tribes. O. 
L. Akins now guiding us, describes how the 
British induced the Indians to side with them 
and, up and down the Ohio valley, attacked the 
frontiers which were then the outposts of the 
New England Colonies. 

The British at this time maintained a fort 
and important trading post at Detroit. The 
chief outpost of Detroit was Fort Dearborn- 
ville, now Dearborn. From here “Captain 
Pipe” and Chief “Little Turtle” sallied forth 
on their scalping expeditions that sometimes 
extended as far south as the Ohio River. Time 
flies? “Well, at this place,” remarks Mr. Akins, 
“Installers have put in one of the largest indus- 
trial automatic exchanges in the world.” 

Continuing on our pilgrimage, we come east 
again to Philadelphia from which E. H. 
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| Schroeder’s Division Three Forces contribute 
to modern telephone history amid a hundred 
scenes hallowed by a more ancient history. 

R. L. Goldenberg takes us a short distance 
above Norristown, Pennsylvania, where the 
installer of Division Three is wont to work 
intermittently. It is sunny and pleasant in these 
hills on the west bank of the Schuylkill River 
but Mr. Goldenberg remarks, “Here were the 
darkest days of the war in the bitter winter of 
1777-78” and we know it is Valley Forge. He 
shows us the entrenchments of the Continental 
army, miles of which are still visible. The 
camp ground contains a well-kept State Park 
and monuments erected to Washington, Wayne, 
Steuben and other commanders. The Valley 
Forge Museum is filled with colonial mementos 
and the celebrated Washington memorial chapel 
is the mecca for artists from all over the world. 
Mr. Goldenberg then takes us to Bridgeton, 
N. J., also well known to the Philadelphia In- 
staller. The town is on the Cohansey Creek, a 
tributary of the Delaware. Tea ships, warned 
that it was unsafe to land their cargoes among 
infuriated colonists, tried to turn back. But 
the colonists got some of their cargo and dis- 
guised as Indians, burned it. Behind an old 
iron fence at Greenwich, hard by, the sun beats 
down on a monument, where the inscription pro- 
claims, “Tea Burner’s Monument, erected in 1908 in 
honor of the Patriots of Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, who on the evening of December 22, 1774, 
Burned British tea near this site.” 

We visit the installers putting in additional equip- 
ment at West Chester, near Chadd’s Ford, where the 
British defeated the Continental troops before they 
took Philadelphia. On a hill stands an ancient build- 
ing, the home of John Chadd. At Chadd’s Ford 
evidences of the famous battle greet our eyes: the 
octagonal school house and the Birmingham Friends’ 
Meeting-house, where the (Continued on page 43) 


Photograph by The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Washington’s Headquarters at Valley Forge, which he rented fur- 
nished from the owner for one hundred pounds for six months. 
This discloses the fact that high rents are not exactly a new idea. 
Headquarters is just as it was in Washington’s time, with furniture 
duplicated so one may see just how the commander lived 
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Blacksmith-Shop Billiards 


This Ancient Pastime is Fast Taking Its 
Place as a Regular Hawthorne Sport 


ACK in the days when Homer meant poetry 
and not Babe Ruth's daily exercise and Greeks 
were composing epics instead of menus, one 

of the favorite pastimes between stanzas was heav- 
ing a slab of rock to show their strength and marks- 
manship. 

Out at Hawthorne, between telephones, they have 
taken to a modern version of this pastime, which in 
these days is called barn-yard golf, but which, a few 
years ago, when you didn’t have to go to a zoo to 
find out what a horse looked like, was called horse- 
shoes. 

Outside of a few changes in name, the rock heav- 
ing pastime of the versemakers has been altered very 
little on its trip down through the centuries. One 
branch of the sport became the discus-throwing event 
of Olympic fame, while the other developed into a 
game called quoits. 

More recently, it seems, some Scotchmen got en- 
thusiastic over the game, but because of the cost of 
quoits, they substituted old horseshoes. The substitu- 
tion became so popular that today the horseshoe 
branch of the sport is far more popular than quoits. 

For years this sport has existed at the Works un- 
recognized in official club circles. Departmental 
matches were held wherever there was vacant space. 
Pegs were driven, coats were peeled, and the battle 
was on. Bringing the sport into the lime-light suf- 
ficiently to warrant its adoption on the regular sport 
program, however, can be credited to Hawthorne’s 
youngsters. Their annual horseshoe tournaments 
under the auspices of the Boys’ Activities Committee, 
have attracted so much attention that an unprece- 
dented revival of the barn-yard pastime has resulted. 

Interest in sailing the steel sandals has grown to 
such an extent that recently the Hawthorne Club con- 
structed fourteen horseshoe courts to accommodate the 
hundreds who like to get out and wrap a few ringers 
around the stakes during noon-hours or after work 


Hawthorne girls have organized an interbranch horseshoe league. 
Here is a group of players watching Miss Nolan of the Merchandise 


branch getting ready to ring the camera man 


W. P. Randall, President of the Hawthorne Club, tossing 
the silver shoe in the ceremony which featured the opening 
of the fourteen horseshoe courts 


in the evening. These courts were built with all the 
care usually employed in constructing putting greens. 
The new playing grounds are standard clay courts, 
made in accordance with the rules of the National 
Horseshoe Pitching Association. 

The courts were officially opened by W. P. Randall, 
president of the Hawthorne Club, who tossed a silver 
horseshoe as part of the opening day ceremonies. 
Heralded by bugle calls, "Big Bill” stepped onto the 
new courts, accompanied by J. H. Deardorff, who 
heads the new activity. President Randall aimed a 
moment and then the silver shoe sailed through the 
air, the signal for a barrage on all fourteen courts 
as several interdepartment men’s leagues and a 
women’s interbranch league got under way. 

The barrage has kept up ever since during 
noon hours and after working hours on the 
new courts. 

Some of the girl tossers are as able as the 
men and it may be that Hawthorne’s first 
horseshoe champion, to be picked this fall, will 
be a woman. 


O W. H. Lange of Kearny and W. H. Lange of 

Savannah the NEWS apologizes. When recording 
the advancement of W. H. Lange of Savannah in the 
May issue of the NEWS we confused the two and much 
to the amusement of their friends had Mr. Lange of 
Savannah travelling all over Hawthorne and Kearny. 

The facts in the case are these:— 

W. H. Lange was employed in April, 1910 as a stenog- 
rapher at Savannah. In October, 1916 he went to 
Atlanta in the Stock Maintenance Department. He 
came back to Savannah June, 1918 as Storekeeper and 
has now been appointed Stores Manager there. 


Important Promotions 


C. L. Rice Becomes Hawthorne Works Manager and S. S. Holmes Is Made 
Assistant Works Manager 


L. RICE has been appointed Works Manager 

and S. S. Holmes Assistant Works Manager 

* of the Hawthorne Works. F. B. Uhrig has 

been appointed Acting Southern District Manager 

of the Graybar Company during the absence of H. W. 

Hall. E. S. Gregg has been made Senior Statistician 
in charge of general statistics at Broadway. 

C. L. Rice joined our company in 1902 taking the 
student course at New York. For the first two or 
three years he worked in practically every shop 
department at the New York Plant, learning the 
essentials of machine operation, set-up and tool- 
making. One of his first jobs 
was that of making a punch 
and die in the tool room. 
The period from 1902 to 
1905 was an important one, 
providing him with a broad 
knowledge of company man- 
ufacturing processes to 
serve as a background for 
his later progress. Mr. 
Rice’s career from the time 
he began equipment engi- 
neering work in 1905 has 
been a story of intelligent 
hard work, combined with 
an exceptionally thorough 
grasp of details and aided by 
a keen perspective and a 
fund of sound common sense. 
He became chief of the Or- 
der Entering Department in 
1907, took charge of the 
Detail Design Department a 
few months later and in the 
latter part of the same year 
became Chief of the Output 
Department. Shortly after- 
ward he was made Clerical 
and Production  Superin- 
tendent at New York, a posi- 
tion he occupied until 1911 
when he went to London to 
take charge of the Company's allied factory there. 

After three years spent in England, Mr. Rice came 
to Hawthorne as Superintendent of the Production 
Branch. In 1923 he was made Assistant Works Man- 
ager in charge of the Production, Inspection and 
Clerical Branches, which he held until his present 
promotion. 

S. S. Holmes entered the Company's apprentice 
course at Clinton Street in 1900. His first work was 
factory cabling. After several years of shop and in- 
stallation experience, Mr. Holmes spent some time in 
the Engineering Inspection Department, followed by 
a term in the Experimental Laboratory. He went into 
the Equipment Department in 1904. Two years later 
he was transferred to New York to take charge of the 


F. B. Uhrig 
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Detail Design Organization and the following year 
he was made Head of the Experimental Laboratory. 
From this time until his transfer to Hawthorne 
as Superintendent of Inspection in 1909 he was, 
Assistant Engineer of Methods, Assistant Chief 
Inspector and then Chief Inspector of New York. 

In 1921 Mr. Holmes became Assistant General 
Superintendent of Installation and the following year 
was made General Superintendent, which position he 
held until the latter part of 1923 when he returned to 
Hawthorne to assume control of the Operating and 
Technical Branches, his position at the time of the 
present change. 

F. B. Uhrig entered the 
employ of the Company as 
an office boy at Chicago in 
1881. After a term of serv- 
ice as collector, editor and 
service and credit man he 
was made Manager at Den- 
ver in 1903. The following 
year he was transferred to 
Kansas City in the same 
capacity and was made 
Western District Manager 
two years later with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. His 
offices were shifted to St. 
Louis and back to Kansas 
City. After being granted 
a leave of absence in 1921 he 
was placed in charge of Cen- 
tral Stocks at Chicago in 
1924. When the rapid devel- 
opment of Florida started 
recently he was transferred 
to Miami to take charge of a 
branch there and a rather 
difficult situation due to con- 
gested shipping and an un- 
precedented demand. He 
held this position until he 
was made Acting Southern 
Manager. 

E. S. Gregg was for a number of years a student 
and teacher of economies. During the war he was 
a captain engaged primarily in General Staff statis- 
tical work. Later he was statistician for the Ameri- 
can International Corporation. During the past few 
years he has been Chief of the Division of Transporta- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Commerce cooper- 
ating closely with Secretary Hoover on questions 
affecting transportation, communication and ques- 
tions of distribution, warehousing and foreign trade. 


E. S. Gregg 


ACK SCULLIN, Foreman of Wood Finishing in the Phila- 
delphia Distributing House is a baseball fan who has not 
missed an opening baseball game of the American League in 
Philadelphia since Connie Mack’s Athletics began the season 
of 1902. Jack has already asked off for the opener next year. 
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Little Things That Count 


By L. R. Peters, Purchase Engineering Division of the General Purchasing Department 


T may seem a simple matter to buy such common- 

place items as erasers, pencils, pins, clips, rubber 

bands, etc., and it probably is, if the purchasing 
of these items is conducted in a matter-of-fact routine 
manner. But if we buy on a truly scientific basis it 
becomes a different story and some very tangible re- 
sults, in the form of actual money savings, may be 
realized. 

We are all buyers of one kind or another. Each one 
of us is his own personal purchasing agent for cloth- 
ing, the comforts of life, his home, furniture, and 
other necessities. Everyone knows how to buy or at 
least thinks he does. For this reason, up to a few 
years ago the field of purchasing was not considered 
capable of passing as a profession or thought of as 
requiring any special technique or scientific training. 

This gives rise to the popular thought that any one 
can buy pins, lead pencils and other articles of office 
supplies and that the real job is their skillful and 
economical manufacture. This may still be the feeling 
of some of our readers who look upon buying as a 
routine performance. While it is true that the manu- 
facture of these articles presents many interesting 
and intricate problems, scientific buying also involves 
the settlement of many knotty questions before the 
goal of purchasing savings may be attained. 

The old method of purchasing, still used to a large 
extent, consisted principally of securing discounts 
from established list prices. What these discounts 
amounted to depended largely upon the buyer’s ability 
of persuading salesmen to make concessions. For- 
ward-looking purchasing organizations, the Western 
Electric Company being the first among these, realized 
the inefficiency of the old method and set out to 
develop a new purchasing technique based upon scien- 
tific principles. 


HIS new purchasing technique is founded on 
standardization, knowledge of the costs of pro- 
duction and of market trends, and the development of 
long term contract arrangements. By standardization 
the principle of quantity buying is established. 
Through a knowledge of costs the purchase prices are 
built up with a fair profit allowance included. By 
knowing market trends it is possible to purchase at 
the low points of the market. Through the develop- 
ment of longer term contracts reduction in the amount 
of sales effort and clerical expense are obtained, which 
are reflected in reduced purchase prices. Further 
economies are possible through manufacturers being 
able to contract for their raw materials in quantities 
and to maintain longer production schedules. 

For the case of standardization let us give you a 
little example: 

Consider the executive starting the day’s work in a 
smiling mood. His telephone rings and a voice an- 
nounces that the information asked for a day or so 
ago is at hand. Executive asks voice to hold ’phone 
while he gets the papers on the subject. Asks secre- 
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tary to bring them. Passes a few pleasantries while 
secretary is looking for the papers. Presently he finds 
he hasn’t any more pleasant thoughts to pass but still 
no papers. Excuses himself for a minute to see if she 
is coming. Not in sight. Picks up ’phone again, 
having thought of some new things to say, but not so 
pleasant this time. While talking his secretary 
arrives with but one paper on the subject and an- 
nounces that this is all she could find. She assures 
him that all the papers were clipped together when 
she placed them in the file but they are not together 
now. 

Executive turns to ’phone, feeling a little worse 
about it, and explains that his papers have become 
mislaid but will write down the information. Reaches 
for pad and one of the nicely sharpened pencils in desk 
drawer. All set, he starts making notes, whereupon 
pencil point breaks. Yes—yes’s the voice while reach- 
ing for another pencil. Again starts taking notes. 
Lead is so hard he can't write with it. Discards pencil 
and reaches for another. After getting one, realizes 
he missed much of what voice had said and inciden- 
tally lost a good part of his smile. Hangs up receiver 
muttering some very unpleasant things about pencils, 
clipped papers and secretaries. 


O information, no papers, wasted time and a 
spoiled disposition, right at the start of the day’s 
work. 

Realizing the amount of wasted effort he starts to 
analyze the situation in order to find the cause and 
prevent its future occurrence. Knowing he has an 
efficient secretary his attention turns to the clipped 


papers. If the clip had held he would have had the 
papers. 
Remedy: Better clips. 


He then turns to the pencils. If the pencil had had 
strong lead, of the right hardness he would have had 
his information. 

Remedy: A pencil with strong lead that writes 
well. 

From his analysis comes the realization that his 
organization must have a better clip and a better 
pencil. 

The standardization of such items has been largely 
accomplished for the Bell System. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
through its Bureau of Supply Investigations, assisted 
by the General Purchasing Department of the 
Western Electric Company, has done very effective 
work in this field. An example will suffice to illustrate. 

The Associated Companies were using every con- 
ceivable type of paper clips. Trouble was frequent 
due to the clips failing to hold papers together. The 
Bureau set to work and after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion designed a clip which was as foolproof as clips 
can be. Its merits were recognized and adopted as the 
standard clip of the System. Everybody who has 
used the standardized (Continued on page 44) 
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The Queen of the May and her court at the Third 
Annual May Party of the Philadelphia House 


The losing bowling team of the Philadelphia League was dele- Esther Mc- 


gated to wait on the table at the dinner given to the winners Caffery, 
Queen of the 


May, in her 
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Steps in Industry 
Buying This Year’s Cake With Next Year’s Bread, By E. E. Lincoln 


HROUGHOUT the world we are known as a 
| nation of wasters and careless spenders. With 
the enthusiasm of youth we are forever dis- 
posed to chase the far end of rainbows. Our natural 
resources have been not merely consumed but fre- 
quently utterly destroyed in a manner which shocks 
the average European. For all of us, one of the 
hardest jobs in the world is to live well within our 
incomes. 

No sooner have we made up our minds to budget 
our expenses, save, and provide for the future, than 
some high-pressure salesman comes along and tells us 
that if we will buy an article now, which can be paid 
for by monthly instalments over the next year, we 
will be putting the budgeting principle into effect in a 
very practical way, and will be learning the essentials 
of saving! Automobile and radio manufacturers, de- 
partment stores, advertising agencies, and—surpris- 
ing to note—even some bankers, have recently tried 
to defend the practice of paying for this year's 
luxuries out of next year's prospective income. 


ANY of those who worship the god of “Volume” 
in business have even tried to pervert the 
science of economics to their own ends in order to 
prove that living beyond one's income will reduce 
costs of production, create more wealth, and raise the 
standard of living for each of us. It has sometimes 
been erroneously claimed that if we increase our con- 
sumption this year by drawing on future income, we 
will thereby create more work and more permanent 
business for everyone! 

What are the facts? We are not here discussing 
the problem of financing “producers’ goods,” such as 
railways, office buildings, light and power stations, 
by means of borrowing. Such projects pay their way 
out of annual earnings, and, if properly managed, in- 
crease the general well-being. 

On the other hand, if we borrow, or pledge our fu- 
ture income, in order to buy those commodities which 
we use only for ourselves, and which yield no money 
income, we begin to be on dangerous ground. To be 
sure, there is frequently ample justification for buy- 
ing “durable consumers’ goods,” such as a house, long 
before we have accumulated enough money to pay the 
entire cost. Yet, this common transaction is some- 
times accompanied by a good deal of risk and even 
by loss. 

However, if we try to buy such things as automo- 
biles, phonographs, furniture, and clothing, by small 
down payments and the balance to be paid over a 
series of months, we are spending the income which 
we hope to have, for goods which perish rapidly as 
we use them. 
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S long as our earnings continue unchanged, and 
while there is no unexpected accident, sickness, 
or other contingency, we may be able to pay the bills. 
But whenever business conditions become less favor- 
able and employment is less steady, those who incur 
obligations in this manner are confronted with the 
alternative of depriving themselves of the necessities 
which they need at present in order to pay for the 
luxuries which they have been enjoying in the past. 

The money and labor which are spent in the pro- 
duction of unnecessary goods are thereby diverted 
from the production of necessities. If we spend more 
for luxuries this year, we have less to spend for neces- 
sities. We cannot ultimately consume any more 
goods merely because we buy them before we are able 
to pay for them. All that we do in this process is to 
try to raise ourselves by our boot straps. 

Further, it is a very expensive proposition to buy 
perishable goods on time payments. The actual price 
is greatly enhanced by interest payments, commis- 
sions, losses, the cost of credit investigations, and 
other expenses which result from doing business in 
this way. 


UT the dangers do not stop here. When certain 
industries are artificially stimulated through in- 
stalment selling during a period of prosperity, plants 
are expanded and investment in those industries is 
increased without much regard to the normal demand 
for the product. However, when a natural decline in 
prosperity follows—and periods of unusual prosperity 
are nearly always compensated for by some depres- 
sion—many who pay cash cease to purchase, and 
practically all of those who buy on instalments find 
that their income is decreased to such an degree that 
their new purchases must stop. Further, many of 
the articles sold during a period of abnormally high 
business activity will tend to be repossessed by the 
sellers, thus coming on the second-hand market, and 
thereby decreasing still further the sale of new 
goods. This, of course, means a sharp decline in em- 
ployment in the industries involved, together with a 
corresponding drop in purchasing power. 

All of this means that spending in excess of our 
income tends to increase the fluctuations in business 
and thereby to increase the cost of doing business, 
and makes our actual standard of living lower than 
it otherwise would be. We cannot live on cake. If 
we exchange next year’s bread for this year’s pastry, 
we should not be surprised at a little indigestion, and 
we may go hungry! 


Multiplex Transmission by Carrier Currents 
By J. Warren Horton, Bell Telephone Laboratories 


TTENTION has often been called to the magni- 
A tude and complexity of that portion of the 
telephone plant with which the average tele- 
phone user has no contract. On one hand there is the 
subscriber’s desk-set, and on the other central-office 
switchboards, telephone cables, cross-country pole 
lines, and all the enormous transmission network 
which makes it possible for any one of the 15,000,000 
subscribers’ stations in the United States to be con- 
nected with any other one. The subscriber’s station 
constitutes only about three percent of the total tele- 
phone equipment necessary for furnishing communi- 
cation facilities. 

Although it is undoubtedly true that the 
majority of us are more familiar with the 
telephone instruments on our desks than 
with the means by which they are con- 
nected to the instruments of those with 
whom we converse, we all have seen some 
of the open-wire telephone lines and aerial 
cables which connect the cities and towns. 

Over these telephone lines it is custom- 
ary to say that speech is transmitted or 
that pictures may be transmitted. This is, 
however, entirely incorrect. The only 
thing which is ever transmitted in any 
electrical communication system is an elec- 
tric current. Certain characteristics, deter- 
mined by the particular message or signal 
to be carried, are imparted to this current 
by the sending apparatus. By virtue of 
these characteristics the message, whether 
in the form of a spoken word, the music of 
an instrument, or the light and shade of a 
photograph may be reproduced by suitable 
recelving apparatus. 

During the last twenty-five years a great 
deal of attention has been given to the 
study of these currents and, as a result of 
the increased knowledge of their charac- 
teristics, methods for their transmission 
have been vastly improved. 
In this work it has been 
found that the frequency of 
an electric current is one 
of its most important char- 
acteristics. Now the idea of 
“frequency” is very closely 
related to the idea ot 
“pitch” with which we are 
all familiar in music. If one 
strikes any key on a piano 
there is sent out a train of 
acoustic waves, and the fre- 
quency of these waves is 
the same as the pitch of the 
note which is sounded. If 
the note, for example, is 
middle “C” there is a train 
of waves leaving the piano 
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at the rate of 256 per second. The frequency is then 
256 cycles per second. Placing the transmitter of a 
telephone system where these acoustic waves fall upon 
its diaphragm permits the sound waves to control the 
current through the transmitter. A series of electric 
waves is then sent over the telephone line, which are 
a more or less faithful copy of the air-waves and have 
the same frequency, or frequencies if the sound is 
complex and involves harmonics. 

It has long been known that sounds in general are 
made up of waves of different frequencies and 
different intensities. In our Laboratories methods 
have been worked out for the separation 
of complex sounds into the component 
waves and for measuring the intensities of 
these waves with unusual accuracy. A 
graphical presentation in Figure 1 of some 
of these measurements shows the fre- 
quencies and relative intensities of two 
speech sounds and of three instrumental 
tones. Itis at once apparent that to trans- 
mit the complex current which results 
when the piano is played, it is necessary to 
provide a line capable of transmitting any 
current having a frequency within the 
range corresponding to the range in pitch 
of the piano scale. The currents resulting, 
when a speech wave falls upon the trans- 
mitter diaphragm, contain components 
covering a considerable, although smaller, 
range of frequencies. 

Every type of line used in electrical 
communication has its own frequency 
range. For example, a transatlantic cable 
is incapable of handling frequencies as 
high as those required in telephony and is 
consequently restricted to telegraph sig- 
nals. The telephone cables forming the 
trunk lines between our large cities will 
transmit currents having any frequency 
below about 3,000 cycles. The long open 
wire lines, on the other 
hand, have a frequency 
range extending as high as 
35,000 cycles, considerably 
more than is needed for a 
single telephone conversa- 
tion. 

One of the most fruitful 
accomplishments in elec- 
trical communication dur- 
ing the past few years has 
been providing means for 
utilizing this frequency 
range of the open-wire line. 
The general method of 
transmission is known as 
“carrier-current telephony” 
or "carrier-current telegra- 
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phy,” as the case may 
be. Its commercial 
success has been due 
largely to the develop- 
ment of vacuum-tube 
modulator circuits and 
of filter networks. 

A modulator may be 
thought of as an elec- 
trical device whose 
output is not directly 
proportional to its in- 
put. Such a device dis- 
torts electrical waves 
which pass through it, 
and in addition it com- 
bines waves with each 
other in such a way as 
to produce new waves 
which are sometimes 
most useful to the tele- 
phone engineer. For 
instance, if waves of 
two different frequen- 
cies are fed into such 
a device, the output 
current will contain, 
among other compo- 
nents, a wave whose 
frequency is the sum 
of the frequencies of 
the original waves and 
one whose frequency 
is the difference of the 
two. If the input is a 
high-frequency alter- 
nating-current—generally called the "carrier”—and a 
group of low frequency currents forming a complex 
signal-wave, it is found that the resulting current 
components may be divided into two groups, one made 
up of currents with frequencies greater, the other 
with frequencies less, than that of the carrier. It is 
also found that the first of these groups duplicates 
the original signal with respect to the relative am- 
plitudes and frequency separations of its component 
members. In fact it may be thought of as the original 
signal moved to a new position on the frequency scale. 
The second group of currents is in effect a mirror 
image of the upper group. In commercial carrier- 
telephone systems it is found necessary to transmit 
only one group or “sideband,” to permit the reproduc- 
tion of the original signal. 

The function of a modulator then is to translate a 
signal wave to a new position on the frequency scale. 
It is this translated signal wave which is transmitted 
in carrier-current operation. A similar device is used 
at the receiving station to return the signal to its 
original position. Since the change in frequency is 
determined by the frequency of the carrier, it is 
necessary to supply this remodulator with carrier of 
the same frequency as that used with the modulator, 
in order that the signal may be retranslated exactly to 
its original position. The diagram of Figure 2 shows 
the composition of the signal waves in various parts 
ot an elementary carrier system. 
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In one form of com- 
mercial carrier system 
the carrier is trans- 
mitted over the line, 
along with the side- 
band. In more recently 
developed systems, 
however, the carrier 
is independently gen- 
erated at each end of 
the line. 

Given this possibility 
and method of trans- 
lating a signal wave to 
any desired position in 
the frequency scale, 
and also the possibility 
of returning it to its 
original position, there 
is opportunity of util- 
izing to their full ex- 
tent the transmission 
capabilities of an open- 
air line which so much 
exceed the require- 
ments of a single 
speech-message. By 
moving different mes- 
sages to different and 
not overlapping parts 
of the available fre- 
quency range multiplex 
carrier-current opera- 
tion becomes possible. 
For each message 
which is to be so dis- 
placed from its usual low-frequency position å modu- 
lator is required. In order to connect several modu- 
lators to a single line at the transmitting end and at 
the receiving end to separate the currents associated 
with a given message from those associated with other 
messages, it is necessary to use band-pass filters. A 
low-pass filter is one which passes currents from a 
given frequency down; a high-pass filter passes them 
from a given frequency up. Å band-pass filter is one 
which combines certain elements and effects of these 
two filters. It readily transmits currents having fre- 
quencies within a certain specified range but restricts 
transmission above and below this range. A suitable 
band-pass filter, therefore, will permit the passage of 
all the necessary component waves of a given message. 

The arrangement of filters and modulating circuits 
for a three-channel carrier system is shown in Figure 
3. This illustrates the so-called "directional-grouping” 
scheme in which currents transmitting signals from 
east to west are all assigned to one continuous portion 
of the frequency range and currents transmitting 
signals from west to east to another portion. Currents 
sent out by any of the modulators shown at the left 
pass through their respective band-filters and through 
filter A. Filter B, however, prevents them from en- 
tering the receiving circuits at the same terminal. 
Similarly filter A prevents currents received from the 
other end of the line from entering the sending appa- 
ratus. Filter B, however, (Continued on page 43) 
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Hawthorne Rod and Wire Mill Screened 


We Shall Soon See Movies of This Picturesque Department 


F you were to make a trip through the Hawthorne 
Works and, out of the thousands of interesting 
operations, single out the one that fascinated you 

most, you would very likely pick the rod and wire 
mills, if only from the thrilling memory picture of 
huge glowing copper bars transformed into writhing 
snakes of metal by the giant squeeze of the massive 
rolls. 

This part of Hawthorne seems to symbolize the 
entire Works. Here you can see the actual “spinning” 
of the threads of speech so often figuratively referred 
to in telephone advertising. Everywhere is action. 
Muscular men, faces glistening in the ruddy light, 
swing the writhing copper in and out of the powerful 
all-devouring rolls. Overhead, monorail cranes dart, 
carrying heavy coils of thick wire, for the intricate 
machines that whirr mysteriously and draw it out as 
fine as human hair. There is nothing else quite the 
equal of it, even at Hawthorne. 

Of course, it isn’t possible for everybody to visit 
the rod and wire mill, so the mill is preparing to tour 
the continent in the shape of a Western Electric 
moving picture film. 

C. W. Barrell, chief of our Motion Picture Bureau 
at New York, has recently completed the directing of 


“On Location.” 


a film covering the activities of the entire mill from 
the time the copper bars arrive at Hawthorne to the 
burlapping of the finished wire. 

Among the feature scenes the film depicts how the 
copper ingots are fed into the furnace on a conveyor, 
and how the heated bars are swung into the huge 
“break down” mills, whose rolls, with their smaller 
and smaller circular grooves, successively roll them 
thinner and thinner, and longer and longer. A bar 
that is but 54 inches in length when it comes from the 
furnace is stretched in these mills to 266 times that 
dimension. 

Other “shots” show how the copper is cleaned by 
“pickling” it in an acid bath; the overhead monorail 
that carries the cleaned copper rod into the wire mill; 
the machines that draw it through diamond dies to the 
desired size. 

The camera also registered some of the interesting 
supplementary processes, such as the manufacture of 
the diamond dies used in wiredrawing. In order to 
get the most possible use out of these expensive dies, 
they are originally made for the minimum sized wire 
and when they have worn too large for one size, they 
are reamed out into larger sizes. 

As far as possible a complete motion picture record 


Director and camera men “filming” the rod and wire mill 
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has been made of the various 
processes. Mr. Barrell has been 
very careful to insure technical 
accuracy but he has also kept 
in:mind the need of making the 
films appeal to the general pub- 
lic. Other of the latest develop- 
ments in telephone making were 
also filmed. A complete record 
of -the new Ceramics Depart- 
ment, in which Hawthorne 
manufactures its own protector 
blocks, lamp caps, and other 
ceramic products, is the most important of these. 

The new films are to occupy a prominent place in 
the Company’s educational film library, which is an- 
nually bringing the Company’s achievements before 
audiences all over the United States and Canada. 

The demand for well made industrial moving 
pictures is large and is constantly increasing. 
Theatres are glad to include them in their programs 
and their patrons like to see them, as was recently 
evidenced in New York when one of the Company’s 
older films, showing the cutting and handling of tim- 
ber for telephone apparatus, was run on the same 
program with Douglas Fairbanks to the evident en- 
joyment of the audience. 

«The World's Telephone Workshop,” a picture that 
shows the telephone makers at Hawthorne at their 
skilled and intricate tasks, is one of the most popular 
of the films now in circulation. During the past year 
it has been shown in practically all of the leading 
theatres of New York and Chicago. 

Besides serving theatres throughout the United 
States and Canada, the Company film bureau is now 
supplying films to between five and six thousand ex- 
hibitors in schools, colleges, churches and Community 
Centers. Some sixty of the leading colleges of the 
United States are showing Western Electric films 
regularly as visual supplements to the curriculum. 
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A "Still” from the new company film 

of the rod and wire mill, showing a 

copper ingot being removed from the 
furnace ready for rolling 


Photographing the diamond dies used 
in the drawing of the finer sizes of 
copper wire 
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Until recently this film service has been conducted’ 
entirely from New York but there is now also a 
branch at Hawthorne, serving the Chicago district. 


RANK A. KETCHAM, Executive Vice-President of the 
Graybar Company, had conferred on him the degree of: 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering by the Colleges 
of Engineering and Architecture of the University of Michigan 
at the Spring Commencement last month. The degree was con- 
ferred on Mr. Ketcham as of the class of 1897 in recognition: 
of his services and contributions in the field of mechanical and 
engineering science. | 
He was born at Saginaw, Michigan, and after obtaining his 
preparatory education, he attended the University of Michigan 
where among other activities he demonstrated his aggressive- 
ness on the gridiron. His business career was started in the 
Western Electric Company where he began as a clerk in the 
Chicago offices in 1900 and rose rapidly to the position of 
Central District Manager. He became General Sales Manager 
in 1918 and five years later was appointed General Manager 
of the Supply Department which had been separated from the 
Telephone Department. When the Graybar Company was in- 
corporated he was made Executive Vice President. 


HE fifty-sixth Graybar Distributing House was opened at 

Reading, Pennsylvania, recently. The new warehouse and 
branch office will be in charge of T. J. Hopkins, formerly of 
the Philadelphia House. The building in the business section 
of the town is located for the convenience of customers and 
will carry a complete line of Western Electric products and 
other electrical supplies. It is expected that a ready market 
for this merchandise will be found among the 700 Reading 
manufacturing institutions of varying size and their people. 
Å normal growth of this house is looked forward to in this 
the third industrial city in one of the greatest industrial states 
of the country. 


Testing Metals for Telephone Making 
(Continued from page 16) 


verse stresses, it is necessary to use very carefully 
aligned grips for holding the specimen. For the very 
thin materials, we use a set of self-aligning jaws, 
which tend to equalize any variation in the machine 
pulling screws, and to minimize stress concentrations 
at any point. 

It is very important in determining the elastic limit 
of materials that a uniformly slow rate of loading be 
maintained, and that a very sensitive and highly ac- 
curate testing machine be used. Our machines are 
calibrated by loading them with standard “dead” 
weights. All knife edges and bearings are clean and 
kept in alignment at all times. A motor drive, com- 
bined with a friction 
clutch, allows us to obtain 
a constant testing speed 
of only .05 inch per min- 
ute. 

To facilitate the main- 
tenance of a balance on 
the machine during a test, 
as well as to allow rapid 
readings of the applied 
load, we have designed a 
Special indicator that 
throws the balance indi- 
cation, the reading of ac- 
tual load applied, and the 
test specimen, all within 
easy observation of the 
operator. This indica- 
tion of balance is also 
much more sensitive to 
minor load variations 
than the one afforded by 
the usual type of machine. 

One of the materials 
tested with this equipment 
is phosphor bronze “A” 
flat wire, used for the 

“shepherd- crook” springs 
in the universal type keys. 
These keys, in the ringing 
and listening circuits of 
switchboards, are sub- 
jected to extreme wear, 
and the springs must be 
made of the very best 
material. 

An interesting labora- 
tory application of the 
elastic properties of steel 
is that of a standardizing 
box for calibrating our 
large testing machines 
over the range in which it 
is impractical to use dead 
weights. It consists of a 
hollow cylinder of alloy 
steel having a high elastic 
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An Amsler Standardizing Box shown as used in calibrating 
a 30,000 pound Riehle Testing Machine 


side view of 
Extensometer attached to a phosphor bronze flat wire 
test specimen 
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limit. The cylinder is filled with mercury. There 
are two diametrically opposed openings in the cylin- 
der, in one of which a glass capillary tube is inserted, 
and in the other a plunger having a vernier adjust- 
ment. Working within the elastic limit of the steel, 
for fixed loads applied to the cylinder, there will oc- 
cur corresponding definite changes in the internal 
volume. To maintain the mercury column in the glass 
tube at a zero reference point, it is necessary only to 
move the plunger in or out by means of the vernier 
screw. The readings of the vernier thus indicate the 
actual amount of volume change in the cylinder due 
to load application. To change the vernier readings 
to pounds per square inch 
pressure applied, it is nec- 
essary to refer to a cali- 
bration chart furnished 
by the Bureau of Stan- 
dards at Washington. 
Another utilization of 
elasticity for measuring 
purposes is found in an 
instrument called the 
scleroscope, which we use 
to determine the hardness 
of metals. If we take steel 
ball-bearings, such as we 
find in our motor car, and 
drop them upon a hard 
surface, we find that they 
will bounce into the air 
just as a rubber ball will 
do. The height of rebound 
for a given steel ball will 
depend upon the hard- 
ness of the surface upon 
which it is dropped. This 
fact is utilized in a prac- 
tical way for testing the 
relative hardness of 
= metals. The scleroscope is 
an instrument that gives a 
measurement of the hard- 
ness of a specimen by not- 
ing the height of rebound 
of a little steel elastic 
(resilient) hammer, which 
is allowed to fall upaa the 
specimen. g 1 
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Vie Billing has 
l finally proved its value. 
It turns out confetti as a by- 
product. This useful appi a- 
tion was discovered in the 


ing House where prospe J 
brides are being showered vith 
our own Western Electric by- 
product as they leave the bui 
ing for the last time as an er 
ployee of the Company. 


the "Last Word” 


Film Flickers from the Installation Camera 
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WHEN IT’S 10 A.M. IN PALATKA, FLORIDA, IT’S MOONLIGHT IN THE CAMERA 


S. W. Moore, of the Equipment Department at Hawthorne, kids the morning lights and 
shadows on the St. Johns River so successfully through his lens that local dealers use 
his photo for their picture postcards depicting balmy evenings 


Another prospective 
home run has its 
ambition killed 
when Bernice. 
Stomper, Captain of 
the Hawthorne In- 
stallation Girls 
Baseball Team, 
stops its journey 
midway 


After a seven 
week’s deadlock 
in first place with 
the Merchandise 
Department, 
these Installation 
Girls put on an 
extra spurt and 
won the Haw- 
thorne Girls’ 
Bowling Cham- 
pionship with 61 
victories and 20 
defeats 


The Bull got a little lead in the eye when these sharpshooters won the title of Equipment Department Champions at 
Hawthorne—W. H. Campbell, P. J. Foley, H. D. Lohman 
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Gaming for Wekearnyans with a Camera 


L. R. Browne, Chairman of the W. E. Kearny Club golf Committee; F. A. Macnutt, 


s — | Assistant Works Manager; R. F. Clifford, Assistant Clerical Superintendent, and A. O. 
This trophy was presented Avery, Assistant Technical Superintendent, watch the Wekearnyans drive off in the recent 
to each member of the girls” tournament pi 


and men’s Kearny Works 
Basketball Championship 
Teams 
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Walter Maloney gives Helen Grant some tips on 
driving in the cage erected by the W. E. Kearny 
golf Committee at Kearny 


Beebe SAL et TE s > A. i tat 


L. R. Browne, the newly elected President of th> 

W. E. Kearny Club, receives the congratulations of 

his opponent, Andrew Matey, while campaign 
managers M. P. Avery and A. N. Rohr stand by 


Margaret Dolges, first baseman, is one of the many Kearny 
girls who are enthusiastic about the National sport 
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Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 
We Tune In on Some Short Waves from Our High Frequency Correspondents 


been appointed Assistant to 
President Jewett of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories to succeed 
H. E. Shreeve who has gone 
abroad. Soon after graduating 
from Princeton Mr. Norton 
entered the Physical Laboratory 
at West Street to work on prob- 
lems connected with signalling. In 
1914 he began his studies of ap- 
paratus for the protection of the 
telephone plant from harmful 
voltages and currents. During 
the war he devoted a large part 
of his time to submarine detec- 
tion work and the manufacture 
of vacuum tubes. After the war 
Mr. Norton added apparatus 
analysis to his protection work. 
He headed a group of engineers whose duties it was to review 
apparatus designed elsewhere in the Laboratories suggesting 
stich changes as would prolong the life or improve the product 
in other ways. These sug- 
gestions were then taken into 
account by the designing en- 
gineers before the article was 
placed in production. This 
group under Mr. Norton’s di- 
rection also studied the prop- 
erties of new materials ap- 
pearing on the market with a 
view to their application to 
the Bell System. In addition 
Mr. Norton was the point of 
contact of the Laboratories 
with the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and secured their 
comments and approval on 
apparatus from a fire pro- 
tection standpoint. In con- 
nection with this work Mr. 
Norton ‘had become a member 
of several joint committees » 
of the Bell System and other 
electrical interests concerned 
with high-voltage protection. 


UNE "th was Graduation 
nd Commencement Day 
for seventy-four young ladies 
who attended the Health 
Classes conducted under the 
direction of Ida E. Harpel of 
the Philadelphia Western 
Electric Distributing House. 
The occasion was unique. 
Other -Bell System girls have 
completed -this Course, but 
the Philadelphia Class was 
the first group of Western 
Electric and Graybar Elec- 
tric girls to qualify for this 
certificate. 

The graduation party was 
arranged so that nearly every 
recipient of a certificate par- 
ticipated in the exercises. 
When the curtain was drawn, 
a stage setting showing the 
deck of the “Good Ship 
Health” was visible with a 
crew of sailors on board 
manipulating a coil of rope 
and others watching for. 
trouble ahead from the look- 
out while Lillian Hohlfeld, as — 
Captain of the Crew, recited 
peau. This was followed. 

y a chorus singing from be- 
hind the wings the familiar | 


HILANDER NORTON has 


vore DELE EG 


Creeping Bear, a noted Arapaho chief, touring the country 
with the 101 Ranch Wild West Show, visited Kearny last 
month and showed the cablemakers how his forefathers con- 
,veyed messages by means of smoke signals, a method long 
since supplanted by modern telephone equipment. After this 
demonstration Creeping Bear and Mrs. Creeping Bear vis- 
ited the cable plant and he was introduced to William Lake, 
Foreman of the Lead Press Department, by W. J. Lillyman, 
General Foreman of the Cable Shops. 

the wonders of telephone cable making 
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tune, “I Want to bé Happy” paraphrazed to suit the occasion, 
“We Want to be Healthy.” Next appeared groups of girls 
emerging from the cabin door in characterization of the follow- 
ing attributes of “Good Health and Good Looks,”—diet to in- 
clude milk, fruit and green .vegetables; eight hours’ sleep;.a 
daily bath; music; clothing in season and in good taste; recrea- 
tion to include swimming, tennis, riding, hiking or golf; calis- 
thenics and first aid to the injured and distressed. A feature 
of the latter was the demonstration of artificial respiration on 
a member of the crew who had accidentally gone overboard. 
The sketch ended with an epilogue. 
Before the ship set sail, however, “Cap” Merrick, who spon- 
sored the cruise, called on J. B. Gibson, Director of Health 
and Safety, to present the certificates, each of which was tied 
with a blue ribbon and testified to the satisfactory completion 
of the fifteen weeks course. Mr. Gibson congratulated the grad- 
uating classes and complimented Ida Harpel, Supervisor of the 
Course and Misses Sara Monks, Ethel Burkett, Blanche Luecke 
and Sadie Volker, who instructed the girls; also, E. B. Macdon- 
ald of the Installation Department, who assisted in the First 
Aid instruction and coached the players in the Health Cruise 
sketch. Each instructor was presented with a bouquet of roses 
and Mr. Macdonald with a Scheaffer pen and pencil set in 
appreciation of their services. 

W. H. Quirk, Secretary of 
the Benefit Fund Committee; 
H. A. Ewing, General Super- 
visor of Personnel of the In- 
stallation Department; R. T. 
Young, Personnel Manager of 
the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany; Laura Smith, Assist- 
ant to Vice President E. K. 
Hall of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; E. H. Schroeder and 
C. H. Burton of the Phila- 
delphia Installation Depart- 
ment, and E. W. Cashman 
and C. D. McClary of the 
local Graybar Company and 
Mr. J. F. McKernan, Sup- 

plies Service Manager, who 
happened to be at the Phila- 
-delphia House at the time, 
were special guests of the 
party. 

Following the graduation 
exercises the game of 
“Bunco” was played by par- 

ents of the graduating girls 
and other guests. Mrs. Anna 
Richer won an electric per- 

 colator as first prize for high 
score and Miss Elizabeth 
Taney, a leather hand bag 
for second high score. After 
refreshments of ice cream 
and cake the party ter- 
minated with a bon voyage 
from all for the girls who set 
sail on the “Good Ship 
Health.” 
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COMMENTARY on life 

after the manner of 
Bateman’s famous “One Note 
Man” was enacted recently 
by the three year old son of a 
Western Electric man. This 
boy, playing on a beach, had 
found a packing case four 
times his size, which he 
dragged to the water’s edge. 
Then he took ceremonial leave 
of his parents. He got 
aboard. Immediately his 
“boat” filled with water and 
down it went. Life is like 
that sometimes, isn’t it? 

— Favesdropper 


He was here shown 


UNE'S 
LONG SERVICE HONORS 
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John Benz 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
30 Years 


W. J. Schmidt I. W. Atchison 
Detroit House Hawthorne Mfg. 
35 Years 35 Years 


Charles Bollinger 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


25 Years August Chesner 
Hawthorne 
Mfg. 
C. H. Stock 25 Years 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
40 Years 


John Urwanger Henry Schaefer 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 25 Years 
40 
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Mary Langan 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


J. O. Smith 


Fred Springate 
Atlanta House St. Louis House 
25 Years 25 Years 


orda 
Henry Langlois 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


R. J. McBride 25 Years 
| Boston House s Hermann Koehler 
25 Years Hawthorne Install. 
25 Years 


Joseph Coyne 
Newark Tool Shop 


C. J. L. Brown 


Philadelphia House 25 Years 
25 Years 
E. J. Murray 
Philadelphia House 
25 Years 

P. A. Morris F. C. Rebell 

Hawthorne Cont. Sales Denver House 
25 Years 25 Years 
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TWENTY YEARS 


F. A. Williams C. A. Anderson M. F. De Lemon F. A. Swanson H. R. Moore ; 
Broadway Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mdse. Hawthorne Mdse. 


I; s. Thoinas P. McCabe C. E. Imus W. T. Eilemann W. D. Bradley 
Boston House Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Install. New York House Hawthorne Mfg. 


A. R. Hartman R. R. Woolway Adolph Kuebler R. E. Humpston D. J C. Drew W. E. Schlemmer 
Installation, Div. 10 Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Install. Installation, Div. 


Twenty-five Years 
Josephine Pfeiffer, Hawthorne Mfg...... June 7 Hermann Koehler, Hawthorne, Install..June 12 


Twenty Years 


John V. Baker, Hawthorne Merchandise.June 2 Thaddeus C. Besta, Hawthorne Mfg.....June 14 Ellen R. Gorey, Hawthorne Mfg...... -..June 22 
Wm. C. Walworth, 195 Bway., Tele. Sales “ 4 Joseph J. Ciz, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 10 John A. Mackey, New York Distributing “ 25 
Anton Jackson, Hawthorne Mfg........ Fer TE Charles Mazuras, Hawthorne Mfg....... ” 90 Thomas J. Otis, Hawthorne Mf pe aeons 00 


- | Fifteen Years o 


B. Leslie Skaggs, Installation 10........ June 3 Gordon L. Fowler, Hawthorne Install.. June 14 Russell H. Worley, Installation 3........ June 20 
Katie Novak, Hawthorne Mfg........... ig Margaret Ronan, Hawthorne Mfg...... ome | John Bellan, Hawthorne ae rere “y 3 ties 21 
Joseph Surovy, Hawthorne Mfg......... " 6 Earl Twichell, Hawthorne Tele. Sales.. * 15 Isabelle Earley, Hawthorne Mfg........ øde || 
Frank Konicek, Jr., Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 7 Fred Brychta, Hawthorne Mfg........... 40 Albert Lauritzen, Hawthorne Mfg....... * 21 
Charles M. Reed, Hawthorne Mfg....... eg William R. Henry, Installation 1....... > 19 William Bresters, Hawthorne Mfg...... +88 
Albert Shorey, Hawthorne Merchandise. *" 7 Theodore Mieling, Hawthorne wre.: ur S TLS D. Adee, Installation 1........esssssss. sae 
John Borck, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 8 Robert A. Stevenson, Hawthorne Ifg. dg T Otto W. Swehle, Pawia MER 56585500 vade: ii 
S. Gi Timmerman, 195 Bway., Tele. Sales “ 8 Nelson J. Tweed, Installation 3........ “ 19 Anna Voss, Hawthorne Mfg............ 29 
Carl Whitmore, 195 Bway., Installation * 8 Adolph Zimmerman, Hawthorne Mfg..... ‘ 19 ‘Lambert A. Karll, Hawthorns tt eee * 30 
Louis Dolezal, Hawthorne Mfg......... = 12 Van L. Kayser, Hawthorne Mfg......... = 20 Joseph Zaharouskas, Hawthorne Mfg... * 30 
Ernest Scheck, Hawthorne Mfg......... 12 Stanley A. Richter, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 20 R. Prettyman, Installation 1............ E +18 
Ten Years 
Helen Boukel, Hawthorne Mfg....... ...June 1 <A. W. Bierma, Hawthorne Installation..June 6 Frank S. Novak, Hawthorne Mfg........ June 9 
C. W. Campbell, Hawthorne Mfg....... xx. | C. H. Feld, Hawthorne Mfg............. EE OG... Te pence, TOSGNStOD GiasaGavaress SKO 
L. R. Laffler, Hawthorne Mfg........... PD | H: Wii AA Feld, Hawthorne Mfg........ . er oe W. Cain, Installation. $.. ss engsoisnsas > SE 
O. M. Markart, New York et Sais bg OG As Lemn. Kearney. corsant “OS J. F. Gawel, Hawthorne Mfg............ 6 EE 
Thorwald, Thorgersen, Installation 6. wok «dk Parting Havtborne MB cae S. W. Richards, Hawthorne Mfg......... ie 
J; Zappen, Hawthorne Mff: sis iscas er MM M: Skabe; Hawthorne: Mfg: -esimi semis er sg A. T. Smithson, Hawthorne MEE, ‘ican GE 
G. B. Hausner, Hawthorne Mfg......... T CD E. J. Behm, Hawthorne Merchandise.... “ 7  G,. Jedlicka, Hawthorne Mfg............ * s 
J. Kitian, Hawthorne Mfø..saprseasiesis vg FKF. We Hoppée Kearny cise recat onto tes me | J. K. Burkhardt, Installation 10........ * 14 
J. La Porta, Hawthorne Mfg........... w William H. McElroy, Hawthorne Mfg... ‘he J. Forst, Hawthorne Mig. isitoe saa ae” 
E. I. Apelman, Hawthorne Nite dan & 5 Mike Rohlik, Hawthorne Mfg........... " "-7 7 °C. Kasprinski, Hawthorne Mfg......... i 2 
B Loreto, Hawthorne MISS osssscat>srdeen sees B R Hynek, Hawthorne Mfg........... EA > Rå H. Hadamik, Hawthorne Mfg........... > 10 
F. W. Mailler, Jr., installation Loess " 5 Julia Ostrechill, Hawthorne Mfg....... Ct og Lillian Barbosky, Hawthorne Mfg....... "Aw ADG 
J. Marsik, Hawthorne Mfg............. " 5 C. A. Stegman, Hawthorne Merchandise “ 8 Oneida I. Faccenda, Hawthorne Mfg..... ss 6 
T. Trinskt, Hawthorne MfS siseses «+s = DA. Decker; Installation Lig southern = oof Clara Hoffman, Hawthorne Mfg......... os De 
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JULY A926 Western Electric | 
Emma Sestak, Hawthorne Mfg.......... June 16 F. J. Krajewski, Hawthorne Mfg........ June 21 J. Petros, Hawthorne Mfg............... June 26 
A. Svejnoha, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 16 J. Malina, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 4 | T. B. Caveny, Hawthorne Mfg......... ae +" | 
K. Pinas, -Hawthorne Merchandise...... + 19 W. R. Marsh, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 21 P. Plinda, Hawthorne Mfg..... As ee * 27 
G. L. Schott, Chicago Distributing...... * 19 QO. D. Parson, Hawthorne Installation.. ‘ 21 Lillian Sheehy, 195 Bway., Mfg......... 97 
J. Batrow, Installation 1............... 920 Steve M. Kubiak, Hawthorne Mfg....... ee C. E. Maier, Installation 1.............. * 28 
John Brazda, Hawthorne Mfg........... «+ 20 Jennie Shields, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 22 Jennie Bowes, Hawthorne Mfg........... “ 29 

. S. Dzik. Hawthorne Mfg................ ++ 20 Nikifar Shlapo, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 22 W. E. Jahnke, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 29 
F. A. Kalina, Hawthorne Mfg........... +20 A. W. Anderson, Hawthorne Merchan. * 23- Edward Rezek, Hawthorne Mfg......... +29 
William J. Latta, Installation 9........ = ~“ 20 J. H. Dunlop, Hawthorne Mfg.......... å 23 Stazie A. Sirovatka, Hawthorne Mfg.... “ 28 
George E. Marek, Hawthorne Mfg....... + 20 J. F. Kostal, Hawthorne Mfg........... “ 23 - E. Valach, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “ 2g 
Wm. T. McLaughlin, Hawthorne Install. “ 20 Emma Behnke, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 26 E. Bohaboy, Hawthorne SVÆR ee ete, 30 
Tobias Neurauter, Hawthorne Mfg....... “© 20 William H. Lange, Hawthorne Mfg..... * 26 Anna M. Muzik, Hawthorne Mfg........ 30 
G. R. Weissert, Hawthorne Mfg......... 4 20 P. L. Maddox, St. Louis Distributing.... " 26 E. Huthansel, Division 11.............. * 27. 
Zay Dohney, Hawthorne Mfg........... 91 C. A. Massa, Boston Distributing....... “ 26 F. J. Schultz, Installation 1............ T 
J. Durand, Hawthorne Mfg............. 91 E. M. Moe, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 26 O. J. Lindner, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “o 8 
D. Hedin, Hawthorne Mfg.............. + 21 O. Nedved, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 26 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF A NATION 
(Continued from page 9) 

March, 1683, it was decreed that “All children should be taught 
to read and write by the time they were twelve years old and 
then taught some useful trade and that for every child not so 
taught, a fine of five pounds would be levied on parent or 
guardian.” Education thus was emphasized early in Phila- 
delphia’s history and the University of Pennsylvania, founded 
in 1740 under the leadership of Franklin early became the 
City’s principal seat of learning. 

Readers of the NEWS may not be vitally interested in the 
above enumerations of "firsts” of which Philadelphia boasts. 
They will, however, be interested to know that the telephone 
instrument was first publicly exhibited in Philadelphia at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876; the first Western Electric Dis- 
tributing House was located here in April, 1901, and during 
the same year the first supply contract was originated by 
Samuel Chase, Manager of the Philadelphia House, and Theo- 
dore Spencer, Manager of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania. The six remaining members of this first organi- 
zation, in Philadelphia, remember the days when Enos M. 
Barton visited here in the days when uniformed office boys, 
yellow delivery wagons and stocks of phonograph records could 
be seen in the combined telephone and supply department 
house. Working hand in hand with the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, Western Electric employees in Phila- 
delphia claim a small measure of credit for the development 
and growth of Philadelphia which now has twelve machine 
switching central offices and also the largest P.B.X. in the 
world. This is the 22 position board of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road located in the headquarter offices at Broad Street Sation. 

Philadelphia to some folks may have meant Connie Mack 
and his Athletics, Bill Tilden and the Davis Cup matches, 
WOO, Wanamaker’s Store, Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchester or even Leary’s Second Hand Book Store, or the 
Saturday Evening Post, but this year Philadelphia, the country 
over, will be known as the place where the Sesquicentennial, 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of the founding of our 
Country, will be held. The Sesqui grounds are rapidly assum- 
ing the reality of the architect’s plans. Located on League 
Island, in the southern extremity of the City, the exposition 
grounds occupy 2000 acres of land which is being laid out 
into lagoons, winding paths, flower beds and shrubbery with 
exposition buildings scattered throughout. The exhibits which 
will be housed in three principal. palaces will represent the 
best accomplishment of the past fifty years progress in art, 
science, industry, trade and commerce. The $3,000,000 concrete 
Stadium accommodating 100,000 people and equipped with a 
modern public address system will be the center of the 
pageantry and mass demonstrations. The exhibit will last six 
months from June ist to December Ist and will no doubt bring 
to Philadelphia many members of the Western Electric family 
the country over. These visitors are cordially invited to make 
the Philadelphia Distributing House their visiting headquar- 
ters, an invitation which is extended also by the Philadelphia 
Instrument Shop, the Philadelphia Installation Department 
and the Graybar Electric Company. 


MULTIPLEX TRANSMISSION BY CARRIER 
CURRENTS 
(Continued from page 33) 

po them to reach the receiving apparatus without undue 
oss. Were it not for these grouping filters electrical energy 
might flow continuously through the closed loops existing at 

either terminal and produce the familiar “singing” effect. 
In the case of some of the longer toll lines, where the invest- 
ment in line warrants the added expense of apparatus, the 
circuits and equipment are arranged to provide both additional 


på 


telegraph and telephone facilities. 
quencies required for a telegraph message is very much smaller 
than for a speech message, in fact about one-twenty-fifth as 
large, a number of telegraph channels may be provided without 
encroaching on the frequency range of the speech channels. 
Figure 4 shows the location of the channels upon the frequency 


Since the range of fre- 


scale. The complete arrangement of the filter circuits which 
is required to combine and separate these various channels 
makes quite a complex circuit diagram—too complicated for 
the purposes of this article, but the principles involved are the 
same as those employed in the circuits of Figure 3. Provision 
in circuits for separating the various groups of channels must 
also be made at each repeater station in order that each fre- 
quency group may be suitably amplified. 

As a result of the extensive application of carrier systems 
to the Bell telephone plant it is very probable, when you talk 
over a long toll connection, that the exclusive communication 
channel which you use for two-way conversation occupies a 
part of the frequency range of the line which years ago would 
not have been utilized. The electric signal-wave carrying your 
message has been switched about on the frequency scale to some 
unoccupied location and transmitted simultaneously with 
several other signal-waves. 


PHANTOMS OF ’76 MINGLE WITH PHANTOM 
CIRCUITS 
(Continued from page 26) 


wounded were cared for, the houses that sheltered Washing- 
ton, Lafayette and Lord Howe during the battle. 

Next, we spring to New York, from where W. F. Weitben- 
berg’s Installation forces in Division One reach out over the 
New England States. He turned us over to E. J. Porteous. 
From the Bowling Green Office in the heart of Manhattan’s 
downtown, we walk a few blocks down Broad Street and 
take a look at Willett’s tablet. It is June, 1775, and old New 
York is agog with rumors that Royal troops are taking pow- 
der and guns with them to Boston. A patriot, Marinus 
Willett, is hurrying through Broad Street, when he comes 
upon King’s soldiers moving silently along with five ammuni- 
tion carts. Alone and without hesitation, Willett seizes the 
bridle of the first horse and starts a “free for all.” Other 
patriots rush in and the ammunition is driven away from the 
soldiers by the Sons of Liberty. 

Then we follow the manoeuvers of the retreating continen- 
tals. Greeting Foreman J. E. Smith at the Flatbush Office 
we stroll over to Prospect Park. Tablets and statues through- 
out the park tell how New Yorkers of August, 1776, fought 
the British under General Howe in the disastrous battle of 
Long Island. 

Washington’s Continentals trudged and ferried to Harlem 
Heights in northern New York. We follow by subway. The 
scene is virtually surrounded by installations: Harlem under 
Foreman H. R. Goodwin, Morningside under Foreman W. 
Weiss, University under A. Denk. 

Up the Hudson we voyage and at Newburgh a stone tower, 
fifty-three feet high, clearly visible from the river, catches 
our eye. Telephone people greet us in the Newburgh Central 
office and show us this “Tower of Victory” with its four 
large archways enclosing a bronze statue of Washington. 

At Rome, N. Y., we meet Foremen J. Rafferty and L. W. 
Stevens and pull aside the curtains of time to glimpse a thrill- 
ing picture. For Rome was once Fort Schyler, a crucial point 
in the defence of the Mohawk Valley. Colonel Peter Ganse- 
voort is defending the fort against British forces on August 
3, 1777. He puts them to rout and on this memorable day 
the Stars and Stripes, newly adopted Flag of the United 
States, unfurls to the breeze for the first time in history. 
Beneath it flap five captured British flags turned upside down. 
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THE INQUIRING MIND 
(Continued from page 20) 
Suddenly the trouble disappeared. Albright questioned the 
foreman. 

“Oh, I just threw a plug of tobacco in the solution and that 
fixed it,” said the foreman. 

*Maybe it did,” was Albright’s skeptical reply, “but I think 
we'd better find out the real reason,” and he put an engineer 
to work studying chemical reactions involved in the process. 
This was the beginning of the department which was to grow 
into the present large department of Manufacturing Develop- 
ment—a department which places science and manufacturing 
hand in glove, and is perhaps the greatest existing group of 
engineers of manufacture, specializing on improved processes, 
machines, and methods of work. 

One must not think from these anecdotes that H. F. Albright 
was all force, energy, science, and facts. There were overtones 
in his nature which are rare in business men—especially rare 
in manufacturing executives. He was one who loved art in all 
its manifestations. He knew and understood paintings. He 
knew the best in literature—as his appreciation of Joseph 
Conrad (found among his private papers) testifies. He was on 
the lists of all the reputable publishers in this country and 
read omnivorously. He seemed to have a special fondness for 
works on the constitution of matter and on biological, medical, 
and philosophical subjects. He was a good draughtsman and 
his knowledge of architecture was surprising. He had at one 
time worked in an architect’s office and had supplemented the 
information gained there by reading. He had discriminating 
taste—in clothes, in food—in all the small good things of life. 
He knew the joy of travel, the thrill of strange ports, and the 
treacherous fascination of the sea. 

Although his building was based on facts and backed by 
energy and force, yet he brought into the business of living 
something akin to art. His passing has removed not only one 
who contributed largely to the material progress of a great 
and useful institution, but one whose personality was as color- 
ful as the changing sea he loved so well. 


SIX VAIL MEDALS AWARDED 
(Continued from page 6) 


while Mr. White and a companion were installing a radio 
aerial on the roof of a five-story apartment building in Van- 
couver, Washington, the lead wire, held by his companion on 
the roof, came in contact with a high voltage circuit. Mr. 
White waiting at a window below saw a flash and heard the 
humming of wires. He immediately rushed to the roof, faund 
his companion lying unconscious on the ledge of the roof and 
entangled in the live lead wire. Failing to remove the wire from 
the high voltage circuit by means of a handkerchief and re- 
ceiving a severe shock in the attempt, Mr. White quickly 
obtained a broom from below and standing on the wet metal 
roof-ledge broke the contact. He then lifted his companion 
from the ledge to the roof and by applying artificial respira- 
tion restored breathing. His companion’s burns were so severe 
that it was necessary to amputate both of his arms. 

His courage in the face of danger, his initiative and prompt 
application of first aid resulted in the saving of human life.” 

John M. Hay, Price Clerk, Atlanta House is the first man 
in the Telephone Sales Department to have received the Vail 
Medal. It will be presented to him, with fitting ceremony, the 
end of June. The story of his courage and selfishness is 
tersely set forth in the following citation: 

“On June 5, 1925, John M. Hay and several of his fellow- 
employees were swimming in the public pool at Oakland City, 
Georgia. One of them became tired and finding he was beyond 
his depth, became confused and sank. He called to another 
employee, who went to his aid but was pulled under in at- 
tempting rescue. Mr. Hay heard a cali for help and saw one 
of the men sink the second time. He swam to him, pulled him 
to the surface and started for a nearby raft when the man 
cried that another man was under the water. Hay dived and 
brought this man to the surface and although he was almost 
pulled under and was forced to break the man’s hold, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing him to the raft, while the other man 
reached safety without further aid. 

“His initiative and courage are believed to have resulted in 
the saving of two human lives.” 


SUNBURN, SUN STROKE AND HEAT 
EXHAUSTION 


(Continued from page 14) 
excesses in eating and drinking. No one would think of aid- 
ing a tired horse by increasing the load on his back, and no 
one who thinks would tax the body to get rid of excessive food 
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poisons, when the entire eliminative functions are already over- 
worked in getting rid of the poisons resulting from the break- 
ing down of cells from excessive heat. _ 

The proper hot weather food consists of dairy products, 
cereals and vegetables. Alcohol is particularly to be avoided. 
Hospital and Army statistics show conclusively that the great 
majority of heat cases occur in those who have used alcohol 
during a heat wave. 

“It is not the heat that I mind but the terrible humidity” is 
a very common expression. It is also a very correct statement 
of the cause of heat stroke. The removal of heat from the 
body by the evaporation of surface moisture is our main 
safeguard. When the humidity is high, evaporation is greatly 
hindered. Men can and do work or play in very high tempera- 
tures, providing the air is dry, with absolutely no ill effects. 
This explains why heat stroke is far more prevalent in low 
moist climates during protracted heat waves. 

The clothing should be light in weight and light in color 
when possible. The use of colored fabrics in hat linings and 
in underwear to prevent the action of the actinic rays of the 
sun has been proven of no use whatever and was based on the 
fallacy of the old term sun stroke. 

Drink plenty of cool water to increase perspiration and 
bathe in cool water to keep the skin active and to directly 
reduce temperature. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 
(Continued from page 29) 


clip feels better about it and the cost to the System has been 
reduced. 


Cr quantity buying has been established as a 
fundamental policy of the Bell System. Through combin- 
ing the requirements of the whole System and further building 
up these requirements through standardizing on one or two 
styles of a particular article, a large quantity purchasing 
power has been made. Because of this greater purchasing 
power combined with the placing of one or two large contracts 
for a given article large savings have been effected. 

In spite of the great strides industry has made since the 
war in methods of production, distribution, etc., it is well- 
known that it still buys the larger part of its requirements 
when prices are high or moving upward and the smaller part 
when prices are low. This is probably due to conditions not 
directly under its control, such as fluctuations of general trade 
conditions. The business of the Bell System, however, is more 
stable compared to other industries and consequently its future 
requirements are better known. This knowledge of future re- 
quirements combined with the knowledge gained through the 
constant study of market trends enables a larger part of our 
requirements to be contracted for at the low points of the 
market with corresponding reduction at the peaks. The sav- 
ings accomplished through study of the right time to buy have 
more than justified the cost of this work. 


| is commonly thought that fair prices can be obtained 
through competition. This, however, is not always the 
case and in order to insure paying the right prices a thorough 
analysis of costs must be made of the materials purchased. By 
making studies of the cost, of raw materials entering into the 
manufactured commodities, the cost of labor necessary to con- 
vert the raw materials and the allowances for general expense 
and a fair profit, it has been possible to build up very closely 
the correct purchase price on many items. 

By contracting for our purchases for a longer period than 
heretofore we have been able to show savings to manufac- 
turers through reducing the cost of selling. Reductions in 
clerical] expenses on the part of both buyers and sellers have 
also been made. In 
tional savings have been effected, through quantity purchases 
of raw materials. The benefits derived thus far from this work 
have been sufficient to indicate its future possibilities. 


Our purchases of clips, pencils, pins, erasers, rubber bands, 


etc., for the Bell System are now in excess of a quarter of a 
million dollars annually. To these purchases the principles 
enumerated above have been applied in varying degrees. The 
savings accomplished have testified to the soundness of the 
methods. And the happiest part of it all is that as it becomes 
possible to apply these principles to a greater degree larger 
savings will result. 


Broadway’s first general entertainment was held recently 
under the auspices of 195’s secretaries and supervisors and— 
despite the superfluity of commuters housed at headquarters— 
was an immense success. By the time Clarence Russell’s chalk 
talk was under way, the Standing Room Only signs were hung 
out. The entire entertainment from the Broadway Glee Club’s 


effort to the playlet staged entirely by secretaries deserved the. 


highest praise.—E'ye-Witness. 


ermitting of longer production runs addi- | 
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WHY VACATIONS? | 1 


HERE are a great many 

| people in this world who, 

after a vacation, need a 

rest. To them we address a few 
kind words. 

Why do we take vacations? Is 
it because we have worked hard 
during the year and have earned 
two weeks of leisure? Or is it be- 
cause we need two weeks of 
change to fit us for a strenuous 
year to come? 

Frankly, it does not particu- 
larly matter to which school of 
vacation theory we belong. The 
fact remains that at the end of 
our splendid two weeks, lies a 
year of endeavor. If we are to 
progress, the twelve months must 
be months of consistent effort, 
months of continuous application. 
We work at our business for fifty weeks. 


We cannot 
get away from the fact that there always will be a 
connection between those fifty and the two weeks of 


rest. That fact should be accepted, and we should 
plan consequently for a vacation which will be genu- 
inely beneficial to us and to the expression of our 
personalities through the work in which we are 
engaged. 

We know a man who works in an office. 
a quiet, industrious, useful life. 
cise. When he went on his vacation this year, he de- 
termined to get enough exercise in two weeks to last 
a full year. All he got was poison ivy, a terrible case 
of sunburn which necessitated his going to bed, and 


He leads 


with his mind rested and his balance restored. He 
had overdone it. There is such a thing as modera- 
tion even in vacations. 

On the other hand. the wife of a friend of ours 
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takes a vacation each year Dy 
coming in to town and going to 
the theatre every evening fo! r six 
evenings. It is a complete change 
from her busy life as head. of 
a suburban household. Althou h 
her vacation is active, it rests 
her, makes her better equipped to 
carry on tranquilly the trying 
business of managing a family. 
She gains perspective and re- 
serve force because she is wise 
enough to get completely away 
from her day by day responsibili- 
ties and to employ for a time 
what one might call a new set of 
mental muscles. | 

The secret of a successful vaca- 
tion seems to lie in two things— 
change and moderation. The man 


amid restful surroundings. The man whose vocation n 
tends to make him lead a sedentary life might be a 
greatly benefited by two weeks of camping, ne 

he does not have to do more work than his core 
tion can well stand. The man who lives in town 
should go to the country. The country man should 
come to the city. This sounds a little bit like Don 
Marquis' definition of a country boy— “A counts 00 H 
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there is much to be said for a diame change du SÅ | 
vacations. Of this fact, at all events, we are qu te 
convinced—the office should be shut completely out of 


never be gained by worrying about it while we are 
supposed to be living the life that Riley made far 

Å vacation is to our business lives what sleep is to 
our minds—a restorer which “knits up the ra vell ed 
sleave of care.’ 
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Charles Ezra Scribner Dies 


Noted Inventor, for Twenty-three Years Chief Engineer of Our Company, Passes 
Away in Sixty-eighth Year 


HARLES E. SCRIBNER, actively associated 
with our Company for forty-two years during 
twenty-three of which he served as Chief En- 

gineer, died on June 25, at his summer home in 
Mr. Scribner, 


Jericho, Vermont, of angina pectoris. 
one of the three greatest electrical 
inventors this country has known 
in the last several decades, was 
credited with holding more pat- 
ents than any other man save his 
friend Thomas A. Edison. Dur- 
ing his active life, he took out 441. 


When Mr. Edison heard of Mr. 
Seribner’s death he wrote to the 
NEWS: 


CGY HAD a great admiration for 
his remarkable imaginative 
power and his ability to visualize 
and anticipate in minute detail 
the requirements of the vast tech- 
nique that has been gradually 
built up by your Company. 

“Mr. Scribner was the most in- 
dustrious inventor I have ever 
known. He was apparently in- 
defatigable and his imagination 
seemed to be boundless. I appre- 
ciate the loss your ranks have 
sustained. 


Yours very truly, 


For, 9 N 


Mr. Scribner’s story—much of which in an exceed- 
ingly modest way has appeared in the WESTERN ELEC- 
TRIC NEWS under the title of "Log-Fire Reminiscences 
of a Pioneer” (a series dictated to and prepared by his 
son-in-law, Harry L. Grant, Erie District Manager of 
the Graybar Electric Company) —is an intensely in- 
teresting one. It is the story of a boy inventor whose 
high promise attracted the attention of the late Enos 
M. Barton, former president of the Western Electric 
Company, at the outset of his career. In after years, 
he became Chief Engineer and then, after holding 
that office for 23 years, he was Consulting Engineer. 
On January 1, 1919, Mr. Scribner retired. 

In his early days Mr. Scribner worked with Mr. 
Edison on a number of inventions. The first multiple 
switchboards to be used commercially on a large scale 
were of Mr. Scribner’s design. The electrical circuits 
employed in inter-communication, switchboards and 
signalling apparatus, as devised by him, have been 
adopted not only throughout this country, but in 
nearly all countries in the world. He was a fellow 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


A recent photograph of Charles E. Scribner 


lo. 


and in 1900 his work was recognized by the 
award of a gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 

Mr. Scribner was born in New York, in 1858, but 
spent his boyhood in Toledo. In 1880 he married 
Margaret Brown, also of Toledo, whom he survived. In 
1876 he went to Chicago, taking 
with him his first invention—an 
automatic telegraph repeater. The 
story of his first days with the 
company he served so long can 
best be told from the account 
written for the NEWS by Mr. Bar- 
ton shortly before his death. 

“In the Fall of 1876 the shop 
of the Western Electric Manufac- 
turing Company was on the third 
floor of the Kinzie Street building 
with the shop office, which was 
lighted by a skylight, in the cen- 
ter of the room, while the general 
office was downstairs. 

“Visiting the shop on a number 
of occasions I noticed in confer- 
ence with one of the workmen a 
rosy-cheeked boy, whose blond 
hair fell in disorder over his fore- 
head. A part of our business at 
that time was making models for 
inventors, and the unusual thing 
in this case was that there were 
none of the conventional signs of 
an inventor about the boy. 

“At this period the automatic telegraph repeater, 
invented by Hicks, was considered one of the most im- 
portant inventions in electricity since the Morse sys- 
tem had come into use. Experimenters who ten years 
later would spend their time in devising telephones 
and who now would try to devise improvements in 
wireless telegraphy, were at that time giving their 
attention to telegraph repeaters. 

“The boy in question was Charles E. Scribner of 
Toledo, Ohio, who had devised and patented a repeater 
which was thought by himself and others to be of 
commercial value. He had come to Chicago to have 
the model made with good workmanship in our shop. 
It happened that when he had paid his bill at the shop 
office and had his instrument under his arm ready to 
leave, I met him as he was going away from the 
counter and, noticing the repeater, asked him some | 
questions about it. I myself was somewhat familiar 
with the subject and in the course of conversation 
I found that he understood the principles and details 
of automatic repeaters, having information on the 
subject beyond what would be expected from one of 
his years and one who was not an experienced tele- 
graph operator. 

“On learning, through this conversation, that he — 
was just out of high school, I volunteered the sugges- 
tion that he take a course in engineering such as that 
given by the Stevens Institute of Technology. He said 
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this was impracticable for him on account of the 
expense. Whereupon I suggested the possibility of 
our finding employment for him with our Company. 
To this suggestion he made no decisive reply and went 
away without my taking his address. 

“A day or two later, probably the next day, I visited 
the office of General Stager at the Western Union 
headquarters in Chicago. It happened that young 
Scribner was calling on General Stager with the 
cashier of one of the Chicago banks, to whom he had 
a letter of introduction, with a view to getting his 
repeater tried out by the Western Union Company. 

“As he and his banker friend left General Stager’s 
office, it occurred to me to get his address and I sent 
someone after him for that purpose, with the thought 
that I might offer him some defi- 
nite employment. I did not see 
the opportunity to employ him 
directly in the Western Electric, 
but within the course of a few 
days I succeeded in getting an 
appropriation of $25 a month 
from the Gold & Stock Telegraph 
Company for an assistant to the 
inspector of Gray printers, of 
which there were probably 25 to 
50 lines in and around Chicago. 

“I wrote to Scribner, offering 
him the place at $25 a month. 
Shortly afterward he appeared 
with a letter from his father to 
me, asking me to find a suitable 
boarding’ place for his son. I took 
him to my house for the first 
night and found a boarding place 
for him the next day. He was to 
assist C. H. Rudd, the inspector 
of Gray printers. 

“The first training that Mr. 
Rudd gave him was to create 
artificially the more common 
troubles in the lines and instru- 
ments and let the new assistant 
discover the troubles and remedy 
them. Rudd reported to me after a day’s experiment- 
ing that his pupil was able to find and remove all the 
ordinary troubles that occur in the maintenance of 
printers. 

“At the end of another year the business of the 
Western Electric had grown somewhat and we were 
able to find employment for the young electrician. 
His repeater never came into commercial use. The 
telephone superseded the printers and the boy elec- 
trician became one of the foremost engineers and the 
foremost inventor of telephonic apparatus in the 
world. He did not give much attention to the con- 
struction of telephone transmitters and receivers, but 
his personality is impressed upon the apparatus used 
in connection with those instruments to a degree 
which is unparalleled in the history of the industry. 

“Besides his constructive work, which was largely 
inventions and designs, circuits and systems for tele- 
phone use, Mr. Scribner influenced the patent 
situation of the company very greatly. He understood 
as though by intuition the critical points of a patent 
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Mr. Scribner at the height of his career 
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situation and his advice in regard to the electrical and 
mechanical features of patents was relied upon by 
officers and attorneys of the company and never failed 
to prove correct. 

“Tf I had not happened to meet young Scribner in 
the shop office when he was carrying away his re- 
peater, and if it had not been for the chance meeting 
the next day in General Stager’s office, at which time 
I obtained his address, his career and the career of 
the Western Electric would undoubtedly have resulted 
differently than they did.” 

Seribner’s introduction to Edison was through the 
following letter, given to him by Mr. Barton in 1879: 

“The bearer, Mr. Charles E. Scribner, is the young 
man that I want to have learn all that is possible about 
the chalk wheel; how to make it 
and how to mend it. He will stay 
with you long enough to take it 
ne 

In 1916, on the occasion of his 
40th anniversary with the West- 
ern Electric, Mr. Scribner 
received the following letter from 
Mr. Edison: 

“Our friend, Jewett, tells me 
that in a few days you are going 
to celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of your entrance into telephonic 
engineering. I am glad to know 
that after your forty years of 
hard work you are still ‘in the 
ring’ and I want to congratulate 
you on that and on the splendid 
record of achievement you have 
made. May the coming year find 
you hearty and still full of vim.” 

When General John J. Carty, 
Vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
learned of the death of Mr. 
Scribner, he was on his vacation. 
He wrote in long hand an appre- 
ciation of the man with whom he 
had so long been associated, and 
had it brought fifteen miles to a post-office so that it 
might be published in our magazine. It follows: 


CC THE Semi-Centennial of the Telephone, which 

is being observed with many ceremonies 
throughout the country, must now mark the end of 
the life-work of a great Telephone Pioneer, Mr. 
Charles E. Scribner. 

“Among those who wish to honor his memory and 
pay tribute to his inventive genius and engineering 
skill, I wish to add some words of my own as a token 
of lifelong friendship and high regard. 

"I hope it may afford at least some small measure 
of consolation to those of his family who survive him 
to know that all of his former colleagues and fellow 
workers will cherish his memory so that those who 
come after them may know of him and of his life 
filled with endeavor and rewarded with success. 

“His contributions to the development of the tele- 
phone art, long ago placed him in the front rank 
among the inventors of his time. As I am writing 
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this far away from my office records and other papers 
from which I might gather the data necessary for an 
appreciation of Mr. Scribner's work in the building 
of the Bell System, I cannot do what under other cir- 
cumstances would be a labor of love. 

"T believe that in his inventions he was second in 
number only to Mr. Edison, with whom he formerly 
came into frequent association. While Mr. Scribner’s 
inventions covered a wide field in the art of telephony, 
it is by his developments in the multiple switchboard 
that he was for so many years known as the most 
prolific inventor and the most active in promoting its 
introduction. 

“These things he did in the face of obstacles which 
at times seemed likely to prove disastrous. The mul- 
tiple switchboard so long ago secured a permanent 
place in telephone equipment, that it seems almost 
impossible now to realize that such difficulties could 
ever have existed. 

“The Patent Office Gazette, the patent records of 
the United States, and those of 
foreign countries contain abun- 
dant evidence of his genius. And, 
what is most fortunate, Mr. 
Scribner himself published in his 
company magazine several 
sketches which give interesting 
information about his work. 
These may now be read by those 
who have come into the service 
in later years. To such they will 
be informing and helpful by the 
light they shed upon the condi- 
tions which surrounded the tele- 
phone problems during a large 
part of the first fifty years. 

“For those who were privileged 
to be numbered with Mr. Scribner 
among the early Pioneers, they 
will awaken tender memories of 
a distinguished Telephone Engineer and Inventor, and 
a departed friend.” 


Pemaquid Harbor, Maine 
July 8, 1926. 


President DuBois, on behalf of our Company, ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


66 7 \HARLES E. SCRIBNER was one of that small 

group of men who came into our Company in 
its very earliest days and sensing its opportunities 
persisted through difficulties and discouragements 
until it became successful and great. 

"In this group that Mr. Barton gathered around 
him were Mr. Thayer, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Welles and Mr. Scribner, men of widely differing 
talents but each highly competent in his own sphere 
of activity. 

“We who know the Company in its present magni- 
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Mr. Scribner in 1885 
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tude sometimes forget that in those early days there 
was no certainty of its growth or success. The prob- 
lems then were vital problems involving the very 
existence of the business, so that these pioneers of 
forty and fifty years ago carried a real burden of 
responsibility. 


“Mr. Scribner was the inventor of the group, the 


man who in the rapidly emerging art of telephone 
could ‘find the way to do it.’ The telephone having 
been produced, the great problems of the day centered 
about the methods of interconnection of large 
numbers of telephones. In this field Mr. Scribner was 
an unquestioned leader and his inventive genius was 
largely responsible for the position the Company had 
attained in switchboard manufacture when it became 
a part of the Bell System. He was thus the founder 
of the Engineering Department which has now be- 
come the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

“Mr. Scribner’s tastes were simple, his modesty as 
to his achievements was notable, and his friendliness 
with everybody was a marked 
characteristic. He was an active 
force in the telephone industry 
for many years and although he 
retired several years ago, we shall 


of the significant builders of our 
Company.” 


Frank B. Jewett, President of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, wrote as follows: 


66- T 10 those of us who had the privilege of knowing 

l him intimately during the period of his active 
participation in the development of telephony and 
telegraphy, the death of Charles E. Scribner brings 
vividly to mind the fact that the communication art 
has lost one of its stalwart pioneers. | 
those of us who were his close associates in the daily 
life of the work which absorbed him, realize that in 
his passing we have lost a kindly friend—a man ever 


always honor his memory as one — 


In addition — 


= 


interested to help in the solution of our problem, al- — 


ways gratified at their successful solution and always — 


sympathetic in our disappointments. 


“To the young man who twenty or twenty-five years — 
ago embarked for a life career in the Bell System, the — 


name of Scribner was a name to conjure with. No 


matter in which direction one turned he was sure to > 


find the record of Scribner there before him: It 
seemed as though the telephone business was in large 
measure Scribner, so varied, fruitful and prolific were 
the constructive evidences of his vivid imagination, 
his ingenuity and his untiring devotion in the devel- 
opment of the tool which Bell had given to the world. 

“When years after my joining the Bell System 
family I became Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
Western Electric Company, 


(Continued on page 38) — 
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Our Question Contest 


Florence A. Baes, of the Seattle House, Sends In the Winning Answer to Question 
“How Can You Get the Most Out of Your Vacation?” 


HO is not interested in 
W the answers to the 
| question this month? 
Whether we go to the seashore, 
the mountains, to the farm, to 
Europe or no matter where, we 
want to know how to get the 
most out of the two weeks given 
us for relaxation. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit to be derived 
from a vacation is a change of 
view-point brought about by be- 
ing able to view our lives in our 
homes and at our work from a 
distant point and to compare it 
with the lives of others, utter 
strangers to ourselves. But 
there are other advantages such 
as physical rest and mental re- 
laxation which those who have 
taken the time to think it out 
and to put their thoughts in 
concrete form are going to tell 
us in their answers to this 
month’s question. 
To Florence A. Baes of the 


THE WINNING ANSWER 


to 


“How Can You Get the Most 
Out of Your Vacation?” 


Te get the most out of a vacation 
keep in mind the purpose of a vaca- 
tion, to enable you to return to the daily 
routine of life with renewed enthusiasm 
and ambition, and then make your plans 
accordingly. This necessitates follow- 
ing three fundamental rules: 


1. Depart as far from your daily 
routine as possible for, just as the body 
needs physical rest, so the mind needs 
mental rest. Do not think of the office 
but let yourself relax and enjoy to the 
utmost some healthy vacation recrea- 
Fon camping, traveling, or whatever it 

e. 


2. Plan a vacation within your 
means. Worry the rest of the year as 
to how to pay for it will destroy all the 
good a vacation accomplished. 


3. Do not spend all your energies in 
an endeavor to have a good time, re- 
turning from your vacation more tired 
than when you left, below par mentally 
and physically. 

— Florence A. Baes, 
Seattle House. 


WOULD select a part of the coun- 
try where I could do lots of swim- 
ming, walking, fishing and camping 
out. I prefer salt water. | 
I would keep my regular habits 
arising at 6. a.m., retiring at 9 p.m., 
eat a small breakfast, small dinner 
and large supper. One of my greatest 
pleasures is to take one day to visit- 
ing friends. I also would find time to 
tune in on WEAF. To make it short 


plenty of fresh air 
plenty of walking 
plenty of friends 
plenty of music 


and a smile and good feeling to all 
keeps the doctor away and when you 
return to work you feel as fit as a 
fiddle. 

— Jasper Depew. 


HE reason for a vacation is Rest 
— Rest with a capital “R.” 

Rest here, however, does not mean 
absolute inactivity but rather a 
change in activity. How wonderful 
it is to think that the latest discoveries 
of Science confirm the new idea that 
a condition of absolute rest does not 
exist. Physicists now say that every- 
thing, from the smallest electron to 
the most immense celestial body in 
the Infinite Universe, everything is 
in motion! 


Seattle House goes the award 
for the best answer, and a check 
for twenty-five dollars has been sent to her, which we 
hope will enable her to have a bigger and better 
vacation than usual. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


OW can one get the most out of a vacation? 
By putting the most into it. What can be expected from 
a vacation planned in the last week, and on that week’s salary? 

o part time occupation ever paid. 

Put the vacation on a full-year basis, use vacation club 
information for planning, budget all expenses and save this 
money thru one of the weekly savings plans. With this great 
help anyone’s vacation is bound to be a success. i 

By this systematic planning a more extensive vacation may 
be realized, and by steady saving have more vacation money 
without depriving oneself of any necessities. An example 
of this is the far-sighted planning and steady investments 


which gave better telephone service and created the demand 
that built the Western Electric Company, Inc. of today. 
—E. Wangler, 
Hawthorne. 


OST of us have been perusing vacation booklets to find 
the perfect place for this year’s vacation. 

The hotel I have selected is situated on a small lake. It is 
a beautiful spot high up in the mountains, and in this peaceful 
country, away from the crowded city, I shall find change, 
recreation and rest—what I consider the three essentials for a 
perfect vacation. 

I shall enjoy the recreation provided in the way of tennis, 
canoeing, swimming and dancing; the beauty of the lake and 
mountains, and the peace of the still country nights. 

Before starting on this vacation I shall pack away all worries 
and annoyances and refuse to encounter fresh ones for the 
state of mind of a vacationist is as imporant as the site 


selected. 
—Winifred Davis. 


Since then, absolute inactivity is a 
thing impossible with us as living 
beings why should we not plan to take 
full advantage of the opportunity for a brief change in the 
direction of our energies? Let him whose work is in the main 
mental attend to his physical well being through exercise in the 
Great Outdoors. Let him whose work is essentially physical 
seek out pastimes which exercise the mind. 

The gain to be derived from a vacation thus spent is two- 
fold. Constitutional deficiencies are replenished. The very 
return to work itself will be in a way restful in that it will be 
a change from vacation-time activity. 


—Frederick Casciato, 
Philadelphia Graybar. 


ACATION, to me, seems the time for a mental readjust- 
ment, as well as physical relaxation from everyday 
routine. 

For most of the year, we apply ourselves so closely to the 
detail of the work at hand, so entirely to our daily efforts, 
that our job—that little portion of the general work— assumes 
to us such huge importance as to overbalance our sense of 
proportion. We get into ruts of our own existence to such an 
extent that we cannot truly see the value and effect of the other 
fellows work, and how our effort fits into the general scheme. 

The vacation affords us the opportunity of lifting our head 
from our toil, out into the sunlight; to look around and truly 
measure our accomplishments; to see where we fit in—if our 
particular job has been going with the tide or against it. 

And, to get the most out of our vacation, we should take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded us, and come back to 
work with a new perspective, a clearer mind as well as a 
refreshed physical body to apply to our task. 


—M. C. Ringer, 
Los Angeles Shop. 


TE way to get the most out of your vacation is to do 
something that you, yourself, want to do—not something 
that your wife, or children, or mother-in-law thinks you ought 
to do. Be selfish for once; get rid of the idea of duty. 
Absence of duty, though necessarily brief, marvelously loosens 
the tension of living. —Pagan. 


While Thousands W orship 


Western Electric Public Address System Installed at Eucharistic Congress Enables 
Crowd to Take Part in Ceremonials 


HAT was perhaps the most remarkable re- 
ligious gathering that the world has known 
was made even more remarkable by the part 
which science—through the Western Electric Public 
Address System—played in it. On the closing day of 
the Eucharistic Congress at Mundelein, Ill., almost a 
million people were gathered together in worship. By 
means of our amplifiers, these people were able not 
only distinctly to hear the addresses of the speakers 
but to take part in the 
celebration of the masses. 
This was the contribu- 
tion which science made 
to the most impressive re- 
ligious pageant ever seen 
in this country, if not in 
all the world, and it was 
made possible through the 
use of Western Electric 
amplifiers, which were in- 
stalled both in the stadium 
at Soldier’s Field, Chicago, 
and on the Seminary 
grounds at Mundelein. 
Many churchmen ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
the application of these 
devices for the electrical 
amplifying of sound ap- 
peared to solve all the 
problems of acoustics, for 
this apparatus magnified 
400,000,000 times the elec- 
trical currents generated 
by the speaker’s voice. 
They cited the success 
achieved at Mundelein as 
an example of how the de- 
velopment in the field of 
sound transmission may 
answer the problems in- 
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An overflow meeting of thousands of people outside the 
great Chicago cathedral enjoyed the services by the aid 
of the Public Address System 


volved in the management of great masses of people, 
as regards transportation, orderliness, etc. 

The high dignitaries of the church, however, were 
most impressed by the tremendous increase in effec- 
tiveness which the amplifiers gave to the ceremonials. 
Whereas no more than a few hundred persons had any 
part in previous Eucharistic congresses beyond that 
of spectators, in the Chicago stadium some 350,000 
persons could hear distinctly and take part daily 
in the ceremonies, and at 
Mundelein the number was 
estimated at between 
800,000 and 1,000,000. 

Monsignor M. J. Lavelle, 
Rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York 
sald: 

“The amplifiers enabled 
the speaker’s voices and 
their messages to reach 
the most distant lines of 
people who thronged the 
stadium and the grounds 
at Mundelein. They seem 
to open a new era for 
orators, giving promise 
that for all future times 
the voice will be able to 
penetrate much farther 
than ever before. Very 
probably, with their aid, a 
speaker can be distinctly 
heard in any corner of the 
vast Duomo Cathedral in 
Milan and even in St. 
Peter’s and the Coliseum 
at Rome.” 

The Chicago Evening 
American, in its account of 
the opening day of the 
congress, stated that "the 
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The amplifiers enabled 350,000 worshippers to participate in the mass at Soldier's Field, Chicago 
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huge amplifiers on top of the altar could be heard all 
over the field.” The Chicago Evening Post compared 
the golden amplifier to “Gabriel’s trumpet, swinging 
from beneath the golden-domed altar.” 

The Very Rev. C. J. Quille, General Secretary to the 
congress, gave the following statement to the press: 

“The Public Address System which was installed 
on the grounds of the Seminary at Mundelein on the 
closing day of the congress proved of inestimable 
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value. The whole system worked without a flaw and 
aided us in directing the crowd of almost 1,000,000 
people who thronged the grounds. 

“This system likewise served very well the 
Director of the Procession in his efforts to assemble 
properly those who took their places in the line of 
march. It aided, also, in the location of the various 
officials of the congress, as they were needed at head- 
quarters.” 


Is Beauty Only Skin Deep? 


Dr. William H. Field of the Installation Department Asks a Rhetorical Question 


EAUTY—what word has more interpretations? 

To the small boy a top is a beauty—to the 
flapper a mop of curls—to the young man a 
baseball bat—or to any one of a thousand things. 
How then can beauty be only skin deep? The ques- 
tion is ridiculous—and yet a short stroll on the city 
street might almost convince one that there were 
crowds of people who considered beauty as only 


This is no tirade against 


fatigue and worry, not uncertain or shifty through 
lack of focus or weakness of spirit. Eyes that need 
lens correction can shine just as effectively through 
glasses as the sun through a crystal. 

A mouth wreathed with moist red lips, showing 
sound white teeth and firm pink gums and a clean 
healthy tongue can only be had by those who 
drink plenty of water, eat well of green vegeta- 

bles and ripe fruit, exercise 
— regularly, and breathe deeply. 


paint and powder—both when 
judiciously used may add to 
beauty. We see no reason for 
painting the lily—but carna- 
tions are often dyed. The 
scope of this story is limited 
to personal beauty—let us ex- 
amine its essential qualities. 
A human being is composed 
of a body and a soul. To be 
a beautiful individual both of 
these elements must have 
beauty. Although the latter 
part—the soul—is probably 
much the more important ele- 
ment, this part is far too large 
to discuss here and we will 
pass it by, simply illustrating 
the point by naming one per- 
son—Abraham Lincoln—a 
soul so beautiful that his 
gaunt body partook of it. 
What beauty does even the 
stained glass window of a 
Cathedral show until the light 
shines through. 
Remembering that beauty 
of soul is the fundamental ele- 
ment and within reach of all 
—let us analyze some of the 
other elements of body beauty: 
form, color, texture, and ac- 
tion. The basis of beauty in to 
all is health. Our aim should 
be a well developed figure, erect, full of life and 
spring, no excess fat, but with a frame well covered 
with smooth muscles. The skin clear and elastic, 
glowing with the rich, well oxygenated blood coursing 
through it. Eyes wide awake, clear, not puffy with 
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Paint and powder, when judiciously used, may add 
beauty 


This is a long bill of require- 
ments. No wonder the lazy 
partake of the lipstick instead. 

If health is the determining 
factor of beauty of bodily 
form, color, and texture, it 
also, to a large extent, controls 
action. A thumping headache 
generally causes the facial 
muscles to contract into ex- 
pressions which no cosmetic 
veneer can disguise as beauty. 
The mental attitude of the 
chronic dyspeptic most often 
robs him of all personal at- 
tractiveness. He is avoided as 
ugly. Kindliness, helpfulness, 
and cheerfulness are actions 
within the reach of all and 
natural to the healthy. Ac- 
tions of this kind are far more 
expressive of beauty than any 
amount of paint and powder. 
Two becrimsoned lips may 
catch the eye of a stranger 
but actions speak louder than 
lips. How long will an arti- 
ficial attraction serve to hold 
a friendship? 

Real personal beauty, the 
kind that increases with age 
as more and more of worth 
is added to character, is as 
deep not only as the skin, or even the body, but must 
include also the soul. Beauty is the natural attribute 
of a healthy soul in a healthy body—many courageous 
persons, however, have even conquered sick bodies, 
adding to themselves further glory in so doing. 


Here's a snappy snapshot of 
some spiffy shooters taken 
directly after the recent rifle 
shooting contest held be- 
tween the girls of the Relay 
and Truly Department and 
the girls of the Dance and 
Jig Department. The girls in 
the latter department won by 
hitting the Gentleman 
Cow’s optic four times 
out of a possible 100. 
The insert to the right 
shows Miss Sophie 
Glutz, captain of the 
winning team demon- 
strating a clever inven- 
tion of a new type rifle 
which was largely re- 
sponsible for interest- 
ing the girls in this 

sport 


Here's a bevy of future presidents at the annual boy's banquet. They are 
enjoying a talk by Lettum Malone, crack coach of the Stampwell Cor- 
respondence School Bagpipe team, winners of the Inter-scholastic cup for 
1913, 715 and "19. Mr. Malone delivered an interesting talk on the possibility 
of repairing a punctured bag pipe with chewing gum and a home vulcaniz- 
ing outfit, after which the happy youngsters fell to their dinners with 
gusto. Mr. Malone can be seen to the extreme right of the groaning bored 
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ZN Among the visitors to the big 
ANG AR plant recently was Miss Grilda 
Il NN Gay of Follies fame who 
called on us to talk over with 
our engineers the possibility of 
building a public address sys- 
tem which will amplify gestures 
as well as speech 
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A lad and his wonderful lamps. G. 
Sedgewick McSpiggot of Dept. 5079246-8 
received this beautiful pair of socks from 
his wife on his birthday. It seems 
"Sedge” bowled on his department team 
and stopped off with the boys to cele- 
brate and got home a little late 


Throw your memory into reverse gear and hark back to the good 

ol’ days. Here we present to you Miss Tillie Mrmph in a picture 

taken in 1892 on the occasion of her copping lst prize as the most 

unpopular girl at the shops. Miss Mrmph owes her prize to the 

fact that one lunch time while inhaling a cream puff she got powdered 

sugar on her face which her girl friends mistook for face powder 
and from that day forth refused to associate with her 
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One of the treats of last month for people of the Big Plant 

occurred during the noon-day frolics when the committee ob- 

tained Prof. Slickphingers, the popular radio star of station 

W.O.W. who executed sleight of hand tricks and optical illu- 

sions, much to the delight of the audience. Our public address 

system played an important part in presenting the professor 
and his tricks to the crowd of over 4,562 present. 


Below. This is a portrait of Otto Slug of Dept. 
3.1416-A, inventor of the famous proxy-nickel 
that wears his name to this day—the telephone 
slug. Our reporter dug him up grinding smiggles 
in our smiggle grinding and polishing depart- 
ment. When questioned as to how he came to 
invent such a commodity he said with a modest 
glance ceiling-ward, "Aw, Heck, I dunno.” Mr. 
Slug is at work at present on a machine for 
thinning down the telephone slug so it will fit 
in a gum slot or buy a newspaper on a dark 
night 
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Below. This is Ima Puzzl and Tryanne Guess. 
Ima works in Dept. 4629240-2B and Tryanne in 
Dept. 24689232-4Z and the peculiar thing about 
this happy young couple is that while both 
girls work in different departments they are 
not the same age nor do they resemble each 
other in any respect. Reading from left to 
right is Ima and the other one is Tryanne, or 
the other way ’round, as the case may be 
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Art for an Installer's Sake 
An Interview With Mrs. Joseph Unger, by Mildred M. Beard 


NUGGLED in between the “Orange Grove Tea 
Room” and the “Bovivine Beauty Shop” stands 
one of those old time brown stone houses which 

used to line many of New York’s residential streets. 
Opposite, in the rear windows of a large department 
store, fickle Fashion displays her latest silks tempt- 
ingly arrayed before the eyes of smartly dressed flap- 
pers and business girls who throng the sidewalks at 
noon time. 

But the modest little stone house has concealed in 
its sunny third floor front a wealth of color and 
beauty that may well vie with any of the brilliant 
hues exhibited across 
the way. This I dis- 
covered when Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Unger ush- 
ered me into their 
studio. 

Color — it sparkled 
from countless pieces 
of hand painted china 
and pottery lining the 
shelves. It glistened 
in delicate drinking 
goblets of green and 
amber lustre. It 
dripped from tubes of 
paint lying ready for 
use on the work table. 
All the vivid shades 
and pastel tints of the 
rainbow seemed to be 
gathered in this cheer- 
ful spot. 

Mrs. Unger, the cre- 
ator of all this beauty, 
smilingly offered me a 
chair. But with so 
many things to see I 
found myself constantly jumping up and examining 
her handiwork. There were plates trimmed with in- 
tricate borders where exotic birds strutted in stately 
procession displaying their gay plumage. On a small 
round table stood a tea set painted in cream lustre. 
An oddly shaped Indian water pitcher done in red, 
black and white was tucked away in a corner. Candle 
sticks, jardinieres and tiles ornamented tables and 
mantel piece. 

One tall slender vase decorated with a conventional 
pattern of trees and flowers and painted in shades of 
brown, yellow and soft dark greens stood out from 
the rest because of its richness of tone and depth of 
color. The artist described the method used for this 
particular object as the “dusting process.” Many 
times the article had been fired and many times 
painted to bring forth that velvety finish. 

As I replaced the vase on the cabinet I noticed a 
small charcoal landscape on the wall. "And you do 
charcoal work too?”, I asked Mrs. Unger. Before she 
had time to answer Joe, as he is known to a host of 


Unger objects d'art. 


Mrs. Unger is here shown busy in her studio surrounded by the 


The table on which she works and the tall 
square candlestick in the corner at the right were made by Joe Unger, 
who, if not an artist, is certainly a craftsman 
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Installation friends, started to describe the little 
rural scene. Evidently I had hit upon one of his 
favorite topics for it was easy to surmise by the way 
his eyes lighted up that he counted the picture among 
his prized possessions. 

That's the place where I used to court Mrs. 
Unger,” he began, pointing to the roadway which led 
to an old fashioned country house. “It was almost 
thirty years ago. I was foreman in charge of a crew 
of installers assigned to an A. T. & T. Long Lines 
test station job located nearby. After my day’s work 
I used to walk along this very path, Independence 
Road it was called, to 
her house.” Mrs. Un- 
ger smiled, “And he 
lost his independence 
by walking once too 
often along that old 
lane.” Judging from 
the contented expres- 
sion on Mr. Unger’s 
face as he settled back 
in a cozy chair and 
puffed his pipe, he has 
never regretted that 
“loss.” 

“The old house is 
torn down now but I 
can't say I shed any 
tears,” continued Mrs. 
Unger. “I always 
think of the hours I 
wasted cutting grass 
and feeding the chick- 
ens when I could have 
been devoting my time 
to painting. Oh, it's 
been a life long hobby 
with me if you can 
call anything so much a part of you a hobby. 

"After I married and settled in New York I joined 
one of the oldest art clubs in the city called the 
Keramic Club. At one time I instructed teachers 
who came to the big metropolis from all parts of the 
country to further their knowledge in art, but I have 
given up teaching to a large extent.” 

When asked where she had studied Mrs. Unger re- 
plied that she had worked under numerous teachers, 
perhaps the two best known being Miss Maud Mason 
and the late Professor Arthur Dow of Columbia 
University. 

“T expect to devote my time from now on just dab- 
bling in the kind of work I love such as Indian pot- 
tery design and landscapes done on china in lustre. 
At one time I did some designing of silks and tried 
my hand at water color and oil pictures. I have even 
occupied some of my spare moments by making 
hooked rugs.” 

I looked down and noticed one of these oval mats 
with a black cat forming (Continued on page 44) 
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Mr. Fishcup Copes With a Situation 
He Goes All the Way to Cohoes to Do His Coping in the Field 


swept a wave 
of concentration as a 
wave of Atlantic 
Ocean sweeps the 
beach at Cape Cod: 
gradually, steadily, in- 
evitably. Mr. Fishcup 
had something im- 
portant on his mind. 

An idea seemed to 
come to him, and he 
jabbed the push- 
button that summoned 
Mr. Hubb. 

“Come in, come in!” 
said Mr. Fishcup per- 
emptorily before Mr. 
Hubb had got more 
than the leading edge 
of his nose through 
the door. “Don’t stand there hesitating. Be decisive. 
Come in. Pull up a chair. Sit down.” 

Mr. Hubb pulled himself together and obeyed the 
commands in the order of their appearance. 

“What have you done about that situation at the 
Cohoes office?” Mr. Fishcup inquired severely, turn- 
ing his cigar round and round in search of an air leak 
in its manifold. 

"I didn’t know there was a situation at Cohoes,” 
Mr. Hubb replied, looking puzzled. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes. Don’t you remember my ask- 
ing you about the advisability of putting through a 
year’s subscription to the Branch House Gazette for 
the Cohoes’ Manager?” 

“Yes. But I wrote the manager and his brother-in- 
law is editor of the Branch House Gazette so he gets 
it for nothing.” 

"That's true,” agreed Mr. Fishcup. “Yet we have 
to dig more deeply into things like this. It’s a ques- 
tion of policy. Cohoes must be like all the other 
branches. All the other branches must be like 
Cohoes.” 

"But you couldn't expect all the other managers to 


VER Mr. Fish- [7 7 ae | 
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“Because,” Mr. Hubb explained patiently, "We haven't any branch 
in Saratoga.” 


have brothers-in-law 
who are editors. And 
if they did they 
couldn't all work for 
the Branch House 
Gazette!” 

“Don’t be so techni- 
cal,” protested Mr. 
Fisheup. "The way 
we have to look at this 
thing is this: if our 
other branches need 
subscriptions to the 
Branch House Ga- 
zette, then Cohoes 
needs one. If we 
transfer a ledger clerk 
from Saratoga to 
Cohoes we want him 
to be able to find a 
subscription card for 
the Branch House 
Gazette in the subscription file, just as he could in 
Saratoga. Isn’t that true?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hubb. 

“Why isn’t it?” Color was sweeping over Mr. 
Fishcup’s face where concentration had so recently 
swept. 

“Because,” Mr. Hubb explained patiently, “we 
haven’t any branch in Saratoga.” 

Mr. Fishcup looked at Mr. Hubb long and 
earnestly. “I can see,” the Chief confessed, "that you 
are out of touch with the whole situation. As you go 
out ask Miss Lint to get me a reservation to Cohoes 
tonight. I'll have to straighten this thing out my- 
self. And by the way, I’m starting my vacation day 
after tomorrow.” 

"Where does the Chief spend his vacation?” Mr. 
Hubb asked Miss Lint after dutiful delivery of Mr. 
Fishcup’s request for a lower to Cohoes. 

“I can’t remember the name of the place,” said 
Miss Lint, “but it’s a couple of miles north of Cohoes, 
if that means anything to you.” 

“That,” responded Mr. Hubb, "means practically 
everything.” 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF MONEY 


PAYING cash for everything we buy or at least being able to pay for items charged when the bill falls due, will give 


the maximum purchasing power of our money. 


Articles purchased on the installment plan invariably cost more and therefore, reduce our purchasing power. 
There are only a few items which we can afford to buy on the installment plan because they have a lasting benefit, 


they provide for our future, or reduce our expenses. For example— 
Our homes; Insurance; Sound Investments; Labor Saving Devices—Provided they reduce our expenses sufficient 


to warrant buying on the installment plan. 


— W. A. Schnedler of Broadway 


From Far and Near Come Kearny’s Floors 
By L. Van Houten of the Kearny Works Construction Superintendent's Forces 


By» 


Photograph courtesy of Indiana Flooring Company, Reed City, Michigan 
Timber stand and log pile of Michigan maple 
acres of floor 
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That is an interesting 
item in the description of 
the magnitude of the 
Kearny Works completed 
buildings. 

But the floors (without 
which the towering walls 
of the new structures on 
the Kearny peninsula 
would be of little use) are 
taken much as a matter of 
course by most of us; few 
are familiar with the fact 
that each square foot of 
all that vast area of floor- 
ing is made for some par- 
ticular purpose. 

It is because of this, 
that great care was taken 
not only in the design but in the selection of the 
materials. 

From across the seas, from South and North and 
West came those materials! From the sand dunes of 
Long Island came the sand and gravel which, 
churned with cement from kilns in the Keystone 
State, formed the basement and first floor slabs. 
Carolina and Mississippi contributed pine, Michigan 
grew the maple, from far away Wales and Germany 
and nearby New Jersey came tile. 

It has been said it is well to begin at the bottom, 
and with that in mind let us first consider the base- 
ment monolith (4 feet thick in places and supported 
by thousands of piles). To absorb the enormous 
stresses developed, great rollers of steel mills in 
Pennsylvania supplied the reinforcing rods which 
were interwoven in a massive mat and embodied in 
concrete. 

On the first floor there is a peculiarly colored 
smooth wood block surface. This is easy to walk 
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Photograph courtesy Republic Creosoting Co. 


Blocks being unloaded from cages after treatment and being 
conveyed into box cars for shipment 
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and work on. The narrow even joints are filled with 
pitch. 

In some other parts of the buildings the blocks are 
laid one after the other, in a sticky coating of thick 
oil, and with a spacer between each block. 

The blocks, which are made of yellow pine, have 
been treated with a paraffin base oil. As this method 
of laying was developed in the plants of the company, 
it might be said that this floor is a strictly Western 
Electric Company product. 

The lumber used for this flooring first is dried and 
seasoned, then after it has been cut into blocks it is 
impregnated with oil. The wood blocks used at 
Kearny are the first on which paraffin base oil had 
been used. 

The thresholds between the buildings are made of 
“fireproof” wood block. They are made from 
selected maple and put through a patented process 
which gives them their 
fire resisting qualities. 

The different stages of 
construction of the sec- 
ond, third, fourth and 
fifth floors are as follows: 
Block sections of a struc- 
tural tile arch are placed 
on rough wooden forms 
and each piece painstak- 
ingly fitted in its proper 
location. 

The tile arch makers in 
the great plants at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., from 


whence the sections come, 
are said to be the best of 
their ilk in the world. 
Where this operation 
has been completed car- 
penters lay wedge-shaped 
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Steam skidder at work in the woods 
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sleepers and then concrete is placed between them. 

When this has been done, clear pine boards are 
securely nailed to the sleepers and laid diagonally to 
the building. After the pine logs are hauled out of 
the woods to the mills and sawed into boards, each 
piece is inspected and stamped with the grade and 
the mill number. The numbers show that boards 
used in Kearny’s floors came from Carolina and 
Mississippi. 

The total amount of maple flooring used at Kearny 
amounted to nearly seven hundred thousand feet. The 
grade was clear, the best obtainable. The floors 
throughout the buildings with the exception of the 
aisles were 13/16” thick by 214” wide, the maple be- 
"ing laid on top of a yellow pine sub floor. 

While the above flooring is of a standard size, 
something absolutely out of the usual run was used in 
the aisles. The aisle flooring is 1 11/16” thick by 214,” 
wide. This unusual thickness of flooring was used in 
order to provide a floor that would give the maximum 
amount of wear possible, such a floor being necessary 
to stand up under the heavy trucking that will be 
done over these aisles. 

A method of laying, 
unique in the East, was 
also used in putting down 
these heavy aisle floors. 
The floors were laid on 
sleepers, spaced 12” cen- 
tres, and the flooring was 
manufactured in multi- 
ples of 12”, that is, in 
every case the end of a 
piece of flooring came 
right on top of the sleep- 
ers. Two holes were bored 
in each end of the piece 
of flooring and also a hole 
every twelve inches down 
the centre of the pieces. 
The holes were counter- 
sunk and each piece of 
flooring was fastened to 
a sleeper with two inch 
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The wood blocks are placed in a film of heavy oil and a 
spacer is placed between the blocks to insure even joists on 
the first floor 


Western Electric 


Long screws, used to fasten the maple aisle flooring on the 
second, third, fourth and fifth floors of the multi-story build- 
ings, are driven with an electric screw-driver 
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Handling “green” tile from cutting table belt to dryer cars 


screws, countersunk, on top of which was a half inch 
basswood dowel, fastened in with glue. When com- 
pleted the floor was 
sanded to insure a smooth 
surface. 

On the sixth floor the 
structural tile are not 
placed close together, but 
are installed in rows with 
a clear space between 
each row. Each piece is 
the same size. They are 
kept in place by long steel 
rods and concrete which 
covers the top of the tile. 

The concrete surfaces 
of this floor, which is to 
be the office, will be cov- 
ered with very heavy bat- 
tleship linoleum made in 
New Jersey. 

In different parts of the 
buildings there are sec- 
tions of very smooth con- 
crete floor, which is 
placed by the patented Kalman process so as to ob- 
tain a glass-like surface. 

The lavatory, toilet and turbine rooms’ floors are 
made of tile—heather brown in color—from Wales. 
For centuries this kind of Welsh tile has commanded 
admiration. The secret art of making it has been 
handed down from father to son, and the methods of 
manufacture today are the same as those used hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

The glimmering and artistic floor of the office 
entrance is Germany’s contribution. 

25 acres of floor space, and all of it easy to walk 
and work on! Wekearnyans might readily be par- 
doned for boasting about that. 


OT weather is a boon to mankind. Not only does 

it simplify conversation but, like the Indian who 

pounded his head with a rock, it “feels so good when 
it stops.” —ED. 
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Steps in Industry 
The Use and Abuse of Credit, by E. E. Lincoln 


“credit” as follows: 

“Credit—a thing which a man who does not 

need it can get in amounts limited only by the extent 

to which people know he does not need it, but a thing 

which the man who needs it so badly that his name is 

already on the list of the candidates for the poor farm 
cannot get at all.” 

Credit may be broadly defined as the power to com- 
mand present goods or money in exchange for a future 
equivalent. It is difficult to establish, easy to lose, and 
almost impossible to regain when once misused. 

Perhaps nine-tenths of 
the business of the civi- 
lized world is now done on 
credit. Only minor trans- 
actions are conducted on 
a cash basis. Credit oper- 
ations extend all the way 
from the familiar practice 
of “having things 
charged” at the store to 
the borrowing of millions 
by public and private cor- 
porations through the is- 
sue of bonds. 

In every transaction in 
which a promise to pay 
takes the place of actual 
payment we have credit. 
But credit rests on some- 


A NOTED banker once facetiously explained 
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them to meet such charges before they have sold 
their goods. Consequently they must obtain credit 
from some source, and they usually get it from a bank. 

In this way credit gives producers a vastly greater 
command over commodities and service than they 
could obtain by relying on their individual resources 
alone. Without ample credit industrial activities 
would be greatly curtailed, employment would be re- 
duced, and wage earners and salaried folk would be 
the first to suffer. 

A sharp distinction must be made, however, 
between credit for production and credit for con- 
sumption. The former in- 
creases the sum total of 
our wealth and satisfac- 
tions, while credit for 
consumption often brings 
impoverishment in its 
wake. ng > 

In times of emergency 
a man may be compelled 
to borrow in order to meet 
his ordinary living ex- 
penses, but if he continues 
to follow this policy at any 
other time he is headed 
straight for the alms- 
house. 

Largely because of its 
great convenience credit is 


thing more than a mere 
promise. There are many 
people who are quite willing to make all the necessary 
promises but who cannot get credit. 

In general, before a business man can obtain credit 
he must give evidence that he possesses either char- 
acter and capacity or collateral. Bankers and others 
who extend credit on a large scale give character the 
first place on the list. 

Credit greatly facilitates production by permitting 
the fullest employment of capital. In our modern in- 
dustrial system, as we have already seen, raw mate- 
rials must be bought and paid for a long time before 
they are to be sold as finished goods. Merchants, too, 
must lay in their stocks in advance of consumers’ de- 
mands. It is necessary, then, for manufacturers and 
dealers to have a considerable amount of funds in 
hand in advance of the sale of their products. 

While goods are being manufactured, wages and 
other expenses must be paid. Only a small proportion 
of producers have sufficient capital on hand to enable 
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sometimes subjected to 
Only minor transactions are conducted h basi Serions Abuse. MaE 
ae turers and wholesalers, 


under the stress of keen competition, sometimes ex- 
tend credits unwisely and encourage small merchants 
to lay in heavier stocks than they can dispose of at a 
profit. This is one reason why the number of failures 
among small retailers is so large. 

In like manner, some retailers are over liberal in 
granting credit to their customers and thus tempt 
some people to live beyond their means. This is 
especially noticeable in connection with the buying of 
automobiles, radios, and other articles of luxury on 
the instalment plan. 

In spite of these abuses, credit is indispensable in 
modern industry. If actual money had to be used for 
every purchase we would transact a much smaller 
volume of business and would also need a vastly 
greater amount of money than we now have in order 
to do it. The waste and inconvenience from such a 
system would be many times greater than the wastes 
that now follow any abuse of credit. 


At the recent Hawthorne 
Club Election this group 
was selected to fill the major 
offices of the club for the 
ensuing year 


Nawshorne Nappenings 
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W. A. Goethe, in the center 
above, is the new Hawthorne 
Club President; to the left 
below is J. C. Graham, 1st 
Vice-Pres.; to the right, Miss 
N. Vorkeller, 2nd Vice-Pres- 
ident; and centered below, 
G. Fortner, the Treasurer 
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| on Two evenings a week and Saturday 
l EN SER dl NR | afternoons the various branch teams 

These two young girls g EG oe Pr meet on Memorial Field and take it 

were victims of the sad BE Hig ji . ‘a out of each others’ horse-hide. This 

accident in which many 3 A i nd is a high foul tips’ 

Hawthorne people were a er E År view of what the 

injured when a crowded r KAE EIE. fu diamond looks like 

Cicero Ave. street car was ør A Pu: 3 of a busy evening 

struck by lightning during Å KR 

a terrific electric storm i | $ 

about 5:30 p.m. on June 

11. Miss D. Hollis (above) 

died June 22 at her home 

and Miss K. Nahand, (at 

right) passed away at the 

West Suburban Hospital. 

Both girls were members 

of the Sales and Expense 

Department of the Mer- 

chandise Branch 
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Here is young Master 

Barrans, acting as back- 
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Teste won the Hawthorne Club 

individual marksmanship 
These thirteen members of the Merchandise Baseball Team have been decidedly unlucky cup for W. T. Barrans a 
to all opponents. Since the recent forming of a four-team interbranch baseball league for second time 


Hawthorne girls, these young athlettes (feminine of "athlete”) have retained a strangle- 

hold on first place. Reading from 3rd to 1st they are Misses E. Hradek, M. Kavanaugh, 

G. Johnson, M. E. Shallcross, H. Wolfe, M. Findlay, D. Mazak, M. West, R. Hulka, M. 
Weber, S. Sobczak, H. Findlay and O. de Zagottis 
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Electricity Banishes Attic “Ghosts” 
Great White Lights and Dinning Horn Give Chipmunks Wild Night Life 


P in Westchester County on the outskirts of 
| | Cold Springs, New York, and situated on a 

hillside overlooking the Hudson River is the 
beautiful summer home of Doctor and Mrs. Walter 
Timme. The house is in the setting of wooded hills 
typical of that section of the country. The branches 
of lofty trees overhang the charming structure, which 
is called "Tahigwa,” an Indian 
word meaning “At Peace.” 

The ideal place, you’ll say, to 
spend a few days of quiet and 
rest. Picture the host bidding 
“sood night” to his week-end 
guest, comfortably weary after a 
day on sunny hillsides. The guest 
retires happy in the knowledge of 
a downy bed, windows wide open 
to the balmy breezes of the 
mighty Hudson and lulled by the 
thought of the next day’s sport 
outdoors. 

Not for long, however, does the 
guest remain in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. There penetrates to his 
subconscious mind a light but per- 
sistent rat-tat-tat on the ceiling 
above his bed room, 
accompanied by a 
sound of scampering 
feet. What can it be? 
But let the following 
solve the mystery as 
told to E. J. Dailey, 
lighting expert of the 
Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, in a letter from 
a visitor at "Tahigwa” 
who was enchanted by 
the clever method of 
dispelling the disturb- 
ance, 

“The branches of 
the lofty trees over- 
hanging the roof are 
used by the chipmunks 
as direct avenues to 
the attic. Here these 
energetic animals busy 
themselves hoarding 
up nuts with no regard 
for the respectable 
silences of midnight. 
Their scampering feet 
as they run to and fro 
beat a persistent staccato on the ceiling above the bed 
rooms, particularly that one where guests are invited 
to peaceful slumbers. 

“Now such a state of affairs has often proved 
embarrassing to thoughtful country hosts who take 
seriously their time-honored responsibility for the 


of surcease from all cares. 


din. 


This guest-room looks peaceful enough to assure its occupant a night 
But in the attic just above the chipmunks 
have hidden their winter store of nuts. 
great pleasure in counting over their horde and it makes a terrible 
So the attic has been equipped with a Sunbeam lamp and a 
Klaxon horn which are operated by a switch just above the head- 
board of the bed. This gives the chipmunks such a fright that they 
are not heard from for a week or so 
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undisturbed rest of their friends. So this host solved 
the problem neatly and cleverly. 

"At the side of the guest’s bed is an ordinary brass 
plate with two push buttons. Operation of the sys- 
tems is explained to the guest before he retires. 
Aroused by the warehouse activities overhead, he feels 
for the switch. Had he not been forewarned he would 
expect a blinding flood of light in 
his room upon pushing the but- 
tons. Not at all. If you weren’t 
in the secret you might be tricked 
into believing that some belated 
motorist was blowing his horn as 
he rounded the turn nearby. The 
sound comes faintly to your ears. 

“However, the delusion would 
not last long for the faint sound 
of the horn is joined by another 
sound closer at hand. There is a 
frantic scurrying of tiny feet in 
the attic that betokens some con- 
nection between pushing the two 
buttons and the night laborers in 
the attic. The scurrying dies 
away rapidly and upon releasing 
both buttons, the guest is engulfed 
once more in dead si- 
lence, which remains 
unbroken—no more 
violated by attic in- 
vaders. 

“Here is the drama 
that transpired above. 
The one switch turns 
on a klaxon horn in the 
attic. The bare walls 
pick up this sound and 
it reverberates from 
side to side with a 
deafening roar. Its 
penetration is almost 
unbearable even to the 
human ears of what- 
ever ‘doubting 
Thomas’ dares stick 
his head in the garret 
while the horn is 
sounding. To the deli- 
cate ears of the chip- 
munks, it sounds like 
the crack of doom pro- 
longed forever. The 
other button floods the 
attic with blinding 
light from a set of large electric Sunbeam bulbs; im- 
mediately the frightened chipmunks are scared into a 
hasty retreat by the blinding light and the roaring 
horn. 

“This little trick adds the final touch to keep the 
atmosphere of the place in harmony with its name.” 


At night they seem to take 


C. G. Stoll Becomes Vice-President 


Other Interesting Changes in Organisation Announced This Month 


( | President G. STOLL has been selected Vice- 
President to succeed H. F. Albright, deceased. 
Like the most of our officials Mr. Stoll has 
reached his high place in the organization from a very 
modest start. He began his career as a student on 
the training course at Clinton Street. His first job 
was soldering jacks in the Factory Cabling Depart- 
ment. Shortly afterward he was transferred to New 
York and while there he spent some time in the 
Switchboard Wiring, Tool Inspection 
and Engineering Departments. The 
experience obtained on these jobs 
won for him the promotion to Head 
of the Apparatus Design Department 
there. 

In 1907 he was transferred back to 
Chicago to take charge of the appara- 
tus design work. Later in the same 
year practically all designing of appa- 
ratus was concentrated at New York 
with Mr. Stoll at the head of the 
organization. He was given the En- 
gineer of Methods Department of the 
New York Shops in 1908 and three 
years later was. promoted to acting 
head of the manufacturing branch. 
He was placed in full charge in July, 
1912. In November of that year he 


J. B. Harlow 


R. H. Knaub 


C. G. Stoll 


sailed for Europe to become shop — 
the Antwerp factory. 

When the World War broke out the Antwerp Fae 
tory was closed and in June, 1915, Mr. Stoll returned 
to America and was placed in charge of the Europa 
Automatic Department at Hawthorne. In Ma i 
1916, he was made superintendent of the Oper 
Branch, and in October of that year he was given the 
superintendency of the Technical Branch. He' was 
made Assistant General Superi 3 
tendent of Hawthorne in 1920, ar 
was placed in charge of all depar! 
ments at Hawthorne and received the 
title of Works Manager in 1923. At 
the first of this year he was made 
General Manager of Manufactu re, 
which included the management of 
Hawthorne and Kearny. He has nov i 
been elected Vice-President. 

There have been a number of other 
interesting changes in organization 
during the past month: J. W. Bancker 
has been appointed Comptroller of 
Manufacture and his staff will be as 
follows: C. L. Johnson, Offce Proce- 
dure Engineer; L. Montamat, Super- 
intendent of Business Methods; J. M. 
Stahr, Superintendent of Operating 


P. M. Marshall 


L. Montamat 
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H. H. Timbers 
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A. F. Rothballer 


J. B. King J. M. Stahr 


F. W. Willard 


Statistics; F. W. Willard, Personnel Relations Man- 
ager; C. G. Crowder, Production Assistant. 

F. G. Austin has been appointed Assistant to Vice- 
President, reporting to the Vice-President in charge of 
Purchasing. P. M. Marshall, Assistant General Pur- 
chasing Agent, will have charge of By-Product Sales 
and Supervision of Buying at Distributing Houses. 
R. H. Knaub has been appointed Assistant General 
Purchasing Agent in charge of the purchase of mate- 
rials for the Manufacturing Department. T. G. 
Stover has been made Hawthorne Purchasing Agent 
and C. E. Marhaver has been appointed Kearny Pur- 
chasing Agent. J. G. Reddall will represent the 
General Purchasing Department on the Pacific Coast 
with headquarters at San Francisco. A. H. Vorum 
will take charge of the purchase of timber products 
with the title of Division Purchasing Agent. 

J. B. Harlow has been appointed Commercial Devel- 


W. R. Blacklock 
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C. L. Johnson 


C. G. Crowder 


opment Manager and H. H. Timbers has been made 
Commercial Contract Manager. H. M. Wilcox has 
been appointed Commercial Operating Manager and 
D. F. G. Eliot (London) has been made European 
Commercial Manager. 

A. F. Rothballer has been appointed Manager of 
the Newark Warehouse and J. B. King has been made 
Stores Manager. W. R. Blacklock has been appointed 
Comptroller’s Representative at the Hawthorne Mer- 
chandise Department to succeed D. C. Collins who has 
been assigned to special work. 

A. B. Vandercook has been appointed Assistant 
Manager and H. T. Simmons, Sales Manager of the 
Los Angeles Graybar House. 

J. W. Bancker started as a clerk and assistant to the 
shop superintendent at New York in 1892. He was 
made Assistant Shop Superintendent in 1906 and two 
years later he was trans- (Continued on page 40) 


New Method Improves Cable Reels 


By G. A. Hach, Development Engineer, Hawthorne 


possible the use of a nailing machine and 

eliminates much heavy handling is the latest 
improvement in reel manufacture at Hawthorne. 
Previously only hand-nailing has been practical, but 
an improved layout, utilizing a conveyor system and 
the employment of a nailing machine, has resulted in 
a better and more durable reel. 

Durabiliy is one of the prime requirements of a 
cable reel. Those made at Hawthorne are among the 
greatest travelers in the commercial world. You find 
them standing everywhere—in cities, in hamlets, and 
along the highways and remote country roads. In 
their journeys to some of the far parts of the world, 
they are the heralds of the approach of civilization. 

In spite of their ubiquity you may be surprised to 
learn that 34,000 of these reels are shipped from 
Hawthorne every six months which indicates the 
magnitude of the job of making new reels and repair- 
ing old ones. 

A cable reel is a sort of overgrown spool. The ends 
or “heads” are generally made of three layers of 
wood, crossed to prevent warping and nailed tightly 


Å NEW method of building cable reels that makes 
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together. A circular disk of wood, technically known 
as a "drum-head” is nailed in the center of each head. 
The cylindrical portion (or drum) of the spool is 
formed by lags (narrow boards) nailed at each end 
around the circumference of these circular discs. The 
heads and drums are then clamped tightly together 
with long bolts. 

Previous to the installation of the conveyor system, 
it was quite a task to handle reels in the making. 
Even the smallest have heads 21% feet in diameter, 
weighing 15 pounds each, while the largest reel heads 
are 614 feet in diameter and weigh almost 300 pounds. 
The heads are first roughly formed from three layers 
of wood. They are then sent to the nailing machine, 
from which they pass to the band saw, where they 
are trimmed circular. The next step is mounting the 
“drum-heads.” Then the head is moved again to a 
drilling machine, which bores the big center bearing 
hole and a series of holes for the clamping bolts. At 
this point also a slot is made through the head for 
fastening the end of the cable. 

All of these operations are now connected by roller 


Joe Mini acting as a human yard-stick to show the relative sizes of the largest and the smallest cable reel made at Haw- 
thorne 
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The evolution of the reel-head, showing the various operations 


from machine to machine. 


conveyors, thus eliminating the heavy manual hand- 
ling. This, together with the use of the nailing ma- 
chine, saves a large amount of time. 

At one end of the new manufacturing layout are 
two metal-topped tables, where the operators lay up 
the plies of wood that are to form the heads, nailing 
them just sufficiently to hold them in place until they 
reach the nailing machine. This machine drives a 
row of sixteen-penny nails across the entire diameter 
of the largest head with one stroke. Then the head 
is rotated on a definite center a few inches and an- 
other row is driven, and so on until the head is com- 
pletely nailed. 

The use of this nailing machine has made it pos- 
sible to nail one of the large heads in about one-fourth 
the time required by two men with hammers. A big 
additional advantage is that the machine drives the 
nails in uniform rows straight into the wood and 
clinches them on the under side, whereas, by the hand 
method it was necessary to drive the nails at an angle 
to clinch them properly. As the larger reels must 
earry about 7,500 pounds of cable, 450 sixteen-penny 
nails are needed in each head to hold the three plies 
of wood firmly together. 
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required and the conveyor system which carries the heads 


Insert is a close-up of the new nailing machine 


Driving the nails straight and spacing them uni- 
formly practically doubles the life of the reels, as the 
heads can be cut to smaller sizes, one size at a time 
on the band-saw when the outer rims become badly 
worn, while the hand-nailed heads had to be cut down 
two sizes to prevent cutting into the nails. 

This work of repairing returned reels is a big 
economical factor. All of the old reels returned by cus- 
tomers are inspected for defects when received. In 
some cases all that is required is driving a few nails 
to tighten a loose board, or setting a patch in where 
a piece of wood has been broken out, but if the edges 
of the heads are badly worn, the reel is torn down 
and the heads are cut to a smaller diameter. The 
reels are then re-assembled, and used for cable of 
smaller diameter or for shorter lengths of cable. 

All of the repaired reels are given a coat of gray 
paint, primarily to cover the old stenciling, shipping 
instructions, etc., which are painted on the heads. 
They are then re-stenciled and ready for another trip 
to the cable plant. 

Of 34,000 reels shipped out of Hawthorne in six 
months, about 6,000 are new and the remainder re- 
paired. 


The Camera Presents a P2 


At the picnic of the Chicago House recently a 
chicken race afforded considerable amusement for the 
onlookers 


These people of the Milwaukee House r 
their annual picr 


This eight 
foot shark, 
weighing 500 
pounds, was 
caught in the 
Indian River, 
Florida, by in- 
stallers Slater, 
Miller and 
Dillard 
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H. F. Bell and H. Rossner seated on the latter’s Curtis plane 
after they escaped with only “bumped elbows” from a sixty 
foot fall 


When Arthur J. Smith of the Kearny Works | 
Otto Hertwig at his home in Mt. Vernon, I 
Branch pointed out the articles in the 


The two children at the right are Sarah Powell Marks and Lewis 
T. Marks, Jr., their proud father being L. T. Marks of the Hawthorne 
Equipment Department 
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Enough energy is probably being expended in the exciting 
few minutes of this tug of war at the Chicago House 
Picnic to run that house for days 


et again in a joyous good time at 
ic recently 
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George Perle- 
witz, one of 
pioneers of 
telephone 
making, meets 
G. V. Miche- 
ner, manager 
of the Los An- 
geles House in 
that city 
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A rear view of the wrecked plane showing how Rossner 
brought it down on one wing to avoid a nose dive 
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mployees Service Division dropped in on 
, that veteran of the Manufacturing 
News which interested him most 


At the right are Sarah Powell Marks and Anne Collis Marks, 
daughters of L. T. Marks of the Equipment Department at 
Hawthorne indulging in a doll show 
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ONCE de LEON 
Pteievea that he 

had found the 
Fountain of youth 
when he discovered 
that southeastern 
peninsula which he 
later called the Land 
of Flowers. Present 
day folk seemingly 
believe it to be the 
Land of Opportunity 
where they may find 
prosperity and 
health; so from the 
East, the West and 
the North have come 
people in all walks of 
life to stake their 
claim. Some have be- 
come fabulously rich, 


This lady is a distin- 
quished Seminole Belle 


The object being low- 
ered so carefully into 
the basement of the new 
telephone building at 
Orlando, Florida, is a 
three-ton motor-gener- 
ator set. Installation 
Foreman, A. W. Niles 
is in the center of the 


group 
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Florida—The Land of Opportunity 


By Vida Hale, Division 11, Installation 


many have lost all they had—these we have not heard 
much of. Stories of the former we like to read. El 
Dorados and Klondikes have a far greater thrill than 
the fact that the East Coast Railway, which has 
double tracked its line from Jacksonville to Miami, 
carried 95,000 carloads of fruit out of Florida last 
year. 

The wildcat stage of the Florida boom has passed, 
but it is interesting to note what caused it—factors 
which will stand in spite of the downward trend of 
real estate values; these are listed below without any 
special attempt at order of importance: 

Climate 

Northern capital 

Automobile 

Winter vacations 

Legislation against State income and inheritance 
taxes 

National prosperity 

Its climate has always been there but few realized 
it until Flagler and Plant built the first highway into 
Florida in 1900. Its near tropical climate together 
with the hedges of oleander, its orange blossoms, 
tropical fruits and crops at all seasons of the year 
prove far more attractive than the blizzards and 
short seasons of the North and West. 

Following the development of good roads in Florida 
came the automobile and with Capital, the automo- 
bile, and good roads working together—Florida got 
under way at high speed. 

Growth was not rapid. Tampa and Jacksonville, 
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both seaport towns with excellent harbors, probably 
showed more progress than the other cities. It was 
not until after the Great War, however, that Florida 
got her share of the profits made elsewhere. In many 
cities such as New York, Baltimore and Chicago syn- 
dicates and private interests representing millions of 
dollars have invested heavily in its development. At 
present its greatest asset is timber, having approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 acres of virgin forest. Among its 
chief industries are paper manufacturing, growing 
of cocoanut from which are derived sugar and 
molasses as well as fibre for rope making, sugar cane, 
and it is the largest producer of citrus fruit of any 
state in the Union. 

Along with the great boom in real estate followed 
(as always follows a new development) an increased 
demand for the telephone. The telephone situation 
in Florida six months ago was said to be nearly with- 
out precedent and many installations during the 
last few months have been handled on an emer- 
gency basis, with day and night crews. Approxi- 
mately 100 installers were transferred from other 
divisions to augment our crews. Toll traffic was un- 
believably heavy, for it 
seemed that every one p 
wanted a connection with | 
Jacksonville, Atlanta or | 
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The supervisory force at Miami are (left to right) W. G. 
Downing, Foreman, E. J. Wellborn, Foreman, E. Carlson, 
Supervising Foreman of Florida, E. A. Seibert, Foreman, 
C. F. Nelson, Power Foreman and L. M. Bowker, Foreman 


fronting the public, private, and municipal interests 
endeavoring to furnish any kind of service. So 
rapidly had the population grown that an increase of 
600% in telephone expansion since the close of the 
Great War still found the city inadequate. During 
the past few months 
about twenty installations 
have been made in Miami, 
the outstanding ones be- 
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New York at the same 
time. 

Hundreds of applicants 
for telephone service could 
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ing two additions to the 
step-by-step office, a new 
4500 line 49 frame step- 
by-step office for the S. B. 
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not be served immediately Mg | 
inasmuch as a very large NM a af 
number of these orders § ai 
were in new localities 
where no telephone ser- 
vice had ever been given 
before, but where major 
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T. & T. Co., and a job 
covering Morse boards, re- 
peater units, carrier 
equipment, etc., for the 
Long Lines Department. 
Day and night crews were 
used on many of these 


construction projects were During the installation at Hollywood the Installation Force jobs, on others unlimited 


being rushed to comple- 
tion. 

Miami has been the outstanding project with West 
Palm Beach, St. Augustine, Daytona, Fort Pierce, 
Coral Gables, Hollywood-by-the-Sea following close 
behind. Miami was typical of Florida, only on a 
larger scale and with more critical situations con- 
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While it doesn’t look it this photograph was taken on south- 

west Ninth Street, Miami. The gentleman sitting on the 

mud-guard is J. McIntyre, the others are P. DeNapoli, J. D. 
Barth and F. L. Rafalko 


lived in a tent city on the beach 


overtime was used. 

West Palm Beach, which 
only fifteen years ago was a Main Street town of two 
thousand population, now lays claim to being the 
richest city per capita in the United States and is the 
winter headquarters for thousands of tourists. A 
large P.B.X. was installed in the new Whitehall 
Hotel and another at the Alba. A new building was 
erected to house the new step-by-step units as well as 
new toll equipment. The old office was reconditioned 
to care for additional switchboards and associated 
equipment. A step-by-step office consisting of 5340 
equivalent selectors is being installed on a twenty- 
five week schedule as well as new toll testing and 
repeater units and a new No. 8 toll office with 11 sec- 
tions and new power plant. 

Jacksonville, the “Gate City,” has always been 
noted as a commercial city and as evidence of this 
has more than one hundred industries and 430 manu- 
facturing plants. Step-by-step R.C.I. equipment was 
installed, also an addition to the toll board and an- 
other job consisting of four additional subscribers 
and four additional trunk sections has been installed. 
This latter work was handled by day and night crews. 
A large addition was made to the Riverside step-by- 


step office. An addition is (Continued on page 44) 
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All of these 201 parts of a desk stand must assemble together like a jig-saw puzzle without filing or fitting 


Sorting Them Out 


1,100,000 Piece Parts Make 5,500 Desk Stands—lf They Fit— 
By D.C. Greenhill, Inspection Development Branch, Hawthorne 


AKE a look at the receiver 
| hook next time you use your 
telephone and notice its 
shape and size and color and ma- 
terial. All receiver hooks for a 
given type of telephone have to be 
alike in respect of material, shape, 
dimensions and finish. In fact, it 
may be said that every receiver 
hook of any type in use is alike— 
because certain essentials of size 
and shape have been checked with 
gages that rejected those which 
were unlike in these particulars. 
Sizing up piece parts at Haw- 
thorne requires the use of some 
thirty thousand gages. 
Piece parts are finished parts of 
telephone apparatus, ready to be 
assembled. Every part, big or 
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is gaging 
transmitter bells with a rather large 


Antoinnette Zavislak 


“plug” gage. The transmitter bell must 
fit the gage snugly without any side play 
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little, bears a number, conforms to 
certain dimensions or to a certain 
shape, is made of a specified ma- 
terial, and in some cases possesses 
a certain hardness or softness, 
springiness or rigidity. 

Leaving the question of proper 
material with its required quali- 
ties, consider the question of 
dimension and shape—in other 
words, length, breadth, thickness, 
bends, angles, offsets, spacing of 
drillings, profiles, or contours. 
Some piece parts are curly little 
things, as, for instance, a receiver 
hook. 

The receiver hook, or switch- 
hook, as it is called in the shop and 
among telephone men, is one of the 
201 piece parts of the ordinary 
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desk stand. For the benefit of those who by nature 
are skeptical and who will count the parts to check 
this statement, it may be well to point out that a 
connecting cord includes a central strand of yarn 
(piece part) and that wound about the yarn are 
strands of tinsel (piece parts), made of cotton and 
copper threads twisted together. Insulation is a piece 
part; tips, lugs, and terminals are piece parts, so un- 
less you know how to count them, one of us will be 
wrong. Nuts, screws, rivets, washers, bushings and 
insulators and cords account for 114 parts. The re- 
maining 87 parts are units to be assembled with the 
aid of these small parts. 

Each one of these parts is made to indi- 
vidual drawings, showing shape and 
dimensions. The dimensions, with the 
permissible few ten-thousandths of an 
inch leeway, more or less, are carefully 
worked out by the engineering and the ap- 
paratus drafting departments. The allow- 
able variations in size, plus or minus, are 
such that if the parts are maintained 
within the specified limits they will readily 
assemble with all the others that go into 
the same apparatus. 

It must be possible to pick any one of 
each kind of part and make a desk-stand 
without any fitting or filing. In other 
words, there must be no misfits among the 
piece parts. When the production rate is, 
say, 5,500 desk-stands a day, the shops 
have to maintain an output of 478,500 
“major” piece parts and 627,000 of the 
“small fry’—nuts, washers and such. 
These 1,100,000 parts are passed along for 
assembly into complete desk-stands. 

Allowing a bright girl one minute to 
measure each piece it would take her seven 
years, working at regular hours, to pass 
one day’s output. Or, if we wanted to 
measure the output in a single day, 2,100 
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Miss Helen Kolodziej is gaging receiver 


an odd looking gage called 
a “snap” gage. 


hooks with 
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surance that 
they will fit to- 
gether. This is 
where gages 


Introducing the biggest gage at Haw- 


“location” 
to check the location of a number of 
drillings on the ironwork of machine 
switching selector frames. 
location of drillings for the drive bear- 
ings sequence switch mountings, and the 
multiple bank mountings. 
Loudrey is demonstrating on the ladder 
that is supplied with this gage 


bright girls 
would be re- 


Yet before 
the assemblers 
get the parts 
there must be 
reasonable as- 


come in. Ifa 
part is too big 
it is of no use; 
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small it is of 
no use. But if 
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This is one of the many special gages used 
at Hawthorne. It is mechanical in that 
the operator uses a pedal to operate the 
gage. The movement of the pedal causes 
the ring circling the top of the partial as- 
sembly under test to travel downward. If 
the assembly is in alignment nothing hap- 
pens and it passes. However, if it is 
crooked the electric bell behind the box 
on the top to the right rings, and the as- 
sembly is rejected. The box may be 
recognized as a utilization of a metal sub- 
set box. Leo Balahoski is doing the job 


of hair’s-breadth leeway of be- 
ing too big or too small it can be 
used in assembly. The exact 
dimensions are of no particular 
interest. It is not a case of find- 
ing dimensions that will fit 
parts but a case of finding parts 
that will fit a dimension. 

That dimension is represented 
by a gage. “A gage,” according 
to A. W. Schoof, of the Tool In- 
spection Division, “is a dimen- 
sion in physical form.” It is a 
precision device for controlling 
the dimensional accuracy 
of a mechanical product. 

A “dimension in physical 
form” is a graphic explana- 
tion. If we have a number 
of parts one inch long to 
measure we shall not use a 
foot rule and apply it to 
each piece. An exact di- 
mension of one inch, no 
more and no less, is an un- 
known thing outside the 
Bureau of Standards at 
Washington or in mathematical calculation. 

A theoretically exact dimension being impossible 
practically, a limit of tolerance must be established 
for the one inch parts. This limit is determined by 
the engineering department to suit the requirements 
of assembly. The limit may be set at plus or minus 
one-thousandth of an inch—that is each piece may 
vary from .999” to 1.001”— (Continued on page 43) 
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Long Island 


Though Widely Known as a Playground Has Its Busy Commercial Side 


credited with making 
N three potatoes grow 
where one grew before. This 
analogy obtains in connec- 
tion with the opening of the 
New Brooklyn Warehouse. 
The growth of business 
which necessitated the Dis- 
tributing Organization at 
Hudson Street, as the cen- 
tral distributing point, has 
now caused its division into 
three separate entities, namely, the New York, Brook- 
lyn and Newark Warehouses. 

The general plan in establishing the new houses is 
to have the Brooklyn House operate in the Long 
Island territory and the house to be located in 
Newark serve the New Jersey territory. A new two 
story concrete building was erected and opened in 
March, the personnel being recruited from the New 
York House. The volume of business handled for 
the Brooklyn and Long Island territory during its 
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At the West Side Stadium, at Forest Hills, one 
may enjoy the brilliant tennis matches of players 
of international reputation 


brief existence assures its rapid growth. 
The month of March was the record month 
for the operating company and April sur- 
passed March. May statistics showed an 
increase over April of 7400 in net station 
gain. 

In addition to the regular warehousing 
function, a new development is retail dis- 
tribution, which involved our taking over 
several Telephone Company storerooms and 
performing their duties of disbursing ma- 
terial direct to the Telephone Company 
employees. This part of the job required 


an increase of 1500 items to be carried in stock and 
the dovetailing of central storeroom duties with ours 
will result in many economies and more efficient con- 
trol of the movement of material. 

An illustration of the necessity of establishing the 
additional facilities is the net station gain for the 
Long Island Division last year of over 66,000 stations 
which represented almost 10% of the total station 
gain of all the associated companies in the Bell Sys- 
tem. A recent survey shows that new buildings 
aggregating 37,000 were erected during 1925. This 
represents over $188,000,000 invested in building 
operations and an increase in population for the sec- 
tion of 135,000 people. 

Besides the problem of immense growth, the oper- 
ating company has many interesting problems pecu- 
liar to a great centre of population. A realty boom 
caused an increase in telephone traffic of 65% in two 
days. Installation of a new central office was neces- 
sary to take care of the permanent growth in that 
area. 

To those unfamiliar with the topography of Long 
Island, it may not be amiss to give a brief description. 
Its outline has oftentimes been compared to 
that of a whale, the length being over a hun- 
dred miles from Brooklyn at its head to the 
eastern tips of the flukes at Orient and Mon- 
tauk Points and its width from twelve to 
twenty miles. 

Today in the territory known as the bor- 
oughs of Brooklyn and Queens of the City 
of New York, over two million people have 
their homes. Fanning outwards into a net- 
work of lines, the subway and elevated 
trains provide rapid transit to the busi- 
ness and shopping districts of downtown 
Brooklyn and on into Manhattan through a 


Fishing boats go out almost every day in season on which one may 
catch enough fish to supply all his friends 
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The new Brooklyn Warehouse recently built to take care of the needs of the Telephone Company in an ever increasing 
demand for telephones 


series of tunnels under the East River and over the 
high spans of the Brooklyn, Manhattan, Queensboro 
and Williamsburg Bridges. 

From suburban towns ten to forty miles out, the 
Long Island Railroad daily brings thousands of com- 
muters to Brooklyn, or through the East River tun- 
nels to Pennsylvania Station in Manhattan. One 
unfamiliar with metropolitan life can scarcely visu- 
alize this army of trains during the morning and eve- 
ning rush hours pass in a seemingly endless line. 
Improvements in transit service to outlying sections, 
high rents in congested areas of New York, 
and the desire for suburban life, all are con- 
tributing in sending thousands of families 
into this suburban territory. 

It is estimated that over one hundred 
thousand pleasure automobiles enter Long 
Island over the Queensboro Bridge on a clear 
Sunday in summer and spread out over a net- 
work of the finest roads. A hundred miles of 
smooth, white sand beach along the South 
Shore offers an unlimited choice to the bather. 
You may dive through the surf alone or you 
may have a thousand or more people for com- 
pany at Long Beach or the Rockaway Beaches. 
On a Sunday afternoon at Coney Island it is 
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In this room the telephone instruments are assembled and tested 
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not uncommon for a million people to be at the beach. 

Stretching along the South Shore for the greater 
part of its length, a narrow sand beach encloses a 
series of bays from one to three miles wide between 
it and the island proper. Their names to the yachts- 


man and motor-boat enthusiast are very familiar,— 
Great South, Morriches and Shinnecock Bays, one 
end of the last mentioned lying so close to Great 
Peconic Bay on the East that the Indians used to 
carry their canoes across from one to the other, thus 
giving to the neck the name Canoe Place. 
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Here is where the materials are drawn out of 
stock for use in the telephone system 


The yachtsman will be no less familiar 
with Long Island Sound and the famous 
yachting clubs on the beautiful inlets and 
bays of the North Shore. What golfer does 
not know of the Engineers, the Garden City 
Links, and the National Golf Club at 
Shinnecock Hills? These are among the 
best known of the Island’s eighty-six golf 
and country clubs. The followers of “Big 


Bill” Tilden and “Little Bill” Johnston 
have read of the tournaments at the 
Meadow Club at Southampton. They 


have also followed their favorite through 


the Davis Cup (Continued on page 44) 
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Kearny Enthusiasms 


Anna Lukas and Vera Sikora were snapped as they 

splashed across a stream in a recent Kearny Works Girls” 

Cross Country Run. After racing up hill and down dale 

the girls opine that this form of exercise is a most exhil- 
arating and exciting sport 


When Prudence Dankshis goes to the farm for relaxation 

she dons overalls and goes forth to catch butterflies. 

These she imbeds in the silky floss of the milkweed and 
uses them to make unusual serving trays 
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Eva Kegel is pictured here with a fine catch of trout which 
she coaxed out of Beaver Brook not far from the Sixty Acres 
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George Wade holds the high score in the auto tire bowling contest at the recent Kearny Garage-Men’s Picnic. At the end 
of the alley marked out with tire tape are ten pins which are bowled over by these wornout auto shoes 
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THAT SURGE OF PRIDE —— 
When you encounter å W.E. cable reel on 
your travels. 
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Hawthorne’s new “symphonic jazz” 


Music at Hawthorne z 
By J. E. Petersen, Chairman of the Hawthorne Club Music Committee 


“Life without industry is guilt; 
Industry without art is brutality.” 
— Ruskin 


HENEVER two or more congenial spirits get 
together for an evening’s enjoyment their 


usual second thought after the preliminary 
small talk is to raise their voices in song—and be it 
ever so poorly rendered, judged by the standards of 
the artist, it nevertheless affords the singers a pleas- 
urable outlet tò pent-up emotions and a satifaction 
obtainable by no other agency. 

Music has always been a solace to the individual. 
Far back in prehistoric ages the lonely spheherd on 
the hillside fashioned his rude pipe 
and played to the stars, while count- 
less generations of mothers have 
poured out their hearts in the tender 
lullabies to their babies. 

Likewise music has inspired man- 
kind to numberless deeds of valor and 
heroism. Was it not the impassioned 
singing of “La Marsellaise” that swept 
the French mob to victory in its 
struggle to throw off the yoke of 
oppressive aristocracy? And the 
beautiful old hymn, “Nearer My God 
to Thee,” turned the tragedy of the 
Titanic into a sublime triumph over 
death. 

The Hawthorne Club has long rec- 
ognized the value of music as a potent 
factor in fusing its great membership 
into one congenial body. It promotes 
musical activities that give us the 


orchestra, which specializes in the artistic rendition of popular numbers. 

Grabel, who is also the director of the Works Band, conducts the orchestra. The other members are Mrs. S. Riha, piano; 

E. Oakes, and F. R. Sedivy, violins; A. R. Verhil, ”cello; Jos. De Filippis, E. A. Gohr, J. Prazak, saxophones; D. S. Dewire 
and O. J. Felio, cornets; A. Deutno, trombone; H. Fitch, tuba; J. Reuter, banjo; J. Benes, drums 


The Author The 
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artist who thrills with his song, and the mass sin 
which permit us to raise our own voices to the VM 
in competition with our similarly vociferous associates. 
Its vocal and instrumental organizations stand high 
in the musical world. 3 
The Hawthorne Club Band has long been a face 
in our artistic life at Hawthorne. It has been brou a 
to such a degree of proficiency under the direction of 
Victor J. Grabel that it has been called the “Worl d's 
Best Industrial Band” by eminent musical critics. 
Concerts are presented outdoors during the warm 
months and the large attendance attests their Pop qu 
larity. 
During the indoor season the daily noon-h (0) ur 
“sings,” inaugurated seven years a go 4 
afford the membership the oppor 
nity for musical relaxation. T ou- Å 
sands enjoy themselves singing the 
popular songs of the day under the 
direction of persuasive, skilled song- 
leaders. Even Cupid sometimes br gs 
his bow along and sits in. We know 
of one instance at least where pue 
“sing?” was the first meeting pla 
of a couple who are now happily 
married. d 
The Women’s Chorus, directed by 
Frederick H. Pohlmann, and the Male 
Chorus, guided by Paul E. Claxto -a 
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music, and thus to give of. choral i, 
the less gifted members through their 
artistic offerings. 


“Noon-Hour Classics,” held 
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once å week during the indoor months, provide an 
opportunity for those who prefer the classical type 
of music to spend a half-hour listening to the artistry 
of the finest musicians Chicago afford. These recitals 
are held in quiet surroundings and have proved that 
even musically uneducated persons appreciate the 
higher type of music, as well as the so-called "jazz.” 

As for those who prefer the syncopated melodies, 
the light-hearted love ditty and the lonesome "blues, 
the “Noon-hour Frolics” has been devised. Here an 
orchestra dispenses artistic jazz, proving that under 
the tutelage of a master musician even popular melody 
becomes a thing of art. Here also are heard the 
“somebodies” of radio and stage, together with many 
of our own high-grade artists. 

Thus the musically inclined Hawthornite has the 
opportunity to perform or to listen, as he chooses. 

That the Works public appreciates the music pro- 
gram is indicated by the large attendance and dis- 
criminating applause at all musical events. Outdoor 
concerts and frolics draw ten to twenty thousand 
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people. And peculiarly, the same folks who shuffle 
their feet to the syncopated melodies or laugh at the 
drolleries of “Sam and Henry” are the first to applaud 
the well-sung operatic aria or the splendidly rendered 
overture. The Russian Cossack Chorus, singing in a 
strange tongue, but beautifully and wonderfully, were 
given an ovation. A few days later an enthusiastic 
reception was given to the new Hawthorne Club Jazz 
Orchestra. Hawthornites are quick to recognize 
artistry, whether in jazz or in classical music. Indoor 
activities are, of course, limited by space, but noon- 
hour sings attract ten to fifteen hundred, and the 
noon-hour classics draw 500 to 800 music lovers. 

And what is it all about? Just to put a touch of 
art into this great industry of ours; to bring a bit 
of pleasure into our daily associations with each other; 
to inspire one who may be thinking that life is not 
worth while; to afford an outlet for emotions long 
subdued—in brief, to bring us all just a bit higher 
from the ground to wander among the brighter clouds 
of romance and imagination. 
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Typical noon-hour audience gathered before the public address system horns for one of Hawthorne’s musical entertain- 


ments. Large insert—Russian Cossack Chorus. 


Small insert—“Sam ’n’ Henry” (Correll and Gosden) popular WGN 


radio entertainers 
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An Interview With Miss Anne Boylan of Broadway on Her European Vacation 


RAVEL to Anne Boylan of Broadway is not a 
| business of thumbing your Baedecker, seeing 
all that it suggests, and then calling it a day. 
It is rather a game of make-believe, an undertaking 
which allows you to pretend to be whatever you wish 
to be at the moment and in that mood expose your 
mind to new impressions, new people, new conditions, 
new thoughts. When one travels as Miss Boylan 
travels, one returns not merely with the satisfaction 
of having made a trip abroad and having seen the 
things which one is supposed to see, but with some- 
thing which becomes a part of one, a nebulous, im- 
pressionistic something which is nevertheless very 
real, something which becomes a part of ones con- 
sciousness, even as the exploits of Jack the Giant 
Killer or the adventures of Tom Thumb impressed 
upon a childish imagination, become in the adult a 
fanciful, whimsical, background which is still a very 
genuine background. 

Two Broadway girls, Miss Boylan and Miss Anne 
Hoey sailed away on the “Homeric” to be gone five 
weeks. By taking fast boats they managed to have 
three weeks abroad. A representative of the NEWS 
spent a delightful hour in Miss Boylan’s office recently 
gathering her impressions of her trip. 

“What was it like?” asked the NEWS man. “After 
the pleasant rounds of shovel board, deck tennis, and 
so on, what were your impressions?” 

“My impressions,” answered Miss Boylan, "were 
not what you would suppose. We arrived at Cher- 
bourgh in the early morning and it was raining. As I 
stood on deck looking at the amazingly small tender 
which was to carry us ashore, and watching the sen- 
tries pop in and out of their little houses on the land, 
I felt as if it were not the landing of a ship at all, but 
rather as if I were occupying my customary seat in 
the Metropolitan Opera House (the perspective from 
the gallery is quite the same) and I really expected 
one of the sentries to burst out into a tenor solo almost 
any moment. They loaded us and countless pieces of 
luggage on to a tender and after the customs inspec- 
tion was over we found ourselves seated in one of 
those quaint compartments on the train to Paris 
where the seats are covered with lace curtains. 

“Riding with us was a ship acquaintance, a man 
who taught school or something of that sort who was 
just too sweet for words. He was positively sticky. 
He was the sort of person who made it necessary that 
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you shock him. 
main long in Paris and he said he was and he wanted 
particularly to see Notre Dame. ‘And so do I,’ I said, 
‘because the Old Soak has spoken so winningly of that 
edifice.’ Of course, he had not heard of the Old Soak 
and I had to explain that Don Marquis was one of 
America’s leading humorists and that the Old Soak 
was one of his leading characters and further that 
said Old Soak had written a history of the world. I 
described his ‘gargle oils’ on Notre Dame and said 
that I shared the Old Soak’s wish to see these quaint 
architectural conceits because they were always ready 
‘to hawk and cuspidate.” This shocked him as I 
thought it would and ended the conversation which 
was quite agreeable to both sides. 

“Naturally during the busy week we spent in Paris 
we saw the Louvre, Luxembourg, Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau and various other places. I believe I would 
have been quite happy going down to the Place de la 
Concorde and walking round and round like some two 
legged merry-go-round, watching the people. The 
most impressive thing about Paris, it seems to me, is 
the women. Of course, that is probably because I am 
bne. They are so pert and quick. They seem so in- 
terested in everything and they are so marvelously 
well turned out, even though when you examine their 
clothes you find that they are very cheaply con- 
structed. Even the little midinettes carrying their 
hat boxes, are smart. 

“The French seem to make an art of everything,— 
of clothes, of eating and drinking, of gardens. Even 


I asked him if he were going to re- 


their gardens, so formal and so carefully attended, — 


give an appearance of being well dressed. 

“Unlike some nationalities they never seem to let 
themselves become overwhelmed by circumstances. 
No matter how poor they may be (and in our trip 
from Paris to Brussels we saw many peasant houses) 
there is always an atmosphere of cheer,—growing 
plants in windows, a little group of flowers, a cheerful 
setting of some sort. Christopher Morley seems to 
feel this way about the French. He has a remarkable 
appreciation of food, too. I cannot imagine a more 
delightful traveling companion than he must be. In 
lieu of himself I would advise everyone to take one of 
his books. 


“Brussels, though we did not stay very long, gave 


me an impression of an old world town over-decorated 
with red and gold. I remember the Hotel Metropole 
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particularly encrusted with gold as many old- 
fashioned European hotels are and pointed with 
crimson. I had a feeling that the strawberries they 
serve were specifically selected to fit into the color 
scheme. There is a quiet family dignity about Brus- 
sels. We went to a Sunday afternoon concert and saw 
whole families from children to grandmother actually 
enjoying the music although the children were playing 
quite as vigorously as American children would. There 
was this difference. If one goes to a park in America 
to listen to a Sunday concert one hears mainly the 
clatter of the active feet of children and the conversa- 
tion of one's neighbors, but 
there, although the same sort 
of thing was going on, it was 
done quietly and one’s enjoy- 
ment in the music was not 
disturbed. 

“We stopped at Antwerp 
which to me seemed a com- 
mercial sort of place. Its 
docks were interesting 
though. The Germans may 
have taken something from 
Antwerp but they left them 
marvelous dry docks and the 
waterfront there is colorful 
and fascinating. 

“The diamond market there 
was an amusing spot too. It 
reminds one of the Curb 
Market at New York so vig- 
orous are the gestures of the 
jewel brokers. 

“If I should go abroad 
again I should hope to stay 
longer at Bruges. That mar- 
velous town must have 
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in England mostly to keep the grass clipped in Hyde 
Park, but I discovered that there was only one meat 
and that is mutton. You have heard of the roast beef 
of old England. Don’t believe it, it is mutton. 

“You know, it was good to arrive at Victoria Sta- 
tion. There was noise there. There had been noise 
at Paris, Antwerp and Brussels, but this was noise 
that I could understand. We went to our hotel and — 
found that some mistake had been made and that 
there was no room for us. We traveled from one 
hostelry to another trying to find accommodations. 
We stopped into one strange old place where a very 
old lady with white hair, neat- 
ly parted, presided over 
the registry. She did not 
seem to know whether they 
had any rooms or not. Finally 
she said she could not find the 
list of empty rooms and pre- 
sumed that her mother had it. 
We gathered from that that 
long life was quite a common 
thing in England. 

«Finally we found rooms 
in the Grand Hotel in Trafal- 
gar Square. They were ex- 
cellent for our purpose. It 
gave us a chance to see the 
city of London. 

“The number of men with 
arms off, legs off, and the 
number of unemployed was 
very depressing. So, too, are 
the street artists some of 
whom make excellent draw- 
ings in the hope of getting a 
few coppers from passers by. 
I noticed particularly the con- 


changed practically not at all 
since the day it was built. If 
the are new houses one does 
not see them. One sees only the wonderful old dwell- 
ings with the overhanging eaves like villians’ eye- 
brows, and cobbled streets and quaint courtyards 
entered through tremendous gates. On one of these 
gates we saw a man patiently picking off paint. Un- 
derneath the layer which he was removing was a 
painting of a Madonna. It seemed to be rather a fine 
thing and I wondered if some old Flemish artist in 
years gone by had painted that picture to keep his 
hand in while he waited for his next commission. 

“The size of the moustache is another impressive 
thing. They are like handle bars and the beer glasses 
seem made to match. 

“We crossed the English Channel by the Ostend- 
Dover route. I was not seasick but I was very much 
afraid when we finally saw the cliffs of Dover that 
they might be a mirage. The ride up to London is 
delightful. They were picking hops at the time and 
we could see first whole families busy in the fields and 
then, as the sun went down, the fires in the hop fields 
lighting up the country for miles around. Millions of 
sheep were passed. I found out the reason for that. 
I had had the idea that only a few sheep were grown 


He was the sort of person who made it necessary 
that you shock him 


trast between wealth and 
poverty when I went to the 
Tower of London and saw the 
crown jewels. They are marvelous and, of course, 
worth millions. When I came out I encountered one 
of the largest of the parades of unemployed that I had 
seen. England is not, I believe, a very happy country 
just now. Even though the old flower woman who 
was always to be seen between Trafalgar Square and 
Charing Cross and who always sang the same dirge 
‘Roses, lidy-lovely roses’ was invariably cheerful, 
there were too many poor people, too many legless 
men, too many brave folk with eyes that spelled help- 
lessness for me to carry away an impression of hearty 
cheerfulness. Of course, the British are solid and 
they are courageous. We encountered one poor little 
woman in a Lyons Restaurant and she had to be so 
careful of the right hand side of the menu that that 
in itself was distressing. She talked to us and we 
learned that she was taking care of a shell-shocked 
son, a great strapping fellow who had completely lost 
his mind during the war and who because he had run 
away from the nursing home where he was placed, did 
not, according to her story, draw any money from the 
government. (Continued on page 44) 


Below the Sea Without the Aid of Divers 


Lambert R. Smith, Division 10 Installer, Tells How a Switchboard Was Installed 225 Feet 
Below Sea Level 


UMEROUS accounts have appeared from time 
to time in various magazines describing in 
elaborate detail the laying and operation of 

submarine telephone cables. Two cables in particular 
have received considerable attention. The cable be- 
tween the town of Avalon on Catalina Island, 25 or 
30 miles off the Pacific Coast, and the main land, was 
placed in service a year or so ago, supplementing the 
use of the radio telephone between these points. The 
other, the longest submarine telephone cable in the 
world, reaches from the little town of Key West, Flor- 
ida to Havana, Cuba. 

But it is a little known fact 
that there exists in these 
United States a complete tele- 
phone exchange—central of- 
fice, outside plant, subscrib- 
ers stations,—all below sea 
level. 

If the reader has at hand a 
colored topographical map of 
the United States, he will find 
far down in the lower left- 
hand corner of the map, two 
small blue or purple spots. 
One of these represents Death 
Valley—that arid waste of 
flaming color and fiery heat— 
the lowest point in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and almost 
within sight of the highest 
peak in our country—Mt. 
Whitney. 

Farther down on the map, 
just above the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, is the second purple 
spot. This indicates Imperial 
Valley, or the Salton Sink of 
earlier days, and in its midst 
is the Salton Sea, 225 feet 
below the level of the ocean. 
To this vast sub-sea desert of 
extremely fertile soil has been 
brought life-giving water 
from the Colorado River, and a great empire of abund- 
ant crops has resulted. And here are located, not one 
but several telephone exchanges, serving the various 
towns and rural districts in the irrigated section of 
the Valley. 

The formation of this valley has been peculiarly 
unique and its geological history is most interesting. 
Most of what is now dry land in this world was at 
one time or another under the sea, but has been 
forced up by tidal stresses and internal pressure. 
But not so with Imperial Valley. Here the sea has 
been literally dammed off by Nature, just as the peo- 
ple of Holland have dammed off parts of an arm of 
the North Sea, and this is the story as Geologists of 
today tell it: 
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The new telephone girl developed for sub-sea service 


Far back in the dim, dark ages of the past, hun- 
dreds of thousands, even millions of years ago, a vast 
inland sea of fresh water lay in the upper basin of 
what is now the Colorado River. To the southwest, 
the Gulf of California had a long arm reaching many 
miles above its present northern extremity to a point 
less than one hundred miles southeast of where the 
City of Los Angeles is now located. 

As the ages passed, the river flowing from the great 
lake in the mountains cut deep into its bed, each year 
bringing millions of tons of solid material to its mouth 
and casting it into the Gulf 
of California. The great 
stream continued cutting and 
hacking at the mighty moun- 
tain barrier, eating through 
immense thicknesses of lime- 
stone and sandstone, and fin- 
ally into the hard deep-seated 
granite. Three, four, five 
thousand feet and more, it 
ground its way into the very 
bowels of the earth, carrying 
its stupendous load of sand 
and soil to the sea. 

Thus was formed the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, the 
awe-inspiring cleft, vast be- 
yond comprehension, which 
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through a great mountain 
range in northern Arizona. 
And thus was drained the 
great lake which once was 
high in the Rocky Mountains. 

From this great gorge came 
the billions upon billions 'of 
tons of material with which 
the mighty Colorado built a 
delta bar across the upper 
end of the Gulf of California. 
As the ages passed, the bar 
grew in height, slowly emerg- 
ing from the sea, until at last 
a great dike miles in width and sloping very gradually 
at the sides, extended from shore to shore. 

The water in the upper portion of the Gulf, no 
longer having an inlet or outlet, evaporated rapidly 
in the dry atmosphere and torrid heat of the desert 
country. In this locality water evaporates at the rate 
of about six feet per year, and in a comparatively 
short time the great basin was dry. 

The river flowing over its low, flat delta, changed 
its course from time to time, now flowing into the 
Gulf, now into the isolated basin. When the basin 
was refilled it found an outlet on the western end of 
the delta where a large lagoon still remains. With 
the changing of the flow of the river, the present val- 
ley was filled and emptied many times as explained 


winds its way literally 
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above. Each time the river flowed into the basin it 
brought in vast quantities of silt, until the valley 
floor, once more than a thousand feet below the sea, 
was brought to a little more than two hundred feet 
below sea level. 

Today only a small shallow lake remains in the 
deepest part of the valley and even this would not 
be there, had not the river a few years ago broken 
from its banks as in ages past and changed its course 
temporarily into the valley. A splendid account of 
this occurrence and of the heroic efforts made to stem 
the flood, is incorporated in Harold Bell Wright's 
Book, "The Winning of Barbara Worth.” 

And here in this valley below the sea, a thriving, 
prosperous community has grown. Truly remarkable 
crops are grown on hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the rich delta soil, hundreds of feet in depth, its 
extreme fertility rivaling that of the Valley of the 
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Nile. Thousands of carloads of lettuce are raised for 
the winter markets. When this crop is harvested, 
cantalopes are planted and yield additional thousands 
of carloads of melons for the spring market. These 
are followed by other crops and thus harvest follows 
harvest in rapid succession. 

The river has brought its blessings, and yet it 
hangs, like a Sword of Damocles, ever ready to turn 
from its course and plunge again into the Valley, in- 
undating towns and country-side and leaving ruin 
and desolation in its wake. Wherever civilization and 
progress are at their best, there the "Western” man 
is found, and here in this land below the sea, a desert 
became a garden, the Western Man is on the job. 

El Centro the largest town in Imperial Valley is 
the present location of Installation Department ac- 
tivities. 
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Victoria Kuzinski and Madge Dolgos of the Kearny Works, pathfinders for their sister hikers, pause at sunset to look back 
over the trail they followed high up in the Hills O’ Hunterdon 
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Charles Ezra Scribner Dies 


(Continued from page 4) 


Mr. Scribner’s assistant, I came to have an added respect for 
him. The years spent in daily association with him in the 
doing of a common task, and in guiding the growth of an 
expanding organization, were happy and profitable years for 
me. When in 1916, after forty years of continuous labor, Mr. 
Scribner felt that he had earned the right to a fuller enjoy- 
ment of the things which had been his avocations, and I became 
his successor as Chief Engineer, it was with a feeling much as 
though he had entrusted to me the guardianship of one of his 
children. The great Research and Development Department 
which had grown up with and about him was in fact his child. 
It was blood of his blood and flesh of his flesh, and in the nearly 
ten years which have elapsed since he relinquished his active 
guardianship he has never ceased to consider its habitation as 
a home in which he was always welcome, and in which he could 
always find the infinite pleasure of new and unfolding things. 

“Bell Telephone Laboratories is the sturdy oak which has 
grown from the acorn which Charles E. Scribner planted fifty 
years ago. That it is a robust symmetrical tree is due in large 
measure to the intelligent solicitous cultivation which he gave 
to the stripling thing which first emerged from the acorn. 
Whatever are now or may be the accomplishments of the 
Laboratories in their relation to an advancing art, they can 
never be dissociated from Mr. Scribner’s life. Without him 
and without the things which sprang from his fertile brain 
much of the foundation on which our present telephone art 
rests would be lacking or incomplete.” 


July 9, 1926. 


F. R. Welles, who for many years was associated with our 
foreign business and retired some years ago as a Vice-president 
of the International Western Electric Company, was intimately 
associated with Mr. Scribner for many years. He sent, when 
he learned by cable of the death of his old friend, the following 
communication to the NEws: 


6 IR the latter part of 1876 a Toledo boy of 18 got his first 

job from Mr. Barton as inspector of Gray printers on 
leased private lines in Chicago. He was a bright, likable boy, 
and I took him in as chum in the old Chicago University, in the 
quarters assigned the Observatory for the time observer. (The 
old University, near 35th Street, was long ago demolished.) 
George P. Barton was the regular observer, but was away that 
winter completing his college course at Rochester, and I was 
nursing his astronomical job in his absence. So I had room 
temporarily for another chum. 

“The boy was Charles E. Scribner and his salary $25 a 
month. In comparison I was a nabob, my pay as first and only 
stenographer having lately been raised to $15 a week from the 
initial $10. 

"Those were pre-telephone days. The Gray printer had an 
alphabetical keyboard which anybody could work, the message 
being typed at both ends on paper tape. It was subject to 
ailments all its own, and when trouble was reported anywhere 
it was Scribner’s job to go on foot or by street car, test out the 
instrument and put it right on the spot if he could, or take it 
to the shop if he struck something serious. He had a screw- 
driver and pliers in his pocket, but his only testing instrument 
was his tongue. I have seen him open up an instrument and 
touch his tongue to one place after another until a shock made 
him jump. The trouble was found! 

“Some of the printer lines were leased to the street car com- 
pany. The men on those ancient horse-cars, seeing Scribner 
travel on a pass and dart in and out of the company’s office, 
set him down as a spy on their takings—no bell punch in those 
innocent days—and remained suspicious until one day he came 
out of the office carrying a printer, when there was an explana- 
tion and a laugh, after which they were pals. 

“The next year he was transferred to the factory as "Elec- 
trician,” and soon turned to inventing, which he had begun as 
a boy at Toledo by inventing a telegraph repeater for use on 
lines built by a group of boys from house to house, under his 
leadership. He quickly gave himself up entirely to the tele- 
phone, just showing up as a field of future development. By 
1878 the outlook opened still wider. In that year and in 1879 
rudimentary telephone exchanges were built. 

“Scribner has given the W. E. NEWS some reminiscences, all 
too brief and in modest form, of those early days, half a cen- 
tury ago, of which survivors are now scarce. 


“He had a nervous, high-strung temperament, and used to 
say that he never expected to live to be 40. He worked fast 
and at high pressure, and needed a rest after a couple of hours 
of intense effort. He could not stand a whole day at the desk. 

"When development once got under way he took as his pro- 
vince the main problem in the situation, the switchboard for 
large offices, and devised the multiple, or the ‘duplicate switch- 
board,’ as it was first called. In those days an exchange of one 
or two thousand subscribers was a ‘large office.’ 

“With Scribner on the switchboard and Patterson on the 
cable the farsighted guidance of E. M. Barton kept the Western 
Electric for many years at the head of the telephone inventing 
game. Co-operative laboratory development, laying all the 
sciences under contribution, had not yet dawned. The inventor 
knew the state of the art and the problems to be met, and 
evolving the solution from his inner consciousness proceeded to 
test it out himself in practice. 

“The main features of switchboard development for large ex- 
changes were due to Scribner. He did not originate the central 
battery system, but when its feasibility became evident he took 
it up and carried on the development. That is, he never shut 
his eyes to the inventions of others, any more than did Patter- 
son, who was not the first to use paper for cable insulation, but 
promptly accepted it as superior to cotton, as he did the passing 
of the cable through the lead press, instead of drawing it into 
the pipe, his original method. 

“The switchboard story is fully told by J. E. Kingsbury in 
‘The Telephone and Telephone Exchanges’ (London, 1915). 
In that work, which is authoritative and abundantly docu- 
mented from early source material, the leading part played by 
Scribner comes out clearly. 

“After some four years in Chicago Scribner suddenly took on 
the habit of going to Toledo every Saturday night ‘to see his 
mother,’ returning Sunday night. Having made friends of the 
express men on the Chicago-Toledo night run he rode free in 
the express car. Going almost without sleep for two nights 
he was little good for work the first days of the week after- 
wards. This went on for some months when Mr. Barton sized 
up the situation and told him bluntly 'Better marry the girl. 
When that recommendation was followed, in 1881, I had the 
pleasure of receiving the young couple in New York, where I 
was then stationed. Mrs. Scribner was universally esteemed 
and was sincerely mourned by her many friends on her sudden 
death several years ago. 

“After my transfer to Europe at the end of 1881 I naturally 
saw less of Scribner, meeting him only on my occasional brief 
visits to America, or when he came over to help us out on 
European questions. Then as now America led the dance. Most 
problems arose there and were solved there first. In Europe 
we simply utilized American results, avoiding the risk and cost 
of inventing and experimenting for ourselves, our principle 
being to do no inventing or experimenting unless we had to. 
With the Western Electric leading the procession we had first 
call on developments, so that we kept ahead of European com- 
petitors. This was perhaps the main element in the building 
up of a business covering the greater part of the world, out of 
an investment of 250,000 francs in Antwerp, a business lately 
sold for many times the original cost, after paying for exten- 
sions and profits besides. Every other American electrical 
concern lost money in Europe, as did the European concerns 
who tried manufacturing in America. ow 

“Under these circumstances Scribner’s counsels were of the 
greatest value, and he came over now and then to keep us up 
to date on developments and to help out on any special prob- 
lems. Thus he and I had occasion to work together in Antwerp. 
Berlin, London, Paris, Rome and elsewhere, always in good will 
and mutual confidence. 

“The art was then in its infancy and ‘Engineering’ was un- 
born, but we met our difficulties and somehow managed to get 
on top of them. Now all is changed and the art is very difficult 
and complicated. There is no place for another Scribner. 

“On the passing of ‘an old timer,’ some 15 years ago, Charles 
A. Brown remarked "There are few of us left.” There are now 
still fewer, very few indeed. You can count the real pioneers 
on your fingers. Soon there will be none, and it is well that 
early archives are being carefully treasured in the historical 
collection at 195 Broadway.” 


Bourré, France, June 29, 1926. 


Pictorial Sparks from Around the Circuit 


“Proud of the honor you have brought us,” 
says W. T. Teague, General Manager of In- 
stallation, presenting the Vail Medal to T. E. 
Dundas, Installation Tester, Division 1, in the 
ceremonies held at Springfield, Mass. In 
September of last year Dundas rescued a 
woman from drowning by diving for her while 
she lay unconscious at the bottom of the lake 
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Beside the Kearny people and their families shown in this picture an overflow audience on the floor below heard the same 


C. G. Stoll, newly elected 

Vice-President, addressed 

an assemblage of 4,000 

Kearny people at the 

House warming of the 

Multi-Story Buildings re- 
cently 
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A. W. Niles, Installation Foreman in 
Florida, receives the Vail Medal in 
ceremonies held before a large gather- 
ing at Orlando, Florida. Last summer 
Niles swam half way across the Cum- 
berland River to rescue a girl who was 
already unconscious from submersion. 
Nearly exhausted himself he revived her 
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music and addresses by means of the Public Address System installed for the recent housewarming 
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C. G. Stoll Becomes Vice-President 
(Continued from page 19) 


ferred to Hawthorne as Assistant Superintendent of the Tele- 
phone Apparatus Shops. The following year he came back 
to New York as Shop Superintendent and two years later he 
was transferred to Hawthorne as Superintendent of the Cable, 
Rubber and Insulating Shops and Assistant Works Manager. 
In 1915 he was made Assistant General Superintendent of the 
Employment and Welfare Branch and later the same year had 
the Clerical and Production Branches added to his responsi- 
bilities. He was appointed Assistant Vice-President in 1923 
with offices at New York and has now been made Comptroller 
of Manufacture. 

C. L. Johnson started in the Switchboard Drafting Depart- 
ment at Chicago in 1899. After serving in the Factory Engi- 
neers Department and the Shop Expense Department he was 
made shop accountant in the Secretary’s Department in 1903. 
Three years later he went to Montreal as Assistant Manager 
of the Northern Electric Company. In 1908 he was made 
Works Chief Clerk at Hawthorne and three years later he was 
sent to Europe for special duty. In 1914 he returned to 
Hawthorne in his former capacity and the following year he 
was made Clerical Superintendent of all departments. In 1923 
he was appointed Assistant to the Assistant Vice-President and 
then General Clerical Superintendent. He has now been ap- 
pointed Office Proceedure Engineer in the office of the Comp- 
troller of Manufacture. 

L. Montamat began his Western Electric career in the 
Clerical and Statistical Department at New York in 1895. He 
was sent to Europe as Auditor and Accountant in 1901 and 
returned to the Secretary’s Department at New York in 1905. 
After serving in an accounting capacity in several departments 
he was made Assistant Works Chief Clerk in 1910. Five years 
later he was made Assistant Clerical Superintendent and in 
1918 he became Chief of Clerical Methods at Hawthorne. In 
1918 he was transferred to New York as Assistant to Assistant 
to Assistant Vice-President and has now been made Superin- 
tendent of Business Methods in the office of Comptroller of 
Manufacture. 

J. M. Stahr started as a clerk in the Manufacturing Expense 
Division at New York in 1906 and three years later was made 
head of that department. He was transferred to Hawthorne 
as Head of the Shop Cost Department, Telephone Apparatus 
Shops, in 1914. The following year he was made Assistant 
Works Accountant in charge of the Statistical Department 
and three years later he became Works Accountant in charge 
of the Accounting Division. In 1920 he was made Assistant 
Clerical Superintendent and has now been transferred to New 
York as Superintendent of Operating Statistics on the staff 
of the Comptroller of Manufacture. 

F. W. Willard entered the employ of the Company as a 
chemist in the Engineering Department at Chicago in 1906. 
He was made Assistant Engineer of Methods in the Cable, 
Rubber and Insulating Shops at Hawthorne in 1911. The fol- 
lowing year saw him Engineer of Methods and in 1913 he was 
made Technical Superintendent. Three years later he became 
Engineer of Chemical Methods and Chief of Research and was 
made Assistant Operating Superintendent in 1918. Two years 
later he was made Superintendent of the Philadelphia Instru- 
ment Shop and the following year saw him Assistant Super- 
intendent of Installation at Hawthorne. In 1923 he was made 
Assistant Superintendent of Development at Hawthorne and 
early this year became Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Chemical Development. He has now been made Personnel 
Relations Manager in the office of the Comptroller of Manu- 
facture. 

C. G. Crowder entered the student course at Hawthorne in 
1912. The following year he went into the Output Department 
of the Production Branch and the following year he was made 
chief of a section in the Semi-Mechanical Output Department. 
Four years later he was made Chief of the Machine Switching 
Apparatus Section and the following year saw him at the head 
of the New and Changed Apparatus Division. In 1922 he be- 
came Chief of the Stockkeeping Division and the following year 
he was made Chief of the Material Ordering Division. In 1924 
he was transferred to New York as the Production Assistant 
and has now been added to the staff of the Comptroller of 
Manufacture in the same capacity. 

F. G. Austin started in the Shop Clerical Department at 
New York in 1899. After a term in the Shop Material and the 
Material Order Departments he was transferred to the General 
Purchasing Department in 1909. Three years later he was 
made head of the New York Division of that Department and 
the following year was made Assistant to the General Pur- 
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chasing Agent. In 1917 he was transferred to Hawthorne in 
that capacity and four years later he returned to New York. 
He had Kearny purchasing added to his responsibilities ir 
1923 and has now been made Assistant to the Vice-President 
in Charge of Purchasing. | | 

P. M. Marshall entered the Educational Department at New 
York in 1905 and later the same year joined the Equipment 
Editing Department. After serving in the Shop Order and 
the Output Departments he was made head of the Shop Stores 
Department in 1909. Six years later he was made Chief of 
the Stores Department of the Telephone Apparatus Deng 
ments. In 1918 he was transferred to New York to the General 
Purchasing Department as Purchase Engineer. Five yes re 
later he was made Assistant General Purchasing Agent in 
charge of the Supervision of Distributing House Buying and 
By-Products Sales. In 1925 he was made Purchase Supervisor — 
and has now been made Assistant General Purchasing Agent — 
in charge of By-Product Sales and the Supervision of Di t i- | 
buting House Buying. SÅ p- 

R. H. Knaub started in the Voucher Department at Haw- 
thorne in 1909 and the following year he was transferred to 
the Purchasing Department. In 1918 he came to New York and 
joined the General Purchasing Department as Buyer. Five 
years later he went back to Hawthorne as Purchasing Agen P 
Three years later he was appointed Assistant General Pur- 
chasing Agent in the General Purchasing Department at New 
York. 

T. G. Stover entered the General Purchasing Department - 
as Assistant Buyer at Hawthorne, in 1921. Two years later he 
was transferred to New York as Buyer and later in the year 
was made Assistant Kearny Purchasing Agent in charge of the 
Buying Division. He has now been appointed Hawthorne Pur- 
chasing Agent. 

C. E. Marhaver started in the Production Department at 
Hawthorne in 1911. After a term of service in the Apparatus 
Service Station, the Switchboard Section, Clerical and Produc- 
tion, Stockkeeping, Factory Cabling, Switchboard Wiring, 
Switchboard Ironwork, Installation, Service Division, Appara- 
tus Service and the Switchboard Department he was trans- 
ferred to the General Purchase Department as Buyer at 
Hawthorne in 1917. Later he was transferred to Kearny in 
the same capacity and has now been appointed Purchasing 
Agent at Kearny. 


J. G. Reddall entered the employ of the Company as In- 
vestigation Clerk in the General Purchasing Department in 
1923. The following year he was made section head of the 
Distributing House Buying Group of the Purchase Engineering 
Division. Later the same year he was transferred to the Pur- 
chase Supervisor’s Division and was placed in charge of non- 
contract purchases. Early this year he was made Chief of 
Section and has now been transferred to the Pacific Coast to 
represent the General Purchasing Department in that territory, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 


A. H. Vorum entered the Equipment Division at Chicago 
in 1905. Four years later he was transferred to the Engi- 
neering Department where he engaged in apparatus inspection. 
In 1911 he was made the head of Western Service and the 
following year he was made the Head of the Apparatus and 
Inspection Branch at New York. He was transferred to the 
General Purchasing Department in 1917 and was made As- 
sistant General Purchasing Agent two years later. He was 
transferred to San Francisco in 1923 as Pacific Purchasing 
Agent and has now returned to New York where he will take 
charge of the purchase of timber products with the title of 
Division Purchasing Agent. 


J. B. Harlow started in the Physical Laboratory at New 
York in 1910. He was made Head of the Printing Telegraph 
Systems Division in 1918 and four years later became the 
Head of the Telegraph System Development Department. The 
following year he was transferred to the Telephone Sales De- 
partment as Telephone Sales Engineer and in 1925 he was 
made Commercial Engineer. Early this year he was trans- 
ferred to the General Commercial Engineer's Department as 
Commercial Engineer and has now been made Commercial 
Development Manager. 

H. H. Timbers entered the Factory Cabling Department at 
Hawthorne in 1910. Later that year he was made Development 
Branch Engineer of the Cable Engineering Department. In 
1915 he was transferred to the Patent Department at New 
York as Patent Attorney. He went into the Telephone Sales 
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A. W. Amundsen 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
30 Years 


J. F. Brenkman 
Cleveland House 
25 Years 


H. J. Lumby 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 
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Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 


Twenty-five Years 


Margaret Smith, Hawthorne Mfg........ July 10 Johanna Siwezynski, Hawthorne Mfg...July 22 


Twenty Years 


Carl D. Hart, Hawthorne Mfg.......... July 10 
Fifteen Years 

Marston R. A. Hennessy, Hawthorne Ins.July 3 John J. Zander, Installation 1.......... July 1 John P. Deane, Hawthorne Mfg......... July 11 
Arvid W. Olson, Hawthorne Mfg........ <a 3 Charles Doyle, Installation S:..svessesi s: 5 William B. Hommel, San Francisco Distr. " 11 
Daniel J. Reuther, Hawthorne Mfg..... ie 3 Elsie G. Burt, San Francisco Distr..... å 6 William F. Weyrauch, Hawthorne Install. " 
Ralph W. Tomlinson, Hawthorne Install. " 3 William Marose, Hawthorne Mfg....... åg 6 Harry S. Atkins, Hawthorne Mfg....... 
Henry L. Ward, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 3 Julia Barta, Hawthorne Mfg........... eS T Charles Miller, Hawthorne Mfg......... 

G. E. Kenney, Installation 3.ssssr0rsieai ú 3 Robert S. Carns, Hawthorne Mfg........ i 7 Frank Novack, Hawthorne Mfg........ 
George W. Harner, Hawthorne Install.. " 5 ode H. Pettus, Installation: BAS sandede ie 9 Jay Stoker, Chicago Distributing........ 
Clifford K. Noyes, Boston Distributing.. * 5 George Unruh, Installation 8........... ” 9 John B. Urban, Hawthorne Install..... 5 
Bessie Tejcek, Hawthorne Mfg......... sad 5 Roy E. Alberts, Hawthorne Engineering. *" 10 Joseph K. Powel, Installation 1........ ` 

R: V- Wasdell,. Installation T.vsvesassa es 5 William P. Furlong, Hawthorne Mdse., *" 10 H. J. Tieman, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 
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Suzanne V. Halpin, 195 Bway, Gen. Staff.July 17 Joseph J. Zelenka, Hawthorne Mfg...... July 18 Martin Pietrzak, Hawthorne Mfg........ July 24 
Joseph Janousek, Hawthorne Mfg...... * 1? John White, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 19 Stanley Jagielo, Hawthorne Mfg........ i 25 
John J. Peckham, Installation 5........ * 17 Thomas J. Drain, Hawthorne Mfg...... * 20 G. Ludfam, Installation 3.............. å 27 
Fred T. Alten, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 18 M. L. Bridges, St. Louis Distributing.... “ 21 Clarence E. Marhaver, Hawthorne Pur. 31 
Joseph Danek, Hawthorne Mfg.........- * 18 E. C. Cloutier, Installation 5............ “ 24 Henry Squier, Installation 1........... E 31 
Joseph C. Merson, Hawthorne Mfg..... * 18 Roy C. Jones, Hawthorne Engineering.. “ 24 N. K. Grove, Installation 3............. i 31 
Tina Morgan, Hawthorne Purchasing.... ©“ 18 Charles F. Hancock, Installation 3...... 31 
Ten Years 
Albert E. Berry, Installation 8......... July 1 Josephine M. Holmes, Hawthorne Install.July 14 T. Rafferty, Installation 1.............- July 24 
O. J. Tejcek, Hawthorne Mfg........... å 1 E. Kayser, Hawthorne Mfg............. * l4 Ww. T. Russell, Chicago Distr........... is 24 
G. F. Murray, Hawthorne Mfg......... pg 3 Mildred Reill, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “14 William H. Starr, Hawthorne Mfg...... på 24 
D. S. Cloughly, 195 Bway, Accounting.. " 3 Mildred J. Schutz, Hawthorne Mfg..... * l4 H. Balser, Installation 4................ A 25 
C. V. T. Tenny, Installation 11......... i 3 C. E. Smith, Installation 1.............. “ l4 S. L. English, Installation 4............ 25 
F. P. Hutchison, Kearny............... st 5 F. Spilman, Hawthorne Mfg............ * l4 J. J. Gallagher, Hawthorne Mfg........ je 25 
Bessie Koncal, Hawthorne Mfg.......... = 5 E. L. Withrow, Installation 1.......... * l4 Lillian M. Groess, Hawthorne Mfg...... r 25 
Bessie Shone, 195 Bway, Tele. Sales..... = 5 R. B. Szumski, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 15 F. Hesler, Hawthorne Mfg............. 25 
P. Zelvis, Hawthorne Mfg............... ie 5 E. Malmborg, N. Y. Distributing........ * 16 F. J. Hoffman, Hawthorne Mfg...... eee 0 25 
F. A. Leschhorn, Jr., N. Distr........ i 5 A. J. Wier, Hawthorne Installation.... ©“ 16 E. J. Monken, Hawthorne Merchandise. " 25 
E. Dini, Hawthorne Mfg............... så 6 A. E. Leamer, Installation 3............ sio Le Ella C. O’Hare, Hawthorne Mfg......... 25 
G. Ferguson, Hawthorne Mfg........... g 6 Bertha Armal, Hawthorne Mfg......... > MA C. R. Smith, Hawthorne Installation.... “ 25 
C. Frydle, Hawthorne Mfg............. K 6 Winifred A. Fardy, Hawthorne Mfg..... * 17 Bessie C. Strougal, Hawthorne Mfg..... * 25 
C. R. Knablein, Hawthorne Mfg........ = 6 Elmore O. Holt, Hawthorne Install..... “17 J. Zoun, Hawthorne Mfg............... = 25 
Ruth E. Rydell, Installation 6.......... ' 6 H. Johnson, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 17 S. A. Brzezinski, Hawthorne Mfg....... * 25 
Josephine Kumfert, Hawthorne Mfg..... > 7 A. P. Pedersen, Hawthorne Contract Sales * 17 W. 0. Lawn, Hawthorne Installation... " 26 
F. F. Petrowsky, Hawthorne Mfg....... i 7 A. J. Petkus, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 17 E. A. LeTarte, Hawthorne Mfg......... 7 26 
Anna Svoboda, Hawthorne Mfg........ 7 O. B. Tharp, Installation 4............. * 17 Mary Miler, Hawthorne Mfg........... 26 
E. J. Petrosky, Hawthorne Mfg......... ne 8 C. F. Sebek, Installation 3.............. “ 18 J. E. Murphy, 195 Bway, Tele. Sales.... " 26 
E. Stopford, Installation 3.............. * 10 M. Bordwick, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 18 E. S. Rinehart, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 26 
S. Grabowski, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 10 H. E. Foley, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 18 J. Altenbach, Hawthorne Mig. EE 8 97 
E. C. Hall, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 10 Blanche Moravek, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 18 L. R. Daugherty, Hawthorne Mfg....... Løg 
J. Houdek, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 10 Marion Early, Hawthorne Installation.. ©“ 19 Helen Dvorak, Hawthorne Mfg......... we OG 
W. P. Monzel, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 10 Flora Heisler, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 19 A. C. Gustafson, Hawthorne Mfg....... oe og 
Alexander Roszyk, Hawthorne Mfg..... * ll H. W. Howard, Hawthome Mfg........ “ 19 Anna Kalabza, Hawthorne Mdse........ “ 27 
A. N. Bilstad, Hawthorne Installation.. " 11 Pauline Kamasinski, Hawthorne Mfg... " 19 Helen Teteak, Hawthorne Mfg.......... oo 27 
A. Cannataro. Hawthorne Mfg......... * 11l L. J. Pitlock. Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 20 F. G. Hugendubel, New Haven Distr.... “ 28 
V. A. Dowgialo, Hawthorne Mfg........ ev Ji F. Stejskal, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 20 Leo Gregorich, Hawthorne Mfg......... © 98 
M. Laskovich, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 11 K. R. Haley, Installation 1............. * -21 F. D. Moore, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 28 
C. Lipski, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “ 11 Rose Haumer, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “ 21 C. Sana, Hawthorne Mfg............... ‘+ 28 
W. L. McKennas, Hawthorne Mfg...... * 11 Andi Dugovic, Hawthorne Mfg......... ae 22 J. A. Mayers, Installation 1............ * 29 
K. E. Wiley, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 11l R. B. Aiken, Hawthorne Mfg........... * 24 J. J. Flynn, Hawthorne Mfg............ +30 
W. E. Deal, 195, Bway, Tele. Sales..... +12 S. Alexander, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “24 E. A. Dean, Hawthorne Mfg............ +81 
J. V. Jakovich, Hawthorne Mfg........ “ 12 L. Dietz, Installation 8................. ‘24 F. E. DeWitt, Installation 1............ * 31 
Mildred Peck, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 49 J. Doyle, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “ 24 F. Hosticka, Hawthorne Mf ses “31 
Laura Peppler, Hawthorne Mfg........ 8 12 J. Ebel, Hawthorne Mfg................ 4 24 K. Nyquist, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 83l 
N. Werdell, Chicago Distributing ...... “ 12 W. J. Herholzer, Hawthorne Mfg....... © 24 R. E. Schaefer, Hawthorne Mfg......... 4% 31 
Edna B. Westlund, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 12 L. Pritchard, Installation 1............. & 24 E. P. Tournier, Hawthorne Install...... *. 31 
Peter Yangelis, Hawthorne Mfg........ ©“ 12 A. E. Johnson, Hawthorne Mfg......... ‘+ 94 A. Weidra, Hawthorne Install.......... Sv 31 
G. W. Miller, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 13 R. J. Moore, Installation 1.............. * 24 B. D. Culp, Installation 3.............. © 81 
H. J. Mayer, Installation 3............. “o 73 L. T. Olszewski, Hawthorne Mfg........ “ 24 Theresa Meola, 195 Bway, Staff Eng.... * 31 
N. Glaros, Hawthorne Mfg............. “ l4 A. F. Prihoda, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 24 T. O. Wescott, 195 Bway, Staf Eng...... w 81 
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Sorting Them Out 
(Continued from page 27) 


but they must not exceed these limits. We shall then take a 
short piece of steel and very carefully cut two slots in it with 
the greatest possible accuracy. One of these slots shall not be 
less than .999” long and the other not more than 1.001” long. 
This work will be done by expert tool machinists with the best 
of tools working to an accuracy of ten thousandths of an inch 
—even a gage must be made with a limit of tolerance. 

When the slots are cut the smaller will be designated “NO 
GO,” the larger one “GO”—and we have what is known as a 
gage. The one inch parts will then be applied in turn to each 
of the slots. If a part will not go into the “GO” slot it is too 
big and is rejected. If it goes into the “NO GO” slot the part 
is too small and is rejected. 

The thirty thousand gages in use at Hawthorne, although 
differing largely in details, fall into certain general types. 
Thread gages are used for checking threads, ring gages check 
the diameters of cylindrical parts and plug gages check the 
diameters of holes. Tension gages are nothing but small 
scales for “weighing” the pull of small springs. Profile and 
location gages are special and vary considerably in size and 
form. Profile gages check the “profile” or contour of a part 
very quickly. Location gages check the location of drillings 
me respect to other drillings or with respect to the edge of 

e part. 

Piece parts are gaged at different stages of manufacture, 
according to the nature and complexity of the individual part 
and the nature of the process through which the part has 
passed. Gaging is not only a check upon the limit sizes of 
the parts, but is also a check upon the condition of the tools 
that have operated upon the parts. “Outside limit” parts 
from punch presses for example, result from excessive wear 
in the punches or dies that cut the parts. Oversized drillings 
indicate a wrong drill in the machine or a drill ground slightly 
off center. Undersized drillings indicate worn or undersized 
drills. Where necessary, parts are gaged directly after the 
machine process so that worn tools may be quickly discovered 
and replaced with new ones. 

Some parts receive a “detail inspection,” to employ the 


technical Hawthorne term. A detail inspection means that 
every individual piece produced is gaged. Transmitter bells 
receive such an inspection in the early stages of manufacture. 
Other parts are checked by samples taken from each lot manu- 
factured. That is called a “general inspection.” Simple parts 
are usually passed by general inspection. 

An analysis of all new and changed apparatus is made to 
determine the kinds of gages required for the parts. These 
are then designed by the Gage Design Department which must 
consider cost, output, and precision limits, besides allowing for 
wear, and manufacturing error. 

Working to accuracy is a costly process, but it is cheaper 
than scrapping thousands of piece parts that won’t fit together 
in an assembly. It is also decidedly cheaper than fitting each 
part individually, which in addition would make every assem- 
bly a little different from every other assembly. At the same 
time the price of accuracy must not be so high that the cost 
of the finished article becomes too great. Accuracy must be 
recast down to a commercial basis, as well as to engineering 
imits. | 

It is one thing for a laboratory technician to definitely 
measure the inside and outside diameter of a receiver shell, 
and its profile, and the depth and pitch of the threads for the 
receiver cap, and the squareness of the diaphragm seat, and 
several other physical characteristics possessed by receiver 
shells. He would turn out a few each day at a cost that would 
have to cover the overhead on the investment in instruments 
and training. It is quite another thing to devise mechanical 
means of testing 138,000 receiver shells a day to meet certain 
limits so that they will assemble with other parts in a re- 
ceiver and give the very best of telephone service to the public 
at a price that shall not be a burden to anybody. 

Such are the problems that Hawthorne gage designers must 
solve, not merely for telephone diaphragms, but for the thou- 
sands of other parts that go into the complex apparatus used 
in the telephone industry. Their ingenuity helps to make pos- 
sible Hawthorne’s achievement of economical quantity pro- 
duction to laboratory standards of accuracy. 
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FLORIDA—THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
(Continued from page 25) 
to be made to the Main Office consisting of four “A” and four 
"B” sections, and call indicator equipment. 

Å telephone repeater installation and a new 1-D subscribers 
board has been installed on day and night crew basis at Fort 
Pierce, which is in the heart of the agricultural part of 
Florida. 

An addition to the old office was installed at Coral Gables 
and another installation consisting of additions to the present 
subscribers and trunks boards will be installed soon. Coral 
Gables is known the world over. It is a section of old Spain 
and Riviera transplanted, and its Venetian swimming pool is 
the most beautiful in Florida, if not in all the world. 

An emergency installation was made at St. Augustine con- 
sisting of 6 sections of No. 1-D and 5 sections of No. 10 boards. 

A new step-by-step office 3188 equivalent selectors is to 
be installed at Orlando as well as 12 sections No. 3 toll, and 
a manual office of 8 sections is to be installed at Sanford in 
the near future. 

To those who would ask if it will last, we would answer in 
the words of a writer in a recent New York daily—“Who can 
predict failure for men who mould fairy lands out of swamps 
and sand bars; who fling six mile bridges over bays just to 
shorten the distances between cities of only fair size; who 
stake millions on building roads through virgin forests; who 
force the fearsome Everglades to bear its first fruits.” 


NOTES FROM A SECRETARIAL GULLIVER 
(Continued from page 35) 

“Limehouse, too, is a depressing place. Yes, I saw that 
though it is not the sort of place you would expect an Ameri- 
can tourist to have a look at. What a malevolent atmosphere 
it has, what crooked streets, what evil flickering lights. Every 
house looked as if it might hold a Bill Sykes. Every corner 
suggested a tragedy just around it. 

“A violent contrast to this side of London was Oxford. We 
went down there for a day and spent most of it walking 
through the age-old university buildings. There all is quiet, 
cultured, charming. 

“We made two more short trips out of London before we 
went down to Liverpool to embark on our return voyage. We 
spent a day in Windsor and a day at Kenilworth. The ruins 
of Kenilworth were very much enlivened by the guide we had. 
He was a person with a glass eye and a soul for drama. Each 
new character that he mentioned was a signal for him to por- 
FAN it. He was not too good an actor but he did enjoy his 
work.” 

The telephone interrupted Miss Boylan then and after her 
business with that necessary instrument had been completed 
she became aware that the NEWS man had taken copious notes 
and threatened dire vengeance if anything were published in 
our magazine. Somehow we can't grow exactly cold with 
horror at the thought of this vengeance and so we take a 
chance. 

"How can my impressions of my trip abroad,” said Miss 
Boylan, “interest anyone else? Travel is a personal thing. The 
impressions I gained may not be the impressions of another 
person and I am sure will not interest another person.” 

With that the NEws cannot agree. We believe that interest- 
ing situations seen through the eyes of an interesting person 
make good reading. We leave it to our readers to decide 
whether Miss Boylan is absurdly modest or the NEWS tryingly 


insistent. ———_—_ 

LONG ISLAND 

(Continued from page 29) 

matches and the National Championship matches played on 
the stadium courts at Forest Hills. The lover of the sports 
in which the horse plays a part will know that some of the 
finest tracks in America are on the Island. He will have 
heard of the cross-country riding and fox-hunting on the large 
estates, and the polo playing at Piping Rock, Meadow Brook, 
Rockaway Hunt and other clubs. With 38,000 acres being 
devoted to golf, country and other clubs, the facilities for sport 
have been developed to the last word. 

To the throngs of home seekers and summer visitors, tele- 
phone service is an immediate necessity and the job of serv- 
ing over three million people of Long Island is going to be an 
interesting one to the L. I. Division of the N. Y. Telephone 
Company and the Brooklyn Distributing House organization. 


ART FOR AN INSTALLER’S SAKE 
(Continued from page 10) 
the central motive. A cat in action, with tail up, claws spread 
and whiskers bristled. “When I started that rug,” continued 
Mrs. Joe, “I was at a loss for an idea as to the pattern. 
Suddenly I heard the mad yowl of one of those alley creatures 
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that haunt our peaceful nights. I'll put the old cat to some 
purpose I decided so there you have him occupying the center 
of the rug in all his fury.” yee 

“It is a wonder Mr. Unger has not caught the painting 
fever,” I said, “with all these tubes of color and pieces of 
china so close at hand.” “He has a hobby all his own which 
keeps him immune,” Mrs. Unger replied. “That table in the 
centre of the room is a sample of his carpentry, also those tall 
wooden candle sticks and the door harp.” The table was beau- 
tifully made of heavy red mahogany with a shelf underneath 
for books or magazines. The candle sticks standing about 
five feet high were cut square and painted in shades of gray 
and blue, but the quaint old fashioned harp took my eye. As 
the door opened five weights swung out and hit the strings, 
playing a faint tune resembling chimes. 

While I wandered around admiring one piece of pottery af- 
ter another, Mrs. Unger bustled in and out preparing luncheon 
which she set on a hand painted table. Her love for color and 
design showed itself even here for the tomato and egg salad 
with thin slices of cucumber arranged on crisp lettuce leaves, 
was quite as artistic in its way as the rosette pattern painted 
on her dishes. 

After luncheon Mr. Unger hurried away to attend a con- 
ference at the Vanderbilt job and I reluctantly said good-bye 
to my charming hostess. 


C. G. STOLL BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 40) 


Department as Commercial Engineer and has now been ap- 
pointed Commercial Contract Manager in the General Com- 
mercial Department. 

H. M. Wilcox started in the General Commercial Department 
early in the year and has now been made Commercial Operating 
Manager. 

D. F. G. Eliot started as a Sales Record Clerk at New York 
in 1911. Two years later he was made Head of the Supply 
Claims Department and the following year he became Head of 
the Service and Claims Department. ‘After a term of service 
on the Assistant Stores Manager’s Staff, in the Billing Depart- 
ment, the Credit Department and the Purchasing Department 
he was transferred to the Nippon Electric Company in Japan 
in 1917. In 1922 he was made Comptroller of that company 
and later that year had the duties of Auditor of the Sumitomo 
Electric Wire and Cable Company added to his responsibilities. 
Early this year he returned to New York and was engaged in 
buying in the General Purchasing Department. He has now 
been appointed European Commercial Manager of the General 
Commercial Department with headquarters at London. 

A. F. Rothballer entered the Telephone Systems Develop- 
ment Department at New York in 1919 where he worked on 
signal and miscellaneous circuits and tellswitches. In 1921 he 
was transferred to the Telephone Distributing Department as 
Switchboard Service Manager and has now been appointed 
Manager of the Newark Warehouse. 

J. B. King started as error clerk at the New York House in 
1918 and five years later was made Head of the Service and 
Claims Department. In 1925 he was made Assistant Stores 
Manager and has now been appointed Stores Manager of the 
Newark Warehouse. 

W. R. Blacklock started in the General Accounting Depart- 
ment at New York in 1925 and later that year he was trans- 
ferred to Hawthorne as an accountant. He has now been 
appointed Comptroller’s Representative at the Hawthorne Mer- 
chandise Department. 

D. C. Collins entered the General Accounting Department at 
New York as an accountant in 1923. Later in the year he was 
transferred to Hawthorne as Representative of the General 
Accounting Department there, and has now been assigned to 
special duties. 

A. B. Vandercook started in the Sales Department of the 
Los Angeles House in 1916. Two years later he was made 
Sales Manager and has now been appointed Assistant Manager 
of the Graybar House at that point. 

H. T. Simmons entered the Stock Maintenance Department at 
San Francisco in 1912. He was made head of that department 
in 1919 and was made Stores Manager at Los Angeles three 
years later. In 1925 he was made Assistant Manager at Los 
Angeles and has now been made Sales Manager of the Graybar 
House there, 

Just as the NEWS was hurtling to press, word was received 
at this office of changes in the organization of the Telephone 
Houses. H. P. Stewart has been appointed Telephone Supplies 
Price Manager at Broadway, H. L. Nash has been made Man- 
ager at Omaha, O. Whitmire at New Haven, L. W. Tucker at 
Brooklyn, G. R. Slater at Milwaukee, R. J. McBride at Indiana- 
polis, W. M. Dickenson at Boston and W. W. Lowery has been 
appointed Stores Manager at Atlanta. Full details of these 
changes together with pictures will be published in the Septem- 
ber number of the NEWS. 
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E were talking of op- 

W portunity recently 

with a Western Elec- 

tric man who has made the 
most of his. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” 
said he, “there were men in 
this country prominent in the 
public eye who were saying 
that opportunity in America 
was vanishing. The great in- 
ventions had been made. All 
the desirable public lands had 
been exhausted. The profes- 
sions were all overcrowded 
and a man who went to 
work for a corporation lost 
all his individuality and came 
to be just a cog in a big machine. 

“Well, they didn’t know their America, did they? 

«I well remember back in 1903 when I had been 
a few months in the Western Electric Clinton Street 
office in Chicago, a fellow student who had decided to 
leave the company flat on its back and make a fortune 
selling bonds. He came to me one day with a friendly 
tip. The Western, he said, had been a good place to 
work, but no more. The trouble was that it had had 
its growth, and all the good jobs were then filled by 
chaps who had joined up during the nineties and were 
good to hold those jobs for the rest of their lives. This 
was true both at West Street, New York, Clinton 
Street, Chicago, and the four branch houses—all there 
was of the Western Electric at that time. Hawthorne 
was still a prairie! 

“Well, he didn’t know his Western Electric, did he? 

“What the last quarter of a century has brought us 
in å higher standard of living for the average man 
speaks for itself. In a word, there has been so much 
prosperity that it could be and has been passed 
around; and not only has Mr. Average American been 
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able to get a phonograph and 
a radio and a car and a tele- 
phone but he's had enough 
left over to build up a savin 
account, buy stock in his elec- 
tric light or telephone com- 
pany and protect his family 
with life insurance. He has, 
today, comforts and conven- 
iences which millionaires 
couldn’t buy a quarter of a 
century ago. 

“America is the land of the 
politically free and economic- 
ally independent. Andthe 
best thing of all is that oppor- 
tunities greater than ever lie 
before those who have eyes 
to see, hands to work, minds to think, and hearts to 
understand their fellow men.” på 

Each month, among the stories printed in the West- 
ern Electric News, there appears proof that oppor- 
tunity in a great and growing industry such as ou 
is continuous. Opportunity seldom is labelled when it 
encounters us. We must have eyes to recognize it. 
We are so prone to think in the words of H. T. 
Webster, the cartoonist, “Any Old Job Looks Better 
to Me than Mine.” The brick-layer with great possi- 
bilities of developing into a successful contractor 
thinks he ought to be a bond salesman. The sales-girl 
who is on the way to becoming a buyer feels sure her 
future lies in motion pictures. The shop man who is 
growing toward factory administration is convinced 
he would have made a great lawyer. So it goes. No 
grass so green as that in the next pasture. Even H. B. 
Thayer admits that there was a time early in his 
Western Electric career when he felt that he would 
never get on in the electrical industry. To-day, as 
Chairman of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company—the head of the great Bell System—he 
looks back and advises “Give the business a chance.” 
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A Vitaphone scene showing Anna Case, soloist of the Metropolitan Opera Company, singing a Spanish air which was 
heard for the first time in the presentation of John Barrymore in "Don Juan” in New York recently 


Vitaphone Proclaimed a Success 
Latest Western Electric Product Has Enthusiastic Broadway Reception 


ITAPHONE Will Thrill the World! Vita- 
phone Did Thrill the World!” 
So ran the advertisements of the Warner 
Theatre immediately preceding and following the 
world’s premiere of Vitaphone which occurred Friday 
night, August 6, in conjunction with the first show- 
ing of John Barrymore’s new film, “Don Juan.” 

For those of Western Electric, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Vitaphone Corporation, and Warner 
Brothers, Inc., who had contributed anything to the 
achievement of Vitaphone a special "dress rehearsal” 
was given on Wednesday night. On Thursday night 
the Press of New York was given its revelation of 
Vitaphone. 

The gala performance, at which were present some 
of the celebrities of the stage and screen, opened with 
an address of welcome to the Vitaphone which was 
ushering in a new epoch in the motion picture indus- 
try by Hon. Will H. Hays who spoke from the screen. 
To call the audience to order Mr. Hays rapped his 
knuckles on the speaker’s desk. The sound of the 


raps accompanying the action brought the audience to 
an awed silence. After his greeting, there fol- 
lowed in succession the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Mischa Elman, Roy Smeck, Marion Talley, 
Efrem Zimbalist and Harold Bauer, Anna Case and 
Giovanni Martinelli. 

The music score for “Don Juan” was then furnished 
by a Vitaphone performance of the original rendering 
played by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

During the intermission which separated the Vita- 
phone Prelude from the “Don Juan” presentation, 
the writer witnessed a woman rush up to one of the 
Warner brothers as he was trying to make his exit 
from the filled lobby and exclaim in a greatly agitated 
tone of voice to him: “I almost cried, Mr. Warner, 
it was so wonderful.” Groups of excited musicians 
swarmed around Hermann Heller, Musical Director- 
in-Chief for Warner Brothers and in phrases which 
were almost inarticulate tried to express their over- 
whelming reaction to what they had seen and heard. 

“The Vitaphone, as I saw it last evening at the 
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Warner Theatre, is a marvelous development,” Arthur 
Williams, Vice President of the New York Edison 
Company wrote the following morning. “It adds to 
both the phonograph and to the moving picture all 
that has been missing—the voice to the picture, the 
picture to the voice. The synchronization of the two 
was as perfect as in real life—in fact, shutting one’s 
eyes, it was difficult to imagine that we were listening 
to a reproduction or a recreation, instead of the origi- 
nal itself.” 

While everyone readily recognized the merits of 
the film "Don Juan” all seemed to be impressed that 
in Vitaphone science had produced a ‘marvelous 
thing.” One of the finest worded tributes to Vita- 
phone was an editorial entitled “Audible Pictures” 
which was printed in the New York Times for Sun- 
day, August 8: 

“The classical languages have been sought for 
words with which to christen synchronized sight and 
sound. Words from two languages have even been put 
together to make euphonious names for it. But no 
single word, however compounded, is quite adequate 
to suggest the amazing triumph which man has at last 
achieved in making pictures talk naturally, sing en- 
thrallingly and play all manner of instruments as 
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skillfully as if the living beings were present instead 
of their shadows. Those who first heard and saw the 
pierrot of ‘Pagliacci’ in the person of the moving 
likeness of the living Marinelli fill a great hall with 
the vibrant sound which moved the audience as the 
presence of the singer could not have done more ef- 
fectually, perhaps not as affectingly, were present as 
at the performance of a seeming miracle in which the 
tongue of the dumb image was made to sing. One can 
but regret that Caruso went away before this miracle 
had been accomplished . . . .. 

“The most obvious fact is that this invention in its 
various forms will enable the smaller communities to 
participate to a greater degree than even the radio 
permits in the cultural advantages that have been 
possible in the past only in places of large population. 
But the more stirring fact is that it will give im- 
mortality to the faces and voices of those whom the 
world wishes immortally to keep among the living. 
Any supreme skill of voice or hand that comes into 
the world hereafter in any generation may be kept for 
all generations, with a mimicry that needs only color 
to make it perfect. The great will no longer walk the 
earth as ‘melancholy ghosts of dead renowned, whis- 
pering faint echoes of the world’s applause,’ but as 


John Barrymore as Don Juan battles with Montague Love while Mary Astor shrinks becomingly in the background. The 
Vitaphone accompaniment to this stirring picture is played by the Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Henry Hadley 
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contemporaries of every age in which their pre- 
eminence can still prove itself. It was said in an old 
English proverb that ‘painted pictures are dead 
speakers.’ In pictures such as these, the eloquent 
dead will hereafter still speak. And as for the singers 
and the players on instruments, of whom it was said 
in ancient prophecy that they should ever be in the 
City of God, the prophecy has come true in the earth 
and in our own city. Those who sing and play here 
with perfection will ever sing and play on, terres- 
trially.” 

“The potentialities (of Vitaphone) are tremen- 
dous,” commented The Film Daily immediately fol- 
lowing the advent of Vitaphone into its world. 
“Mediocre music supplanted by the best in the rank 
and file of the nation’s theatres truly makes a rosy 
picture. Dance and song numbers, vocal selections, 
violin solos, jazz bands in synchronized form sold on 
a weekly basis to off- 
set the competition 
created for the little 
fellow by presenta- 
tions at big theatres— 
that, too is a potential 
Utopia for the average 
exhibitor... 

“It seems beyond 
human conception that 
the smallest theater in 
the smallest hamlet of 
this country can ex- 
hibit "Don Juan” with 
an orchestral accom- 
paniment of 107 men 
in the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
Thisiswhatthe 
Vitaphone has done. 
Metropolitan Opera 
stars, like Martinelli, 
Talley, Case; violinists 
like Elman and Zim- 
balist spreading their 
artistry to the far flung corners of the world for un- 
told millions to hear and enjoy—the Vitaphone has 
done this, too. Can there be any doubt that a momen- 
tous event has come to pass in the industry?” 

That the public is grateful to the men whose labors 
have produced this new invention is evidenced in the 
following excerpt from an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Journal of Commerce for August 
9th: “The present age has been one of wonders. Re- 
search and man's ingenuity have accomplished things 
previously assumed to be impossible. The automo- 
bile, the movie, the airplane have followed each other 
in rapid succession. Now come another step forward 
—the vitaphone. Warner Brothers are to be 
commended for the interest they have taken in the 
perfecting of this instrument, and for being generous 
enough to give a large New York audience the oppor- 
tunity to witness the first public showing. And to 
the men of the research laboratories of the Western 
Electric Company (the Bell Telephone Laboratories), 
many of whose names never will be generally known, 
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While the Vitaphone thrillingly reproduces the strains of the Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra, John Barrymore (Don Juan) turns his dazzling 

profile on Mary Astor as Montague Love eavesdrops from behind a 
convenient curtain 
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goes due credit for their untiring efforts to bring 
about the new wonder—the vitaphone. 

A detailed description of the organism and work- 
ings of the Vitaphone has already appeared in THE 
NEWS. Briefly, it is an adaptation of the principles of 
the telephone and Western Electric Public Address 
Systems to the motion picture so that motion and 
sound are in perfect synchronization. Music and 
words as originally played and spoken in the studio 
are caught through microphones which convert the 
sound vibrations into fluctuating electrical current. 
These fluctuations of current which have been am- 
plified to a proper degree are transformed into me- 
chanical vibrations which are recorded on the register. 
Through loud speaking telephones placed in the the- 
atre, music reaches the listeners. The synchronization 
is effected through an electrically controlled synchro- 
nous motor which operates the picture projector and 
the turntable on which 
revolves the register. 

Vitaphone has taken 
its place among the 
achievements of West- 
ern Electric, not the 
least of which are 
radio telephony, sub- 
marine detecting 
equipment, public ad- 
dress systems and spe- 
cific improvements in 
the telephone art. 
Warner Brothers and 
Walter J. Rich in con- 
nection with the Vita- 
phone Corporation 
which they have re- © 
cently formed ha ve 
made arrangements 
with Western Electric 
and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to de- 
velop the commercial 
aspects of this inven- 
tion. They are now at work in producing their 
second synchronized film, “The Better ’Ole,” starring 
Syd Chaplin. As a fitting Vitaphone prologue to 
the picture, Elsie Janis, who sang for the soldiers in 
the overseas cantonments during the Great War, will 
re-enact, surrounded by actual buddies, the songs 
and sketches which brought the laughter and tears 
to the boys “over there.” This program is scheduled 
to be shown early in the fall at the second theatre in 
New York to install Vitaphone equipment. Chicago's 
introduction to Vitaphone is now in process of ar- 
rangement and will occur sometime within the com- 
ing two months when the program now being P '€ 
sented exclusively at the Warner Theatre, New 


fork, 

will make its debut in the Illinois city. Releases for 

other cities will be announced later. 

JG 

O one can be as important as a photographer tak- 
ing a group picture looks.—Pundit. 
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Canoe Commuting 
By Clayton Alvord of the Kearny Equipment Installation Department 


N my schooldays I used to find fun in following in 
my mind in an imaginary birch-bark canoe the 
winding ways of the Passaic, that river up which 

Robert Treat sailed some 260 years ago to found the 
City of Newark. 

Nowadays I find it no less fun to cruise this water- 
way in a real canoe—and while buses roll right up 
to the entrance of the Kearny Works and trolleys and 
railroads provide ample facilities to transport the 
workers to and from the plant, I speed down to the 
Sixty Acres from my home in Nutley solitarily and 
at ease in what my son, Donald, calls the chug-chug 
boat. 

I have but to walk out to the end of my dock in 
Nutley, drop the boat into the Passaic, clamp fast the 
outboard motor, tug the starting cord, and the good 
ship Wekearnyan is under way. 

As I speed downstream I watch for Kearny Castle 
where once lived the dashing general for whom were 
named the thriving town of Kearny and the world”s 
second largest telephone workshop. On down the 
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river the boat travels, rounds a bend, and holds fast 
for the Jersey bulwarks of Western Electric. 

Not more than an hour after shoving off, the canoe 
is riding at her buoy at the Works. 

Then after the day’s work, I turn her nose home- 
ward and while the motor does the work, I sit back 
with my thoughts and smoke—a cool, comfortable 
and convenient way to commute; and who knows but 
that as the force of Wekearnyans grows there may be 
a veritable armada of canoes making their way to 
and from the Kearny Works! 

On Saturday afternoons and Sundays Mrs. Alvord, 
who is just as an enthusiastic voyageur as I am, fre- 
quently signs up for first mate and crew. 

We easily avoid portages because we motor direct 
to the point of embarkation, carrying our canoe atop 
our car which is fitted with a carrying-rack. Upon 
our arrival at the place where we wish to shove off, 
we park the car and loosen the fastenings that se- 
curely hold the canoe in place. Then I raise the boat 
and Mrs. Alvord drives "out from under.” 
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The author homeward bound. Astern of the Wekearnyan is the C. R. R. bridge, which officially marks the mouth of 
the Passaic River 
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As the craft is light it is no difficult task for me to 
tote it to the water’s edge and drop it in. 
board motor (a 2 H.P. Evinrude Sport Twin Out- 
board Motor) is fastened in a jiffy, and then the 
crew and passengers, Mrs. Alvord, Virginia, and 


Donald come aboard. 


In a second we are skimming the surface of the 
stream enroute to “some spot somewhere” which may 
strike our fancy as a desirable place to lunch or fish 
for the finny fighters that lurk in its waters. 

The Passaic is interesting to explore. 
the snapshot on this page will show the river’s source 
—a crystal clear spring gushing forth from the slope 
of a wooded hill near Mendham. 
rural section the river twists and turns through 
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A glance at bridge in Newark. 


Starting in this 


seven counties, flowing 8314 miles to 


go a distance as the crow flies of 26 
miles, before it makes its urban finish 
(the bridge over which the Central of 
Jersey trains carry Wekearnyans to 
the Sixty Acres marks the official end 


of the Passaic). 


Never in its erratic meanderings 
does the river leave the State of 
New Jersey. From its source to its 
mouth it provides a remarkable pano- 
rama of nature's beautiful 
work and presents a variety of scenes 
of man’s activitiess—agricultural, 


recreational and man- 
ufacturing. 

But the Passaic 
does not always glide 
placidly through fer- 
tile fields. At one 
point it does a credit- 
able impersonation of 
Niagara and plunges 
over a precipice sev- 
enty feet in height. 
Near Millington there 
is, also, a gorge which 
one might expect to 
see in a forest prime- 
val but not in a spot in 
such close proximity 
to the metropolis. 

All along its banks 


as it wends its way around the Watchung Range, the 
river presents ever changing and pleasing pictures. 
These pastoral and sylvan scenes offer no hint that 


handi- 


The old arch 
of the Morris 
and Essex 
Railroad at 
Stanley (be- 
tween Chath- 
am and Sum- 
mit) frames 
this view of 
the pictur- 
esque Passaic. 


Their canoe 
tied to the 
trunk of a tow- 
ering tree, the 
voyageurs go 
ashore at this 
sylvan spot 
above Caldwell and banquet on the bank of the placid Passaic 


Photo courtesy of Newark Evening News. 


of Kearny. 


“THOSE WICKED TELEPHONE PROMOTERS” 
(From Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1926) 


An eastern newspaper published the following news item 61 years ago: 


“A man about 46 years of age, giving the name of Joshua Coppersmith, has been arrested in New York for 
attempting to extort funds from ignorant and superstitious people by exhibiting a device which he says will convey 
the human voice any distance over metallic wires so that it will be heard by the listener at the other end. 2 

“He calls the instrument a ‘telephone’ which is obviously intended to imitate the word ‘telegraph’ and win the con- 
fidence of those who know of the success of the latter instrument without understanding the principles on which it is 
based. Well-informed people know that it is impossible to transmit the human voice over wires as may be done with | 


dots and dashes and signals of the Morse Code, and that, were it possible to do so, the thing would be of no practical | 


value. 


before the stream empties into Newark Bay it will 
carry great ships that sail the seven seas. 

The Passaic, which is a tidal river, is navigable 
(for vessels drawing six feet of water) as far as the 
City of Passaic, and sixteen miles from the Kearny 
Works coastwise freighters salt down cargoes of 
cable and equipment to be used for making and main- 
taining the Voice Highways of the Nation. 
depth of the river deepens as the river nears the Bay, 
and is around twenty feet deep at the Jackson Street 
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It is along the upper reaches of the Passaic, how- 
ever, that our canoe feels most at home. There nature 
has provided picturesque picnic grounds that beckon > 
a wayfarer of the waters to come ashore and spread 
his “basket-banquet” — 


beneath the cool shade 
of towering trees, af- 
ter carefree hours 
spent in idle drifting 
or in fishing. 
Occasionally we leave 
the Passaic and chug 
into one of the many 
lakes within an hour’s 
run of our home in 
Nutley. It is an easy 
matter to drop our 
light-weight water- 
craft from the “ways” 
in our garage onto the 
top of our sedan, stow 
the miscellaneous gear 
(lunch, rugs, etc.) and 
light-weight outboard 
motor inside, and mo- 
tor to Lake Hopat- 
cong, Greenwood 
Lake, Green Pond, In- 
dian Lake, Culver’s or 
some other of the 
many lakes that are 
but a comparatively 
few miles from the 
Kearny peninsula. 
Indeed, a canoe has 
many advantages es- 
pecially if one lives 


on the shore of the Passaic, midway between its 
idyllic upper waters and the teeming Sixty Acres 


“The authorities who apprehended this criminal are to be congratulated, and it is to be hoped that his punishment 


will be prompt and fitting that it may serve as an example to other conscienceless schemers who enrich themselves at | 


the expense of their fellow creatures.” 
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Women in Industry 


Mr. Fishcup Discovers That the Benign Influence of the Gentler Sex Touches Even Big 
Business 


to the indefatigable Mr. Hubb, as he prepared 

to leave his office at 4:30, "and Pll turn them 
over in my mind to-night. You can count on getting 
my reactions by tomorrow morning.” 

This was no surprise to the assistant. The proofs 
were already packed in a company brief-case ready 
for such an emergency. Nor was it a surprise to 
Mr. Fishcup for his wife to say to him when he 
reached home: "What have you in that brief-case, 
my love?” 

Nevertheless, for even a man who has been mar- 
ried as long as Mr. Fisheup must make some pretense 
of keeping his self- 
respect, he replied: 
“Business papers, my 
dear. I don’t think 
you’d be interested.” 

“Let’s see them.” 

Out came the proofs. 

“There are three 
things wrong with this 
campaign,” pronounced 
the little woman in the 
tone of one who 
has made decisions 
before. “The illustra- 
tions don’t fit the text; 
the text is too long; 
and thereisnot 
enough white space 
around the illustra- 
tions. Outside of that 
they are fair. The 
basic idea is not so 
bad.” 

“I suppose you are 
aware,” answered Mr. 
Fishcup, trying to look as much like Patience on a 
Monument as his forty year old waist-line would 
allow, “that these advertisements are the results of 
weeks of conferences. Why the best minds of the 
business went into the building of this series.” 

“Conferences, nothing. Weeks of talk and black 
cigars.” 

Now this was a perfect opportunity for a snappy 
come-back. But somehow come-backs and wives, like 
gasoline and gin, do not mix well. Therefore, 
“Humph,” said Mr. Fishcup and let it go at that. 

“Of course,” he added, beginning to get his second 
wind, “you have not gone into this thing thoroughly. 
Women know nothing about business and you are 
completely mistaken.” 

“What of it?” was the irreverent creature’s answer 
as she closed the incident by borrowing a cigarette 
and a match. 

Fortunately, Mr. Fishcup was one of those men 
with a spring lock mind. When an incident was 
closed it was closed. He thought no more of the 


“J UST let me have those proofs,” said Mr. Fishcup 


“There are three things wrong with this campaign,” pronounced the 
little woman in the tone of one who has made decisions before 


proofs, therefore, until the following morning when 
the prow of his assistant’s features hove over his 
threshold. 

"Have you a minute, Chief?” 

“Tied up just now,” said Mr. Fishcup, drumming 
dreamily on his desk. "Give me about five minutes 
and I'll be free.” | 

“It’s about those proofs,” began the assistant after 
the rule that no executive is ever unoccupied with 
business at precisely the moment anyone wishes to 
see him, had been complied with, "I was wondering 
if you had had a chance to go over them.” 

The executive cleared his throat. 

“T went into them,” 
said he, judicially, 
“pretty thoroughly. 
They will have to be 
revised. Yes, sir. Not 
up to standard. There 
are three things wrong 
with this campaign— 
the illustrations don't 
fit the text; the text is 
too long; and there is 
not enough white 
space around the illus- 
trations. Outside of 
that they are fair. 
The basic idea is not 
so bad.” 

Mr. Hubb's jaw sag- 
ged like an old plow- 
horse’s back. 

“Why, Chief,” he 
spluttered, partially 
regaining his compo- 
sure, “these advertise- 
ments are the results 
of weeks of conterences. Why the best minds of the 
business went into the building of this series.” 

Mr. Fishcup paused impressively. 

“Conferences,” he barked, "conferences, nothing. 
Weeks of talk and black cigars” 

The spring lock of his mind snapped and the in- 
cident was closed. 
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NEW edition of a Western Electric booklet, “Selecting a 

Life Insurance Policy,” has been prepared by E. E. 
Lincoln, Chief Statistician, and by Robert W. Burgess, Senior 
Statistician of the Company. This booklet, which is obtainable 
through supervisors, shows the advantages and disadvantages 
of term, ordinary life, limited payment life, and endowment 
policies and of annuities from the standpoint of investment and 
of insurance for the young unmarried man, for the young hus- 
band, for the middle aged man, for the young unmarried 
woman, and for the middle aged woman. 


A. WOLFF of our Publicity Department was elected 

e President of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation at the last meeting of that body. This recognition 
of Mr. Wolff’s standing as an advertising man comes after six 
years of serving the association as Vice-President and Director. 
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Edgar S. Bloom Elected President 


Charles G. DuBois Continues as Chairman of the Board of Directors; Other Interesting 


DGAR S. BLOOM, a Vice-President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


was elected President of 
the Western Electric Company 
at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors on August 6, to suc- 
ceed Charles G. DuBois, who 
has been President of the Com- 
pany for the past seven years, 
and who continues in his capac- 
ity as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

In a statement issued by Mr. 
DuBois in regard to the change, 
he gave the reasons as follows: 
“In recent months the Com- 
pany’s increasing activities and 
my own somewhat variable 
health have led me to feel that 
I should ask to be relieved of 
at least part of my duties and 
responsibilities.” In view of 
this desire on the part of Mr. 
DuBois, the Board of Directors 
accepted his resignation as 
President, at the same time 
asking him to continue as its 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bloom took up his new 
duties immediately. A gradu- 
ate of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he also 
took a post-graduate course, 
Mr. Bloom’s initiation into the 
Bell System came through the 
Traffic Department of the New 
York Telephone Company. Fol- 
lowing his apprenticeship in 
the Traffic and Engineering 
Departments of the New York 
Telephone Company, he gained 
wide experience in engineering, 
construction, commercial and 
executive fields in several As- 
sociated Companies of the Bell 
System. Prior to his assump- 
tion of duties with the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, he served as Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company and of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, and as 
Vice-President of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company. 

Mr. Bloom, in assuming his 
new position as President of 
the Western Electric, relin- 
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quishes his duties as Vice-President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in which capacity 


he has been in charge of one of 
the three Departments of Oper- 
ation. 

Mr. DuBois has devoted him- 
self to the service of the Bell 
System for the past thirty-five 
years through the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Western Electric 
Company, which he entered in 
1891. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Western Electric in 
July, 1919. His incumbency in 
this office covered a period dur- 
ing which great strides were 
taken by the Company in vol- 
ume of business transacted, in 
expansion of plant, and in re- 
organization. The Engineering 
Department was separately 
incorporated as the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories; the Inter- 
national Western Electric was 
sold in order to effect greater 
concentration of activities, and 
Graybar Electric Company was 
formed from the Company's 
Supply Department. During 
his presidency the site of 
Kearny was changed from 
waste meadows into a manu- 
facturing unit of the Western 
Electric that is still growing. 
In 1919, the year Mr. DuBois 
became President, total sales 
amounted to almost $136,000,- 
000. In 1925 this figure was 
more than doubled. As Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. DuBois will continue to 
bring his wide experience and 
executive talents to the service 
of the Company. 

As reported in the August is- 
sue of the NEWS H. P. Stewart 
has been appointed Telephone 
Supplies Price Supervisor at 
Broadway. H. L. Nash has been 
appointed Manager at Omaha, 
O. Whitmire at New Haven, L. 
W. Tucker at Brooklyn, G. R. 
Slater at Milwaukee and R. J. 
McBride at Indianapolis. W. M. 
Dickenson has been appointed 
Stores Manager at Boston and 
W. W. Lowery has been made 
Stores Manager at Atlanta. 
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H. P. Stewart started as a student at Hawthorne in 
1910. The following year he was transferred to 
Kansas City in a clerical capacity. Later he served 
in the Stores, Financial and Credit Departments at 
Salt Lake City and in 1918 he was appointed Stores 
Manager at Kansas City. The following year he was 
transferred to New York as Distribution Specialist 
on the Chief Stores Manager’s staff. In 1924 he was 
made Manager of the Telephone House at Omaha. 
He has now been appointed Telephone Supplies Super- 
visor at Broadway. 

H. L. Nash entered the Company as a student at 
Chicago in 1909. After three years in the Stock 
Department of the Telephone Warehouse there he 
was transferred to Indianapolis as Chief Storekeeper. 
Five years later he went to Detroit as Stores Manager 
and in 1921 he was made Manager at New Haven. 
He has now been appointed Manager at Omaha. 

O. Whitmire started in the Educational Department 
at Hawthorne in 1910. The following year he was 
transferred to Atlanta as Service Clerk. In 1916 he 
went to the New Orleans Branch in a clerical capacity 
and returned to Atlanta three years later to take up 
Methods Investigation. He was made Stores Manager 
at Atlanta in 1921 and two years later he went to 
Boston in the same capacity. He came to New York 
In 1924 as Stores Manager and was made Manager 
of the Brooklyn Warehouse early this year. He has 
now been appointed Manager at New Haven. 

L. W. Tucker entered Hawthorne as a student in 
1909. After a brief term in the Stock Maintenance 
Department at Chicago he was made Chief Store- 
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keeper at Indianapolis in 1912. The following year 
he went to Cincinnati as Stores Manager and in 1918 
he was transferred to Detroit where he was made 
Acting Stores Manager. Later the same year he 
went to Japan as Secretary of the Nippon Electric 
Company. Four years later he returned to New York 
and entered the Contract Sales Department and in 
1923 he was made Manager of the Milwaukee House. 
He has now been appointed Manager of the Brooklyn 
House. 

G. R. Slater entered the sub-set inspection depart- 
ment at Hawthorne in 1895. After serving in the 
Laboratory, Cable Testing, Cable Laying and the 
Cable Output Departments he was made Manager at 
Kansas City in 1902. The following year he went to 
Des Moines in the same capacity and in 1907 he 
became Manager at Minneapolis. Three years later 
he was made Manager of the Telephone Department 
at Chicago and became Stores Manager of the Dis- 
tributing House there in 1912. He was made Stores 
Manager at Cleveland in 1914 and the following year 
he went to Detroit in the same capacity. Three years 
later he was transferred to Indianapolis as Stores 
Manager and was made Manager there in 1921. He 
has now been appointed Manager of the Milwaukee 
House. 

R. J. McBride entered the Stores Department at 
Philadelphia in 1901. He was made Head Clerk of 
the Billing Department in 1910 and an Accountant 
three years later. He was transferred to the Chief 
Stores Manager’s Staff at New York as Distribution 
Specialist in 1922. Two 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Our Question Contest 


George S. Jackson of Hawthorne Sends in Winning Answer to Question 
"What Has Modern Machinery Done for the Worker?” 


HE answers to the last question in the NEWS” 

Question Contest are in. Perhaps, no more far- 

reaching question than this "What Has Modern 
Machinery Done for the Worker?” has been asked 
and no more interesting and thoughtful set of answers 
has been received. 


To George S. Jackson of Hawthorne, goes the check 


With the innumerable improvements over the crude devices 
of our forebears far less physical strain is required and so the 
worker’s life of usefulness is considerably prolonged. To 
that might be added that the percentage of injuries and 
deaths of workers, due to crude methods, has been greatly 
lowered by the safety improvements that accompany modern 
devices. 

However, the workers who actually operate and maintain 
the machinery are only a minority of those benefited. The in- 
direct benefits that other workers derive are of greater 


for twenty-five dollars for the 
winning answer. His well-con- 
structed, thorough reply is 
worthy of study. 

The NEWS wishes to take this 
opportunity of thanking the 
thousands of readers who have 
taken part in this contest and 
of expressing regret that every 
answer received could not be 
printed. It is hoped that the 
ending of the contest will not 
mean that all who have contri- 
buted to its success will not con- 
tine to correspond with the 
magazine. The NEWS is anxious 
to benefit by every constructive 
thought on the part of its 
readers. 

For the present, there will be 
no more questions. If enough 
of our readers write in asking 
that the contest be resumed, it 
goes without saying that it will 
be resumed. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ghee my mind, it has made him a 
productive element in the field. It 
has released him from that millstone 
of non-productive action. 

Think of what the mechanical con- 
veyor has done for him. It brings the 
work to him, sets it off at his bench; 
he does his job, the conveyor, nearly 
human, is so synchronized, that, by 
the throwing of a lever, or the pres- 
sure on a button, the work or com- 
pleted article is again started on its 
way towards completion. 

Or—hoists do the work of hundreds 
of men, and do it in one-fiftieth of the 
time. 


THE WINNING ANSWER 


to 


What Has Modern Machinery 
Done for the Worker? 


M ACHINERY, at first opposed by 
the worker who feared the loss of 
employment, has proven to be the 
worker’s greatest benefactor. This is 
apparent if we compare the worker’s 
progress up to the middle of the 18th 
century, which marks the beginning of 
the modern machinery age, and his pro- 
gress since then. During the earlier 
period, he progressed so little that even 
with incessant toil he barely produced 
or earned enough to satisfy his own 
needs. Later, development and intro- 
duction of machinery increased his out- 
put and earning power. This develop- 
ment has reached its highest state in the 
modern plant equipped with specialized 
machinery for mass production. 

The worker’s increased productivity 
has lowered the cost of the luxuries as 
well as the necessities of life and made 
them available in greater quantities. 
Great earning power brought him great- 
er enjoyment of these goods. 

Modern machinery has shortened the 
worker’s hours of labor. It has elimi- 
nated many fatiguing elements in his 
work, and by automatic operation, has 
minimized hazards. 

Many fine homes, the automobile, the 
telephone, crowded theatres, and mil- 
lions of well dressed intelligent workers 
with bank accounts are evidence of how 
modern machinery has raised the work- 
er’s social and economic standards. 


George S. Jackson, 
Dept. 6836-2, Hawthorne. 


magnitude. 

It has made possible great manu- 
facturing organizations wherein de- 
serving workers have found a market 
for their diligence and ability, in en- 
gineering and other advanced fields, 
and even in executive positions. 

From another angle: Modern ma- 
chinery, facilitating quantity produc- 
tion, has given to the worker, in his 
private life, many little luxuries and 
conveniences that, in other days, were 
available to only the wealthy. 

One really great benefit of modern 
machinery is that it causes those 
workers whose brains lack academic 
stimulation, to think! 

One might truthfully remark that: 
Men have made machinery and ma- 
chinery in turn has “made” men. 


— Harold Brandes, Hawthorne 


HE functions of man, tree, or 

worm are to grow, reproduce and 
die. This process, in itself, has no 
more meaning than the successive re- 
currence of the seasons. This process 
is made complex by invention and dis- 
covery. The worker has not improved 
because he prefers a modern tractor 
to more primitive methods of culti- 
vation, unless it can be shown that the 
worker himself, and his race move 
progressively toward a certain goal 
and that machinery is a contributory 
factor. 

Modern machinery today is an in- 
strument of natural selection, insur- 
ing the survival of the most intelligent 
types. If you work in a modern fac- 
tory it signifies for your intelligence. 

The World War is sometimes re- 
ferred to as an indictment of modern- 
ism, but wars are old, old ideas make 
war, it is their method, not ours, but 
modern science can wage war better 
and so old ideas and war succumb to 
new ideas with improved machinery. 

The modern telescope is direct evi- 
dence that the stomach of the race 
does not rule the mind of the race. 

The modern worker’s home and 


Machinery has placed the worker in a better position today 
(that of independence both physical, monetary, mental) than 
was occupied by the wealthy Landowners of a generation ago. 
Automobiles have extricated him from the slums, given him and 
his family a chance to own and enjoy a piece of God’s Ten Acres. 

It has given the worker an opportunity for bigger things. 

It has given him a chance to really live life as it was meant 
to be lived—a free man—not shackled to hand-operated loom— 
a gang-plow—a flail—but a God-fearing man—capable of 
standing before all people, and proud to say that 

Machinery has helped me, not held me. 

—Donald L. Kellogg, Hawthorne 


ECAUSE of modern machinery, countless thousands of 

workers have been elevated from the ranks of common 
labor to that of skilled mechanics and operators, with greater 
earning capacity. 


garage are permanent institutions, surpassing a mediaeval 
monarch’s wildest dream and is an everlasting tribute to the 
lever and the wheel. —John L. Gildroy 


ODERN machinery has weakened the back of the worker 

and has strengthened his mind. It has weakened his 
back by taking over the laborious and fatiguing work and 
performing it to a nicety not readily equalled by the worker 
himself. Modern machinery, through its high output and eco- 
nomical production, has lowered the cost of products, and, inci- 
dentally, permitted of better compensation for the worker In 
the form of higher wages and shorter working hours. It has, 
through these mediums, made it possible for the worker to 


further his education and strengthen his mind, and also par- - 


take of recreation and pleasure to a larger extent. NE 
The highly developed modern machines have brought within 
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his reach the telephone and automobile, once considered a 
luxury, but now indispensable and a necessity, as well as a 
home, the radio and the many other commodities which we 
have, some of which unheard of prior to the present machin- 
ery age. 

The cost of these articles, in most cases, would be prohib- 
itive but for the fact that modern machinery produces them so 
economically. 

On the whole, modern machinery has been the main con- 
tributing factor in bringing about the present high standard 
of working and living conditions which the worker of today 
enjoys. —E. O. Reschke, Hawthorne 


MT" machinery has enabled the worker to produce 
more per day with less manual effort and thereby made 
his working day less tiring and “back-breaking” in a physical 
way, with the result that his leisure is no longer merely a 
recuperation of the physical body for the next day’s labor. 
Added to this new leisure he receives greater compensation 
than formerly, which in the eyes of the pessimist he wastes 
too much on material things and pleasures; but even now I 
think the American worker is passing from that cycle to the 
home building and family comfort spending era, and it is only 
natural to expect that as the introduction of new machinery 
affords him more money and leisure, that he will seek that 
highest pleasure and enjoyment which comes from the culture 
of his mind, endowing this nation as no millionaire may ever 
hope to with the true spirit of culture and service. 
—M. Sellers 


N reducing costs, in taking fatiguing burdens off of human 

shoulders, in making mass production possible, in increasing 
the measure of life’s necessities and comforts, modern machin- 
ery has accomplished wonderful results which have materially 
benefited the worker. Important as these may be, something 
far more valuable has resulted; for has not modern machinery 
conferred on the worker more of that priceless element we 
know as “time,” the stuff, in fact, that life is made of. 

Not so long ago the worker labored long hours, from early 
morning into darkness, to eke out an existence. His children 
early in life were forced into weary, health-breaking toil. 
There was little if any time for travel, recreation, mental im- 
provement and the finer things of life. Existence was one 
continuous episode of drudgery. 

Today how different, through the eight-hour day, the Satur- 
day half holiday, vacations, etc. All these things are made 
available which before were only dreamed of. So that after 
all the brains which have been directed towards the develop- 
ment of modern machinery have in reality produced an almost 
invaluable by-product, “time,” which has multiplied opportuni- 
ties and made this a happier, finer world to live in for millions 


of workers. 
—F. P. Hutchison 


ce HAT has modern machinery done for the worker?” 
What a question, and how inadequate are two hundred 
words. 

It has increased his efficiency and has made his work easier. 
It has made travel easier and therefore it has increased his 
daily radius of action. It has made said travel safer by making 
it possible for a ship in mid-ocean or mid-air to signal for 
help when in distress. It has put a better roof over his head 
and has made a better home for him and his family to live in. 
It has given him better sanitation and therefore healthier con- 
ditions. It has made possible a long distance oral communica- 
tion and therefore has improved social relations. It has put 
within his reach better entertainment and education. These 
are only a few of the things which modern machinery has done 
for the worker. 

If an individual produces just what he needs he will never 
have a surplus and therefore will remain poor. This applies 
to nations as well. With modern machinery, production above 
the immediate needs has produced a surplus of common wealth, 
which means prosperity for all. Therefore, modern machinery 
has made life, fuller, richer, and more worth while for the 
worker. 

—J. M. Valerio, Installation, Division Six 


OOD is scarce and weather inclement. 
Dark and damp is the cave and its inhabitants hungry 
and cold. i 
Odor of putrefied meat. Hoarse cries of frenzy, piercing 
clamours of dread, shrill squeaks of pain. 
In a stubborn, bloody struggle for existence human beings 
are crucified to the mysterious cross of time and space. 
They are helpless and cruel and their only implement is a 
heavy club. 
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On the miry banks of the Nile a great pyramidal structure 
is slowly climbing towards the blue sky. 

No machinery save some crude combinations of levers and 
inclined planes is in evidence. The only power used is the 
muscle of slaves. . 

Melting in sweat, bleeding and dying from hunger and 
plague the slaves are earning their unleavened bread. 

The loud cracking of overseer's whip is audible from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

* * * 

The worker of the present times is no longer a dirty and 
hairy cave dweller, nor is he a hungry slave. 

Modern machinery has brought within his reach all products 
of human effort. Both material and intellectual. 

Systematic mass production has given the worker access to 
things that once were accessible only to chosen few. 

Modern machinery saves time and kills space. 

It brings for the worker new dreams and new hopes! 


— G. T. Trott 


cc VERYTHING.” Automatic machinery is at every turn 
superceding cruder manual effort. 

Men becoming more skilled, not less; more men are employed, 
not fewer. 

Business executives” endless keenness in devising time saving, 
labor saving and trouble saving appliances, secures simplifica- 
tion, cheapening of manufacture and rapidity of output which 
results in rapidity of turnover and, above all, higher wages 
to the worker. 

Cheapening of output increases the demand for goods, and 
therefore for their makers. 

The adoption of modern machinery and modern appliances 
necessitates modern buildings, this surrounds the worker with 
light, ventilation, cleanliness and modern conveniences which 
makes our work a pleasure, a hobby, and not the grewsome 
toil of old days, with crude machinery and long hours, as at 
present exist in numerous and less prosperous countries. 

Our increased earning power, modern homes, pleasure cars, 
more time for recreation and pursuit of our hobbies, better and 
more education for our children, more time at home with our 
loved ones, increased health and a longer life span, we owe to 
modern machinery. —E. Weaver, Chicago, Ill. 


EHIND the 9,000,000 industrial workers of our country 
stands the mechanical equipment of 232,000,000 men, and 

the 9,000,000 men receive the compensation. Contrast this with 
the conditions in Great Britam and Japan. The former has 
approximately 50% of ours, and the latter 25%. The wage 
level in Great Britain is one-half of ours, and in Japan one- 
fourth. The more goods produced per man, the higher the 
rate of compensation, and the higher is our living standard. 

“Machinery” has shortened working hours, brought leisure 
to the workers, because by the aid of machines it is possible 
to get better results in shorter hours. “Modern machinery” 
established better wages, provided more employment, lighter 
work, and it is responsible for making industrial workers 
independent, self-respecting; busy at their work, yet with an 
interest in life that takes them beyond the bounds of their 
daily toil. i 

There would be no economic freedom for the workers if the 
work had to be done by hand. As the machines do more and 
more men's bidding that "economic freedom” and its better 
standard of living will increase. 

«Modern machinery” has supplied the means for the estab- 
lishment of a wholesome and happier way of life. 

—J. H. McMullen 


ODERN machinery has made the worker happier. 
Let us see how. , 

In the olden days a man would buy an apprenticeship for 
his son, provided the Guild would permit it. After five or six 
years this young man learned his craft. But to what pur- 
pose; he could cobble a complete shoe (in two days’ time) and 
an ugly thing it was, too. Or he might (with the help of the 
whole family and by flickering candle light) spin and weave 
homespun for clothing, or a carpet for the Halls of the Great. 

His time was so taken up with keeping the Wolf from the 
door—due largely to his laborious and undeveloped manner of 
doing things, that his house was merely a place to sleep; his 
children—uneducated; and the greatest excitement was a pig- 
roast or a barn-dance (to which they walked). 

Contrast the worker of today; his whole family dresses well, 
shoes to suit the vanity, a sanitary, well lighted home, a wash- 
ing machine, radio, phone, and a car to go to the movies; all 
of it because modern machinery has reduced costs so that he 
gets more for his effort, and is thereby made HAPPIER. 


—T. E. Moon 


The Land of Opportunity 


Excerpts from a Recent Talk made by Julius H. Barnes, Past President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 


N 1874, a twelve year old Serbian boy landed in 

America. He had five cents in his pocket and hope 

in his heart. The nickel he spent for a piece of 
prune pie. It turned out to be mostly seeds. The 
hope remained. 

That boy today is Professor of Electro-mechanics at 
Columbia University. Wherever scientists gather his 
name is one to conjure with. An invention of his has 
greatly extended the range of long distance telephony. 
The same invention has given interesting work to 
hundreds at Hawthorne. The invention is the Pupin 
coil, the “heart” of the loading coils which go into 
the long lines. The unknown boy of 1874 is Professor 
Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 

The story is not a new one to America. In its main 
elements it is repeated every day. But could such 
stories happen in any country other than America? 
Perhaps, yes; but doubtless not on the same scale. 
Why is this so? 

A most complete answer to this question was con- 
tained in a recent address before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States by Julius H. Barnes 
its Past-President, and because the subject is of so 
much interest to Western Electric men and women 
the NEWS will quote from it in some detail. 

The three essentials which Mr. Barnes says lie at 
the basis of social and economic prosperity for a 
people are these: 

1. Natural Resources. 

2. Habits of Industry. 

3. Stable and sound government. 

“Test these,” he says, “by application to any gov- 
ernment or people and what is the result? 


cc HERE is China, great natural resources, largely 

undeveloped; a people of industrious habits; 
but lacking a stable and sound government under 
which capital would invest in industry and under 
which individual effort is stimulated; therefore, China 
with its average earnings of 13c per day per worker 
remains low in the social scale. 

"There is Russia, great natural resources; a popula- 
tion larger than our own, capable 
of enormous production; possess- 
ing today what one may concede 
to be a stable government, though 
a minority tyranny; but a govern- 
ment of such unsound principle 
and practice that the world sav- 
ings which establish and develop 
modern industry do not venture 
within its borders. Russia lacks 
the stimulant of secure ownership 
of the result of productive effort 
and therefore Russia, which 
ranked equal with all nations in 
the social scale 400 years ago, 
today possesses an average living 
standard barely above barbarism. 


“There is Italy, scanty natural resources; a people 
of undoubted industrious habits; a stable government — 
with sound economic convictions. Italy’s recovery 
under the recent regime, which ranks private initia- 
tive above the former socialistic concept of the state, 
is a marvel of national regeneration. But because 
Italy, with a stable and sound government and an > 
industrious people, nevertheless lacks great natural 
resources from which national wealth is created, we 
find this handicap reflects itself in a lower wage scale 
than would otherwise obtain. The buying power of 
a day’s work in America was recently pronounced in a 
study under the League of Nations as four times the 
buying power of a day’s work in Milan. 

“Nearer at home is Mexico, great natural resources ; 

a working population low in effectiveness because of — 
illiteracy; a government of successive revolutions, and 
today a trend towards socialistic and communistic 
theories of government, which suppress individual 
effort; thus Mexico makes a spectacular contrast 
along our southern border in living conditions. 


HEN there is America itself. In natural 
resources America has been most fortunate. 
But also other lands are rich in Nature’s gifts and 
have not equalled with America their conversion into 
daily use. Moreover, neither is America entirely self- 
contained. America produces annually half the steel 
of the world, but requires the import of forty com- 
modities from other lands to maintain its leadership 
of steel manufacture in its manifold forms. 

“But out of America’s pioneer conquest of a new 
land developed America’s tradition that natural 
resources are primarily for quick conversion into the 
use of its people. Its habits of industry rest on the 
ideal of a new people with a new country to develop. 
that earnest and effective work is a mark of distinc- 
tion. Freedom from age-old custom or habit allowed 
a receptivity to invention, giving American industry 
production equipment in advance of other lands. 
Universal public school education, literacy and the 
habit of HANE, makes the production efforts of our 
people unusually effective. 

“The quickened mentality and 
wider understanding of our people 
is shown most vividly in the rela- 
tive scale of newsprint consump- 
tion in the world, thus: 


Russia, 6 pounds per capi 
annually, 

Japan, 12 pounds per capita 
annually, 

Germany, 45 pounds per capita 
annually, 

Gr. Britain, 76 pounds per capita 
annually, 

U. S. A., 150 pounds per capita 
annually. 


On this indication, in which coun- 
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try would directors of industry look most confidently 
for a type of personnel that would operate power- 
driven machines of production? The effectiveness of 
industrial effort is swelled also by the annual army of 
trained minds from technical schools and universities 
of advanced education. 

"But America's industrial leadership in attained 
production rests primarily on the American philosophy 
that the value of work lies in achievement. 

Recently America has been visited by delegations 
from the British Associated Industries and by the 
London Mail's delegation of trades union leaders from 
the engineering trades. Their reports express amaze- 
ment at the American worker’s standard of possession 
and living. The conclusions of both British employers 
and British workers state that both the progress of 
the worker and the prosperity of employers rest on 
increasing production. 

“It is no accident alone that America’s 6% fraction 
of the world’s population converts annually into living 
use half the world’s natural resources of iron, steel, 
copper, coal, oil, timber and cotton. No accident alone 
has built in this new country almost half the railroad 
mileage of the world; no accident alone constructed 
here almost three-fourths of the world’s telephone and 
… telegraph equipment; no accident alone accounts for 
the manufacture and possession here of almost nine- 
tenths of the world’s automobiles. 


GC LL through American industry runs the story 
A of employer enterprise in the installation of 
labor saving and production equipment as fast as 
inventive suggestion can be tested. Alongside of that 
record of adoption of labor saving devices runs the 
practical proof that as the earning power of the indi- 
vidual rises, buying power develops new industries 
and expands old ones and no substantial unemploy- 
ment follows. When the Steel Corporation was organ- 
ized a quarter of a century ago, the production of a 
ton of pig iron required approximately 14 hours’ 
work for one man; today a ton requires an average 
of two hours. This industry has learned in this 
quarter century to increase the effectiveness of each 
worker from one-half ton per day to four tons per 
day. Or in quicker step, an automobile manufacturer 
twelve years ago required 1260 hours’ work per car, 
but has reduced it now to 230 hours. It is as if in- 
dustry management here had in 12 years enabled each 
worker to produce 11 cars per year instead of two. 

“If a day’s wage in America will buy four times a 
worker’s necessities as a day’s wage will in Milan, 
Vienna or Warsaw; or three times what it will in 
Berlin or Brussels; or double what it will in Amster- 
dam or in London; there is no magic to preserve that 
superior earning power except the magic of able 
industry direction and the magic of workers intelli- 
gent enough to recognize that production results in 
hours of work is the measure of their earning power. 

“America has thus made this second factor, habits 
of industry, highly effective. 

“In the third factor, stable and sound government, 
America has also been peculiarly favored. A Republic 
founded on a political philosophy of individualism, has 
justified itself by every test of achievement. That 
our national government should be stable, was due 
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primarily to the vision of those who framed our Con- 
stitution. Our party government of fixed terms with 
all its defects, provides stability of administration 
clearly marked against the instability of so-called 
responsible ministries in Europe. The supreme test 
of the stability of our government was fought out in 
four sad years of civil war. 


cc FUT the conception which framed our Constitu- 

tion provided us a government not only stable, 
but sound in its relation to the lives and industry of 
its citizens. Preservation of the tradition of individ- 
ualism requires on our part vigilance and also 
resourcefulness in meeting the changing conditions of 
complex modern life, without a sacrifice of the basic 
ideal of individual stimulation. 

"In the Old World the problem of natural monopoly 
such as railroads, telephones and electric service, 
found no answer but social theories that looked to 
government ownership and government operation as 
the solution. America is fortunate that it was able 
to develop a policy of fair and just public regulation 
which protected the public interest against unre- 
strained monopoly, but still preserved in industry the 
driving power of individual initiative. 

“The lethargy and lack of enterprise which follows 
bureaucratic administration is shown clearly in the 
field of telephone communication. Again it is no acci- 
dent that under private ownership in America this 
sparsely settled country possessed 15 telephones per 
one hundred of its people, as against 3 telephones per 
hundred in Great Britain with its government-owned 
service, and against the government monopoly tele- 
phone of Russia with its one telephone for each 
thousand of its people. . 

“The use of facilities depends on efficiency and 
again it is no accident that in America our telephone 
conversations are annually 192 per capita, against 
Great Britain with 24 and Russia with 5. In no other 
industry is painstaking and expensive research more 
quickly reflected in facilities that increase earning 
power of industry and add to the social comfort of a 
people. The devices which enable New York to talk 
easily with San Francisco, came not as a flash of 
inventive genius, but as the result of painstaking 
research and experiment, with the investment of costs 
that have returned themselves a thousand times in 
service. But no Parliament or Congress, sitting as 
the Board of Directors of government operated indus- 
try, would have sanctioned the expense of experiment 
which private industry has. justified a thousand-fold. 
Therefore, on the government lines of Europe no such 
long distance telephone conversations are possible as 
in America and thus expanding industry is deprived 
of a great service facility.” 


“TBE Second Annual Golf Tournament of the Philadelphia 
Instrument Shop was held on Saturday, August 7, at Marble 
Hall Golf Links. A slight rain before playing time slowed 
up the course so that no remarkably low scores were turned in. 

It was a blind bogey affair with eighty-one as the lucky 
number. The six prizes were all won by people who had never 
played before—which is not unusual when this order of play is 
followed. 

The tournament was ably directed by A. L. Shepard, L. F. 
Schaffert, O. V. Barkley and H. C. Atkinson. Among the 
players were D. A. Wallace, Superintendent and T. M. Erickson, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Instrument Shop. 


Europe Through Hawthorne Eyes 
By Miss Mabel M. Rody, of the Hawthorne Engineer of Manufacture Branch 


OYS who have worked their way over to Europe hausted from lack of sleep that I heard nothing until 
B as stokers on a steamship can't tell me any- I awoke from a dream of ship-wreck to find a crew of 
thing. Not a thing! What I don’t barefooted deck-hands swabbing the 
know about the warm heart of a modern lg decks at the unreasonable hour of 5 a. m. 
ocean liner can't be told in any words What a life! What a life! Would that 
that are not too torrid for a feminine ear. I had possessed the resolution of one 
All of this superabundance of first- brave woman among the passengers, 
hand information I got merely by taking who, dissatisfied with her quarters, de- 
the advice of a travel bureau in New liberately parked herself in one of the 
York to travel "tourist cabin” and save officers” staterooms and stoutly refused 
$50. That sounded good to my com- to vacate until they bettered her reserva- 
panion and me, who were planning to tion. As this was impossible because of 
join a student tour through France, the crowded condition of the boat, they 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, were compelled to “compromise” by let- 
England, and Ireland. So with happy ting her keep the stateroom she had 
visions of $50 worth of Paris finery appropriated. 
bought with our savings, we gayly However, after six days we landed in 
booked our passage and went aboard to France, where a full night’s sleep wasn’t 
experience the delights of "tourist cabin.” an absolute impossibility. The noise and 


Some day I am going to write a mas- The Author bustle in the little railroad station at 
terpiece on that subject that will relegate Cherbourg, where we disembarked, 
Dante’s “Inferno” to a comfortable book-shelf among sounded like an Armistice Day Celebration. 
the has-beens. ‘‘Tourist cabin” on our particular boat We were amused at the porters in the customs 


meant three decks below the water line, and so close to office at the boat landing in their queer navy-blue 

| smocks. They were so keen for busi- 
ness that they grabbed for luggage 
the instant the customs officers passed 
it. But the way they charged on 
the baggage illustrated only a minor 
part of their charging ability. To 
illustrate:—One of them carried our 
two handbags a distance of about 100 
yards and we each handed him a 
dime tip. The result was like dropping 
a coin in one of those mechanical- 
music atrocities you sometimes find 
in summer hotels, for he burst into a 
perfect torrent of sound. What he 
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The house, which was the talk of the town 

when it was built thirteen years ago, is 

still one of the most modern homes in 
Dundalk, Ireland 
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the boilers that we could have baked nii ppm ne ae 
pancakes by throwing batter on the ; Sr 
walls of our stateroom. Under the cir- 
cumstances the only way we could 
even hope to get a wink of sleep was 
to pass the night on deck in our deck 
chairs. Being naturally a difficult 
sleeper, I passed the first three 
nights without assaulting the sea 


silences with a single snore. The fol- ; -e 
2 3 5 BAR å Almost every street in Venice might be named Water Street. This is a 
lowing night, however, I was so ex- view on the Grand Canal eran dia 
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said meant nothing in our gay lives but the way he 
said it gave every indication that he was decidedly 
peeved. This impression was heightened by the in- 
dignant way he drew our attention to a quarter he 
had in his hand. Finally I made the 
bright surmise that perhaps it was diffi- 
cult for him to get a dime changed into 
French money, so I gave him a quarter, 
expecting the return of our two dimes. 
My astonishment was not unmixed with 
righteous indignation when he calmly 
walked off with the entire 45 cents. 

Being in France of course, we lost no 
time in heading for Paris, that Mecca of 
all European tourists. With its spacious 
boulevards, its beautiful buildings and its 
countless places of interest, it certainly 
deserves every bit of praise it has ever 
received. 

Of course we visited Notre Dame 
Cathedral, famed for its wonderful archi- 
tecture and interesting as the setting for 
Victor Hugo’s story, "The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” Our guide, a typical Frenchman, with true 
Gallic enthusiasm, put his broken English to a fear- 
ful strain in an endeavor to arouse us to adequate 
appreciation, but the effort of impressing us with 
the value of the gorgeous church equipment proved 
a little too much for his limited vocabulary. Conse- 
quently, when it came to displaying 
a beautiful chalice that had been 
presented by one of the former rulers 
of France, he tangled up his adjec- 
tives badly and assured us that the 
priceless piece was "worthless.” 

Everybody has heard of the many 
things for which French restaurants 
are famous so perhaps I can gain a 
reputation by listing one thing for 
which they are not famous. That 
thing is nothing other than the justly 
celebrated temperance drink known as 
water. In many places a bottle of wine 


These two attention arresters are part of the police force of Naples 


An Irish Ford. The don- 

key cart is still a common 

method of transportation 
in Ireland 
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is cheaper than a bottle of distilled water and lots 
easier to get. Nor is water the only beverage an 
American misses. Personally I don’t believe any cook 
in Europe knows how to prepare a decent cup of coffee. 

But even more of an adventure than 
trying to get a glass of water in a French 
restaurant is taking a ride in one of their 
monocars (small automobiles) in a busy 
section of Paris. The only automobile 
rule as far as I was able to discover, is 
Every man for himself. There are no 
traffic cops and no signals, and the speed 
limit is whatever the boilers will stand 
with the safety-valve tied down. If you 
want to experience what a camera man 
goes through in filming one of those run- 
away auto comedies, I would by all means 
recommend that you take a joy ride with 
a Parisian chauffeur. 

Having saved $50 literally by the 
sweat of our brows, as you have already 
heard, we were, of course, anxious to 
try our luck at the famous tables at Monte Carlo. 
Never have I seen another place equally interesting 
in variety of characters. Besides every age and type 
of men, gorgeously gowned women gamblers play 
avidly at the roulette wheels. I had every intention 
of gambling at least a hundred francs, but I was so 
fascinated in watching other people play that I only 
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Judging from the affectionate cows 

snapped near a cattle house near Mt. Rigi, 

our sweetest milk chocolate must be im- 
ported from that region 

lost about 30 francs at the Casino. 

Italy was of course on our itin- 
erary, but I am not going to bore you 
by attempting the impossible task of 
describing its art treasures. Instead, 
Pl] tell you a little joke on myself if 
you'll promise that it won't go any 
further :— 

In Venice I attended mass at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral with a friend who 
is not a Catholic. As there were 
many tourists visiting the cathedral 
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I tried to get as near the altar as possible, to avoid be- 
ing disturbed. We had just got nicely placed when 
suddenly I became aware of a monsignor pointing his 
finger directly at us and saying something in a voice 
that clearly indicated displeasure. Thinking perhaps 
he might be objecting because my friend was sitting 
throughout the service, I whispered to her and asked 
her if she would mind kneeling with the rest of the 
congregation. However, the monsignor continued to 
address us sternly in Italian until a guide who was 
conducting a party of tourists near us beckoned to me 
and explained that I was being ordered out of the 
church for wearing such scanty attire! In self-defense 
I should perhaps explain 
that my dress was of the 
usual summer style and its 
worst offense was short 
sleeves. 

At Rome I had another 
somewhat humorous ex- 
perience, but it was not 
nearly so embarrassing. 
A friend had given me a 
note of introduction to 
a relative in Rome, who 
would be able to give me 
a discount on linens. I 
got in touch with him on 
my arrival and he called 
for me at the hotel, as I 
supposed to sell me some 
of his goods. Apparently, 
though, according to Ital- 
ian customs his relative’s 
note obligated him to 
entertain me, for he gave 
me to understand through 
the interpreter that he 
had come to take me sight- 
seeing. Ata loss to know 
what else to do, I accepted 
his invitation, although I 
foresaw conversational 
difficulties as he knew no 
English and I knew about 
half that much Italian. 
However, I took along an 
English-Italian dictionary Bi 
and as he had the fore | ae 
sight to equip himself > ka | 
similarly we managed to Thanks for the buggy ride. 
talk by pointing out 
phrases to each other. 
Our conveyance was an old-fashioned victoria. As we 
jogged along my companion did his best to explain 
the points of interest, but it was fatiguing work, so 
when at the close of a pleasant afternoon he dic- 
tionaried an invitation to a dance at the hotel in the 
evening I declined, feeling that he had earned a rest. 

The tour included England, but after seeing parts 
of London and visiting Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
Kenilworth Castle, I left the party and went alone 
to Ireland. 

The song “A Little Bit of Heaven” gives only a 
fair idea of Ireland’s beauty. Little wonder it is 


0 owned the first two-story 
French baby taking an airing brick house in the village. 
in Monte Carlo 
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called “the Emerald Isle” because the grass certainly 
is greener than any I’ve seen elsewhere. The moss 
covered the walls and byways in such beautiful 
fashion that I wondered if the fairies had spread a 
green velvet carpet to welcome me. 
Killarney held a pleasant surprise in addition to 
its charming lakes and dells. The picture, "Irish 
Luck,” was being screened while I was there and the 
whole movie company were registered at the hotel 
where I stayed. When I heard that Thomas Meighan 
and Lois Wilson were in the party I immediately had 
hopes of seeing my favorite actor in person. And 
luck was with me. A charming girl from Los Angeles 
who was also traveling 
alone was staying at the 
hotel and we engaged an 
Irish jaunting car to see 
the lovely country. At the 
Colleen Baun Rock we 
came upon the camera 
men taking shots of the 
picture. Meighan, who 
was not acting just then, 
was standing some dis- Ms 
tance away and I tried my 
best to get him in the | 
viewfinder of my camera, 
but he was out of range. 
Finally I gave up, ex- 
pressing to my companion 
my disappointment at my 
inability to get a picture — 
of him from the jaunting — 
car and bemoaning the — 
fact that the conveyance 
was so high we could not 
get down conveniently. 
A moment later one of the - 
camera men walked over 
and spoke to Meighan, — 
who immediately came 
over to us with a broad — 
smile and offered to pose — 
for as many pictures as 
we cared to take. 
After leaving Dublin I 
journeyed to Dundalk, the 
birthplace of my parents. 
My aunt, whom I visited, 


Although it was built thir- 
teen years ago it is still 
the talk of the town on account of its many modern 


features, which include plumbing and wooden floors. 
My aunt is considering having the house wired for 
electricity. If she does, her home will be considered 
one of the show places in that vicinity. 
After enjoying Irish hospitality to the fullest ex- 
tent, I sailed from Belfast on ‘‘The Alaunia,” a one- 
cabin boat, which to my way of thinking is the proper 
way to travel on a slim purse. I arrived in Montreal, 
broke but happy that I had realized one of the greatest 
desires of my life. 
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Laying the World's Fastest Ocean Cable 


Charles W. Barrell, Director of Qur Motion Picture Bureau, Tells of Filming the Landing of 
the Permalloy Cable from Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, to Penzance, England 


HE nearest thing to a midway station between 
America and England, the ancient island colony 
of Newfoundland is one of those countries 


| which the many pass by and only the few visit. 


This is not due to any inherent lack of picturesque 
quality in the place and its people. As a matter of 
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The broken shore-end of the historic cable of 1866, the first 
successful ocean telegraph laid by the "Great Eastern” 
just sixty years ago. This picture was taken at Heart's 
Content, Newfoundland, where the great event took place. 
C. H. Cranfield, appearing in the picture, has been Superin- 
tendent of the Western Union Cable Station at Heart's 
Content for 36 years and his father was a member of the 
crew of the Great Eastern 


fact, the rugged scenery, vast unsettled areas, now 
serving only as natural forest and game reserves, and 
the hardy and independent character of the natives 
should appeal strongly to the visiting stranger from 
almost any clime. 

Nor is inhospitable weather the main rea- 
son for Newfoundland’s comparative isola- 
tion. On the contrary, the summer climate 
is exactly the kind of bracing, ozone-laden sea- 
son of which the heat-harassed Yankee dreams. 
And the sportsman is here enabled to enjoy a 
satisfying fore-taste of the happy hunting 
ground. 

Newfoundland, indeed, seems blessed with 
every qualification to make it the summer re- 
sort par excellence—except one. Location. It 
fronts on the Graveyard of the Atlantic, at a 
point where the humid Gulf Stream and that 
liquid river of ice which flows out of the Arctic 
Ocean parallel each other. 


To reach England’s oldest colony one must, 
therefore, be prepared to spend an indefinite 
time, varying from hours to days, on a stretch 
of uneasy, fog-infested salt water, haunted for 
months each year by ghostly and treacherous 
mountains of floating ice—one of the most 


dangerous and disquieting sectors to be found 
throughout the seven seas. 

By virtue of its geographical position, however, 
Newfoundland has just naturally developed into the 
most important of all junction-points for Atlantic 
submarine telegraph traffic. Since the year 1858, 
when Cyrus Field and his associates connected the 
Old World and the New by wire, up to the present 
day, many important epochs in the history of ocean 
telegraphy have been celebrated on its rocky shores. 

Through the courtesy of the Western Union Com- 
pany, I was given the opportunity to visit Newfound- 
land during the present summer. Walter Pritchard, 
the youthful cineomatographic veteran, accompanied 
me. The purpose of our expedition was to secure a 
motion picture record of the landing of the new per- 
malloy, high-speed cable, designed by Western Elec- 
tric engineers and recently laid between Bay 
Roberts, Newfoundland, and Penzance, England. 

Pritchard and I traveled by rail from New York 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where we signed on as mem- 
bers of the crew of Western Union’s crack new cable 
repair ship, Cyrus Field. On the Cyrus Field we 
journeyed east, north-east over the six hundred-odd 
sea miles which separate Halifax from Bay Roberts. 

The working equipment which we took with us in- 
cluded three trunks, containing are lamps for the 
photographing of interiors, a standard model motion 
picture camera, and a small, motor-driven camera, 
built to take short-length movie scenes without a tri- 
pod. An Ica reflex camera for “still” pictures with a 
shutter capable of working at a maximum speed of 
1/1300 of a second, completed the photographic 


` battery. 


Fifteen nights and almost as many days we spent 
on the good ship Cyrus Field. And during that time 
we experienced varying degrees of equilibrium, equi- 
poise, or whatever the study of the human body's 


Typical Newfoundland weather, including a raw, cold drizzle, 
greeted the new permalloy, high-speed cable when it came ashore 
from the “Cyrus Field”? at Bay Roberts. Air-tight barrels float the 
wriggling serpent-like cable in to the beach 
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M. H. Bloomer, F.R.G.S., Commander of the 
Cable Ship "Cyrus Field,” landed the cable 
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Se The ia,” one of the two largest cable ships afloat, which 
2008 laid the new permalloy cable between Penzance, England, and 
= ie Bay Roberts, Newfoundland. This picture was taken in the 
harbor at St. John’s just after the “Colonia” came in from Eng- 
land with the $3,500,000 cargo of ocean telegraph aboard 


Practically a perfect landing job was performed by 
the united efforts of the “Cyrus Field” and her land- 
ing crew at Bay Roberts. This is evidenced by the 
straight line which the cable, buoyed by barrels fol- 
lowed from ship to shore 


Coiling the Newfoundland shore section of the new cable in the 


Sipe th > ~ jage Å 
EE - z gr = cable tank of the “Cyrus Field.” This is the heaviest shore section 
At practically all stages in its handling, sub- of an ocean cable ever made. It has a diameter of 3% inches and 
marine cable must be kept moist, to insure pli- weighs 36 tons per mile 


ability. This view shows how sea water is 
sprayed on the cable while it is being paid out 
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Here the cable is being transferred from the “Colonia” Hauling the "bitter end” of the shore section into the 
which brought the cable over from England to the "Cyrus Western Union cable station at Bay Roberts. It required 


Field” which handled the landing operations at Bay Roberts the united efforts of 150 oil-skinned fishermen to land the 
new cable 
20 
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position in relation to the fixed center of the earth 
may be. Also, we sampled a variety of weather con- 
ditions too wide to bear enumeration. During most 
of the run out and back the ship rocked her way cau- 
tiously through greasy-gray seas in a dripping 
blanket of fog to the ear-shattering screech of the 
siren. But these fleeting discomfitures notwithstand- 
ing, it would be a gross breach of veracity not to say 
that the trip was stimulating both to body and 
mind. 

Captain Bloomer and his officers proved to be cour- 
teous, not to say indulgent taskmasters. Despite our 
unconcealed ignorance of the fine points of submarine 
cable engineering, not the slightest hint was dropped 
(within earshot) to the effect that we were not earn- 
ing the shilling a month to which we were entitled 
as “electricians” on the ship’s papers. 

G. H. Ridge, General Plant Manager of the Western 
Union Company, and his assistant, R. D. Higgins, 
also made the trip from Halifax to Bay Roberts on 
the Cyrus Field. Mr. 
Ridge’s official duties ne- 
cessitate considerable 
travel by sea. But his re- 
actions to this particular 
phase of his work are best 
recalled to me by a brief 
statement which he made 
on the second day out. 
The time was midday and 
the place the starboard 
side of the main deck. I 
was hanging to the lurch- 
ing outer rail, while Mr. 
Ridge peered wanly from 
his cabin through an os- 
cillating port-hole which 
he had opened. “When I 
was a kid,” he muttered, 
“T used to long for the 
romance of the sea. But 
now that I’ve got the 
blamed thing, I just can’t 
seem to enjoy it.” 

Having crossed the 
Cabot Straits, which sepa- 
rate Nova Scotia from 
Newfoundland, our spirits 
went up as the fog banks 
lifted occasionally, giving 
us glimpses on the west 
of the island colony’s rug- 
ged coastline and Cape 
Race with its world- 
famous lighthouse and gi- 
gantic wireless skeleton 
standing out on the hori- 
zon. Ice-bergs also showed 
up on either hand, drift- 
ing with sinister nonchal- 
ance down toward the 
busy steamer lanes which 
connect America with 
Europe and destined to 
give the ships and men of 


Extreme shore end of the new permalloy Atlantic Cable, 

designed by Western Electric engineers and manufactured 

in England by the Telegraph Construction Company, Lim- 

ited. Note the three separately insulated conductors which 

prevent interferences from the land and from other cables 
which may be lying nearby 


John Warren, the eighty-year-old resident of Heart’s Con- 

tent, who helped to haul ashore the first successful Atlantic 

cable at this same isolated fishing village on Trinity Bay 

on July 27, 1866, when the Great Eastern completed her 

historic voyage across the Atlantic. 

examining a piece of the new permalloy cable laid off 
Bay Roberts : 
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the International Ice Patrol much work and worry 
before their final dissolution in the warm blue waters 
of the Gulf Stream. Captain Bloomer gave all these 
glacial derelicts ample navigating room, but we se- 
cured some fair close-ups of them by using a tele- 
photo lens. 

On the morning of the third day out from Halifax 
we came to anchor in the picturesque harbor of Bay 
Roberts. 

Codfish and cables are the mainstays of this inter- 
esting settlement. Some three hundred houses, fif- 
teen or twenty stores and eight churches cluster 
about the sharply indented waterfront. 

On the north shore the Western Union Company 
has built a neat village for those of its employees 
who must make the place their permanent residence. 
A substantial brick building, a few yards back from 
the beach, houses the cable station. Underseas tele- 
graph lines from both England and America enter 
the building, and the volume of cable traffic relayed 
here is so heavy that op- 
erating shifts are kept on 
duty day and night. 

Hills of solid rock rise 
behind the village. Look- 
ing on these bald, arid 
knobs, the American visi- 
tor instinctively recalls 
certain parts of Colorado 
and Utah—until the 
sights and smells nearer 
at hand blot out the illu- 
sion with a flood of ultra- 
marine atmosphere. 

As it soon became ap- 
parent that there were 
many details in connec- 
tion with the proper land- 
ing of the new cable to be 
threshed out and arranged 
for by Captain Bloomer 
and Superintendent Jones 
of the Bay Roberts sta- 
tion, we decided to make 
the most of our shore 
leave by taking an his- 
torical detour some forty- 
odd miles across country 
to Heart’s Content, on 
Trinity Bay. 

J. J. Gilbert of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 
who happened to be in 
Bay Roberts superintend- 
ing the installation and 
testing of the special 
sending and receiving ap- 
paratus for the permalloy 
cable, made the fourth 
member of our party. 

I would be loath to ad- 
vise a motor trip from 
Bay Roberts to Heart’s 
Content to any one subject 

(Continued on page 44) 


Mr. Warren is 


Kearnyans Kodak as They Go 
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Photograph by Harry C. Dorer 


This group of Kearny hikers, Bertha Bielawski, Sophie Noveska, Lola Wegrocki, Vera Sikora and Bobby Helminski, 
in their wanderings over the countryside secured photographic proof that Mary did have a little lamb. The Mary in 
this case is Mary O’Rourke, niece of John McClemmons of the Kearny Cable Shops 
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"Low Bridge” by H. E. De Camp of Hawthorne 
First Prize—Landscape Class; Special Prize for Best Picture in the Competition 
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"McCormack Creek Canyon” by Opal B. Badger, Indianapolis House 
Second Prize—Landscape Class 
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“Summer Haze” by W. A. Wolff, 
Publicity Department 


“Pacific Sunset” by T. R. Flatley, Installation 
Third Prize, Landscape Class 


Pond” by E. S. Holmes, Chicago House 
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” by W. A. Wolff, 


First Prize—Portraits and Human Interest Class 


“The Day Before Friday 
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"Lines and Figures” by H. E. De Camp 
econd Prize—Portrait Class 
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i “The Keeper of the Bees” 
by W. A. Wolff, Publicity Department 
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“Portrait” by Warren D. Matthews, Installation. Third Prize—Portrait Class 
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"Get Off My Path” by R. V. Litten, 
Hawthorne Installation 


Third Prize 


Temptation” by H. Mueller of Hawthorne 


Second Prize 
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“Noon” by W. A. Engel of Hawthorne. First Prize 
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TER pictures on this page and 
on the next were made by 
John Beunis of the Bell Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company of 
Antwerp. As Mr. Beunis is not 
a Western Electric man, he is 
ineligible to compete. However, 
the News considers itself for- 
tunate in showing his prints 
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“Sunset” 
A Bromoil 
Print 
by 
John Beunis 


“Still 


Life” by John Beunis 
of Antwerp 
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Public Address System Speeds Service 


G. E. Lewis, Merchandise Personnel Division, Tells How Voice Amplifiers Save Time 
in Hawthorne's Big Warehouse 


ITH the advent of the new conveyor system 

in the Hawthorne Merchandise Warehouse, 

the need arose for some method of communi- 
cation throughout the system that would be equal in 
speed and efficiency to the new facilities for the 
automatic transportation of material. The chief diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that whenever new orders were 
dispatched, shortages uncovered, or new supplies of 
stock placed on the starting platform, it was neces- 
sary for someone to hasten to the point of destination 
and inform the selector or stock-keeper of what was 
to transpire. 

Accordingly, a miniature broadcasting or public 
address system was fashioned out of stock telephone 
and radio apparatus. A 529-type sub-set with desk- 
stand, a 25-B amplifier, and a discarded common 
battery monitor board were connected with nine 
540-AW loud speakers, located in strategic places in 
the four sections of the warehouse. The keys on the 
monitor board were wired so that the announcer 
can talk to either or both floors at the same time. 
By simply throwing a key or a combination of keys, 
any individual or group of individuals can be called 
to attention, and information dispatched as easily as 
it could be through direct conversation. 

The results thus far have been that not only is the 
speed and efficiency of communicating throughout the 
system greatly increased, but three men who formerly 
devoted all of their time to order and stock chasing 
have been released for other work. Also, all orders 
are now dispatched from one central point, with 


Al Schultz dispatching information over the Ware- 
house Broadcasting System 
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Frank Cerveny, Stockkeeping Department, receiv- 
ing information over the Hawthorne Warehouse 
Public Address System 


consequent improvement in the volume of material 
moved, and with the further advantage of eliminating 
all confusion. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM ELECTED PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 9) 
years later he was made Stores Manager at Boston and has 
now been appointed Manager at Indianapolis. 

W. M. Dickenson entered the Company as stationery clerk 
at Atlanta in 1909. After two years in the Service and Stock 
Maintenance Department he was made Storekeeper. He was 
made Assistant Stores Manager in 1920 and Stores Manager 
three years later. He has now been appointed Stores Manager 
at Boston. 

W. W. Lowery started as sub-foreman at Nashville in 1914 
with four years telephone experience behind him. He was 
transferred to the Warehouse at Atlanta three years later and 
was made storekeeper there in 1919. He was made A. T. & T. 
Service Head in 1921 and was placed in charge of the Stock 
Maintenance and Service Department three years later. He 
has now been appointed Stores Manager at Atlanta. 

Ta appointment of R. A. Stoner to succeed the late E. D. 

Frisbie as head of the Graybar Scranton sales office has 
been announced by the New York executive offices of the Com- 
pany. For the past two years Mr. Stoner has been power ap- 
paratus specialist for his Company at the Philadelphia branch, 
and brings to his new position the benefit of ten years’ experi- 
ence with the Western Electric and Graybar Electric 
Companies. 

Mr. Stoner joined the Western Electric Company at its Haw- 
thorne Works, Chicago, in July, 1915. 

Later, Mr. Stoner was transferred to the local offices of 
the Company in Scranton as a salesman. In 1924 he was 
called to the Philadelphia branch of the Company as power 
apparatus specialist. 

A graduate of the York (Pa.) High School, and of Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1915 with degree of B.S. in mechanical 
engineering, Mr. Stoner is amply qualified from training as 
well as from experience to fill his new position. 


Musings of a Temporary Denverite 


By W. D. Patton, Division 9, Installation 


three hundred thousand souls, has many 

claims to greatness—including of course the 
fact that the Headquarters of Division Nine Instal- 
lation are located there. The Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic organizations have listed many and 
a wide variety of virtues credited to this fair West- 
ern metropolis and are crowding southern California 
and Florida closely for their laurels. 

The wonderful health-giving climate is usually 
listed first. The native Denverite (originally from 
Keokuk, Iowa or Kalamazoo, Michigan) can talk for 
days on this subject alone and the unwary stranger 
who permits himself to be button-holed by one of 
these boasters of Colorado ozone will eventually 
have to admit that the perfect climatic condition 
cannot be improved upon. He will either admit it 
or pass out from sheer exhaustion. All Denver daily 
papers carry the following quotation over their 


] ) tree i Colorado, a thriving city of some 


weather forecast “’Tis a Privilege to Live in 
Colorado.” Sometimes this is distorted into "Tf You 
Live in Colorado It's a Privilege to be Alive” but it 
is strongly suspected that California and Florida are 
at the source of this statement. 

Glancing out of the window as I write this, I gaze 
overhead at the azure blue sky dotted with fleecy 
white clouds and framing the gorgeous Colorado 
sun which is usually conspicuous during the day- 
light hours. One can hardly believe that this bright 
golden ball of brilliance is the same poor orange 
colored globe that casts its hazy rays over Chicago 
and New York. Being a native Denverite (from 
Madison, Indiana) I will not discourse further on 
the perfect climatic conditions of my fair city for 
fear of being accused of boasting. Anyway the 
climate speaks for itself and really needs no 
advertising. 

Scenic beauty comes next and there are so many 
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—Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau 


This "Denverite” is watching from her vantage point on Window Ledge, Squaw Mountain, in the Denver Mountain Parks, 
a summer squall airily approach 
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—Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau 


Fourteen thousand feet above sea level—Mount Evans, in the Denver Mountain Parks, as seen from Squaw Mountain 


of Nature's gorgeous pictures that it is difficult to 
know just where to begin or how to describe the 
wonderful sights to be seen in and around Denver. 

By "flivvering” a few short miles in a westerly 
direction you reach the foothills of the mammoth 
Rocky Mountains. From there on you start to climb 
until the water in the radiator boils. After allowing 
the motor to cool and after inhaling large quantities 
of spruce scented air, you climb some more, repeat- 
ing the process again and again until finally you 
arrive at what appears to be the top of the world. 
But don't deceive yourself. You are only at the tip- 
most top of Lookout Mountain. Here is obtained a 
wonderful panoramic view of Denver and surround- 
ing country lying 2,000 feet below. On top of this 
peak is Buffalo Bill's grave and the city of Denver 
maintains a museum displaying many trophies of 
that great Indian fighter. Here also can be pur- 
chased red soda pop (nothing stronger) and other 
refreshments of like nature. 

If the "flivver” has now cooled sufficiently to per- 
mit continuing the trip, it will probably head in a 
southwesterly direction along a good gravel road, 
winding through the densely wooded hills until it 
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comes to Bergen Park. This is a beautiful picnic 
ground with an elevation of over 8,000 feet above 
sea level. The air at this point is crisp and cool 
even in the middle of the summer and is laden with 
the scent of spruce which covers this beautiful 
Denver playground. It is an ideal place for a day’s 
outing. But as we are out to see the sights we will 
not stop here but continue on our western course. 

After leaving the park, the road continues good, 
although for one not accustomed to mountain driv- 
ing it probably creates a silent wish that it were 
somewhat wider. For the climb now starts in 
earnest and most of the time there is an almost ver- 
tical drop of several hundred feet from the outside 
edge of the road and the inside is a sheer bluff of 
rock towering overhead. However, everything goes 
fine and dandy as long as no other cars appear com- 
ing down the hill. It is rather startling sometimes 
to have a machine suddenly loom up ahead from 
around one of the hundreds of sharp turns that 
make this highway an ascending serpent. 

There is one consolation, and that is that as long 
as you stay on the road you are sitting pretty and if, 


by any chance, the car (Continued on page 44) 


Ingenious " Tea- Wagon” Set Tests Switchboard Units 
By W. A. Ireland and J. F. Chaney, Inspection Development Branch, Hawthorne 


T used to be that when a telephone company bought purpose, it got exactly that kind of a section, with all 
I a manual switchboard section wired for regular of its peculiarities wired into it thoroughly and com- 
central office subscriber service, or for toll service, pletely, so that the only possible way of converting it 
or for trouble testing, or for any other particular into any other kind of a section was to tear all of its 
insides out and supply it with a new set. Yet, 
when additions are made to a switchboard or when 
other alterations in a central office become advis- 
able, it is sometimes decidedly convenient to be 
able to rearrange the different types of operator’s 
positions without so extensive a surgical operation. 
The answer to this problem is the new No. 11 
manual board, in which each operator’s position 
equipment is made up into a separate self-con- 
tained unit, much like a filing cabinet section, so 
that to change the type of an operator’s position 
it is only necessary to disconnect the power wires, 
take out a couple of bolts and shift the position 
units. The subscribers’ multiple line jacks and 
lamps are contained in still another unit, which 
fits on top of the equipment of the operator’s 
position units. These operator position units are 
made up in all the various types in common use 
—units for regular subscriber service, for toll, 
trunk and rural service, for trouble testing, etc. 
Thus when a telephone company requires a new 
manual office, we go to the stock rooms much as a 
"radio bug” goes shopping for radio parts. We 
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Miss Florence Hogus 

serving the refresh- 

ments in a manual tea- 
wagon power unit 
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pick a few subscribers’ positions out of one stack, a 
trunk position out of another, a toll position here, and 
a rural position there, together with enough multiple 
framework to cover them all, and “PRESTO” we 
have a new telephone exchange. “Just like that.” 
Oh, no, not so fast! Any inanimate body having 
the versatility of a switchboard must perforce be 
made up of a great many pieces of apparatus, wires, 
frames, etc., of a very intricate nature. This is espe- 
cially true of the new No. 11, which does everything 
but the talking, and has as many new features as a 
modern dowager who has just had her face done 
over. Among these special features are multiple line 
lamps, which make it possible for any operator to 
answer any call on the entire switchboard; keyless 
automatic listening, by means of which the operator is 
connected directly to the 
calling subscriber without 
having to operate keys; 
and non-interfering an- 
swering, which prevents 
more than one operator 
from answering the same 
call. With the use of the 
line-lamp recall, another 
improvement in the new 
switchboard, the calling 
subscriber can make a re- 
call merely by depressing 
his receiver hook, which 
causes the line lamps in 
the board to flash. The 
board also has an "auto- 
matic instantaneous dis- 
connect,” which, as the 
name indicates, discon- 


circuit from the calling 
line as soon as the sub- 
scriber hangs up his re- 
ceiver, allowing either 
subscriber to make other 
calls without waiting for 
the operator to remove the 
plugs. Yet another new 
departure is the ‘four- 
party manual start-ringing,” which dispenses with 
the ringing key and enables the operator to start the 
ringing apparatus and signal the right party by the 
use of one of four buttons in the middle of the key- 
shelf. Other special features are the keyless auto- 
matic ringing, flashing recall and audible ringing 
signal, the purpose of which is indicated in the name. 
In order to guarantee that all this equipment will 
go through all of its performances without a hitch it 
must be faultlessly constructed and rehearsed before 
it goes into action. Now here is where the inspection 
and testing departments come in. It is their duty to 
put the boards through their paces, and see that 
every part performs in accordance with the designer’s 
intentions. To enable them to carry out these re- 
quirements, testing sets have been designed and con- 
structed, which under the direction of the tester, will 
cause the circuits to go through their operations 
exactly as they are expected to do when in service. 


manual 


Western Electric 


Testing a No. 11 Toll Position Unit with a unit type 


test set 
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All types of positions have some features in com- 
mon, such as battery, ringing current, busy and 
trouble tones, and other power leads. Various addi- 
tional features contained in the several types of posi- 
tions may be divided into groups having like testing 
requirements. This has made possible the design of 
a test set, which, by the employment of replacable 
sections, can be utilized in testing variously wired 
switchboard units. 

Since it is easier to move a test set than a switch- 
board, the sets are made portable and easily handled. 
All of the common features are assembled into one 
unit, which is mounted on wheels and arranged to 
carry the test sets for the other groups as required. 
This convenient carrying apparatus is known in the 
shops as “the tea-wagon,” because of its resemblance 
to that familiar article of 
household furniture. 

The power supply unit 
is mounted on one end of 
the tea-wagon in such a 
manner that any test unit 
can be placed on the top of 
the wagon and connected 
to the various power leads 
by means of plugs, which 
make contact by engaging 
with jacks in the test unit 
as it is set in place. For 
ease of operation, the 
height of the tea-wagon is 
made such that the top of 
the test unit will be flush 
with the key-shelf of the 
position being tested. 
This leaves a spacious 
compartment underneath, 
in which are mounted the 
power-lead circuit- 
breakers, a motor-driven 
interrupter used to gener- 
ate tone, an interrupter 
battery, and ground. This 
compartment is also util- 
ized to store cords 
and fixtures used in mak- 
ing contact with various types of sections. 

The other features are combined into four units, 
made to mount on the test wagon as required. 

The cord-circuit unit is designed to test all types 
of subscribers’ and toll positions. The tester, acting 
as the operator and subscriber, makes and answers 
all possible kinds of calls that a subscriber can put 
through, including local, toll, rural, and party-line 
calls. A tone representing the average human voice 
is furnished by the motor-driven interrupter and sent 
through the answering cord to the calling cord and 
to the operator’s telephone, where it is heard by the 
tester, thus insuring voice transmission. The opera- 
tion of the cords and keys in the test sent and key- 
shelf cause the relays to perform their functions and 
the supervisory lamps to light at the proper times. 

All types of subscriber and toll positions are 
equipped with call circuits (or, as they are often 
termed, order wires), over which the operator talks 
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to operators on other boards in putting through a 
trunk call. The equipment for testing these call cir- 
cuits could have been included in the cord-circuit unit, 
but the apparatus required would have made the test 
unit heavy to handle. Besides, when made in a sepa- 
rate unit it can be used for other type boards equipped 
with eall circuits. This unit tests for all the troubles 
that the wiring can have, and is semi-automatic. After 
the unit has been set on the power wagon and con- 
nected to the terminals of the call-circuits by means 
of quick clamping fixtures, the simple operating of the 
call-cireuit keys one at a time in their numerical 
sequence completes the testing. Should a circuit be 
defective the test will be automatically stopped and 
lamps will light to indicate the nature of the 
trouble. The test set will not operate until the defect 
has been cleared, thus insuring that no fault can be 
overlooked. 

In trunk switchboard positions the repeating coils, 
relays, etc., are not installed, so that the principal 
parts to be tested in these positions are cords, keys, 
lamps, and wiring. Therefore, in testing this type of 
section the test is for direct continuity in wiring. 
After the test unit is placed on the test wagon and 
connected to the terminals in the rear of the board, 
the cords are plugged into the test set one at a time 
and inspected by operating the keys and watching the 
lamps in the section and in the test unit. The oper- 
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ator’s telephone circuit is tested by the same proce- 
dure as in the subscribers’ positions. 

The fourth set is designed to test the trouble or 
“hospital position” of a switchboard—which is the 
section used to test for various operating troubles. In 
this position there are meters for measuring line 
trouble, “howler” cords to send a noise signal when 
subscribers neglect to hang up receivers, cords for 
testing lines in trouble, cords for plugging up lines in 
trouble until they can be tested, emergency battery 
and ringing cord, emergency outgoing-call circuit, 
clock circuits (which regulate the time for toll calls), 
night-alarm circuits, and operator’s telephone set. 
Meters, keys and lamps in the test unit, together with 
the cords in the position, do all of the tricks that any 
test-board man can perform. 

Provisions have been made in this testing equip- 
ment to care for future changes in the switchboards. 
Space has been provided for more testing keys and 
lamps. Extra-connecting jacks are located in both 
the test units and the power unit. Should future 
switchboard development cause the present equipment 
to become inadequate, one or more test units can be 
made up at a comparatively small cost to take care of 
the new development. With this tea-wagon arrange- 
ment test units can be added to take care of any type 
of manual switchboard, and the sections can be turned 
out in a fraction of the time required by the former 
hand and “buzz” testing methods. 


ANOTHER ANSWER TO OUR QUESTION CONTEST 


NE of the most interesting answers to the question, "What Has Modern Machinery Done for the Worker” was received 
from a man outside the Company. He is therefore not eligible to compete for the prize, but the editors of the NEWS 


were so favorably impressed with the answer and the letter that came with it that they obtained his permission to print 
the answer and excerpts from the letter. The writer is Robert M. Gillespie, Division Cable Superintendent, of the New 
York Telephone Company, stationed at Albany, N. Y. Mr. Gillespie, however, was connected with the Western Electric 
Company for something over two years during which time he worked in Sweden where he had charge of some of the 
cable laying activities. 

He says in his letter: 

“I cannot help but feel the answer to the question you have asked this month, namely, “What has modern machinery 
done for the worker,” is the real answer to the prosperity of the American worker and in fact the whole Nation. I have 
not only seen but have lived and worked with the workers in Scandinavia and especially in Sweden, which is one of the 
prosperous countries of Europe, and I know by comparison that we haven’t a legitimate kick or complaint to make. 

“It is interesting to note that of all the cable splicers in Stockholm, the Capital of Sweden and a city of over 400,000 
population, not one owns his own home, much less an automobile. The Supervisor of the splicing gang of the Stockholm- 
Gothenburg cable and one of their highest paid splicers, who had a wife and three children, lived in three or four small rooms 
y an pen in a suburb of Stockholm. I visited his home and he told me how fortunate he was and what a nice 
aome he had. 

In talking about these things with the Supervising Chief Clerk, who handled all of the work on this same job, I men- 
tioned the fact that most of the splicers and linemen in our organization owned automobiles. He said that he had heard 
how nice the worker had it in America but he didn't see how it was possible for them to own automobiles. 

“A cable splicer in Sweden, and this is also true of England, receives less than half the wage a splicer in New York 
City receives. On the other hand, a splicer in New York does twice as much work in a day as the foreign splicer. On 
Incidentally, I have some pictures of this. 


many of the Swedish farms they still plow with oxen and thrash grain by hand. 
«The International Harvester Company with its labor-saving machinery and Henry Ford with his tractor certainly are 


real benefactors of the human race. To bring the matter a little closer to home, some twenty-five years ago I was foreman 
of a cable placing gang. We rarely had less than ten men in the gang and usually it was twelve or thirteen. We also had 
a team and wagon. Three thousand feet of underground cable was a big day’s work; ten hours was a day, and $9.00 to 
$10.50 a week was the pay for each man in the gang. There were no vacations, no pay for rainy days and plenty of lay-offs. 
Recently, I was checking up some performance figures for this same class of work and a seven-man gang with a truck, 
oe eight hours, placed over 9,000 ft. of cable. Every man in the gang was paid over 300% above the wage of twenty- 
ve years ago. 

“T have tried to sum the matter up in two hundred words and it is attached hereto. Surely we are making progress, and 

I know of no concern that is making faster or better progress or doing more for the worker than our own Bell System.” 


OU can't get something for nothing. 

Everything we have, whether a necessity or a luxury, has to be produced by some kind of work. 

The potato on our table, or the socks on our feet, or the gas in the flivver are all in the same class when we pay the 
bills. After all, the common denominator of value is work. 

If a traetor can plow four times as much ground in a day as a man and team, we can figure on a saving of at least 
300%. If a knitting machine can knit 100 pair of socks while Grandma is knitting one pair, that is some saving. We can 
now take a fishing trip in the car over the week-end that would take us a week a few years ago. 

So that today more actual work is being done with the same or less physical effort than ever before, which means that 
I now work eight hours a day instead of ten, or a 5%2-day week instead of 6. I own my own home and auto, and my 
children are going to college, and while I am still a worker, modern machinery has put me in the millionaire class of twenty 
years ago. —Robert M. Gillespie 


Why Do We Eat? 


By Francis L. Richardson, M.D., of the Hawthorne Works Hospital Staff 


HE question, why do we eat, may be answered 
by propounding a second question. Why does 
an automobile require gasoline? 

Foods are fuel for the body, just as gasoline is fuel 
for an automobile. Man and automobile depend upon 
fuel as a source of energy and just as one can 
measure how much 
gasoline is required 
for an automobile to 
run 24 miles, at a 
given rate of speed, so 
one can measure how 
much food is neces- 
sary for an individual 
to live twenty-four 
hours and do a given 
amount of work. 
Light-weight cars re- 
quire less gasoline 
than the heavier types, 
and this is pretty 
much true of individ- 
uals, for the food 
which they need de- 
pends upon their 
weight. There are ex- 
ceptions. Children re- 
quire proportionately 
more food, because 
they are growing, and 
old people require less, because they are more quiet. 
If an adult behaves like a child in that he eats like a 
child, he will grow fat. However, he is occasionally 
spanked by an attack of indigestion, and should con- 
sider himself disciplined. 

Articles of food may be enumerated by the score. 
Primarily there are but three, with the addition of 
water and various salts, and, were the public as fa- 
miliar with the amount of energy produced by one 
gram of food as they are with the distance various 
types of automobiles will travel on a gallon of gaso- 
line, there would not only be far less illness but a 
decrease in the number of accidents. 

Experimentally the total heat given off by an indi- 
vidual at rest and at work, has been measured. The 
total heat represents energy which has been derived 
from the oxidation of the three food stuffs, carbo- 
hydrate, protein and fat. Knowing the total heat 
given off, it is not a difficult matter to calculate how 
much carbo-hydrate, protein and fat were required to 
produce it. It has been demonstrated that the heat 
which is liberated in the body from the combustion 
of 1 gram (1/30 oz.) of protein or of carbohydrate, 
produces 4 calories, while 1 gram of fat produces 9 
calories, a calorie representing the amount of heat 
which is required to raise 1 kilogram of water 1 de- 
gree centigrade (approximately one pound of water 
4 degrees fahrenheit). The result of such calculation 
is embodied in the statement that the calories re- 


If an adult behaves like a child in that he eats like a child, he will 
grow fat 
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quired during twenty-four hours by a normal adult 
is as follows: 


At rest 11-14 calories per pound of body weight. 
Light work 16-18 «6 “ rT; 66 PR Pr 
Moderate work 18-20 «6 “ “ “6 s 
Hard work 20-27 “ “ 6 “« «u pr 


To illustrate, a normal individual weighing 150 
pounds, doing moder- 
ate work, requires 18- 
20 calories per pound 
of body weight every 
twenty-four hours, or 
a total of 2,700-3,000 
calories. The question 
then arises, in what 
proportion should the 
carbo-hydrates, pro- 
teins and fats be com- 
bined to make up the 
total number of calo- 
ries required for the 
twenty-four hours? A 
simple rule con- 
structed by the writer 
isasfollows: The 
quantity of proteins 
and fat should be 
equal by weight and 
the amount of carbo- 
hydrate twice their 
combined weight; i.e, 
for the normal individual, weighing 150 pounds and 
doing moderate work, the food would be propor- 
tioned as follows: 


Protein 100 gm. @ 4 caloreis per gm. 400 calories 
Fat 100 gm. @ 9 calories per gm. 900 calories 
Carbo-hydrate 400 gm. (Q 4 calories per gm. 1600 calories 


Total calories per 24 hrs. 2900 

When we know that the sugars and starches are 
carbo-hydrates, that lean meats, curd of milk and 
white of egg are examples of proteids, that fat forms 
the bulk of oil, fat meats, butter, cheese and nuts and 
that they all repair body tissues and supply heat and 
energy, our problem is simplified. It must be re- 
membered water enters into the composition of all 
body tissues and fluids, moistens the surfaces of mem- 
branes, and keeps the fluids of the body at their 
proper degree of dilution and removes waste matter. 
As for the salts, they are supportive to the bone struc- 
ture, aid in digestion and the regulation of repair and 
energy. 

With the above statements in mind, we are better 
prepared to answer the question, Why do We Eat? 
The answer: To furnish heat and energy, to repair 


waste, and permit growth and exercise. 
G the Railroad Department and Chief Blushing 
Violet of the Graybar Electric Company, has 


been elected Vice-president of the Irish Fellowship 
Club. 


EORGE HULL PORTER, General Manager of 


Makersof the Nation’s Telephones 
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Photograph by Lewis W. Hine 


OR 20 years J. Hollinghausen has been putting his craftsmanship into the production of toll line cable. He 
is shown operating a high-speed twister in the cable shops at Hawthorne 
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Steps in Industry 
How Wealth Is Divided—By E. E. Lincoln 


O far we have discussed mainly the conditions 
S governing the making of goods and their trans- 
fer to consumers. Let us now consider a differ- 
ent problem; namely, the conditions determining what 
portion of the wealth produced goes to each producer. 
The total products of goods and services due to the 
combined efforts of labor (including. managerial 
labor), land, and capital, in any given period con- 
stitutes the gross income for that period. 

In creating this income, however, some existing 
wealth is destroyed. For example, coal is burned, 
machinery is worn out, and so on. Hence a certain 
proportion of the gross income must be used for re- 
placement of buildings, raw materials, machinery, 
and other equipment. What is left after this replace- 
ment constitutes the total net income of the com- 
munity. 

Now this total net income is not brought together 
as a lump amount, but about as fast as it is produced 
it is divided up among the various groups of people 
who in one way or another have had something to do 
with its creation. 

This division or apportionment of the total income 
among the factors which have produced it is com- 
monly called the distribution of wealth. 


NE portion of the net income goes to pay for 
the work done by labor; we call this portion 
wages and salaries. Another portion goes to pay for 
the services rendered by capital; we call this portion 
interest, whether it is paid to those who lend money 
to others and receive bonds or notes as the evidence 
of their loan, or whether it merely accrues to the 
benefit of the owners who put only their own money 
into the business. A third portion goes to pay for 
the use of land; we call this portion rent. 

Whatever is left after wages, rent, and interest are 
paid, remains in the hands of the business organizer 
or risk-taker as profits of management. If the busi- 
ness is incorporated, this residual amount of money 
may be distributed to the stockholders, or owners, as 
“dividends,” and a portion should be retained in the 
business as the “earned surplus”—a sort of reserve 
to draw upon for the future if earnings are less 
satisfactory. 

All our income may be classed under one or more 
of these four heads. One man’s income may consist 
wholly of his wages or salary; another may derive his 
income from interest on his invested “capital”; an- 
other, from the rent of his lands; and still another 
may derive part of his income from each of these 
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sources, and in addition may pick up a profit ‘‘on the 
side” by trading in securities or real estate. 

Each of these four kinds of income is absolutely 
essential to the conduct of modern business. No one 
will dispute the fact that wages must be paid to 
workers. We shall see later why rent, interest, and 
profits are also necessary. 


INCE this division of wealth is necessary to 

further production, let us next consider the gen- 
eral principles governing the method of its distribu- 
tion. In other words, what is the chief influence 
determining whether the share which goes to each 
group of producers shall be large or small? The 
answer to this question may be summed up in the 
one word, productivity. 

Labor receives wages because it is productive. The 
more productive it is the higher the wages will tend 
to be; and, contrary to popular opinion, the lower 
will be the price of most manufactured commodities. 
The same principle applies in the case of the rent 
of land and interest on capital. 

But we should remember that in our modern world 
no one of the factors referred to, land, capital, labor, 
or management, can be productive without the other. 
Neither can directly and unaided produce anything 
of value. Labor must be applied to land in order to 
raise food crops. Capital must also be applied in 
the form of machinery, improvements, and seed. The 
capital in a factory can produce no goods without 
the labor of employees and managers. 


S land, labor, and capital may be substituted for 
one another to a certain extent, no one of these 
can continue for an indefinite period to command a 
greater share of the total net income than its services 
are worth. If interest rates are very high and wages 
are low, as is the case today in many backward coun- 
tries, production will be carried on largely with hand 
labor, because it is cheaper to use this than capital 
in the form of machinery. In the same way, when 
rents are very high it will be profitable to use land 
sparingly and to employ larger amounts of labor and 
capital. One factor of production can thus frequently 
be substituted in some degree for another. 

This power of substitution in the hands of the intel- 
ligent business manager enables him to employ that 
combination of land, labor, and capital which in the 
long run, under free competition, will result in a 
maximum net return, with a resultant maximum 
income to be divided among the groups that have 
produced it. 


A Cardboard Doll Gets a Job at Hawthorne 


He Fills a Man's Place at a Machine— But Not for Long 


CARDBOARD doll is now playing its part in operate, the manikin is placed before it in the operat- 
A the making of telephones. Out at Hawthorne ing position. In this way the designer can readily see 


a real "almost ”live” if he has made everything 
doll that would delight any pæ TT musa easily accessible to the oper- 
youngster by the way its Fen BR. | ‘we, ator and if he has allowed him 
arms, legsand head can MR mm a ‘+= ample room to work. To de- 


termine this merely by meas- 
urements is not only a tedious 
process, due to the many dif- 
ferent positions the body can 
assume, but it also involves 
a very costly expenditure of 
time. With the manikin, the 
designer can see in a moment 
anything in the design that 
could be improved from the 
operator”s standpoint. 

The manikin itself was very 
accurately designed. The 
joints of the body have been 
very carefully located so that 
the figure will bend forward 
and backward correctly at all 
the principal joints, including 
the waist. 

As lateral motions are prac- 
tically unnecessary in the uses 


be moved into practically any 
position is actually helping to 
design special machinery for 
use in telephone manufacture. 

To dispel your growing sus- 
picion that some one is trying 
to take advantage of your 
youthful innocence, we hasten 
to add the following explana- 
tion: 

In order to check up on such 
machine design details as the 
convenient placing of levers, 
proper head clearance for the 
operator, etc., Hawthorne ma- 
chine designers have devised a 
special cardboard manikin. It 
is made one-fourth the size of 
the average man, as that is the 
scale to which drawings of 
machine equipment are USU- 
ally made. 5 ae to which the manikin is put, 

To determine whether the A cardboard doll now acts as an operator to it is not equipped with ball- 
machine as designed will be test out designs of new machine equipment at and-socket joints or complete 
as convenient as possible to Hawthorne spinal flexibility. 
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Legionaries —At-ten-shun! 


Wy ee PERM ELECTRIC AMERICAN LEGIONARIES who are planning to attend the con- 

vention to be held in Paris in the fall of 1927 should make arrangements to take their vaca- 
tion at a time which will enable them to make the ocean journey and to reach Paris in time for 
the re-union. The Western Electric Company decided to extend the privilege of leave of absence 
without pay for as long a period as will be needed for all Western Legionaries to visit old can- 
tonment sites and battlefields, to see the sights of Gay Paree and other furlough towns of yore, 
and to revel amply in the comradeship of war days amid surroundings where many of the friend- 
ships were welded the strongest. 


Special chartered ships will sail from New York and other Eastern cities, reservations on 
which can be made after November. While the exact dates of the Paris convention will be 
decided upon at the Philadelphia convention, October 11-15 inclusive of this year, it is safe to 
set aside a month in the early fall for the trip. 


Some three or four thousand Western Electric Ex-Service men are eligible to attend this 
grand anniversary jubilee of 1927. 
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Ask Bill -— He Knows 


A Column of Questions From the Thrifty Answered By Our Expert 


VU ITH the idea in mind that many of the questions which are continually being asked Mr. W. A. Schnedler of 
Broadway about thrift might be of interest and possible benefit to our readers, the Western Electric News has 
made arrangements to print selected questions and answers which seem to have broad application. 


If you have any questions of this character, send them to the Western Electric News. 
pany Mail—Western Electric News, 195 Broadway Mail. 


who will answer them to the best of his ability. 


Your questions need not be signed unless they are of a personal nature. 
answer your questions direct and they will not be printed in the News. 


treated confidentially. 


Simply use the Com- 
The News will turn over the questions to Mr. Schnedler 


In case they are, Mr. Schnedler will 
Personal questions will, of course, be 
—The Editors. 


HOULD I sell my Liberty Bonds and use the 
funds in payment of my mortgage on which I 
am paying 6% interest? 

By reducing your mortgage you are saving 6% 
interest which is equivalent to earning 6%, and since 
your yield on your Liberty Bonds is about 4%, you 
would be saving 2% by transferring the investment 
from Liberty Bonds to your own property. 

I am now paying my insurance premiums quarterly. 
How much would I save if I paid them on an annual 
basis ? 

Most of the insurance companies add 6% to the 
annual premium and divide by 4 to obtain the quar- 
terly premium. This is equivalent to an interest 
charge of 162/3% on the deferred payments. Pay- 
ments of premiums on an annual basis may be facili- 
tated by using the Employees’ Savings Plan to ac- 
cumulate the funds required. For example, if your 
annual premium is $120, a deposit of $10 each month 
or about $2.50 each week under this plan will enable 
you to meet this annual premium when due. 

I am about to be married and must buy some fur- 
niture. I find that by paying only 5% more for the 
furniture and paying one-third down I can make the 
cther payments on the installment plan over a period 
of one year. Is this better than borrowing money 
from a bank on my A. T. and T. stock at 6% interest 
and paying the bank’s note at the same rate that the 
dealer would require? 

If only 5% is added to the cash price to obtain the 
installment price, the actual interest paid on your 
average debt will be at the rate of about 10.2%, 
whereas, you say that your bank will charge only 6% 
on your monthly balances. However, in most cases 
I think you will find that the mark-up on furniture 
sold on the installment plan is greater than 5%. The 
Federal Trade Commission in a recent investigation 
found that in the house furnishing industry the in- 
terest rates are from 12 to 29.7% in most cases. 

I am convinced regarding the power of compound 
interest, but how am I going to immediately reinvest 
small dividend checks and interest coupons? Can I do 
it by borrowing money and using my interest and 
dividends to pay off the note? 

There are two plans. If your savings are small, I 
would suggest that you deposit them in a savings 
bank, building and loan association, or co-operative 
bank until they accumulate sufficiently to buy other 
Investments. 

If your savings are larger and if you can make a 
substantial payment on a note each month, then I 
would suggest the following plan: 


Assume that your new savings this year will 
amount to $400 and that the interest and dividends 
on your present investments aggregate $100 a year. 
This makes a total of $500 to be invested this year. 

By taking some of your securities to a bank you 
can borrow $500. Buy more investments with this 
money and then pay off your note at the bank at the 
rate of about $42 a month. Under this plan you will 
automatically reinvest your dividends and interest 
which can be deposited in your checking account as 
they are received. Having this obligation at the bank 
will result in compulsory saving. 

Which is the best type of insurance policy for a 
married man? 

There are several other factors to be taken into 
consideration in the selection of an insurance policy 
besides whether a man is married or single. 

If you will ask your supervisor to obtain for you a 
copy of the Company’s thrift leaflet entitled "Select- 
ing a Life Insurance Policy,” you no doubt will find 
some suggestions which will enable you to decide 
which particular policy will best serve your purpose. 

I would like to take my full allotment of Govern- 
ment Insurance, but at the present time I cannot 
afford to pay for $10,000 worth under the ordinary 
life plan. If I take what I can afford now, will I be 
able to obtain the remainder at any time before July 
2, 1927? 

The Five-Year Convertible Term Policy, which has 
recently been authorized by Congress, is intended for 
cases similar to yours. Instead of taking only a part 
of your insurance now, I would suggest that you take 
a part of it under the ordinary life plan and the re- 
mainder under the Five-Year Convertible Term Plan, 
and then at any time within the five years, when you 
feel able to convert a part or all of your term policy, 
you may do so. You do not state your age. I am there- 
fore listing below the rates of this new policy per 
$1,000 at various ages. 


Age Monthly Quarterly Semi-Annual Annual 
25 .67 2.00 3.99 7.91 
26 .68 2.03 4.05 8.03 
27 .68 2.03 4.05 8.03 
28 .69 2.06 4.11 8.15 
29 .70 2.09 4.17 8.27 
30 71 2.12 4.23 8.39 
31 72 2.15 4.29 8.51 
32 13 2.18 4.35 8.62 
33 .74 2.21 4.41 8.74 
34 75 2.24 4.47 8.86 
35 .76 2.27 4.53 8.98 


Hawthorne Happenings 


Hot Weather Pastimes 


Breezing fast ones 
past the batters is 
the cooling-off pro- 
cess employed by 
G. Baichley, former 
moundsman of the 
St. Louis Browns, 
now mixing curves 
for Merchandise 
team in the Inter- 
branch League 


Ane SO 


This is C. Beutler, head 
of our tinsmiths, demon- 
strating his method of 
keeping comfortable in 
hot weather. He has just 
plucked this branch of 
swarming bees from the 
tree over the roof of his 
home. It certainly looks 
like the psychological 
moment for keeping cool 


Meet Cyril Coaffee, of the 
Technical Branch, whose 
idea of a good hot weather 
sport is running away with 
eight or nine championships. 
He recently went up to 
Canada and carried off the 
Canadian National sprints 
championship for the fourth 
consecutive time 


Miss Marge Kavanaugh, 

catcher on the Merchan- 

dise Branch Girls Base- 

ball team, says she has no 

trouble from the heat 

provided she has a cool 
pitcher 
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Full of breezy remarks is this well-read Hopping 

Henry, which is obligingly transporting a group 

of pretty passengers who wanted to get to work 
the worst kind of a way 


A close-up of Miss Fanny 
Cvicker, cooly taking the 
measure of her opponent 
during a noon hour game 
of Ponies Pumps while 
said opponent, Miss Hat- 
tie Nikoleit, looks on 


“Don’t move,” pleads 
the camera man and 
as it was too hot to 
move anyway, these 
outdoor checker play- 
ers from the Mason 
and Carpenter Depart- 
ment sat pretty for 
their picture with the 
result shown 
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The well-kept grounds of Hawthorne afford pleasant parking space for the Tired Business 


Man, where he may take his noon-time entertainment from a bed of ease 
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Oh, Bring Back That Bunny to Me! 


Cal Drennan Explains How Even Machine Age Fails to Do It and How Three Legs 
Beat Four Cylinders on Texas Plains 


F you're still trying to catch 
I birds by putting salt on their 
tails, cut it out for awhile and 
try the latest huntery that's entertaining the folks 
out west here. It's chasing jack-rabbits on the Texas 
prairies with a couple gallons of gasoline. You in all 
probability being a tender-foot, it’s a sore temptation 
to tell you they catch Br’r Rabbit by pouring the gas 
on his tail. But truth is the "nothing else but” in 
this section so I resist that temptation and, sticking 
to veracity, state that it’s a machine age and they pour 
the gas in an auto tank first, and then stepping on, it, 
set out after the rabbit with a view to bumping him 
from behind with the fenders. ‘After the rabbit” 
is right too, because the man who gets ahead of him 
is a swift lad. You see, the rabbits don’t like the 
machine age a little bit and when one of the represen- 
tatives of the present era comes within ear-shot, they 
move. 

Anyway, that’s the story that Cal Drennan, In- 
stallation Foreman down Texas way, tells. And Cal, 
while a spinner of many and colorful yarns, also 
adheres strictly to the "nothing else but” as the wit- 
nesses always say. 

You know these Texas plains? Well, a group of us 
Installation fellows recently hit them sometime after 
the conductor had done his "All Aboard”? and the 
fifteen coach Denver train panted out of the hot 
sheds in the Union Station in Dallas. Seven hours 
later, the passengers began to fall out of the uppers 
and make a mad rush for the wash rooms. On this 
train the lower berths aren’t able to accommodate all 
the passengers. To our eastern brothers this may 
seem an exaggeration, but nevertheless the trains in 
Texas are always full up. Folks are constantly going 
somewhere down here even if it does take a long time 
to get there. 


FTER the mad rush was over there was nothing 
else to do but to enjoy the “beautiful” scenery 
from the car windows. Billiard table? Say a giant 
could shoot pool right over the face of the land and 
with the exception of a mesquite tree or two never 
have an alibi for missing the pocket. The word "flat” 
was invented here and before the days of three-room 


By O. C. Anderson, 
Installation Department, Div. 8 


apartments had no other accurate 
application. After awhile some 
passenger remarked "Out there a 
few miles ahead is the Cap Rock and we will soon be 
on the plains.” Most of us thought we were on the 
plains then. However, the passenger who offered the 
information was soon cornered and conversations be- 
came friendly, which is the way of true West Texans. 
They just don’t seem to carry a long face with them 
and keep shut up like a river clam-shell. Anyhow, 
this fellow loosened up and was soon giving us the 
first-hand dope. He claimed to have been raised on 
the plains and said again that we would soon be on 
the Cap Rock. “Notice how the old locomotive is 
puffing—she is pulling the grade now and we are up 
almost a thousand feet from where we left last night. 
Right up there ten miles is the little town of ‘Goodnite’ 
and it is where the plains begin.” 

We all wondered how a place ever came to be named 
“Goodnite,” but we did not have long to wonder, as 
our West-Texan friend explained that the town was 
named Goodnite after old Colonel Goodnite. He is 
one of these young Texans just past eighty years. 
When he came to Texas no one can remember. At 
one time he owned a hundred thousand acres of land 
and was one of the big ranch owners. Our friend had 
been a cowboy on his ranch in those days, and pointed 
out the old ranch house as we passed by. On this 
ranch there is today one of the finest herds of original 
buffalo stock. The herd was started from a small 
group of wild buffalo calves, rounded up on the plains 
by the cowboys many years ago. Last year, at the 
regular yearly rodeo, Colonel Goodnite staged his last 
big reunion, during which a band of Indians rode 
their ponies without saddles or bridles and killed a 
buffalo with bow and arrow, in true pioneer style. 
The old rancher is a great friend of the Indians and 
they are very fond of him. 


ELL, after passing several other small towns, 
which the West Texan said he remembered as 
nothing but plains, the passengers settled back on 
their cushions and gazed out over the miles of open 
plains which came to the horizon. The morning had 
passed and it was growing hot, and as we looked out 
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over that ocean of land, we wondered how anyone 
could spend a life-time out there. Then we learned 
that years ago some Mexican cowboys one day came 
to a spot covered for several miles with a yellow 
flower; so thick that the earth appeared solid yellow. 
They called the spot *Amerillo,” which is their word 
for yellow. They do not spell it that way now, so we 
came to the city of Amarillo after our short fifteen 
hour trip across a little piece of Texas. 

There were no yellow flowers there that we could 
see. It seems that those West Texans had gone down to 
New York and picked up a few blocks of Broadway 
and set them down out there on the plains. The town 
was overflowing with people, and the hotels all had 
nails driven in the walls so they could just hang up 
from four to eight people in each room. Asallthenails 
were occupied, it was necessary that we move on. The 
train this time had a course almost due south from 
Amarillo, right out over those same old plains to a 
thriving West Texan town named Plainview. We 
don't know what inspired the name, as the view of 
the plains was no better at that town than any other 
spot on the plains, so far as we were able to deter- 
mine. 


HE sun goes down out there, at this season of 

the year, about 8.45 p.m. and it is still good 
light at 9.15 p.m. central time. At these hours of 
the evening the plains seem to transform themselves. 
You've read all that old stuff in Western stories about 
the stars coming down and perching on the tree tops, 
and sleeping under blankets in mid-summer, haven't 
you? It's true. The stars do seem to be right out 
there on the plains and the air is chilly, and it's easy 
to see why a cowboy remains out there on the plains. 
i the days are scorchers, the nights make it up to 

im. 

And yes, Western jack rabbits are still there; thou- 
sands of them. Some look as large as small mules, 
hopping off on three legs and then changing sides 
and using the other one, as much as to say, “just try 
to chase me and Pll leave you so far behind you will 
think you are going the other way.” Well, all this 
called up rememberances of Cal Drennan, as when we 
heard of him last he was in Altus, Oklahoma, and had 
just gone through the thrilling experience of wring- 
ing rabbits out of prairie dog holes with a wire. Cal 
had moved down to Plainview so we were wondering 
if any of these jack rabbits had met up with him. 

Yes, Cal was there in Plainview, all right, just as 
happy as ever, and after the business in hand had all 
been gone over, Cal got going again. He said, "I sure 
wish you could come out some Saturday and stay over 
with me, because these blooming jack rabbits out here 
are teasing me. They look like a lot of mule colts 
running around on the plains.” It appeared that Cal 
had been taking additional lessons on rabbit hunting 
after coming to Plainview and now he had a more im- 
proved method than his old one. The trick is accom- 
plished with the aid of modern machinery, he said. 


S the wary old jacks are noted for their excellent 
speed, the old hound dog had gone by the way, 
and the fastest gas wagon to be had is stripped of 
all excess accessories possible, then tuned up for a 
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real race. A dare-devil driver is placed behind the 
steering wheel and two men take their positions, one 
on each front fender, armed with long range high 
powered rifles. The hunt is on. They tear out across 
the plain in just any old direction, as direction doesn’t 
count for anything. The ideal time of day for this 
sport is from 6 to 9 p.m. as old Mr. Jack comes out 
from under his sage bush about this time of evening 
for his three legged frolic in the cool quiet of the 
plains. Now, however, his quiet evening is all busted 
up for him as the speeding car comes thundering 
through his happy playgrounds. As Cal explains, you 
have actually got to experience one of these hunts to 
really appreciate it, as it is so far ahead of the "Back 
in old Kentuck fox hunt” that there is no comparison, 
Cal being a native of old Kentucky. 

There is no long hunt before the game is jumped 
and once jumped the fun begins in earnest and Cal 
stopped his story long enough to have an honest-to- 
goodness laugh as he remembered some of his hunts. 

Nature designed the real western jack rabbit purely 
for speed because he seems to be good for nothing else 
but moving fast from one place to another, and, true 
to form, upon finding that some different and mon- 
strous something is intruding on his domain, he 
scampers off on his two front legs and one hind leg; 
long brown and white ears flopping in the breeze. 
After thus running for a few yards he signals to you 
with his small white tail, by twisting it to the other 
side, that he will use the other rear leg for awhile. 
This process of changing legs goes on alternately and 
each time he makes the change he wags his semaphore 
at you. Cal says that all this preliminary work on 
the part of old jack is just to tease you and to see if 
you really can travel at a respectable speed. 


FTER this exchange of greetings, the real race 

begins. The dare-devil driver swings in behind 
old Mr. Jack and stamps the throttle down to the floor 
board, whereupon at this new burst of speed Mr. 
Jack decides that he had better put the fourth leg to 
use. Accordingly, his semaphore straightens up, 
signalling to you that the track is clear, and what was 
a gentle pursuit now takes on all the appearances of 
a race. By this time the car is just as near to Mr. 
Jack as it will ever be and realizing they can never 
bump him with the fenders, no more than you can 
salt the bird’s feathers, the rifle men unlimber their 
artillery. 

Of course, firing from the fender of a racing auto- 
mobile is no ordinary feat and none but the better 
marksmen ever attempt it. As the long range rifle 
bullets begin to kick the dust up in the vicinity to the 
rear of Mr. Jack, he comes to the conclusion that he 
had better put some of the plains between himself 
and that fast running thing that has the power to 
reach out and dust off his heels with little lead pills 
and besides he does not like all that noise back behind 
him. He just turns a square corner and lays his long 
ears over his back, slips into extra high gear and 
you get the impression of something like a gray streak 
melting rapidly out of sight. Now Cal must have 
been telling us the straight dope, as he exhibited a 
very black and blue shoulder and arm where the high 


powered rifle had kicked (Continued on page 43) 


Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 


WILLIAM J. SPEER DIES 


HE Company suffered a great 

loss and the Chicago Tele- 
phone Sales Department an almost 
irreparable loss in the sudden 
death, August first, of William J. 
Speer. 

Mr. Speer had just returned 
from his vacation at his cottage 
in Michigan. He spoke of it as 
perhaps the pleasantest two weeks 
he had ever enjoyed, because his 
three sisters were with him and 
it was the first time in many 
years that they had all been to- 
gether. 

On Sunday forenoon, August 
first, Mr. Speer, went to play golf 
with Walter E. Holton, the Ac- 
countant at Chicago, at the La 
Grange Country Club. He was not feeling as well as usual— 
thought he had eaten something that disagreed with him. 
While the first two holes were being played, however, he said 
he was feeling better but as he drove at the third tee he fell 
over dead. He had had high blood pressure for some time. 
A clot must have formed, and his instantaneous death was the 
result. 

The funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon, August 
third, at two o’clock at Forest Home Cemetery Chapel and the 
burial followed in the adjoining cemetery. 

Mr. Speer was born July twenty-second, 1863, at London, On- 
tario, Canada, of Scotch-Irish parentage. During his early 
childhood his parents moved to Mount Sterling, Illinois, where 
he attended public school and high school, graduating in 1880. 
After graduating at Valparaiso University in 1884 he taught 
school for several years at Versailles, Illinois. During his 
summer vacations he worked at various trades in Kansas City, 
Missouri. In 1892 he became associated with the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, now the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. In 
1906 he entered the employ of the Western Electric Company. 

Perhaps no one had a fuller knowledge of the telephone 
business, in all its details, than Mr. Speer. He was accurate, 
painstaking and thorough in everything he did. His industry, 
courtesy, modesty and loyalty were an unfailing inspiration to 
all who worked for and with him. 

He worked as he played golf, his favorite recreation, calm, 
cool, collected—straight down the line. 


HE last official act on August 6 of Charles G. DuBois as 
President of our Company, was to present Vice-Presidents 
H. A. Halligan and J. L. Kilpatrick with thirty-year service 
badges before a group of the officers and general department 


heads at Broadway. Mr. DuBois had thoughtfully prepared a 
citation in each case covering the most prominent steps in the 
man’s career which was presented with the Badge. They are 
printed below for the benefit of our readers. 

Howard A. Halligan: 

Thirty years ago to-day you came to the offices of the 
Western Electric Company’s New York house then in the 
building at the corner of Greenwich and Thames Streets. 

I was then Chief Clerk and your first work was in my depart- 
ment systematizing files and records. I well remember your 
clear sense of what should be done and your patient industry 
in accomplishing that first piece of work. In the course of a 
few months you became Chief Clerk. 

Later you were sent to London as our first European ac- 
countant and you remained there for nearly four years. Much 
of the effective accounting which distinguished our foreign 
business in its later years owes its inception to your efforts. 

In 1902 you were brought back to Chicago where you served 
first as Chief Clerk, then as Assistant Manager, and finally 
succeeded me as Secretary of the Company. Since 1908 you 
have been a Vice-President of the Company. Your work in 
the past eighteen years has covered many branches of the Com- 
pany’s activities. Always you have been a thinker, systema- 
tizer and organizer. You have contributed greatly and in 
many directions to the Company’s hard-earned and as we 
believe, well-deserved reputation for efficiency and character. 

I take an especial pleasure in presenting to you this badge 
signifying thirty years of loyal and faithful service to the 
Western Electric Company. 

James L. Kilpatrick: 

For thirty years you have faithfully served the Bell System. 
Starting in Philadelphia as a wireman, you became successively 
inspector, chief wireman, superintendent, and assistant general 
manager in the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 

Four years ago when our Installation Department faced a 
rapid and enormous expansion of its activities I sought for 
the best man in the Bell System to take over its management. 
The choice fell on you and the results more than justified the 
selection. Your prompt comprehension of the problem, your 
skillful enlistment of capable assistants and your personal 
activity as an executive completely mastered the situation with- 
in a few months. It was one of the most brilliant accomplish- 
ments in the history of the Bell System, but it was founded on 
and made possible by the years in which you had been doing 
quietly and intelligently each day’s work as it came in the 
changing and growing telephone system. 

Your subsequent work as Vice-President of our Company has 
again demonstrated your abilities as an executive who gets the 
best results by working with his associates and inspiring those 
under him to do their best. 

It is a pleasure to present to you this badge typifying your 
thirty years of fine service. 


Those present when President DuBois gave Vice Presidents Halligan and Kilpatrick their thirty year service badges 
were (front row) J. W. Dietz, P. L. Thomson, Misses E. Olsen, M. Colsey and S. V. Halpin, H. A. Halligan, C. G. 


DuBois, J. L. Kilpatrick, W. P. Sidley and J. E. Otterson. 
G. Stoll, R. H. Gregory, F. B. Gleason and J. W. Bancker. 
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(Back row) H. B. Gilmore, W. H. Quirk, G. C. Pratt, C. 
The staffs of the decorated officers are in the room 


E. N. Driscoll, Installer, who rescued 
a boy from drowning, is presented with 
Vail Medal by F. R. Mitchell, Superin- 


These motor campers from tendent of Division 11, Orlando, Florida 
Kearny are Helen Komorski, 


Vera Sikora, Esther Malinthok, 
Margaret Dolgos, Alice Fenton 
and Prudence Dankshis 


John M. Hay is presented 
with Vail Medal at the Bar- 
becue at Atlanta recently 


eS mitt 
The referee had to requisition a tell-tale tape and measure the fractions of inches 
between the shoes in the horseshoe pitching match between Harriet Russ, Gladys 
Dodge, Gertrude Dee and Marcella Higgins of the Kearny works. It was won by 
Miss Russ and Miss Dodge, 21-18 


å 


“Calm,” Lake Independence, in the Sierras—A photo- 


W. T. Teague, pins Vail h by C. L. Huyck of San Francisco Awarded to Western Elec- 
medal on James G. White, en, SR å tric for the best institutional 
Sub-Foreman at Spokane advertising 
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AUGUST'S 
LONG SERVICE HONORS 


H. A. Halligan 


Broadway 
30 Years 
R. E. Rassweiler F. L. Gilman 
Hawthorne Price Brch. Broadway 
30 Years 30 Years 


i 
S 
4 


f 
< 
F. M. Minuse Victoria DiGiovanni G. J. Houts | 
Installation, Div. 1 Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Install. 
30 Years 25 Years 25 Years 
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W. F. Reed E. Palfrey C. M. Wickersham 
Philadelphia House Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 
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W. F. Weitzenberg F. H. Barkman Jacob Danner 
Installation Div. 1 Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Install. 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 


Harold MacVaugh Joseph Grogan J. R. Stopford 
Installation Div. 3 Hawthorne Mfg. Broadway 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 
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TWENTY YEARS 


G. C. Pratt F. C. Harder Charles Peterson R. J. Reid John Pfeiffer 
Broadway Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Purch. Hawthorne Mfg. 
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E. K. Kraft J. B. Hauck W. C. J. Miller D. H. Frick Oscar Johnson — 
Hawthorne Mfg. Cincinnati House Hawthorne Mfg. Detroit House Hawthorne Mfg. — 
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Paul Konatske K. A. Hofving Alfred Roselle F. E. Roach A. H. Munch 
Hawthorne Mfg. Installation Div. 1 Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 


Alex. Lavender William Fritz Patrick Gillon B. E. Carroll 
Hawthorne Mfg. San Fran. House Installation Div. 1 San Francisco House 


Twenty-five Years 
C. Wojciechowski, Hawthorne Mfg....... Aug. 6 Andrew B. Smith, Hawthorne Mfg....... Aug. 19 Bertha Delaney, Hawthorne Mfg......... Aug. 22 


| Twenty Years 
Minnie Haeft, Hawthorne Mfg.......... Aug. 9 Joseph Cerny, Hawthorne Mfg.......... Aug. 19 William Branecki, Hawthorne Mfg...... , Aug. 24 


Edwin A. Bigelow, 195 Bway—Tel. Sales. “ 13 George Polich, Hawthorne Mfg......... 8,519 Andrew J. Kline, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 240 
Charles R. Konopasek, Hawthorne Mfg.. ‘“ 13 Samuel Waxel, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “ 20 Joseph A. Rancour, N. Y. Distributing... * 27 
Harry E. Weintz, Hawthorne Mfg...... “ 14 Charles I. Anderson, Hawthorne Mfg.... * 23 Margaret V. Kelly, 195 Bway—Gen. Atty. “ 27- 


Fifteen Years 


Jane J. Horne, Hawthorne Mfg......... Aug. 1 Charles G. Jones, Hawthorne Mfg....... Aug. 38 Frank H. Herman, Hawthorne Install.... 

John J. McElligott, Hawthorne Mfg..... NE: 1 Albert King, Hawthorne Mfg........... SA 4 Mabel M. Roddy, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 

Frank E. Kirk, Installation 6........... = R Harold Henderson, Hawthorne Install... “ 7 Samuel C. Cawthorn, Hawthorne Eng.... " I 

Ishmael W. McDowell, 195 Bway—Mfg... " 2 F. Mohn, Hawthorne Mfg................ ‘* 7 William Redmond, Hawthorne Mfg ... “ 

John Petraitis, Hawthorne Mfg......... s, 2 Gertrude Quwas, Hawthorne Mfg........ = 7 John R. Walker, Hawthorne Mfg........ “ 
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artin J. Conroy, Hawthorne Mfg.......: Aug. 21 Daniel Kirby, Hawthorne Mfg...........2 Aug. 23 Charles Moravec, Hawthorne Mfg........: A ug. 27 
May McBride, N. Y. Distributing...... * 21 Charles Atkins, Philadelphia Distr....... “ 25 Allston W. Niles, Installation 11........ 28 
C. E. Rominger, Hawthorne Install...... * 21 Joseph E. Leber, Hawthorne Mfg....... ~ 25 Mary Baranowska, Hawthorne Mfg...... u 28 
Karl W. Horn, 195 Bway—Tele. Sales... ‘* 21 Angela M. Schnabl, Hawthorne Mfg...... “ 25 Adolph H. Soehren, Hawthorne Mfg.... x 28 
Frank Neil, Installation 6............... * 22 A. W. Schiertz, 195 Bway—Staff Eng.... " 26 Herman J. Kamper, Kearny Mfg......... 29 

Ten Years 

. F. Boyack, Hawthorne Mfg...........: Aug. 1 Robert P. O'Connor, Hawthorne Mfg..... Aug. 11 J. Ault, Hawthorne Mfg................. Aug. 21 
Jokoan a BSAA kI Hawthorne Mfg..... oe 1 <A. H. Schneider, Installation 5.......... … 12 W. M. Bond, Hawthorne Mfg............ “21 
W. A. Leszczynski, Hawthorne Mfg..... FR 1 J. B. Cassidy, Installation 1............. * 13 J. A. Bub, New York Distributing. ...... Å 21 
Kathryn O'Connor, Hawthorne Install... " 1 A. Weinberger, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 13 May Calta, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “21 
R. Pelc, Hawthorne Mfg................. se 1 E. G. Vannoy, Installation 3............ * l4 G. L. Jensen, Hawthorne Mfg........... i 21 
Harriet Rook, Hawthorne Mfg.......... så 1 Carl. Wallace, Installation 9............. "124 O. L. Querry, Hawthorne Install......... 21 
Bessie A. Stula, Hawthorne Mfg......... hå 1 C. O. Coleman, Installation 1............ * 14 H. Cohen, Installation 6................. 22 
A. J. Andrews, Hawthorne Mfg......... " 2 B., M. Golubski, Hawthorne Mfg......... " 14 P. Foley, Installation 1.................. = 22 
Mary Barnick, Hawthorne Mfg.......... SÅ 2 Blanche Herbert, Hawthorne Mfg........ “ 14 C. Genis, Hawthorne Mfg............... 22 
Alice Clauson, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 2 J. Hodina, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 14 J. W. Kellinger, Hawthorne Mfg........ 22 
S. J. DeNicola, N. Y. Distributing....... 2 P. Humenik, Hawthorne Mfg............ * l4 F. Musil, Hawthorne Mie ME JE E 22 
C. S. Kistler, Hawthorne Merchandise... * 2 G. J. Jindra, Hawthorne Install......... 4 14 J. J. Quinn, Hawthorne Mfg............. 3 22 
Helen Lawrence, Hawthorne Mfg........ is 2 M. Kobza, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 14 M. E. Boyle, Hawthorne Mfg............ å 23 
J. F. Sevcick, Hawthorne Mfg........... Sø 2 John F. Kopia, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 14 T. Cech, Hawthorne Mfg................ 23 
D. C. Tate Hawthorne Install............ 2 A. Lauermann, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 14 W. T. Nemitb, Hawthorne Install........ a 23 
C. M. Booth, Hawthorne Mfg............ sg 3 F. Muzik, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 14 W. C. Ruck, Hawthorne Mfg............. ' 23 
William E. Krieg, Hawthorne Mfg....... Ky 3 Jess M. Oliver, Hawthorne Mfg......... * 14 R. Vanderbit, Installation 1............. "… 28 
Helen Mack, Hawthorne Mfg............ is 3 A. E. Sullivan, Boston Distributing...... * l4 C. A. Barberi, Installation 1............. {i 24 
T. Lapidina, Hawthorne Mfg............ a 4 F. Hosman, Hawthorne Mfg............. 4% 15 E. W. Bauer, Hawthorne Mfg............ 24 
John Podzamsky, Hawthorne Mfg....... A 5 W. Lasko, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “ 15 F. Dauer, Installation 1................. 25 
P. H. Mertz, Installation 8.............. igi 7 H. H. Marema, Hawthorne Mfg......... 15 E. E. Jacobs, Hawthorne Mfg........... 25 
F. J. Neuburger, Hawthorne Install...... tr 7 L. E. Mulac, Hawthorne Mfg............ “ 15 F. H. Thiesen, Installation 1............ * 25 
C. A. Parks, Hawthorne Mfg............. * 7 Mary B. Perkaus, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 15 F. Trzyna, Hawthone Mfg.............. 95 
V. Pokorski, Hawthorne Mfg............ Å 7 F. Sonnemann, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 15 F. J. Flegel, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 26 
Å. Sakowitz, Hawthorne Mfg............ = 7 H. C. Daniels, Installation 3............. * 16 E. J. Jaros, Hawthorne Mfg............ 97 
B. Scapillato, Hawthorne Mfg........... på 7 N. S. Hollingsworth, Installation 3...... * 16 R. A. Batista, Hawthorne Mfg........... 98 
F. Soldat, Hawthorne Mfg.............. i 7 L. G. Buege, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 16 W. Bossenga, Hawthorne Mfg... Re SndG * 28 
P. S. Buckley, Hawthorne Mfg........... å 8 H. B. Buxton, Installation 1............. * 16 H. B. Hart, Hawthorne Merchandise..... © 28 
J. J. Dolan, Hawthorne Mfg............ så 8 O. L. Havlic, Hawthorne Mfg............ 16 J. Monahan, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 28 
Josephine H. Koloski, Hawthorne Mfg... * 8 E. S. Johnson, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 16 P. Wlezen, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “ 28 
Anna M. Matousek, Hawthorne Mfg..... S 8 J. J. Masek, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 16 P. Browne, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “* 29 
M. Melkowski, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 8 B. Paulson, Kearny 2... “ 16 A. F. Fischer, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 4 29 
F. Punzio, Hawthorne Mfg.............. “ 8 C J. Solawetz, Hawthorne Engineering.. " 16 J. Kratky, Hawthorne Install............ * 29 
William A. Scheuch, Hawthorne Mfg..... ss 8 G. F. Suchy, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 16 E. Witucki, Hawthorne Install........... “ 29 
U. R. Nichols, Installation 5............. “ 9 Mary J. Cicha, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 17 M. Baciak, Hawthorne Mfg.............. * 80 
M. R. Albrecht, Hawthorne Mfg........ s 9 J. J. Sipek, Hawthorne Mfg............. “ 17 S. H. Banach, Hawthorne Mfg........... “ 30 
R. T. Donohue, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “ 9 Mary Sredl, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 17 A. J. Break, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 30 
E. C. Krant, Hawthorne Mfg............. i 9 F. Strobl, Hawthorne Mfg............... ‘ 17 M. F. Cuentas, Installation 1............ * 30 
Rose M. Smetana, Hawthorne Mfg....... " 9 L.J. Barron, Installation 3.............. 18 Anna M. Furth, Hawthorne Mdse....... * 80 
F. J. Smith, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 9 Josephine Hoekstra, Hawthorne Mfg.... ‘“ 18 J. Horak, Hawthorne Mfg............... ‘* 30 
E. R.-Ingham, Hawthorne Install........ * 10 O. E. L. Kellerup, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ l8 L. J. Linden, Hawthorne, MdS@ osc vice ee * 30 
Marie M. Kast, Hawthorne Install....... * 10 Mildred Newver, Hawthorne Mfg........ “ l8 N. Polen, Indianapolis Distributing...... * 30 
G. J. Phelan, Hawthorne Mfg............ * 10 E. A. Kreutz, Hawthorne Install........ * 19 W.C. Scheck, Hawthorne Mfg........... “ 30 
J. Swanger, Hawthorne Mfg............. “ 10 Anna M. Lemke, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 20 A. H. Knopp, Hawthorne Mfg........... ‘ 81 
Marie Moran, Hawthorne Mfg........... 4 ll Wm. F. Danielson, Installation 5........ “ 21 K. H. Rohrbach, Hawthorne Mfg........ "81 


A. Nahibovitz, Hawthorne Mfg 


OH, BRING BACK THAT BUNNY TO ME! 
(Continued on page 37) 


back. The bruises were from his elbow up to his shoulder, 
Indicating that many inaccurately aimed shots had been fired. 

al says the antics the old jack goes through during one of 
these runs for his life is well worth the bruises and surpasses 


any show he ever saw, and we agree with him. 


HAVING told this yarn Cal was as happy as ever, so we 
J left him and returned to Amarillo where Foreman 
Double E” Thompson and the boys were putting in C-2-N 
arrier Current apparatus. He finished the job in such pronto 
style that it looks as though he and Cal could make some of 
those Jack Rabbits fall victims to their combined speed and 
Ingenuity. At this writing “Double E” was going on his 
vacation soon, and we were looking forward to his return 

Owing he was liable to haunt the plains while off duty and 
perhaps bring back a couple of fine Texas listeners which are 
nothing more than a pair of jack rabbit ears. 


HE smiling Charles Luther Huyck, explosive and mer- 

th ciless reporter-at-large for San Francisco in respect to 

© WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS and the Graybar Tag, ended his 

wUurageous fight for a single existence in this woman-made 

orld by taking unto himself the benedict-al rites at five- 

a One Tuesday afternoon at the Congregational Church of 
edwood, California. 


anvesides the Minister who solemnized him and the relatives 
Hu Intimate friends, the bride, Miss Fay Thorpe, and Mr. 
yck were present at this epoch-making occasion. 

mE fevious to his metamorphosis from single into double life, 
zation eE received the blessings of the entire Graybar organi- 
eld Øg San Francisco. Over his once incorrigible head they 
and a beauti ful percolator set, an immaculate vacuum cleaner, 

4 waffle iron—all costly gifts from the storehouses of 


Western Electric and Graybar. 
tion gladly contributed the price of these expensive presents in 


The San Francisco organiza- 


humble recognition of his acceptance of the inevitable. Many 
timid souls took heart that night at his shower, many intrepid 
souls cowered, and all the while cupid dipped and swirled in 
exotic circles round and round the shining percolator and the 
shining Charlie. 


The late unattached Mr. Huyck is amply qualified by his edu- 
cation to fill his new position as husband in the partnership of 
Huyck and Huyck, limited, due mainly to the course of instruc- 
tion he received from patient and fatherly Graybar salesmen. 
Led by A. H. Nicoll, Sales Manager, an entire sales conference 
was given over to this serious and timely business of instruct- 
ing Mr. Huyck, and the salesmen feel confident that his future 
happiness is assured if he clings fast to their teachings. 


A few details of the wedding are usually given. “Oh 
Promise Me” was played softly on the organ. “At Dawning” 
was sung. The bride and her attendants entered during the 
playing of Lohengrin’s Wedding March. The bride’s gown was 
of white chiffon trimmed with embroidered net, her hat was of 
white georgette traced with silver lace, and her bouquet was 
of lilies of the valley and rosebuds. 


It has not been reported what the groom wore. 


After the ceremony and the congratulations there was a 
supper for the bridal party and relatives. Mr. and Mrs. Huyck 
were also present. 


The consummating incident of the story of “The Publicity 
Man Who Laughed First and Married Last” was a wedding 
journey to Lake Tahoe where Mr. and Mrs. Huyck remained 
through a part of July. 


Mr. and Mrs. Huyck are now at their new home in Redwood. 


VACATION without rainy days is like a salesman with a 
sense of modesty. It may be possible, but it isn’t prob- 
able.—Pundit. 


Laying the World's Fastest Ocean Cable 


(Continued from page 21) 


to neurasthenia. The highway, sketchily laid out to begin 
with, wanders here and there at illogical angles, while pebbles, 
varying in size from the egg of a humming-bird to that of an 
ostrich, test tires, springs and seat cushions to full capacity. 

But in physical and human interest, Heart's Content proved 
worthy of the jolts we were obliged to absorb in reaching it. 
For this quaint fishing village, sprawling on the edge of an 
inlet of Trinity Bay, has a secure place in the history of the 
submarine telegraph. 

It is now sixty years since the Great Eastern, first of all 
the modern ocean-going giants, steamed into Trinity Bay, 
trailing behind her on the ocean bottom a continuous line of 
insulated copper wire, the European end of which was securely 
anchored on the west coast of Ireland. 

On July 27th, 1866, the Great Eastern’s tender, the Blood- 
hound, sent the cable ashore at Heart's Content. This was 
probably the most exciting day that the drowsy little settle- 
ment ever had or ever will experience, until the end of time. 
Through the good offices of C. H. Tranfield, local justice of 
peace and superintendent of the Heart's Content cable station 
for the past thirty-six years, we were enabled to meet and 
photograph one John Warren, an eighty-year-old veteran of 
that memorable occasion, who as a youth helped drag the first 
successful Atlantic telegraph cable to land in the western hem- 
isphere. Mr. Warren said that practically the whole popula- 
tion of Newfoundland, as well as hundreds of strangers, were 
present in Heart's Content that day. In their eagerness to be 
the first to touch the new cable, crowds of men rushed out in 
the water up to their necks. 

We also secured pictures of the tiny cottage, still in excellent 
repair, in which the first cable to successfully span the 
Atlantic was opened to telegraphic traffic. 

Then Mr. Tranfield led the way to the rocky beach below 
the village where we uncovered the broken shore-end of the 
original cable. It was most interesting to discover that the 
gutta-percha insulation on this historic relic was still to all 
appearances as snug and resilient as the day it was moulded 
on its seven-stranded conductor core, more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Back in Bay Roberts we found that Captain Bloomer and 
his associates had completed arrangements for the landing of 
the new cable. So next day we steamed off for St. John's, the 
metropolis of Newfoundland, to await the arrival of the 
Colonia from England with its 2,000 mile cargo of permalloy 
cable, fresh from the works of the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company at Greenwich, near London. 

St. John's is one of the world's unique ports. It is hidden 
away behind ramparts of rock, rising sheer from sea level to 
over five hundred feet above the rolling combers. A narrow 
passage gives entrance to the harbor, which is a deep basin, 
scooped out as neatly as though it had been made to order. 
The city, with a population of 35,000, is built from the water”s 
edge back along the steep ledges which rim the harbor ”round. 
Several handsome stone buildings, including a new $2,000,000 
hotel, catch the glance as one looks toward the city proper. 
But the northern shore holds out fascinating prospects to the 
pictorial explorer with its terraced cottages running up from 
high-water, almost to the top of the cliff. The strange-looking 
scaffolds, covered with spruce boughs, which stand in front of 
the weather-beaten houses are called "flakes” and are utilized 
in drying fish. The weird setting and soaring clutter of 
unsubstantial-looking structures gives an Oriental suggestion 
to the scene. Away overhead, above the ruins of the old fort 
on Signal Hill stands the Cabot Tower, built of solid blocks 
of granite to withstand the pressure of the roaring north-east 
gales. This building was the center of the world's interest in 
1901 when Marconi used it as his headquarters in sending the 
first wireless message to Europe. 

Through the early morning mists a day or two later, the 
Colonia slipped quietly into the harbor with its $3,500,000 
cargo neatly coiled away below decks. Felicitations and con- 
gratulations were exchanged between the two ships, after 
which the transferring of the Newfoundland shore section of 
the cable from the Colonia to the Cyrus Field took place. This 
shore section is said to be the largest and heaviest piece of 
submarine cable that has ever been fabricated. It contains 
three separately insulated conductor cores, has a total diam- 
eter of 314 inches, and weighs 36 tons per mile. It is built 
to withstand electrical interferences from land sources and 
other cables which may lie near it. And it should also hold 
its own in the eternal conflict with a restless sea, Jagged rocks 
and grinding ice-floes. 
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On the way back to Bay Roberts we were favored with 
weather of classic Italian mildness and brilliancy. In fact, 
it was so suspiciously mild and brilliant that no one was par- 
ticularly surprised early Monday morning to find the ther- 
mometer had dropped more than twenty degrees in the teeth 
of a raw Easterly rainstorm when we turned out to see the 
cable sent ashore. One hundred and fifty Newfoundlandefs 
were waiting on the beach, every last man covered from crown 
to heels in oilskins. It was a picturesque sight, but the råin, 
the early hour and the lack of sunlight made it photograph- 
ically depressing. Pritchard and I had chartered a motor fish- 
ing dory the day before, which was awaiting us by. “the 
overside gangway. Grimly shouldering our cameras ad 
clutching the actinic flares which we had brought along å 
obedience to some clairvoyant premonition, we floundere 
aboard our dory and made for the prow of the ship, dyer 
which the cable had already started to wriggle in long sere 
tine loops. In a small boat below two members of the Fiélfs 
crew, stripped for action and dripping wet, were workin rslike 


ster in. SF s 
With a wretched feeling of frustration, I lighted one ofthe 
flares, burning an eyebrow and two fingers in the process;.an 


, And 


watched Pritchard focus his camera on the scene of rain- 


swept activity before us. Walter, with customary conserva- 


tism, refused to make any definite reply to my questions 
regarding the possibility of our “getting” anything in such:a 
pea-soup atmosphere. But he ground away while the -flare 
smoked and spluttered. oa 
Whether or not we did actually get what we went aftérion 
this occasion, I will now leave to the judgment of our møvie 
fans, many of whom have doubtless seen a short version of 
the evidence as it was released last month by the Kinograms 
Newsreel, while the others can base their verdict on the 1,000 
foot film record which we are releasing immediately withthe 
following title; “Laying the World's Fastest Ocean Cable*Off 
Newfoundland.” aoe 
In any event, the cable got ashore safely, and when I"gaw 
my late commander, Captain Bloomer, in New York, recently, 
he told me that the new cable had outstripped expectations 
by displaying a speed capacity of 2,500 letters a minute béfore 
the sending and receiving apparatus had been fully tested; ‘So 
at least the title of our new picture has warrant in actual 


accomplishment. | 

VEG JÅ Ti 

MUSINGS OF A TEMPORARY DENVERITE” 
(Continued from page 25) iv 


leaves the road, your worries in this vale of tears are over 
for good and all. However, there is sufficient room for ‘cars 
to pass and fortunately reckless driving is very seldom «Seen 
on these steep roads. The cars going up are climbing a grade 
varying from ten to fourteen percent, so unless they vare 
equipped with aeroplane motors the chances of speeding‘ ‘are 
nil and the precarious conditions cause even the: most’ fool- 
hardy to make the descent in second or low gear with théir 
foot in easy reach of the brakes. le 
Continuing along for two hours or so, you reach a point 
known as the top of Squaw Pass where one of the most-Won 
derful views in the whole Rocky Mountains unfolds. A jgfeat 
valley which is actually high up in the mountains neverthe 
lies below you and you are also looking down on the top 
several smaller nearby peaks while in the distance snow-tåppe 
summits glisten and sparkle in the sunlight like giant jëwe 
that all the gold of Midas couldn't buy. This awe-inspnir 
work of nature when once seen is not soon forgotten. SMN 
absorbing as much of this scenic beauty as possible Nto: 
dose, the trusty flivver will probably have returned toysor 
thing like normal temperature and you continue the trip. 


equipped schools and magnificent civic buildings. It hast 
best water in the world brought from the mountains, beat ig 
parks and playgrounds, and a multitude of other improvefrients 
which are the foundations of a justifiable civic pride. "%Y 

Now, if this story has gone over, you have the impréssion 
that Denver is just about the best place on earth to live. Well, 
that was the impression intended and we in the Division 9 
Office think it’s exactly the right one. 
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SPEAKING OF THE WEATHER 


about the weather. 

October is an inter- 
esting month—the time 
when Nature gets out 
her paint pot and flings 
her yellows, browns, and 
reds with lavish hand, 
while we remember that 
we forgot to fill our bins 
with coal during the 
summer as our thrifty 
friends advised us. 

For Nature, October 
is a month of death. But 
death so riotously color- 
ful that it rivals Spring’s 
awakening. Indeed, we 
know that were it not 
for fall death there could 
be no spring birth. The 
falling leaves form a 
protective mulch against 
the rigors of winter and 
when the sap once more 
begins to rise those dead leaves, in the form of plant 
food, come once more to life in the cells of the bud- 
ding plant. The glory of the rhododendron in bloom 
is the translated glory of last year’s leaves. 

We may carry on the idea of birth in death to other 
than Nature’s affairs. Look, for example, at Kearny. 
As that splendid plant rises brick on brick, we like 
to think of that forest of trees beneath the Kearny 
soil. Those trees ceased to live and became piles in 
order that Kearny might grow from a swamp into a 
site. If trees have souls (and why, indeed, should 
they not have?) then those souls, we feel sure, are 
swelling with pride over the growing Kearny Works 
of which they feel themselves to be a part. The trees 
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died that Kearny 
live. And in order 
Kearny may live 
abundantly and 
purpose in th 
around it still other 
must die and be 
formed into its proc 
Iron as iron > 
and be transfor med 
that purer forn 
steel. Many s Ik 
must die in the givi ng “of 
the silk that wil 
the covering for the 
miles and miles of 
that will be a pa art 
Kearny products 

Let us pursue 
figure further. | W hat 
was back of the driving 
of those thous ands of 
Kearny piles? Ar | 
And how was that bo: 
By the expendin 18, or 
death, of hours. The hours behind us a re ] 
hours, for we cannot now change the manne 
passing. 

It would seem important, therefore, that a 
ourselves occasionally whether our dead — hours are 
bringing about the birth of worth while 1 thi 
merely a headache. - 


Time, like air, is something posses cdi by 
man. So the hours that drop behind us pag sin 
that something sound and untarnished m 
are we just “killing” time? Are we fi fa: 
golden minute "with sixty seconds worth o of dista: 
run?” It is worth sacrificing a little 
over. 
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The Tenants of the Multi-Story Buildings 


Joseph Homolka of the Kearny Works Planning Division Tells Where Various Departments 
Are Located in the New Structure 


T is a big step from the small workshop of Charles 
Williams where the first telephones and telephone 
equipment were manufactured to the multi-story 

buildings of Kearny which will house carpenter shops, 
ironsmith shops, dyeing works, wire-insulating shops, 
twisting and stranding rooms, tool and machine 
shops, instrument shops, executive offices, a hospital, 
an employment bureau, storerooms, a laboratory, a 
blueprint department, freight car sheds, drying kilns, 
and whatnot. 

There will be enough shops in the multi-stories to 
bewilder the most sophisticated urban dweller used to 
a city’s maze of streets. Even the most elaborate 
factory will have nothing on the new Kearny plant 
which has been conceived and built to receive the 
consignments of lumber and iron and paints and wire 
on the ground floors and on the upper stories to turn 
out the finished switchboards and cables bearing the 
Western Electric hallmark. 

Already the wheels are turning. But there is no 
commotion. No tangled or inverse steps in manufac- 
turing processes. Each floor’s functions follow in 
orderly sequence toward maximum efficiency. But 
even so, the plant is vast and you might easily get 
lost on your first visit through it when every depart- 


The General Offices at Kearny are exceptionally 
pleasant, light and airy. There are 200 electric 
lights in this room 


ment is in full swing. For it is difficult to 
grasp the extent of the buildings or to form 
a conception of the floor arrangements in one 
blinking of an eyelash or, in fact, in two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail. 


But perhaps we had better start getting 
our bearings right away before the plant be- 
gins humming full force by taking a tour, 
first, say, through the rooms which will con- 
stitute the Woodworking Departments. 


We will begin in the west end of the first 
floor of Building 20 where cars of green lum- 


ber will be run, after which the timber will be un- 
loaded, piled on trucks, wheeled to the kilns, and dried 
inside the huge ovens. The average capacity of these 
five kilns is approximately 10,000 board feet a day, 
the amount varying with the thickness of the boards 
and the species of wood. Their temperature, humid- 
ity, and air circulation are easily controlled. 

The lumber after it is withdrawn from the kilns 
will be allowed to season at ordinary room tempera- 
tures from three to five days to permit the wood to 
become adjusted to the prevailing temperatures and 
humidity. It will then be stored—still on the kiln 
trucks—in the east end of the first floor of Build- 
ing 20. 

From the storeroom the lumber selected at any time 
for construction into switchboards will be transported 
to the hardwood mill on the first floor of Building 21 
where it will be sawed into proper lengths and widths, 
and then moved up to the second floors of Buildings 
20 and 21 for finish machining and sanding. From 
here it will pass on to the third floors of Buildings 20 
and 21 for assembling and finishing. 

From the finishing room the switchboard section 
will pass up to the switchboard wiring department on 
the fifth floors of Buildings 20 and 21, and from there 
to the Merchandise Department which is lo- 
cated just across the bridge in Building 17. 

In similar fashion we can visualize the 
progress of steel through the buildings. The 
iron which goes into switchboards will be 
shipped into the first floor of Building 39 
where it will be unloaded and stored, and 
when needed taken to the first floor of Build- 
ing 35, cut according to specifications, and 
delivered to the first floor of Building 31 or 
52 to be manufactured into the various 
switchboard details. 

The manufacture, assembling and painting 
of these details will progress according to a 
predetermined schedule so that the finished 


Applying a braid of flameproof material over the insulated wire, 
third floor, Building 31 
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ironwork will arrive in the 
switchboard woodwork as- 
sembling department on 
the third floor of Buildings 
20 and 21 at the same 
time as the manufactured 
woodwork. | 

At the same time as the 
manufacturing of the 
woodwork and ironwork, 
the necessary switchboard - 
cables will be formed on 
the fourth floor of Build- 
ing 21 so as to meet the 
assembled switchboards in 
the wiring department on 
the fifth floors of Build- 
ings 20 and 21. 

The materials that go 
into the cables, a product 
now already being manu- 
factured at Kearny—cop- 
per wire, cotton, silk, tinfoil, paper dyes, paints—are 
shipped to the first floor of Building 39, from there 
moved into the Receiving Department on the first floor 
of Building 35, and from there taken to the second 
floor and stored. On the second floor of Building 32 
the textiles are wound on special spools and then dyed 
to suit the color-code used in the cable. The wire is 
then insulated with one or more textile coverings of 
silk or cotton on the third floor of Building 31. Here 
also it is twisted into pairs and then run 
through the stranding machines where the 
wires are formed into cable. The cable is then 
run through another machine which wraps 
paper, tinfoil, and cotton binding around it. 
This done, it is ready for braiding and paint- 
ing, after which processes it is either delivered 
to the Merchandise Department or to the store 
for use in the Factory Cabling Department on 
the fourth floor of Building 20. 

Following the cable to the latter Depart- 
ment we watch it as it is cut, stripped, butted, 
formed, sewed, skinned, waxed, soldered to the 
jacks, and started on its way to the Merchan- 
dise Department in Building 17. 
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Jack soldering operations in the factory Cabling Department, fourth 


floor of Building 20 


View of model of multi-story buildings showing south and 


The numbers shown refer to the different 
buildings which are explained in the article 
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There is no commotion 
anywhere. No waste mo- 
tion. But the multi-story 
buildings were constructed 
not only for efficiency but 
with the worker’s comfort 
and safety in mind as well. 
Daylight and air flood the 
rooms through many win- 
dows, while direct type 
electric lights provide 
lighting on dark days. 
Sanitary drinking foun- 
tains are stationed fre- 
quently as well as ample 
toilet and washroom facil- 
ities, while the accident 
hazard has been reduced 
to the minimum with all 
exposed parts of machines 
carefully guarded 
and with no belting 
overhead for driving the machinery. 

Over on the sixth floor of Building 30 where the 
executive offices will be located—the general offices 
will occupy the sixth floors of Buildings 31 and 
32 while the Equipment Engineering offices will 
be on the sixth floor of Buildings 20 and 21— 
battle ship linoleum covers the floors and semi- 
direct type lights provide abundance of soft shadow- 
less light. 


William P. Appel operates the switchboard cable 
stranding machine which is located on the third 
floor of Building 31 


All the piping and wiring have been con- 
cealed in the ceilings. 

Building 20, rising eight stories high in the 
tower with the top of the parapet walls 148 
feet above ground grade, houses the telephone 
exchange on its seventh floor and four water 
tanks each of 25,000 gallons capacity on its 
eighth floor. Two of these tanks form one of 
the sources of supply for the sprinkler system 
while the other two are connected to the house 
water service. 

Our paper tour through the buildings has 
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been far from complete for the multi-story buildings 
demand more than one visit to gain even a cursory 
acquaintance with them. Some of the things we have 
missed include the incinerating plant which is located 
on the first floor of Building 23, the Plant Maintenance 
Department in a part of the first floor of Building 20, 
and a part of the first floor in Building 21 which has 
been set aside for a cable reel and box shop. Out in the 
yard opposite the building is a hardwood lumber shed. 

At each end of each building is a freight elevator 
to facilitate movement of materials from floor to floor. 
The employment department and hospital will be lo- 
cated on the first floor of Building 30. 

In connection with each manufacturing department 
there are inspection departments and counting rooms 
through which the products in course of manufacture 
must pass before going to the next department or to 
be stored. 

The Merchandise Department will occupy the great- 
est amount of space, possessing in time five floors of 
Building 17 and the first floor of Building 16, which 
approximates 80,000 square feet of floor space. 

About 770 Wardwell Braiding machines are to be 
installed on the second floor of Building 31 which will 
be used entirely for 
braiding flameproof 
and B.B.E. distribut- 
ing frame wire. The 
manufacture of re- 
peating and retarda- 
tion coils and the as- 
sembly and adjust- 
ment of relays includ- 
ing the winding of 
coils will be done on 
the fifth floor of Build- 
ings 30 and 32. 

Insulating, twisting 
and impregnating 


Clayton H. Alvord, Martin Curran and John T. Pauly supervise the 
unloading of the first taping machine in the multi-story buildings 
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flameproof and braided switchboard wire will be done 
on the second floor of Building 30. Tinsel rolling and 
serving which is a part of the cord manufacturing job 
to be transferred here from Hawthorne also will be 
a part of this section. The braiding, cutting, and 
finishing operations on the cords will be done on the 
third floor of Buildings 32 and 35. 

The third floor of Building 30 will be occupied by 
the Newark Tool and Machine Shop while the Phila- 
delphia Instruments Shops will move into the fourth 
floor of Building 31 and the fifth floor of Building 35. 

The Blue-print Department, Mail and Messenger 
Service, Printing Telegraph Service and the tabulat- 
ing groups now occupy the fourth floor of Building 
30. The Check Inspection Department and various 
motor generators for supplying testing current to the 
shop will also be located on this floor. 

The fourth floor of Building 32 is to be used as a 
storeroom as is also a part of the fifth floor of Build- 
ing 35. The inspection and development laboratory 
will occupy the remainder of the latter section. Build- 
ing 25 is a storehouse for paints and oils and similar 
materials. 

The raw materials are received and the finished 
products transported 
by waterway, railway 
and highway. Coast- 
wise freighters can 
load or discharge 
cargo at the bulkhead, 
while railroad service, 
freight and passenger, 
is furnished by the 
New York - Newark 
branch of the Jersey 
Central. Central Ave- 
nue connects the prop- 
erty with the Lincoln 
Highway. 


A corner of the Repeating and Retarding Coil Department on the fifth floor of Building 30 


Hawthorne Man Saves Children 


Receives Severe Injuries in Swerving Horses in Nick of Time; 
Installation Man Rescues Drowning Girl 


WO frightened horses dragging behind them a 
| swaying, riderless reel cart and careening 
toward a group of children playing in the 
road, unaware of any approaching danger, recently 
gave L. F. Freeman, an Illinois Na- 
tional Guardsman and a telephone 
maker at the Hawthorne Works, an 
opportunity to prove his mettle. To- 
day the children still play in the 
roadway while Freeman lies in a hos- 
pital convalescing from several se- 
vere injuries. 

The incident occurred at the little 
town of New Milford, a rural com- 
munity about three miles outside of 
Rockford, Illinois, where Freeman 
was stationed as a sergeant in the 
33rd Signal Company, one of the 
units that participated in the annual 
Illinois National Guard maneuvers at 
Camp Grant. The company is made 
up in great part of Western Electric 
and Bell Telephone men, whose 
knowledge of communication methods 
fits them admirably to serve as the 
signal force of the state’s citizen 
military organization. 

That afternoon Freeman and his 
men had been bringing in telephone 
wire that was to have been used for 
liaison purposes during a re-enactment of the Battle 
of the Marne. The crew operating the wire reel 
cart had finished gathering in their last length of 
line at New Milford. It was just a little past noon 
when they pulled up to a watering trough to give the 
horses a drink. Spread before them was a typical 
rural town scene—peaceful, even lazy under the mid- 
day sun. A little way from the trough was the vil- 
lage blacksmith shop. Directly in front was a small 
implement shed, while on the road in front of an 
orphan asylum nearby several children were playing, 
indifferent to the military unit. 

Suddenly the horses hitched to the reel cart bolted. 
What excited them is a mystery, but there was a sud- 
den scurry; the team reared, swung away from the 
trough, shook loose the grip of a private who had 
removed their bridles while they drank and shot for 
the road—and the children. It seemed that nothing 
could stave off certain death for the youngsters. 

Then Sergeant Freeman sprang to action. Sensing 
in the flash of a moment what might happen if the 
wildly dashing animals with the reel cart careening 
about in all directions behind them came anywhere 
near the children, Freeman, who had been standing 
off to one side, leaped for the nearest horse. He man- 
aged to clutch one of the reins and to deflect the 
course of the runaways towards the side of the road, 
only to pay, a second later, for his bravery. Dragged 
along through the dust and with the hoofs of the 
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L. F. Freeman—Hawthorne Hero 


nearest horse threatening him at every leap, he was 
thrown up against the wall of the implement shed as 
the horses dashed by, the widely swinging reel cart 
striking him as he hung there, pinned and helpless. 
The hub of the rear wheel caught him 
full force, breaking his left leg above 
the knee and inflicting lacerations 
that made it impossible for the doctor 
to set the bone immediately. 

“T am firmly convinced,” said Pri- 
vate Rudolph L. Bloom, driver of the 
cart and an employee of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, "that but 
for Freeman’s quick thinking and his 
apparently utter disregard for per- 
sonal injury, which diverted the 
horses from their original path, sev- 
eral children would have been ser- 
iously injured, if not killed. 

“The one thing about the whole 
episode that strikes me most as I look 
back is that Sergeant Freeman forgot 
his inexperience as a horseman, his 
duties being of a technical more than 
an equestrian type, to be of service 
and to save, if possible, the lives of 
the helpless tots. His courage has 
certainly commanded the respect of 
all the men in our company and his 
deed will doubtlessly go down as one 
of the most heroic ever performed at camp.” 

P. W. Lofstrom, of the Equipment Engineering 
Branch at Hawthorne, who, peculiarly enough, hap- 
pens to be Freeman’s commanding lieutenant in the 
83rd Signal Company, while not an eye-witness of 
Freeman's daring, highly praised his top sergeant. 

Major General Milton Foreman has commended 
Freeman in a personal letter to him. 


Edward Jindra Saves Girl from Drowning 

Another demonstration of the heroism of Haw- 
thornites was given by Edward Jindra, a circuit 
draftsman, who made a thrilling rescue of a thirteen- 
year-old school girl at New Buffalo, Michigan. 

Hearing cries for help while swimming beyond a 
pier, Jindra instinctively swam in the direction of the 
alarm and came upon a panic-stricken girl who had 
been carried out into deep water by a heavy under- 
tow. Applying the knowledge he had gained through 
his long experience as a swimmer, Jindra, although 
almost exhausted from being in the water more than 
two hours, grasped the girl as she was about to go down 
for the third time and succeeded in getting to shore. 

Laying the girl on the beach, where her friends had 
gathered, Jindra went back into the water in an effort 
to rescue the girl’s father, who was also washed out 
by the undertow, but arrived on the scene just a mo- 
ment too late. The father had died from an attack 
of heart failure. i 
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R. V. Litten glimpses a view of the briny 
deep from one of the jagged rocks lining 
the shore at Cape Ann, Gloucester, Mass. 


Beneath the friendly shade of feather 


Py “So Big,” says Frank Za- 
charski, Junior Clerk, as 
he poses with his fourteen 
pound catfish hauled from 
Rockery Creek, Revena, 

Mich. 
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Edward Jindra, Circuit 
Draftsman, saves girl 
from strong undertow 
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birches E. Judd glides along a pictur- 
esque stream near Lac du Flambeau 


Wisc. 


Walter Brosig and George Twitty, M 
housekeepers by the cleanliness and order of their canvas bungalows 


Feeling tip top—Antonette Peterka and 
Phyllis Sheridan at Devils Lake, Wisc. 


essengers who won the title of model 
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Mr. Fishcup Has His Lighter Side 


Yet Humor, Or As the Statesman Called It, Nonsense, Must Not Be Confused 
With Wise Cracks 


expanse of his office table at his able assist- 
ant. Mr. Fishcup spoke brusquely. 

"Here's your pencil, Mr. Hubb. What's your 
hurry ?” 

Mr. Hubb reddened slightly and rose to leave. 

“Sit down, sit down!” shouted Mr. Fishcup. “I was 
only kidding you. Just a pleasantry. You must learn 
to recognize humor in your business contacts. What 
this department needs is more humor in our relations 
with our fellow workers. You remember the famous 
statesman who wrote: ‘A little humor now and then 
is relished by the best of men.’ What are you looking 
so queer about?” 

“I thought the word was ‘nonsense’ ”, admitted Mr. 
Hubb, apologetically. 

“Just what I said”, 
continued Mr. Fish- 
cup. “Now a man may 
have all sorts of ability 
in his chosen work, but 
unless he has a sense 
of humor he may never 
get to first base. When 
you've lived with this 
business as long as I 
have you'll realize that 
there are many situa- 
tions in which nothing 
will keep your feet on 
the ground like a sense 
of humor. I’ve often 
said that I don’t know 
what Pd do without 
my sense of humor.” 

“Its a great gift”, 
agreed Mr. Hubb, on 
his way out. 

Miss Lint stepped over to Mr. Hubb's desk as he 
sat down and handed him a piece of paper. 

«Here's a memo from Mr. Fishcup”, she explained. 
Mr. Hubb read: “It has come to my attention that 
you O.K.’d a charge of 59 cents for framing a picture 
of the new milliohm factory at Choken Whistle, Pa. 
This price is all out of line with current practice.” 

Mr. Hubb reread the message, and reflected that he 
had been paying 72 cents for frames up until last 
Thursday, when he had cut the price by doing away 
with the gold beading on the inside edges. Mr. Fish- 
cup must be kidding again. Mr. Hubb glanced at the 
last line of the memo, and added in longhand “‘So’s 
your Ford sedan.” Then he put the memo in a 
manila envelope and addressed it to Mr. Fishcup. 
That settled that. Mr. Hubb was glad he had recog- 
nized the nonsense—i.e., humor—in time to respond 
in kind. 

Nothing happened for two days. Then the buzzer 
on Mr. Hubb’s desk buzzed twice. Mr. Fishcup 
wanted to see Mr. Hubb. 


M:: FISHCUP gazed steadily across the wide 


“My boy,” said Mr. Fishcup in his deepest voice—"Don't make 
wise cracks—there is only one antidote for youth in business and 
that is dignity. That will be all, Mr. Hubb.” 


Mr. Hubb entered the sanctum with a smile calcu- 
lated to indicate the possession of a sense of humor. 

Mr. Fishcup was looking very serious, and as soon 
as Mr. Hubb was seated, Mr. Fishcup proceeded to 
close the door. Then he returned to his desk and 
picked up the single piece of paper that rested on its 
top. Mr. Hubb recognized the picture frame memo. 

“My boy”, said Mr. Fishcup in his deepest voice, 
“I slept over your facetious note two nights before 
talking to you about it. I was mad when I first read 
it. Now I’m just hurt. But you’re young. When 
you've lived with this business as long as I have you'll 
learn not to try to be funny. Don’t make wise cracks. 
There is only one antidote for youth in business and 
that is dignity. That will be all, Mr. Hubb.” 


URING the past sev- 

eral years we have 
seen Radio emerge from 
a scientific puzzle to be- 
come the great national in- 
door sport. As our engi- 
neers have solved prob- 
lem after problem, so has 
our distributing organi- 
zation kept pace and many 
novel adaptations of radio 
and speech amplification 
have been worked out. A 
typical example of the lat- 
ter is to be found in the 
case of one of our great 
Railroad customers, the 
Illinois Central. 

Recently this great sys- 
tem completed a new 
freight yard at Markham 
on the outskirts of Chicago. 
The yard was to be used 
for the sorting or classifi- 
cation of freight cars, and 
for the first time in the 
Middle West, the principal 
of “humping”? was used. 
“Humping” in railroad 
parlance means pushing a train of cars up an incline and let- 
ting them slide over the summit, one or two at a time as is 
desired, and then after they have gathered momentum on the 
decline shunting them off onto any one of a number of tracks. 

Harry Gump, a Graybar salesman at Chicago, was calling 
on the Railroad at the time and became much interested in the 
project. 

“How do you get the cars on the proper tracks after they are 
pushed over the hump?” he asked. 

“The Yardmaster sits in a house at the summit of the hump 
and as each car is released down the incline he tells the switch- 
men in the control towers at the bottom of the incline where 
he wants the car to go.” 

“How is the communication to be maintained?” pursued 
Gump. 

a y telephone,” was the reply. 
ho a 

“Sure,” said Harry, “but I was wondering—” 

Thus an idea was born and instead of telephones the I. C. 
installed a Speech Amplification system by use of which the 
Yardmaster’s instructions are picked up by a microphone over 
his head, carried to the switchmen in their towers and ampli- 
fied thru loud speakers, making communication as simple and 
as natural as though all were gathered in the same room. And 
this is but the beginning, for not only will it bring about other 
installations of the same nature but it actually has set hun- 
dreds of people to thinking about other and more extensive ap- 
plications of radio and speech amplification. 

Gump started something. 
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Installer Circles Globe 
Bill Williams Takes Longest Way ’Round in Coming Home From Work in Japan 


Here is Bill in Tokyo fathering 
fifteen petite Nipponese orphans 


years and a month. Evans 

and Wells, modern record- 
holders, did it in 28 days. But 
Bill Williams, Installationite, said 
to himself, "Even if we can beat 
Magellan by 36 months these 
days, sights are just as good now 
as they were then. Why hurry?” 
So he hit the happy medium and 
circled this celestial cinder of hu- 
man adventure in eleven months, 
putting in eight of them on the 
job in Japan. 

Bill took the longest way ’round 
home after leaving the Island of 
Nippon. “The proverbs are all 
wrong,” claims Bill. “It wasn’t 
the shortest way home but believe 
me it was the most interesting. 

“Take that gambling den ex- 
perience we had in Darien, South 
Manchuria——” 

“Yes?” we interposed with our 
ears pricked up. 

“Well, it happened this way,” Bill went on, “some 
of the women passengers had seen an advertisement 
of a local cabaret which struck their fancy. They 
made up a party and persuaded me to act as their 
escort. It was getting quite dark when we started out 
from the boat, and we had considerable difficulty in 
locating the place. The building, a dingy, rambling 
affair, was far from inviting but it aroused our curi- 
osity. When we climbed the narrow stairs to the 
second floor I was surprised to hear a jazz orchestra 
playing a familiar piece instead of some quaint ori- 
ental air. Nobody paid any attention to us as we 
seated ourselves at a table. On either side of the 
room were stalls where men were seated at small 
tables. Some were drinking; most of them were 
gambling. From their appearance they were Rus- 
sians. We had been there only a few moments when 


| took Magellan’s crew three 


Not a street scene in Venice, but a canal 
in Manila, P. I. 


an evil looking fellow started to stare at the women. 
He was evidently taking stock of their jewelry. There 
was a whispered conversation. Another fellow leered 
at us. The women were becoming uneasy. Two of 
them slipped off their diamond rings and passed them 
to me. Ona sudden impulse we all got up and beat a 
hasty retreat down the stairs, and out into the night. 
We never looked back until we reached the boat. The 
next morning we learned that we had had a narrow 
escape, for the place was notorious as a den of 
thieves.” 

Bill was still “somewhere east of Suez” when he 
left Darien. Still in Kipling’s country and on Joseph 
Conrad’s silent seas. Ask Bill sometime about those 
starlit nights on the southern oceans as the freighter 
S.S. “Saarland” steamed down past Cheefoo and 
Shanghai, breezed across the bay 
to Manila, dallied its way down to 
Singapore on the Peninsula, 
slipped through the Straits to 
Colombo and then under azure 
skies on to Suez where East be- 
gins to merge into West. 

“We were in strange waters,” 
Bill would answer you, “but even 
stranger were such sights as the 
Chinese funeral we saw in Chee- 
foo or the half naked stevedores 
at work on the waterfront at 
Singapore. At Wei Hai Wei, one 
of our stops after Cheefoo, some 
of us drove to the old walled 
City. The streets were narrow, 
rough, dirty and not pleasant 
smelling. The people, the hand 
labor, everything reminded you 
of the Dark Ages.” 

In Ceylon, where they stopped 
to see the sights of Colombo, Bill 
found vegetation growing rank, 
forests moist, shaded, luxuriant, 
a hot streaming sun. Eleven days 


Pigs is pigs even in China, but the way of marketing them 
seems to differ 
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later when Bill and some other passengers forsook 
the boat at the entrance of the Suez Canal for auto- 
mobile he found, yes, he felt the self-same sun still 
glaring. But it was not on a damp, overgrown land, 
but on sand. And the sand gave back the sun glare 
for glare as they motored across the baked stretches 
of desert that burn from sea to Cairo. 

“Out of Cairo,” Bill enthusiastically related, "we 
got a great view of the Sphinx and the Pyramids. 
The Sphinx looked slightly age-worn but the Pyra- 
mids gave us a greater kick, really thrilled us. In 
Cairo we saw King Tut's remains and also many 
mummies of other Pharoahs. Then leaving the past 
I took a ride on one of those humped, back-breaking 
animals which have given their name to a certain 
brand of American cigarettes. I was glad to take an 
automobile back to Port Said to catch the boat.” 

In Rome, a week later, Bill added an item to the 
usual round of the sight-seer. One moonlight night 
along with a few other American tourists he started 
out—and found the old Colos- 
seum where gladiators and Chris- 
tians used to die to please Em- 
perors. Bill didn’t find it bloody 
and smiled as he looked around 
him and thought indulgently of 
the dangers of the past. But his 
smile changed to one less mirth- 
ful when after leaving the old 
Roman stadium he and the others 
wandered about lost for hours, 
lost without the shadow of a 
doubt in the Eternal City. 

In Venice Bill felt the hand of 
the law all because he was enjoy- 
ing too much the beauties of the 
“City wedded to the Sea.” Stroll- 
ing alone one evening in a park 
he was surprised by several 
armed soldiers who hailed him 
and then, as he stopped, pelted 
long gobs of Italian at him. Bill 
didn’t know what it was all about 
—but he didn’t want to appear 
unsociable. They couldn’t under- 
stand his English, though, any 
better than he understood their 


Ruins of the forum of Basilica of Constantine in Rome 


A camel, the Sphinx, the Pyramid of Gizeh, 
and Bill—the camel doesn’t show, but that’s 
the way Bill got to the silent lady and back 
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Withstanding the ravages of wind, sand and time, these 
lofty pyramids lift their massive bulks from out the sands 
of the desert near Cairo 
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Latin. But let’s let Bill finish it: 

"Finally they got across to me 
that the park closed at 8:30 and 
they wanted to know what right I 
had in there after that hour. I 
couldn't explain—in Italian, so 
they finally accompanied me 
around to a side gate and after 
much more talk and a look at my 
papers they let me out.” 

This episode not satisfying 
Bill’s thirst for adventure he 
lightly boarded a gondola and fa- 
miliarized himself with traffic 
conditions in the City of Canals. 

At Milan Bill called on Mr. 
Clayton, Directing Manager, In- 
ternational Standard Electric 
Company. Previously on board 
ship bound for Manila he struck 
up an acquaintance with a naval 
officer who had been a W. E. in- 
staller back in 1909. 

Bill crossed the Alps via the 
Simplon Tunnel on an electric 
train which made the trip in 
thirty minutes. In Paris he was 
particularly impressed by the wild, unregulated traf- 
fic conditions. 

“One taxi ride in this joy city gave me more 
thrills,” averred Bill, “than my airplane trip from 
Paris to London. This flight lasted three hours and a 
quarter. 

"London seemed dead compared with Paris,” com- 
mented Bill, “but I made up for it by taking a jaunt 
cart ride through Dublin and Killarney and at Cork I 
visited Blarney Castle. 

*No, I didn’t kiss the stone,” Bill admitted when 
pressed. 

He sailed from Queenstown July 22, bound for New 
York and his home in Indianapolis. And it had all 
started when Bill was sent to Japan last year with 
other Installation men to act in an advisory capacity 
with the government telephone engineers there. 


BORROWING THE MASK 
FROM HALLOWEEN 


IVE GOT A BAD ATTACK YOU ARE IOSKING BAD, 
OF HEEBEE - JEEBEES AND HOUSTON, RERHAPS 

IM GETTING NO BETTER YOU'D BETTER BEAT IT 
FAST, MR. GADJET. FOR HOME 
| OUGHTA GO HOME AND REST UP 
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IM A LOOKING FOR 
MR. SPLIZZLE, I'M 
HIG COUSIN GEORGE 
FROM PONKINVILLE, 
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TIHE KID WHO HAD OVER WORKED HIS 
DECEASED GRANDMOTHERS > 


—— AS TH' YOUNG LADY SAID 
WHILE POWDERING HER 
NOSE — IT'S ALL OVER NOW" 
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THE YOUNG LADY 
MEANS SHE'S 
HAD HER FACE 
LIFTED 
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A view of Kearny’s telephone tower—and of Mrs. Mary Page, Chief Operator, and (left to right) Mary Nevins, Anne 


Powell, 


Madeline Barrett, Ella Morgan, Elizabeth Tremmel, and Katherine Lounsbury 


The Switchboard At The Sixty Acres 


By Mildred Beard, of the Observer, and Edwin H. Bell, of Kearny’s Service Engineering 
Department 


overlooks Newark Bay where the ships that 

sail the seven seas come and go with varied 
cargoes, a new P.B.X. board buzzed into service July 
6. This cutover marked 
the final step of a unique 
job where plant workers 
manufactured equipment 
for their-own use and in- 
stallers carried on their 
part of the project on 
home territory. Installa- 
tionites and manufactur- 
ing men accustomed to co- 
operating at a distance 
met each other face to 
face and found that meet- 
ing good. 

In the vernacular, We- 
kearnyans in so far as 
manufacturing the equip- 
ment used in the new 
switchboard at the Sixty 
Acres are concerned, 
“rolled their own.” From 
West Side came switch- 
board framework, cable 
runs, cabinet work, local 
cable and relays, while 
Waverly contributed re- 
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peating coils and the switchboard cable for the new 


board. 
Kearny’s P.B.X. 


is equipped for seven hundred 


lines and separate answering jacks and extension 
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With the aid of the sun’s rays Louis A. Spank is making 
fast time adjusting relays and Louis Nicolino stenciling 
terminal strips 
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multiple jacks. A trunk 
jack strip is provided 
which is permanently con- 
nected to the power sup- 
ply so that night connec- 
tions may be set up to 
give outside service for 
certain extensions when 
no operators are present 
and the rest of the board 
is dead. An instruction 
circuit has been arranged 
whereby the chief or any 
other operator can, by de- 
pressing a key, get in 
touch with all of the other 
operators. Tie lines to 
other houses are included 
in the apparatus,, eight to 
West Side Shops and 
seven to 195 Broadway. 
While this equipment 


will be adequate to care. 


for _ Kearny’s present 
needs provision has been 
made for future require- 
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ments; space for twenty- 
nine additional positions 
has been provided. Thus 
the P.B.X. will have room 
to expand as Kearny 
grows. 

When the manufactur- 
ing of the equipment was 
completed Fred Church, 
Supervising Foreman and 
his crew of installers 
climbed to the highest 
point of Kearny’s skyline 
and started their part of 
the project. 

The tower, rising eight 
stories above the roadway 
in the centre of the 
Works, is a glorious loca- 
tion for a P.B.X. On one 
side is spread a panorama 
such as would delight a 
painter of marine and 
harbor scenes. On the 
other, the outlines of the 
Kearny peninsula reaching northward are defined by 
the waters of the Passaic and Hackensack rivers 
glistening in the sunlight. 

The installation men soon felt at home in the sunny 
spacious buildings which comprise the Kearny Works 
and found plenty of recreation at noon times. There 
was dancing to the melodious strains of the Works’ 
orchestra during the noon periods. For enthusiastic 
chasers of the pellet, a golf cage stood in readiness in- 
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Paul Galgano, sitting pretty, testing the cord relays 
up in the tower 
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viting these wearers of 
plus fours to come and 
practice their pet stroke, 
and horseshoe pitching 
courts offered opportunity 
for barnyard golf enthusi- 
asts to try their skill. 

In fact so smoothly and 
harmoniously did the 
work progress that it was 
with a feeling of regret 
the installation men 
packed their kits and left 
their airy tower. "They're 
a good bunch, those boys,” 
was the verdict of We- 
kearnyans after this un- 
usual close-up between the 
two departments and, 
judging by remarks of the 
installers, th e sentiment 
was mutual. 

Not for long after the 
departure of the instal- 
lers, did the shining new 
P.B.X. remain silent in its tower abode. Shortly 
after the Installation crew had made their finishing 
touches, Mrs. Mary Keep Page, Kearny’s Chief Oper- 
ator, whose cheery voice has been familiar to Western 
Electric folk for a number of years, and Madeline 
Barrett, Mary Nevins and Eileen McGowan, took 
possession of their new domain. 

The morning of July 6 found them calmly and 
capably performing their (Continued on page 27) 
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Adding the fine points—Fred R. Church, Supervising Foreman, goes over the installation with (left to right) Joseph 
Chidy, Paul Galgano, Louis C. Mangin, George Sane Men McKenna, Theodore Sprink, Louis Nicolino and 
ames Mann 


Autumn Beckons from Jersey Meadows 


This trio “ot 
girls, Annie Zu- 
ramba, Dorothy 
Zusinas and 
Anna Boor, 
from the 


Kearny Works, 
spending a 
week-end on a 
farm belonging 
to one of the 
lassies, fared 
forth into the 
fields and gath- 
ered golden 
pumpkins to be 
fashioned into 
grinning Jack- 
O’Lanterns on 
Hallow-e’en, or 
maybe trans- 
formed into ap- 
petizing pies 
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Photographs by Harry C.. Dorer 


Off the beaten path—despite lowering skies, this bevy of blonde and brunette bicyclists from the Kearny Works loiter 
at luncheon in a shady lane. The Wekearnyans in the pulchritudinous party of pedal pushers are (left to right) Sophie 
Nementz, Zoe Gevinski, Josephine Schindel, Julia Karlick, Anna Lukas and Lillian Murphy 


Artificial Weather Dries Hawthorne's Lumber 
By F. D. Hadlock, Lumber Drying Department 


the manufacture of woodwork, but one of the Hawthorne, a given quantity of lumber can be reduced 

most important, since an almost infinite va- to a desired moisture content with just as much cer- 
riety of troubles can arise from imperfectly dried lum- tainty as a log can be cut and sawed into boards of a 
ber. Conversely, proper drying adds many certain thickness. 
hidden qualities to the wood so that when There are two different kinds of mois- 
it is fabricated it will have permanence ture found in wood; namely, free water, 
and serviceability, the qualities that are which occupies the openings or cavities 
foremost in the cabinet work require- in the cell structure of the wood, and 
ments of telephone switchboards and hygroscopic water, which is actually 
other telephone apparatus using orna- within the cell walls. These cells, which 
mental woods. At Hawthorne, where we in common usage are known as fibers, 
use several million board feet of hard- give strength and toughness to the wood. 
wood lumber annually in the manufacture They run vertically in the tree and are 
of high grade cabinet work and similar similar in structure to the cells of a 
wooden products, kiln-drying is a very honeycomb, except that the cavity is ex- 
important process. With modern kilns tremely minute. Wood cells are of ir- 
and accurate instruments for recording regular shapes and grow tightly packed 
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One of the weather factories for the dry kilns. This apparatus is installed in a continuous metal housing which is 
attached to the air ducts of the kiln 
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from 1/20 to 1/4 of an inch. In hardwoods, or the 
broad-leafed class of trees, there are numerous larger 
cells that are open at each end and are found stand- 
ing on top of each other, forming what is known as 
pores. These are distinctive cells, which serve to 
carry the sap or moisture to the branches or leaves. 
In addition to the vertical cells there are numerous 
groups of cells extending from the heart to the bark 


Refrigerator type doors keep the dry kilns insulated from 
the surrounding air 


of the tree which are known as medullary rays. It 
is these that make the beautiful, flaky figures seen 
in quarter-sawed oak. They are present in both the 
hardwood and softwood species and serve to carry the 
moisture from the bark to the heart and vice-versa. 
These rays play an important part in the drying 
process. 

The softwoods, or trees with needle or scale-like 
leaves, are much simpler in structure than the hard- 
woods. In most of the species the vertical cells, called 
tracheids, are arranged in very even and uniform 
radial rows, they are called water carriers, since their 
function is to conduct the sap. The medullary rays 
are very small, numerous and uniformly arranged in 
softwoods. Softwoods are exceedingly strong in 
proportion to their weight, which renders them de- 
sirable for structural purposes. Due to their simple 
structure, softwoods are considerably easier to dry 
than hardwoods. 


In drying wood the moisture that is evaporated 
from the surface of the board transfuses from cell to 
cell, not through the cell but along the cell wall by 
capillary attraction, the same as oil flows along a 
wick. Thus it will be seen that the moisture is not 
evaporated in the cell but travels toward the surface. 
The warm air that surrounds the stock keeps the 
outer cells drier than those adjacent to them and the 
moisture always goes to the drier areas. 


During the drying process when the cell cavities 
have lost their moisture and the cell walls are still 
saturated, a critical point is reached, which is known 
as the fiber saturation point. Wood does not shrink 
or decrease in strength until it has dried below the 
fiber saturation point, which usually ranges between 
20 and 30 per cent moisture content. This has an im- 
portant bearing on the drying operation, since no 
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case-hardening, checking or warping can occur as 
long as the moisture content is above the fiber satura- 
tion point in all parts of the piece. 


The term case-hardening may perhaps need a little 
explanation. When lumber at a high moisture con- 
tent dries in an atmosphere of comparatively low 
humidity, the outer layers dry more rapidly at first 
than the inner, so that after a short period the surface 
appears dry and the center is still wet. Under these 
conditions the surface layers of lumber are below the 
fiber saturation point and tend to shrink, while the 
interior is above the fiber saturation point and of 
course will not shrink, although it is still losing mois- 
ture. It therefore resists the natural tendency of the 
outer layers to shrink. As a result tensile stresses 
are produced in the surface layers and compression 
in the center, so that the surface of the board either 
ruptures or dries in a stretched condition; that is, 
it becomes set without full shrinkage. This condi- 
tion is known as case-hardening. Obviously, the way 
to prevent case-hardening is to keep the outer layers 
of lumber from drying too rapidly. This leads to the 
paradox that wet air dries lumber better than dry 
air. There is a natural balance between the hygro- 
scopic moisture in the wood and the relative humidity 
of the surrounding air at a given temperature. Hu 
midity is the safety factor in kiln-drying lumber, as 
it keeps the surface of the board from drying at a 
more rapid rate than moisture can transfuse from 
the center. A definite amount of humidity is kept 
in the air during the drying operation and by regu- 
lating this amount the lumber can be brought down 
to the correct moisture content in the center or heart 
of the board as well as the surface. 


The actual drying operation as carried out in the 
new kilns consists first of properly piling the lumber 
on the portable dry kiln trucks so as to afford free 
passage of the air through the pile. Each layer or 
“course” of lumber is separated from the one above 
and below by several 14” square wooden “stickers”, 
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Test samples for detecting stresses in lumber during kiln 
drying. If the prongs of test piece turn outward the lumber 
is case-hardened, which means the outer layers have tended 
to shrink while the damper interior portion resisted. If 
prongs turn inward the inner layers have tended to shrink 
while the exterior was already set in an expanded state 
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placed approximately 3 feet apart across the width 
of the load. An “A” shaped flue is built in the exact 
center of each load for circulation. Three trucks of 
lumber each holding approximately 4,000 board feet 
are placed in the kiln, the doors are closed and the 
drying process started. Preliminary case-hardening 
and moisture content tests are made on samples which 
are placed in each kiln truck of lumber. These tests 
determine the amount of steaming treatment to be 
given the stock and where to start on the drying 
schedule. | 

The lumber is first given a preliminary steaming 
treatment with live steam of about 15 pounds pressure 
for a period depending upon the size, species, and 
condition of the lumber. The steaming pipes, which 
are perforated, are located under the loads of lumber. 
Two main reasons for this 
preliminary steaming 
treatment are to relieve 
any case-hardening 
stresses developed in the 
lumber during air-season- 
ing and to raise the tem- 
perature of the stock so 
that the drying period can 
be started more quickly. 

The sample boards 
placed in the trucks before 
the drying is started, are 
taken out periodically to 
be weighed and for case- 
hardening tests, which de- 
termine the atmospheric 
conditions to be main- 
tained in the kiln. 

At various times during 
the drying process, steam- 
ing or high humidity 
treatments are usually ap- 
plied in an effort to 
counteract the tendency 
toward case-hardening 
and wood rupture. If 
case-hardening has 
reached a severe stage, 
live steam is used to soften 
the outer layers of wood 
so that it will yield to the 


ers, thus allowing the 
whole piece to adjust itself. During the latter stages 
of drying, the humidity, which acts as the safety 
factor during the process, must be appreciably re- 
duced to allow the lumber to reach a low moisture con- 
tent, and case-hardening may develop. A final steam- 
ing treatment relieves this condition and softens the 
outer layers of wood so that the stock when removed 
from the kiln is free from stress, uniform in moisture 
content, and in the best condition for fabrication. 
The drying time of lumber depends upon the species, 
its initial moisture content, thickness and degree of 
case-hardening resulting from air seasoning. Fairly 
well air-seasoned one inch maple having an initial 
moisture content of approximately 20 per cent will 
require about 6 to 7 days in the kiln. 


Lumber piled ready for drying. 
å left in the center to allow free circulation of the humidi- 
stresses of the inner lay- fied 
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There are two distinct ways of handling lumber in 
dry kilns. One way is to place the load in the kiln, 
where it remains sationary throughout the entire dry- 
ing operation while conditions of the drying medium 
are varied to suit the particular species of lumber 
being dried. This is called the “compartment” sys- 
tem. The new Hawthorne kilns are of this type. The 
other way is to run the lumber into one end of a long 
chamber and gradually move it along toward the op- 
posite end, where it is taken out when dry. An at- 
tempt is made to keep the air moist at the end of the 
kiln where the lumber enters and dry at the opposite 
end. This is known as the “progressive” system. It 
is the less satisfactory of the two, where quality kiln- 
drying is required, since the conditions can not be so 
well regulated, but change whenever a new load 1s 
placed in the kiln or taken 
out. 

Located between each 
pair of kilns at Hawthorne 
is an apparatus room, in 
which the heaters, fans, 
motors, and temperature 
and humidity recorders 
and controllers are in- 
stalled. A passage-way 
adjacent to each kiln af- 
fords entrance to the ap- 
paratus room and kiln. In 
this new type of kiln the 
circulation is produced by 
a motor operated fan 
which insures a positive, 
equal and sufficient 
amount of air, an essential 
in the lumber drying pro- 
cess. The circulation is 
constant and can be main- 
tained regardless of the 
temperature and hu- 
midity. 

The apparatus units are 
installed outside of the 
kiln proper and are in- 
closed in a continuous 
metal housing, which is 
attached to the return and 
supply air ducts in the 
kiln. The air is heated to 
the desired. temperature 
as it passes through compact pipe-coil heaters, and is 
humidified in the humidity chamber. The humidity is 
added by introducing the live steam jet into the air 
as it enters the fan. The air is at its highest tempera- 
ture after leaving the heater and it is able to hold 
the maximum amount of moisture, so that when it is 
drawn into the swiftly revolving fan it is thoroughly 
mixed and there is no danger of getting strata of 
moist and dry air in the kiln. This conditioned air 
is then blown into the kiln through the supply air 
ducts located below the floor level, with opening di- 
rectly under each truck of lumber. These openings 
are equipped with a series of adjustable louvers, 
which are set to discharge the air uniformly the entire . 
length of the duct. Theair, (Continued on page 44) 
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Note the A-shaped flue 
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F we had to furnish an 
I adjective to describe 
the Hawthorne Works 
Interbranch Baseball 
League this season, the 
most appropriate would 
probably be "Vesuvian,” as 
indicative of red-hot activ- 
ity and frequent upheavals. 
The league has been just 
one eruption after another. 
For example, Operating, 
which won the title in 1925, 
finished in last place this 
year, along with Inspection, 
while Production, which 
held the rights on last 
year’s best cellar, moved up 
three stories to third place. 
Both last-place teams de- 
feated the new champions during the course of the 
season, and Production had the distinction of win- 
ning two out of three games from the leaders. 
That sort of competition breeds interest and as a 
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Eddie Dunda—one of the 
Title Team’s pitching 
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Installationites Win Hawthorne 


Championship 


One Game Gives Fighting Nine First Place—Technicals Take 


Second Place 


result it is estimated that close to 50,000 saw the 45 
games played during the year. 

Installation came from behind to take the title, win- 
ning nine games in a row to nose out Technical, the 
only team that stayed close to the top throughout the 
year. The Installers’ final margin was one lone game. 

Players in the league this year were of the best 
caliber that has ever competed. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the regulars were semi-professionals, while 
Grover Baichley, ex-St. Louis American slabsman, 
donned Merchandise flannels to compete in several 
league fracases. Incidentally, E. Peschek, one of the 
youngsters who broke into the national pastime at 
Hawthorne this year, attracted so much attention that 
the semi-pro’s gobbled him up immediately and just å 
week or so ago Chicago White Sox scouts were sizing 
him up as a favorable prospect to understudy Ray 
Schalk. 

The Installation boys were a hard-fighting lot and 
pulled many a ball game out of the fire after every- 
body thought it was all decided in favor of their op- 
ponents. The team was strong, both defensively and 
offensively, although inclined to play in streaks. If 
the opponents played loose (Continued on page 44) 
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The Installation Warriors, who scalped the Technical Enginsers and carried off the Hawthorne Works baseball title. 
Back row: Left to right, H. A. Thompson, W. C. Hornburg, O. Roza, A. Bloedel and E. Hornburg. Center: E. Holakovsky, 


R. Moeller (captain), A. 


G. Babor, G. Kessl, B. J. Alexander and G. Kunz. 


F. Reck (secretary), R. L. McCormick, John F. Bagginski and F. A. Veseley. Front row: 
(Insert) F. G. 


Konigsfeld, Chairman of Hawthorne's Baseball 


Committee 
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Circuit Catches of Starring Players and Cheery Cheerers 


Detroit Western Electric diamond aggrega- 
tion wins 14 games and loses 1 in gaining 
Electrical League Pennant. With the Girls’ 
Boosters Club (oval) lustily playing from 


the side-lines, the combination couldn’t be beat 
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Industrial Baseball ode the West Side Shops team were defeated only once 
during season 
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The New Cable Rack 


Designed to Reduce Complexity, Bulk, and Manufacturing Engineering, 
Shipping and Installation Costs 


By J. F. Wulff, of Hawthorne Equipment Department 


aginative power of your 
boyhood days, when with 
small stone blocks or light 
steel parts you used to build 
miniature structures repre- 
senting bridges and towers, 
a visit to a modern Tele- 
phone Central Office with its 
labyrinth of ironwork will 
interest you. There, recent 
developments have changed 
the network of steel which 
supports the interconnecting 
cables to such an extent that 
even those familiar with the 
work are caused to marvel. 
This story deals particu- 
larly with cable racks on 
which are placed the cables 
of insulated copper wire, 
which electrically connect 
the working apparatus used 
for talking and signaling. 
The racks are made up 
of pieces designated as 
stringers and straps. The 
stringers are like the 


I: you haven't lost the im- 


sides of a ladder and the straps are the rungs. 

Those of you who read the August, 1925, issue of 
the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS will remember the 
story of the cable clip. This little device assisted in 
the simplification of the cable racks, since, when 
cables were sewed to racks it was necessary to have 
side supports in some cases and third stringers were 
occasionally required. 

Another change which came along shortly after 
the cable clip was evolved was the use of channel 
cross members, or straps, replacing the solid bars 
which had been used previously. The use of channel 
straps and the omission of other iron details decreases 
the weight of the racks and makes them easier to 
handle. 

The process of arc welding has been called in to do 
its share, and instead of riveting the strap to the side 
stringers, they are now welded in place. Thus in the 
simplest style of rack, four punched holes and two 
rivets, and in other racks somewhat more compli- 
cated but frequently used, seven holes and three 
rivets are eliminated at each strap. In the old type 
of rack, the straps were bent over the top edge of the 
stringer. This feature was eliminated since the 
straps in the welded type rack are cut to fit exactly 
between the stringers. 

The new welded cable rack can be fabricated into 
offsets and turns by means of the new cable rack 


General view of Switch Room, showing cable racks connecting various frames 
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Cable racks: A—riveted rack with side supports and third stringing; B—riveted rack, forged offset: C—welded rack, 
standard parts, offset by means of rack clamps. (Center): Cable rack clamps, showing their application. (Extreme right): 


Cable rack clamps: A—90° clamp; B—45° clamp; C—straight junction; D—corner clamp 


clamps. These types of offsets and turns accomplish 
the same purpose as hand forged cable racks. 

In some instances, the cables run vertically from 
floor to floor, and occasionally, in order to obtain the 
correct position of cables, they have to be hung on the 
underside of the racks. To secure the cables in these 
positions, threaded iron rods were employed in many 
instances for the purpose of clamping successive lay- 
ers of cable by means of clamping bars. Another de- 
sign of clamping device to accomplish this purpose 
consisted of studded nuts. The use of these me- 
chanisms has been considerably reduced since cable 
clips have been adopted. 

An investigation of cable rack widths indicated that 
six standard widths of cable racks would take care 
of all conditions. 

Sections of the old style of cable rack were joined 
together by means of the ends of the racks being off- 
set and drilled for the bolts. In order to eliminate 
the bending and drilling in the shop and save the in- 
staller the need for drilling holes where racks were 
cut off, an ingenious device called a junction clamp 
was perfected. 

It was found that five different clamps would take 
care of any condition. A rack can even be built to 
follow the wanderings of a grapevine so flexible do 
these clamps make cable rack fabrication. There are 
five cable rack clamps provided at present, designated 
as straight junction clamp, corner clamp, corner re- 
ducer clamp, 90° junction clamp and 45° junction 
clamp. 

The first is for joining straight pieces of racks, 
both horizontally and vertically. The second and 
third are for turning racks at right angles to each 
other, the latter, however, having a reducing feature 
whereby a 2” cable rack stringer can be joined to an 
114” stringer. The fourth and fifth clamps carry a 
rack out of its horizontal plane and are used to turn 


racks upward or downward 
to another level. 

So the racks which for- 
merly required special forg- 
ing to meet the twists and 
turns of switchboard cables 
can now be installed as 
easily as a conduit system. 
The installer receives a lot of 
straight rack and proceeds 
to fit it to the job. 

With this new rack a 
spiral of cable can also be in- 
stalled without special forg- 
ings. The standardization 
of racks has simplified the 
spiral so that it cannot be 
readily recognized until com- 
pletely assembled. Here the 
clip has been used just as in 
straight cable runs. The 
rods which keep the spiral in 
place are equipped with 
sheet metal details, to the 
edges of which are fastened 
the wire cable clips. 

There seems to be no end 
of advantages, and not the 
least, is the ability to stock 
all sizes of cable rack in 
simple straight lengths from 
which may be fabricated by 
means of the junction 
clamps horizontal and verti- 
cal runs, common degrees of 
turns, offsets to avoid .-- 
columns and all spirals. 


(Continued on page 44) 


Forged riveted type cable 
rack for cable spiral 


Waterway, Railway, Roadway Combine to Carry Ke 


The Kearny Works as viewed from the Kearny station of | 
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The New York Telephone Company supplying its own transportation 

“from factory to consumer.” Kearny Works is on Central Avenue 

which runs into Lincoln Highway linking Kearny with road arteries 
of the country 


Cables being hoisted from the freight do 
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Within the factory—Mary Sutto operating a row of switchboard cable 
braiding machines. This is where the cable is covered with cotton 


< to freight cars bound for “somewhere” 


Hawthorne Enthusiastic Over First-Aid Courses 


Fifteen Teams Compete for First Aid Championship; 
Engineer of Manufacture Men Win 


of Manufacture men and one Inspection Branch 
man, had the distinction of winning the first 
Hawthorne Works First-Aid Championship. 

The occasion was the completion of the Hawthorne 
instructors’ course in first-aid, the initial step in a pro- 
gram of training in first-aid and health that will give 
everybody at the Works an opportunity to obtain val- 
uable instruction in these important subjects. Three 
hundred men were picked to attend the course and 
prepare for positions as instructors in Hawthorne’s 
general classes in first-aid, which are now under way. 

All who had completed the ten-weeks’ course, mem- 
bers of the Works Hospital Staff who acted as in- 
structors, and a number of other guests attended the 
dinner that preceded the “‘graduation exercises” of the 
instructors’ classes. 

W. A. Titus, Assistant Superintendent of Industrial 
Relations at Hawthorne, who organized the classes, 
was the toastmaster of the occasion. 

S. S. Holmes, Assistant Works Manager, Dr. H. W. 
Gentles, director of first-aid and life saving for the 
Chicago Chapter of the American Red Cross, and Dr. 
Harry Orr, surgeon general of the Illinois National 
Guard, made brief talks congratulating the men who 
had completed the training. 

In the contest, which followed the dinner talks and 


T EAM number five, composed of four Engineer 
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which was limited to four problems, the fifteen teams 
demonstrated a knowledge of first-aid and a steadi- 
ness under the scrutiny of the examiners that, con- 
sidering the comparative newness of the activity at 
Hawthorne, attracted very favorable comment from 
the experienced critics present. 

Because of the large amount of floor space required 
by the fifteen teams, it was necessary to limit the at- 
tendance, but a group of approximately 125 specta- 
tors, representing the executive circles of all organi- 
zations at Hawthorne, enthusiastically followed the 
work of their favorite teams and were unanimous in 
their congratulatory comments. 

The winning team was captained by Elmer G. 
Brown, who for several years has been a Big Ten 
football official, and it is interesting to note that he 
introduced the famous “huddle” system into first-aid. 
Just before work on each problem was started the 
team huddled together for a brief discussion of the 
plan of action. 

The winners deserve high praise for their work. 
Despite a loss of nine points in the first problem, the 
team undertook the following three problems with ad- 
mirable assurance, coming through to a victory over 
its opponents, who were the favorites for first honors 
in the earlier part of the evening. 


Following the final con- (Continued on page 27) 
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These fifteen teams competed for the championship of the Hawthorne first-aid instructors’ classes. From the 300 men who 
entered the course instructors were selected for the general classes, in which 1,600 students are now learning first-aid 


practices. 


(Insert) Dr. H. W. Gentles, of the American Red Cross Society, presenting Red Cross awards to the 


winners of Hawthorne's first-aid contest. At Dr. Gentles’ left are E. G. Brown (captain), C. O. Lejonstein, G. C. Barker, 
G. Schmidt, C. O. Hasse and Dr. H. O. Lindholm, instructor. 
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Fishing for Dollars 


A Layman Tells of His Experiences While Out with a Professional Fisherman in 
New England Waters 


ISHING always brings to the writer’s mind 
poles, tangled lines, singing reels and all man- 
ner fancy whirly-gigs bristling with hooks, a 
long tiresome session on wet banks or in a rocking 
boat no drier, a long trudge homeward with gnawing 
digestive organs crying for just a bite. This is fish- 
ing, the sport, experienced by one who is not exactly 
a sport when it comes to fishing. But fishing, a busi- 
ness, was always more or less of a puzzle. How could 
anyone, however clever with hook and line, catch 
enough fish to make a living by it. 

So when we were told during our vacation stay at 
Martha’s Vineyard that we could go out with a pro- 
fessional fisherman who made a living at drawing 
the finny fighters from the 
sea providing we could be at 


Finally the nets and other fishing paraphernalia 
were loaded into a dory or row boat and we climbed 
into another one and were rowed out to the fishing 
boat which lay tugging at its anchor as if it were 
anxious to be about the day’s work. Here, too, we 
were due for a disappointment. The skipper had 
preceded and was busily engaged turning over the 
engine which up to that time had refused to go under 
its own power. Instead it would cough occasionally 
by way of aggravation. After a time another fisher- 
man came up in his boat and offered his assistance. 
He was sent to tow the dories over to a net which was 
about a half mile distant and they soon returned with 
the bottom of a boat covered with mackerel. Of 
course, floundering around 
in the bottom of the boat 


‘S BABYSA 
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Lambert’s Cove by eight 
o’clock in the morning, we 
were delighted—or at least 
curious. As time and tide 
wait for no man, and as the 
fisherman depends on tide, for 
some reason or other, this in- 
vitation meant eight o’clock 
sharp. This incurred rising 
at 6:30 and that’s pretty early 
for a vacationist who feels 
just like doing as he pleases 
and one of the things he 
doesn’t please is getting up at 
half past six. 

But by dint of an extra por- 
tion of will power we were 
speeding along in the flivver 
at seven-thirty as fast as Liz- 
zie could roll. Suddenly the 
driver pulled in to the side of the road and we thought 
we were there. Just how mistaken one can be we 
were soon to learn. After passing through the gate 
we found that we had a long way to go nor was it an 
easy way. The sand was about six inches deep and 
old fishing nets had been laid down in the wagon 
tracks to make it passable. After floundering through 
a mile or so of sand, weighed down with lunch 
baskets, coats and sweaters, for there was a chill 
wind blowing, we came to the beach at Lambert’s 
Cove. 

There before us were a half dozen fishermen—the 
fisherman who owned the boat and his assistants— 
busily mending their nets which were spread out on 
the beach. One of them was about 100 feet long al- 
though we cannot vouch for the length of a net any 
more than the length of a fish. But it seemed awfully 
long to our untutored eye and when we gave voice to 
our wonderment the fisherman vouchsafed that it was 
one of his smallest nets. It was surprising to watch 
these men make a few passes at a hole with what 
looked like a large bobbin and lo! and behold! the 
hole was no more. 
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were some other kinds of fish 
too, one variety being Whit- 
ing which seemed to be worth- 
less as the men were in- 
structed to throw these over- 
board and soon the water in 
the vicinity was white with 
floating fish. The men who 
had on oilskin overalls and 
hip boots were wading around 
in fish up to their ankles. 
Another fish thrown out was 
the sea robin, a fish with fins 
that looked almost like feath- 
ers and a sharp beak. The 
fishermen were careful how 
they took hold of these sea 
birds as they have sharp 
spurs. Although they had the 
appearance of being dead 
while in the boat as soon as they touched the water 
they swam away. 

When the fish had been sorted out we transferred 
our belongings to the other motor boat as our engine 
had refused to be cajoled into going. We were soon 
*put-putting” across Vineyard Sound to Woods Hole 
on Cape Cod where we were to dispose of them at the 
fish market there. The Sound is about five miles wide 
so we had quite a ride as these boats do not make very 
high speed. When we arrived there the dory with 
the fish in it was pulled up to the pier and a large 
wire basket was lowered and the men shoveled the 
fish into it, the basket was raised and the fish were 
dumped into a wide flat bottomed trough where they 
were again sorted. | | 

A half hour was consumed in unloading the boat 
and then we turned our boat again toward the 
Sound. This time we edged along the Elizabeth 
Islands on the far side of the Sound and finally came 
into the fish trap which was to be “pulled.” The trap 
is formed by a net suspended from stakes driven into 
the Sound bottom. The net forms a rectangle with 
an opening about five feet (Continued on page 44) 


Telephone Pioneers Come to New York 
Several Thousand Attend Thirteenth Annual Meeting and Visit System Headquarters 


The officers of the Pioneers received the 
members of the organization in Mr. Thayer's 
They are (left to right): A. L. 
Salt, Past President; J. E. Macdonald, Vice- 
President-Elect; 
R. H. Starrett, Secretary; H. B. Thayer, 
President; Ben S. Read, Past President, and 
W. J. Stout, Treasurer 


office. 


President; J. T. Moran, 


ters—or more aptly fathers and 

mothers—of the far-flung Tele- 
phone family recently for- 
habitats 
and journeyed to Headquar- 
ters City to attend the 13th 
Annual Meeting of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America 
held in New York August 27 


C ‘ters 2500 loyal sons and daugh- 


sook their usual 


and 28. 

Among many note- 
worthy events which 
marked the convention 
was the presence of 
Thomas A. Watson, the 
only pioneer living of 
those who worked with 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

Trips through the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories 
where Vitaphone per- 
formances were given, 
through the Historical 
Museum, through the 
Walker-Lispenard Build- 
ing which included an in- 
spection of the largest 
long distance telephone 
operating office in the 
world as well as a view 
of the Walker Machine 
Switching office of the 
New York Telephone 
Company, and through 
the new building of the 
New York Company at 
West Street comprised 
an interesting and in- 


happenings. 
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The Pioneers also visited the newest and 
largest telephone building in the System 
recently completed by the New York Tele- 
phone Company 


Eighty-eight years of telephone service are 
represented in this photograph. J. T. Dillon, 
of the Empire Chapter, New York, has 
forty-five years, and F. R. Jeshke, of the 
Theodore N. Vail Chapter, Chicago, has 
forty-three years’ service. Mr. Jeshke, 
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structive part of two days brimmed full of unusual 
On the last day of the convention the 
Pioneers were tendered a reception at the Telephone 
and Telegraph Building—195 Broadway—by the 
President-Elect and Past-Presidents and other officers 
of the Pioneers and the officials of the Bell System 
including W. S. Gifford, President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
trics reception was held in the Board of Direc- 
tors’ Room on the fifteenth floor. 
H. A. Halligan, J. L. Kilpatrick, and J. B. Odell, 
Secretary H. B. Gilmore, Treasurer F. 
L. Gilman, and W. T. Teague, General 
Manager of Installation, acted as hosts. 
Western Electric Pioneers also attended 
the receptions held in the office of H. B. 
Thayer, President of the Pioneers, and 
in Mr. Gifford’s suite. 

The Association Meeting occurred 
Saturday morning. After an address by 
President Thayer and a few words by 
the new President, J. T. Moran, Mr. 
Watson spoke. Using his autobiography 
which is now in process of publication 
he described among other incidents his 
first meeting with Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell: 

“One day early in 1874, when I 
was hard at work for Mr. Farmer 
on his apparatus for exploding sub- 
marine mines by electricity and 
wondering what was coming next, 
there came rushing out of the 


Western Elec- 


Vice Presidents 


office door and through the 
shop to my work-bench a tall, 
slender, quick-motioned young 
man—Alexander Graham Bell 
—a young professor in Boston 
University. He was bringing 
me two little instruments I 
had made during the intervals 
of my work for Mr. Farmer 
without knowing what they 


now retired, worked at Hawthorne 
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were for or to whom they belonged. They had not 
been made in accordance with his directions and he 
had impatiently broken down the rudimentary disci- 
pline of the shop by coming directly to me to have 
them altered.” 

Dr. Watson went on to explain that Dr. Bell’s first 
efforts were toward the construction of a harmonic 
telegraph whereby several messages could be sent 
over one wire simultaneously, but he continued that 
the thought of the telephone was long in the back of 
Dr. Bell’s brain to be disclosed one day when he inter- 
rupted Dr. Watson to exclaim, "Watson, if I can get 
a mechanism which will make a current of electricity 
vary its intensity as the air varies in density when a 
sound is passing through it, I can telegraph any 
sound, even the sound of speech.” 

“The date when Bell first conceived that splendid 
idea,” Dr. Watson emphasized, “is of course, the most 
important day in the history of the telephone. For 
from that conception the science, the art and the 
present stupendous business organization of modern 
telephony have sprung.” 

At the general assembly meeting held Friday 
morning the following officers were elected: 

President, James T. 
Moran, President, South- 
ern New England Tele- 
phone Company; Past 
President, H. B. Thayer, 
Chairman, American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Senior Vice- 
President, F. A. Steven- 
son, Director Long Lines 
Department, American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Vice-President, 
Roderick Reid, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Vice-President, 
J. P. Hansen, Instructor, 
Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company; Vice-President, P. O. Coffin, Vice-President, 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company; Sec- 
retary, R. H. Starrett, Assistant to Vice-President, 
American 
Telephoneand 
Telegraph 
Company; 
Treasurer, W. 
J. Stout, As- 
sistant Treas- 
urer, Ameri- 
can Telephone 
and Telegraph 
Company; 
Executive 
Committee, 
(1926 - 1927) 


B. A. Kaiser, 

Special Rep- 

H. W. Bowley, General Installation Engi- resentative, 
neer’s Office; Mrs. Bowley and daughter American 

Anne also attended the reception on the h d 
fifteenth Aoor at Broadway Telephonean 


This group of Western People were prevailed upon to pause 
long enough to have their photographs taken. They are (left 
toright): B.S. Culp, Hawthorne; Vice-President J. B. Odell; 
Miss J. A. Mickey, Philadelphia; E. J. Duprere, Hawthorne; 
K. Roewade, Broadway, and R. Blimel, of Hawthorne 


Western Electric at 


Among the visitors to call on the officers of our Company 
were Mr. C. S. Wiley, of Hawthorne, and Mrs. Wiley 


Telegraph Company; J. L. Kilpatrick, Vice-President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc.; (1927-1928)—E. K. 
Hall, Vice-President, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; Leslie 
Killam, General Plant 
Superintendent, Wisconsin 
Telephone Company; Miss 
Katherine M. Schmitt, 
Supervisor of Training 
Schools for Operators, 
New York Telephone Com- 


pany. 


THE SWITCHBOARD AT 
THE SIXTY ACRES 


(Continued from page 13) 
duties in their new quarters in 
the tower for all the world as 
if they still were at their ac- 
customed places where they 
had ministered to the tele- 
phone-service needs of We- 
kearnyans since the cable Shops 
were put into operation last 
year. Their migration from 
the second floor of Building 13 to the seventh floor of the 
tower in Building 20 was accomplished without ado or inter- 
ruption of their handling of myriads of messages. 

Since that memorable morning the number of operators has 
been augmented and now the voices of Anne Powell, Ella 
Morgan, Elizabeth Tremmel and Katherine Lounsbury also 
are audible in the lofty quarters of the telephone operators. 

They are the vanguard of others who, as time goes oi will 
answer with a smile when Mitchell 7700 is called. ' 


HAWTHORNE ENTHUSIASTIC OVER FIRST- AID 
COURSES — 


(Continued from page 24) 


test, the members of the winning team were presented with the 
Borglum Medal by Dr. H. W. Gentles, of the American Red 
Cross, who acted as chief judge of the evening. Dr. Gentles 
was emphatic in his praise of the members of the team and its 
instructor, Dr. H. O. Lindholm, of the Works Hospital staff. 

General interest in first-aid work is widespread at Haw- 
thorne. When enrollment. was opened for the fall classes al- 
most 4,000 men made application. As 80 classes of 20 mem- 
bers each were all that could be accommodated, the first 1,600 
to send in applications are now receiving a ten-weeks’ train- 
ing. The other applicants will be entered in next semester’s 
classes, which will start in December. 

This is believed to be the largest industrial class in Red 
Cross first-aid ever conducted. It is certainly one of the most 
enthusiastic. 


F. B. Longfellow, 
F. P. Townsley, Asst. 


H. E. Peters, 
of Drafting Div. 


R. W. Tomlinson, 
Chief of Engineering 


J. T. Klecka, 
of Cabling. Frame and 


L. E. Reynolds, Chief 


E G. G. Johnson, Chief 
of Engineering 


Power and Fuse 


W. H. Lange, 
Engineering Ser- 


L. E. Dayment, Chief 
of Circuit and Local 


C. W. Brotherton, 
Chief of Personnel 
Div. 


J. D. Shreve, Chief 
of Scheduling Dept. 


F. J. Daley, Chief of 
Service Dept. 


. R. Poore, Chief of 
lue- print and Sta- 
tionery 


A. G. Bungenstock, 
Chief of Clerical 
Dept. 
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S. M. Wilson, Supt. 


Kearny Equipment 
Branch 


M. Loop, Chief of 
Methods and Prac- 
tices Div. 


L. Brown, Chief of 
Accounting Div. 


A. E. Robinson. Chief 

of Framework and 

Power Practices 
Dept. 


E. H. Arnold, Chief 
of Circuits and 
Equipt. Practices 
Dept. 


T. M. Johanns, Chief 
of Payroll and Book- 
keeping 


G. H. Medley, Chief 
of Cost and Account- 
ing Analysis 


M. P. Goeppel Chief 
of Service Methods 
Dept. 


M. R. A. Hennessy, P. H. Robinson, 
Chief of Clerical Chief of Engineering 
Methods Dept. and Drafting Methods 
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Equiptors Come to Kearny 
Branch of Equipment Department Is Established at Jersey Plant 
By H. E. Peters and F. J. Daley 


N August 7, 1926, R. C. Dodd, Works Manager 
() at the Kearny, New Jersey, plant, received 
from S. M. Wilson, Superintendent of Kearny 
Equipment Branch, a sheaf of papers enclosed in a 
leather binding. Mr. Dodd took the papers and read 
the legend on the binding which ran as follows: 
“This is the first specification completed at the 
Kearny Works by the Equipment Engineers. It 
marks the first complete functioning of the Kearny 
Equipment Branch of the Installation Department.” 
Much thought and effort was expended in effecting 
the transfer of this unit of the Equipment Depart- 
ment. The big things, notably the selection of small 
multiple orders for Kearny manufacture and control, 
and the determination to place at Kearny an Equip- 
ment organization functionally comparable to the 
Hawthorne Organization, was decided co-incidentally 
with the construction of the Kearny Plant. The little 
things, those which should cause no trouble but al- 
ways do, were multitudinous. 

The Kearny Equipment Branch under the super- 
vision of S. M. Wilson, Superintendent, is a part of 
the Equipment Department directed by J. Danner, 
General Superintendent. Mr. Danner's organization 
is one of the six main divisions of the Installation De- 
partment under the jurisdiction of W. T. Teague, 
General Manager of Installation. The Equipment 
Department’s principal functions are the detailed en- 
gineering of central office equipments, the co-ordinat- 
ing of schedules and the furnishing of service to the 
installation field on installing orders and to the 
General Merchandise Department on non-installing 
orders. From Telephone Company specifications and 
other information at hand the engineers compile 
specifications which serve manufacturing and instal- 
lation department purposes in making and installing 
equipment. These specifications are furnished to the 
Telephone Companies and in their hands they are a 
matter of record and are used for maintenance and 


S. M. Wilson, Superintendent of Kearny Equipment Branch, 
caught in the act of handing R. C. Dodd, Works Manager, the 
first specification completed by the Kearny Equiptors 
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Kearny Engineers three—William C. Reilly, T. Howard Pratt 
and Harold H. Cook writing the first specification 


operation. Specifications, likewise, govern stock 
schedules placed on the shop by the Merchandise De- 
partment. An added feature in connection with the 
formation of an equipment department unit at 
Kearny was the transfer to this unit from Division 
No. 1 of its stationery stock and its function to sup- 
ply stationery to all installers through their division 
offices. 

It is in connection with the above functions that the 
Equipment Department is more commonly known to 
the organizations or companies with which it does 
business. Practices and methods are established for 
its own use and it conducts the necessary accounting 
required by its varied activities. Drafting and the 
manufacture of blue-prints, Van Dykes and photostatic 
reproductions, essential for the engineering, manu- 
facture, installation and maintenance of central office 
equipment, are likewise functions of the Equipment 
Department. The Kearny Organization, set up to 
handle small multiple equipments, is similar in most 
respects to the Equipment Department at Hawthorne 
which handles the larger switchboards, panel and 
step-by-step Machine switching equipments. 

When word was received to proceed with the for- 
mation of an Equipment Unit at the Kearny Works, 
supervisory personnel was selected and a general sur- 
vey of the situation was made. A moving schedule 
was set up that would provide for a systematic hand- 
ling of the entire operations. The usual run of diffi- 
culties attendant on a move of such proportion re- 
quired the cooperation of all interested organizations 
of the transferring unit and of the unit remaining at 
Hawthorne. In connection with the transfer of the 
personnel it was necessary to render assistance in 
many ways. Help was extended as far as practical in 
disposing of homes or leases and as little as possible 
was left to the individual’s responsibility concerning 
the packing, removing and shipment of his household 
effects. The Kearny Personnel Organization was 
faced with the problem of helping the individual es- 
tablish his home as soon as possible after his arrival. 
A study was made of the housing conditions in the 
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localities within a commuting radius of the Plant and 
approximately 100 families shared the benefits of this 
study. 

Most of the engineers and some of the draftsmen 
are being transferred from Hawthorne. An initial 
drafting class of seventeen students has been hired at 
Kearny and they are being schooled for Equipment 
Department work through the vestibule course of in- 
struction being conducted by the Personnel Division. 
Most clerical supervisors will likewise be moved from 
Hawthorne, and their forces recruited and trained in 
the East. 

The movement of office furniture, files and racks 
from Hawthorne to Kearny and its placement or in- 
stallation was orderly and was the cause of little con- 
cern. Not so the blue-printing and photostat ma- 
chines and tables. Their receipt from Hawthorne and 
from outside suppliers was satisfactory from a time 
- standpoint but their proper installation and a satis- 
factory running performance of the machines was not 
easy of attainment. Special flooring, special drains, 
power and certain features of the machines required 
much thought and effort before installation and per- 
formance were satisfactory. This is now one of the 
most complete and up-to-date blue-printing plants in 
the country. 

The real effort in connection with the establish- 
ment of an Equipment Branch at Kearny was em- 
ployed in the selection and transfer of records and 
information papers pertaining to small multiple 
equipment in general or to small multiple offices. 
There are about twenty-one hundred small multiple 
offices in the United States. The records of these of- 
fices, known as job records, are made up of the 
following: 


50,000 Job specifications 

15,000 Job tracings and Van Dykes 

2,500 Volumes of job correspondence 
2,400 Volumes of longhand cabling records 
8,500 Telephone Company specifications 
8,400 Telephone Company drawings 


The transition period for the above job records was 
estimated at seven months. The selection and ship- 
ping program was set up, therefore, on the basis of 
moving seventy-five offices each week. 

In picking standard framework, equipment and 


Wekearnyans give S. M. Wilson royal welcome upon his arrival at Kearny to assume direction of new Equipment Branch 
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circuit drawings for transfer to Kearny it was neces 
sary to check through the entire numerical card a 
of over two hundred thousand drawings. The title 
card for each of these drawings was studied to de- 
termine whether the drawing applied only to small i 
multiple equipment or was common to small multiple | 
and other types of equipment remaining at Haw- 
thorne. In the first case the tracings went to Kearny 
and in the second only the Van Dykes were trans- 
ferred. Approximately eleven thousand tracings and — 
twelve thousand Van Dykes of standard drawings 
were transferred from Hawthorne to Kearny. A 
topical card index consisting of fourteen thousand 
cards covering framework and equipment drawings, 
and a book index listing fifty thousand circuits were 
prepared for the Kearny files. 

Besides writing new routines and correcting old 
ones to fit Kearny requirements the Methods Division 
was active in reviewing approximately eight hun- 
dred forms in picking suitable stationery for Kearny. 
Two hundred and seventy-eight office supply items 
were considered in determining requirements. 

A large number of engineering handbooks, speci- 
fications, drawings, catalogs and miscellaneous infor- 
mation papers were transferred from Hawthorne. In 
all, nearly twenty thousand separate items of infor- 
mation were collected and classified. This figure does 
not include about eighteen thousand copies of “D” 
specifications, seven thousand piece part drawings 
and one thousand “A” drawings which were taken to 
Kearny for a reference file in the engineering 
department. 

The establishment of the equipment unit at Kearny 
is almost complete and orders are now being handled 
on a productive basis. It is expected that the Equip- 
ment Branch will grow proportionately as the output 
of the Manufacturing Department increases. 


"THE General Educational Committee at its September 
meeting decided to inaugaurate a series of courses of 
out-of-hour instruction for all Company employees of the 
Metropolitan area. To begin with, only three courses 


will be offered, Practical Statistics, Business Economics 


and Elementary Communication. These courses will 
begin during the week of October 11 and end the week 
before Christmas. A bulletin describing the courses 
in detail is being distributed by supervisors in all De- 
partments. 
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Steps In Industry 
Why We Must Pay Rent—By E. E. Lincoln 


* 


ENT, in the strictest sense of the word, is the 
R price paid for the use of land. Sometimes we 
use the term in the broad sense of “hiring,” 
when we speak of “renting” 
hour or a piano by the month. 
In popular discussions and in common practice no 
distinction is made between payments made for the 
use of land and of buildings or other improvements 
which go with the land. However, the latter are in 
the nature of an “investment.” Therefore, the 
amount of money paid for the use of buildings, as 
such, usually depends over a period of time pretty 
largely on the rate of interest which is customarily 
paid upon investments of a like degree of risk, allow- 
ance being made for depreciation, repairs, insurance, 
taxes, and the like. 

Nor is there a very wide difference between the cost 
of constructing similar buildings in different parts of 
a highly civilized community. One piece of land, how- 
ever, may cost a thousand times as much money as 
another piece of the same size not many miles away. 

In using the term rent in this discussion, we shall 
refer only to payments for the use of land. 

We all know that rents tend to increase with the 
size of the city, and that in the same city there are 
Wide variations in the rents paid in different districts. 
In a small and rapidly growing city, however, rents 
may be higher than in a larger one where the growth 
of population has been checked. 


as 
an automobile by the 


GAIN, in any given city, rents usually are highest 
A in the business district and steadily decline as 
one proceeds from the heart of this district through 
the residence section and out into the suburbs. 

If anyone cares to go far enough away from settled 
communities, he may finally reach a spot where he 
will not have to pay rent. It may be asked why the 
people who complain of high rents in the cities do not 
go out to regions where land may be had practically 
free of cost. In actual practice the movement is al- 
most wholly in the other direction; people tend to 
migrate from low-rent to high-rent districts. 

For this there is a good reason. The low-rent lands 
in this country are now the least useful for produc- 
tion. This is true whether the lands are to be used 
for agriculture or for sites, for factories, stores, or 
offices. 

For agricultural purposes, the best land must 
possess both fertility and nearness to the market. 
If either of these is lacking, the land becomes less 
productive in the social sense. Variations in these 
two requisites largely account for the difference in 


productivity, and consequently desirability, between 
different farms. This is commercially expressed by 
the differences in rent which various pieces of land 
will command. 

Further, whether one is an owner, cultivating his 
own land, or a tenant, the phenomenon of rent per- 
sists just the same. The farmer, through the price 
of the crops or animals which he sells, receives the 
money which a tenant might have paid him; and the 
tenant in turn must deduct from his gross annual in- 
come the amount of rent which he pays to the land- 
lord. 


S the natural fertility of the soil is exhausted, 

more labor and capital are required to produce 

a given quantity of crop. The land as a factor in pro- 

duction contributes relatively less and accordingly 

commands less rent than more fertile land. This 

tendency is frequently referred to as the law of 
“diminishing returns.” 

Land situated on the principal business street of a 
large city is more productive for the merchant, that 
is, will bring him more customers and a larger in- 
come, than land in the suburbs or in some small 


‘village. 
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For this reason the merchant can afford to pay 
more, and is also willing to pay more, for the better 
situated land. 

Not only that, but he must pay more. The amount 
of land suitable for business sites is strictly limited. 
Since there is not enough very good land to go 
around, men compete with one another for the best 
grades, and the most desirable locations will go to 
those who offer the most for them. 

In this way, rent serves a useful social purpose. 
The most efficient producers will get the best land, 
and the least competent will be prevented from using 
good lands ineffectively. 


HE price paid for the use of land differs in one 

very important respect from prices paid for com- 
modities. When commodity prices advance, produc- 
tion is stimulated and the consequent larger supply 
tends to check the rise. Prices, therefore, will not 
continue to advance for an indefinite period. 

As population grows and the natural demand for 
land increases, the rent of good land, whether rural 
or urban, tends to go steadily higher since the supply 
is definitely limited. In our larger cities land rentals 
in the business districts reach almost fabulous 
amounts. In such cases it is necessary to economize 
in the use of land, and in- (Continued on page 40) 


Last Link of World's Fastest Cable Laid 


hi 


Eight miles of 
heavily armored, 
tri - case shore - 
end cable being 
reeled off by 
hand from a big 
barge as it was 
towed out from 
the coast by a 
sea - going tug- 
boat 


At Left—Picture 

of cable ship 

"Colonia” laying 

deep sea section 

of the new per- 

malloy Atlantic 

cable—way out 

in the middle of De 

the briny deep ne EG 


Boat crew from cable ship "Colonia” clearing the buoy 
which marks end of shore section, preparatory to making 
final splice on new permalloy cable 


Floating air-tight barrels buoy up the big talking rope on its half-mile journey from the barge to landing at Rockaway 
Beach, Long Island 
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Ask Bill—He Knows 


A Column of Questions From the Thrifty Answered By Our Expert 


WITH the idea in mind that many of the questions which are continually being asked Mr. W. A. Schnedler of 
Broadway about thrift might be of interest and possible benefit to our readers, the Western Electric News has 
made arrangements to print selected questions and answers which seem to have broad application. 


If you have any questions of this character, send them to the Western Electric News. 


Simply use the Com- 


pany Mail—Western Electric News, 195 Broadway Mail. The News will turn over the questions to Mr. Schnedler 


who will answer them to the best of his ability. 


Your questions need not be signed unless they are of a personal nature. 
answer your questions direct and they will not be printed in the News. 


treated confidentially. 
WOULD like to adopt some sort of a savings 
/ plan which will enable me to give my boy a col- 
lege education. He is only a year old; there- 
fore I have a long time in which to accumulate the 
necessary funds. What plan would you suggest for 
this purpose? 
- If you will subscribe for three shares of A. T. & T. 
Stock under the Employees’ Plan and if, when you re- 
ceive your dividends, you will deposit them in a sav- 
ings bank until they amount to enough to buy addi- 
tional shares at the market price, you will be able to 
accumulate a fund of about $4,000 in 18 years, pro- 
vided of course that the dividends continue to be at 
least $9.00 a year. 

If you will ask your supervisor to let you see a 
copy of the Thrift Handbook, you will find a chart un- 
der Section 4 showing how your $9.00 a month will 
grow under this plan. Under Section 9 of this book 
you will find this plan outlined in greater detail. 

I have a wife and two young children. I carry 
$5,000 worth of insurance and my A. T. & T. Stock 
and other investments amount to $3,000. If I should 
be taken from my family, does the law provide that 
my wife will inherit my entire estate? 

If your wife is named as beneficiary in your insur- 
ance policy then the $5,000 will be paid to her. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Stock and other in- 
vestments are considered as Personal Property and 
would have to descend according to the statute law 
of the state having jurisdiction, unless a will is exe- 
cuted, in which case the property would descend 
according to the provisions of such will. In the State 
of Illinois no will having been executed, 1/3 of the 
Personal Property would go to your widow and the 
remaining 2/3 to your children. If your children are 
still minors at the time of your death, then their share 
of your personal property must be held in trust until 
they are of age. Your widow, or such other person 
as may be appointed their guardian, can, with the ap- 
proval of the Court, use a part of their share for 


In case they are, Mr. Schnedler will 
Personal questions will, of course, be 
—The Editors. 


their education and maintenance. However, in such 
case a careful record of how these funds were used 
must be kept and a report made to the court. 

Information regarding the making of a will is be- 
ing prepared and will soon be included in the Thrift 
Handbook. Ask your supervisor to let you see this 
information. 

To what extent are our employees taking ad- 
vantage of our present thrift plans? 

At July 1, 1926, the total deductions from pay un- 
der the A. T. & T. Stock Plan, The Employees’ Sav- 
ings Plan and the Hawthorne Building and Loan were 
at the rate of more than $15,000 a day and, when one 
takes into consideration that this does not include the 
amount our employees are putting into homes, life 
insurance and other investments, it indicates that 
many of our employees are on the road to financial 
independence. 

I live in the suburbs and have a savings account at 
a local bank where I personally know the vice- 
president who gives me advice occasionally along 
financial lines and who has helped me to get a loan 
through the bank. Should I enroll in the Company 
Savings Plan and drop my local account? 

One of the advantages of the Employees’ Savings 
Plan is that deposits are made regularly each pay 
day, whereas, when an employee handles his own sav- 
ings account, he is likely to find that it is not always 
convenient to go to his bank when he receives his pay. 
If you find that you are an exception to this rule and 
that you are making your deposits regularly, then I 
can see no reason for making a change. However, if 
your bank book shows the contrary, then it is for you 
to decide whether it would be a greater advantage 
to you to accept the Company’s service and have your 
deposits made regularly or for you to retain the per- 
sonal contact with your local bank official, taking into 
consideration of course that the officials of the bank 
in which the Company deposits employees’ saving's 
are also able and willing to render personal service. 


SAVING NECESSARY TO GROWTH 


If no one had ever produced more than he consumed, we would still be in the primitive state. 
The more we save and invest the more and larger industries there will be. 

The more and better industries, the more employment. 

The more employment, the greater should be our savings and investments. 

This is the way we have developed and prospered. 

Are you contributing to this development and prosperity? 


—W. A. Schnedler of Broadway. 


Here's a picnic- 
ture of Chicago 
Telephone Pio- 
neers in the 
midst of their 
annual outing at 
Erhardt's Grove 
in Park Ridge. 
Over 3,000 mem- 
bers and friends 
of Theodore N. 
Vail Chapter 
turned out to the 
picnic and by 
the kindness 
of a sympathetic 
weather man 
were permitted a 
whole day of fun 


Her racket an- 
noys, declare her 
opponents. Miss 
Betty Prender- 
gast, member of 
the Merchandise 
Girls’ tennis 
team, is the new 
Hawthorne Wo- 
men’s tennis 
champion. Miss 
Prendergast 
wrested the title 
from Mrs. Mabel 
Johnston, thrice 
Works champ, in 
the hardest 
fought games 
ever played for 
the title 


Hawthorne Happenings 
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And here is an- 
other new Works 
champion, H. J. 
Bedard of the 
Technical 
Branch, premier 
golfer. To be ac- 
curate about it, 
“Hec” is not ex- 
actly new as a 
champion, 
either, for he 
held the title in 
1920 and 1921. 
After five years 
he staged a 
come - back, 
snatching 
the laurels from 
V. Fischer, last 
year’s champ 


This tribe of Flat-Head Indians swept down on 
Hawthorne from the rodeo at Grant Park one 
noon-hour recently and entertained with war- 
whoop, song and dance, to the delight of the 
palefaces 


In the circle, we have one of the bucks un- 
leashing his war-whoop into the micro- 
phone, where it was amplified to such 
fearsome volume that it took three 
hours to uncurdle the blood of a man 
who heard it four miles away 


(Below) While spending their va- 
cations at the Eleanor Camp at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., these young 
ladies worked up an appetite by 
circling Lake Geneva on their 
own power, a distance of 33 miles. 
A group of 100 girls started in the morning and at nightfall 
these two young ladies walked into camp at the head of the 
scant dozen who finished. At the left is Miss Eleanor 
Schneider, of Inspection Stenographic Department, and at 
the right Miss Louise Van Der Meeren, of Machine Switch- 
ing Department 


These two blue-ribbon babies were prize winners 
in the perfect-baby contest held during the Greater 
Cicero Pageant and Trade Exposition. At the top 

we proudly present Carl Gelnn Reichert, lst prize 

winner in the one-to-two-year-old class, son of Carl 

C. Reichert, of Machine Cost Reduction Department, and 

Mrs. Leona Reichert, a former employee of the Merchandise 

Branch. In the high chair the young miss with the wistful eyes 

is Miss Doris Theresa Diener, who annexed loving cup, blue rib- 

bons and a bank account by being the most perfect baby under one year 
of age. Miss Diener’s proud father, John Diener, works in the Protec- 

tor Block and Message Register Assembly Dept. and her mother, formerly Miss Dorothy Pesch, is an ex-member of Dept. 7154 
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Common Sense as Applied to Colds and Influenza 
By Dr. C. H. Watson of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


the common cold. Doctors don’t know the 

cause of influenza or grippe. And remember 
that these are just two of a very considerable num- 
ber of diseases, the cause of which still remains, in 
spite of untiring research, among the mysteries of the 
world about us. 

If we do not know the cause of a disease, how can 
it be avoided? That does sound like a paradox. We 
do know this, however, that both the common cold 
and influenza appear in a final analysis to be germ 
diseases. If these germs were big enough to be 
picked up like ants or flies whenever a person caught 
a disease, we could squeeze them one by one and 
finally after the last 
had been well flat- 
tened, a person would 
be free of that partic- 
ular kind of germ. We 
can't do that, so we 
have to apply to the 
problem of a cold or 
influenza, the same 
general answer that 
we apply to germ dis- 
eases: that is, we 
should do our best and 
should teach others to 
do their best to avoid 
all germs good, bad 
and indifferent, not 
caring whether they 
cause smallpox, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, 
typhoid, pneumonia, 
grippe or cold. 

Let’s try to avoid all 
of them. What can 
we do? 

First—Close up and 
remove the avenues of 
entrance, that is, the 
breaks in the surface 
of the body, or in the lining of the mouth, throat and 
intestines, whereby germs enter the blood. There are 
certain things we can do here. When teeth are dis- 
eased, where there are dead teeth with root canal fill- 
ings, where the tonsils are enlarged and people have 
sore throats, the sockets of the teeth and the surfaces 
of such tonsils provide wide open doorways whereby 
germs can enter the blood. These things may be hard 
to find out unless you go to your family physician and 
have that periodic health examination which will un- 
cover these impairments and on his advice have them 
corrected. You will thus shut the doors whereby the 
germs of cold and influenza and other diseases gain 
entrance. 

Second—We can prevent germs coming in contact 
with our bodies. That means avoid contact with other 
people known to have disease or who look as if they 


Br don't know all about the causes of 


If these germs were big enough to be picked up like ants or flies 

whenever a person caught a disease, we could squeeze them one by 

one and finally, after the last had been well flattened, a person 
would be free of that particular kind of germ 


might have disease. See if we can't keep from herd 
ing together too closely while coming to work. Get: 
few more inches between you and the next fellow sc 
that when he coughs and sneezes he does not add his 
germs to your own burden of germs. It is a good 
plan to bathe regularly, but the parts which we want 
to bathe often and more often are the hands. They 
are the carriers of countless germs. Always wash the 
hands before eating. Try to avoid handling, as much 
as possible, the things which other people have 
handled and after handling them, before getting the 
hands to the face, mouth or nose (and everybody does 
these things more often than they should) wash the 
hands. Try, as far as possible, to see that foods and 
food utensils have 
been properly cleaned 
after others have used 
them. k7 

We have in the 
above mentioned para- 
graph stated the com: 
mon sense, self-evi- 
dent ways of avoiding 
germs. _ 

The third and last 
means of avoiding 
colds and influenza 
and other diseases is 
to keep the body re 
sistance at the highest — 
point possible. It isa | 
queer thing, but we 
medical folks find that 
most people when they 
catch a cold or start 
an attack of influenza 
need a dose of castor 
oil, and very often af: 
ter this is taken the 
early cold and its 
friendly companion in- 
fluenza start to dis- 
appear. | 

People catch cold more readily when they are tired 
and when they have not had sufficient sleep and rest. 
Sleep is one of the chief restorers of bodily resistance 
against disease. We find, too, that many people who 
get colds and influenza don't make use of their oppor- 
tunities for getting out in the fresh air and sunlight 
as often as they should. Fresh air and sunlight are 
potent sources for building up the resistance of the 
body against disease. As the cold days come on We 
need clothing in sufficient amount to keep us warm. 
That does not mean that we need to load on severa! 
extra inches of body covering, but during cold 
weather the body should not be allowed to lose its 
heat as fast as it does in the warm days of summer. 
Loss of body heat and chilling contribute to the 
causes which underlie the common cold and influenza. 
Aside from the waste sub- (Continued on page 40) 
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Philadelphia Again Home of First Exhibit 


Replica of Display of "76 in Glass Case in Telephone Theatre at Sesqui-Centennial 


delphia in 1876 to commemorate one hundred 

years of national life, that Alexander Graham 
Bell exhibited the primitive telephone apparatus that, 
when demonstrated to some visiting scientists after 
weeks of public apathy, brought forth from one the 
astonished exclamation, “The most wonderful thing 
I have seen in America.” 

A duplicate of this exhibit of the youthful Bell is 
displayed to-day in a glass case at the entrance of a 
building within the Palace of Liberal Arts No. 1 at 
the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. Op- 
posite this exhibit is another glass case in which is 
mounted a model of a modern central office, with min- 
iature operators at their switchboard positions, and 
other details perfectly 
reproduced in wood 
and clay. 

The building is the 
exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System, 
and was erected by 
the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company to commem- 
orate the progress of 
the telephone since its 
first public exhibition 
at the previous Expo- 
sition. 

It is actually a tele- 
phone theatre, for the 
interior consists of an 
auditorium in which 
an exhibition is given 
continuously from 10 
a.m. to 5 p. m., with 
an intermission for lunch. Facing the stage, which 
is equipped with curtains and footlights, are seats 
for 210 visitors. The floor over the entrance 
has a booth containing two moving picture projec- 
tors, a power room, a manager’s room, and two bal- 


I was at the Centennial Exposition, held at Phila- 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Watson and President Kinnard, of the 
Pennsylvania Company, examining one of the exhibits in the loggia 
of the Telephone Theatre, Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


conies for an overflow of visitors or invited guests. 

The first half of the hour’s program is devoted to 
the showing of moving pictures that depict incidents 
in telephone history and tell of some important devel- 
opments in the telephone art. Two of the films are 
talking moving pictures. One is of Thomas A. 
Watson, who describes his experiences as Dr. Bell’s 
assistant in the early experiments, and the other con- 
trasts the noisy operating room and crude apparatus 
of the eighties, when boys were operators, with the 
central office of the present. Following the showing 
of these films, a switchboard demonstration is given 
by employees of The Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania. 

The daily attendance at the telephone theatre is 
approximately 2,000. 
Visitors are given, as 
they pass out, a souve- 
nir that has the ap- 
pearance of a section 
of telephone cable, and 
that proves to be a 
cardboard cylinder 
containing a booklet, 
“Fifty Years of Tele- 
phone Progress”. A 
visitors’ book has been 
provided in which 
many, while register- 
ing, have expressed 
their appreciation of 
the exhibit, and some 
have referred to their 
attendance at the Ex- 
position of 1876. 

The building, which 
measures 77 feet long 
by 34 feet wide, was designed by Mr. John T. 
Windrim, architect, of Philadelphia. It is in charge 
during the exposition of Mr. George W. Peck, of the 
American Company’s Department of Development 
and Research. 


A FLASH FROM FLORIDA 


AP the NEWS was struggling to press word was received from W. E. Gathright, Manager of the Atlanta House, 


giving a general idea of the devastation wrought by the hurricane in Florida. 
Telephone and Telegraph Company escaped serious injury. 
i The underground equipment was intact, but the aerial plant was 


seriously damaged except in some spots by rain. 
damaged to a considerable extent. 


All employees of the Southern 
The central office plant in the stricken area was not 


The Atlanta House was shipping a number of carloads of poles from Jacksonville and 250,000 pounds of con- 


struction material, including copper wire. 


Hawthorne had been asked to ship thirty-six reels of 28,000 feet of 
quadded cable to replace a section of the Lakeworth-Miami toll line. 


The Telephone Company had not been able 


to give an estimate of the material needed as they were turning their attention to repairing the damage temporarily 


with the material available. 
through to Miami, but it was hopelessly deluged with telegrams, both incoming and outgoing. 
worse a hurricane blew through south Georgia the afternoon before and there was only one circuit open between 


Atlanta and Jacksonville. 


At the time the Atlanta telegram was sent a temporary telegraph line was working 


To make matters 


The people at the Atlanta House were busily engaged in supplying the Telephone Com- 


pany with emergency equipment and getting way cleared for the rush service when the telephone people are able 


to begin ordering equipment. 


Word was also received from the Graybar Company and the Installation Department that their personnel had all 


been accounted for. 
broken windows. 


The only property loss of the Graybar was a part of the roof of the Miami House and some 


Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 


EVENTY-ONE delegates of the Associated Companies in 

the Bell System, including twelve women representatives 
from the Western Electric Company, attended from Septem- 
ber 8 to 17, the second General Health Course Conference 
held at Camp Sherwood, the vacation camp of the New York 
Telephone Company, Warwick, N. Y. 

Fourteen thousand women in the Bell System completed the 
Health Course which was offered to employees last winter for 
the first time. In the Western Electric Company classes were 
formed at a number of Distributing Houses, in the Installation 
Department and at 195 Broadway. This year similar classes 
will be organized at Hawthorne, Kearny and at other Distri- 
buting House centers. 

The Conference at Warwick devoted most of its sessions to 
a critical analysis of the experiences of last year, with some 
time given to a study of teaching methods. 

Among the speakers were E. K. Hall, Vice President of the 
A. T. & T. Company; Dr. George Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor of 
Public Health, Columbia University. 


AP Sixth Annual Outing of the Chicago Graybar Chapter 
of the Uplift League was held recently at the Oak Hills 
Golf Club and was attended by sixty of the order. Many were 
there who never before had been on any of the pilgrimages 
attended and to them the exhibition of real fellowship was 
particularly impressive. 

The main affair of course was the Golf Tournament. Forty- 
eight players participated and a surprising low set of scores 
was turned in. Interest centered around the match between 
Mort Moren, the Big Bertha of the Service Department, and 
Claire Olmstead, the Old Master of the Sales organization. It 
was the Sporting Editor’s privilege to play in the foursome 
with these two stars and some real golf was exhibited. Moren 
had trouble figuring the greens and Olmstead finally emerged 
victor by the slim margin of 2 strokes, but it was a tight 
match and each of the contestants played up to his reputation. 

The Uplifter Championship was won by B. S. Culp with a 
net score of 72. The prizes for this event were a trip to Haw- 
thorne with all expenses paid, the Uplift Cup and a sweater 
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Representing Western Electric at the General Health Course Conference were: 


York; Miss C. Stebbins, 


and socks donated by the manager. Numerous other prizes 
donated by friends or purchased out of the League funds were 
awarded. 

After the Tournament, dinner was served and a rousing time 
ensued. Jerry Hogan, the life of every party, was pressed into 
service as song leader and his enthusiasm compensated for any 
lack of vocal ability. Prizes were awarded and Sales Manager 
Gleason delivered the address of the evening. The party broke 
up about 9:00 o’clock but many of the brothers lingered until 
the late hours, watching the weird antics of a pair of cubical 
dominoes as manipulated by Wm. Weiss. 


LANCHE BLACKWELL, of the San Francisco Graybar 
House, was the plucky “Kid” member of a hiking club of 
14 who recently covered 150 miles in the High Sierras. It is a 
marvelous land of peaks that have been chipped and chiseled 
by the weather of untold centuries, of noble trees that thin 
out to the weird witches of the timber line, of lakes that gleam 
in the distance like splintered diamonds, and of turquoise skies 
and their cloud armadas. 

There is something in these windy uplands that cleanses 
one’s soul. Our company recently asked for a 200 word story 
on “How to Spend a Vacation.” Blanche could save 196 words 
out of the 200 by saying: “In the High Sierras!” 


JE ON conversation between subscribers and opera- 
tors has shown a declining tendency in this country in 
recent years. The downward trend is in part due to the in- 
creasing installation of the machine-operated instrument. In 
China, however, such conversations over the telephone have 
reached such proportions that they have interrupted business 
communication. 

As a result the telephone company serving Hong Kong re- 
cently issued the following notice: “Chinese telephone sub- 
scribers who flirt over the wires with the telephone girls more 
than three times will have their numbers cancelled.” 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger—March 15, 1926. 
(Sent in by Division 3 Installation) 


(Upper Line) W. H. Quirk, New 


Cleveland; Miss H. Montgomery; New York; Miss C. B. Turner, Hawthorne; Dr. C. H. 


Watson, of the A. T. & T. Co.; Miss D. Hart, Los Angeles; Miss R. I. Stone, Hawthorne; Miss C. S. Brennan, Chicago; 
Loe Line) Miss M. B. Kieswetter, Kearny: Miss M. F. Kerrins, Hawthorne; Miss I. E. sagt Philadelphia; Miss 


L. M. Sherwood, Boston; Miss R. Talbot, Kearny; and Miss A. Gerecke, 


New York. Mr. J. B. Gibson, Safety and 


Health Director, New York, was also present 


Bearcats in kitten ball—Minneapolis House team swung 
the bat for a 1000 per cent return and championship of 
Industrial Division of the city's Commercial League. 


(Oval) Whenever W. M. Dickenson takes out his new 

watch which W. E. Gathright is here presenting to 

him, on behalf of the Atlantic Organization, he will 

recall the good time had in the southern city which 
he now is leaving 


ru 
Judged the most beautiful 
Indian maiden in the North- 
west, this copper-colored 
citizen was crowned Princess 
America at the Indian Con- 
gress held in Spokane 


a 


Idyls of New Haven Distributing House indolently idling away the flitting noon- 
day minutes on the flowerly lawn in front of the House 
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Graybar bathing beauties in a sales Minne- A view of the main camp in the 
sota. Feasting your eyes from left to right they are A. Venie, F. J. Radeck, L. E. stadium at the Indian Congress 
Luckman, E. J. Aubrecht, F. J. Lung, and L. E. Furber in Spokane 
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Rn Western Electric 


O brilliant that it almost eclipsed former occasions, this 

year’s edition of the Atlanta outing and barbecue was made 
even more scintillating by an imposing array of guests and a 
crowd of over 700 hunger-hugging barbecuers. 

Chief among the guests were F. B. Gleason, F. H. Leggett, 
and A. E. Kidd of the Installation Department; and President 
Ben S. Read, and C. O. Bickelhaupt of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. The guests of the Installation Department 
and of Graybar Electric were drawn from the Telephone Com- 
pany and from the Long Lines Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, as well as from the friends 
of employees of all four Companies. 


The high point of the day was the presentation by F. B. 
Gleason of a Theodore N. Vail medal to J. M. Hay for his “in- 
itiative and courage, believed to have resulted in the saving 
of two human lives.” Following the presentation, F. H. 
Leggett voiced the pride of the Telephone Sales Department 
in the honor paid for the first time to one of its members and 
Ben S. Read, President of the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company added the congratulation of his Company, 
finding especial pride because of the fact that Hay’s father, 
John C. Hay, has for many years been Traffic Manager of the 
Southern Bell Company at New Orleans. 


_ An early inspection of the barbecue pit made mouths water, 
for the preparation of the meat had begun the previous day, con- 
tinued throughout the night, and was already reaching that de- 
gree of spicy, tender deliciousness which permits no comparison. 


Straightway all athletic 
contestants got down to 
work to win mammoth appe- 
ties and first prizes—if 
possible. At least a hundred 
players and dubs teed off 
on a sporty nine hole golf 
course which had been es- 
pecially prepared for the 
day. W. P. Sewell won first 
prize, a Magregor driver, 
while W. E. Gathright as 
second prize winner proudly 
stowed away a new mashie 
niblick in his bag. Mr. 
Gleason and Mr. Leggett 
representing the North, de- 
feated Mr. Hansberger and 
Mr. Mason, South, in the 
special matches, and carried 
back to New York a hand- 
some loving cup as a trophv. 
W. E. Gathright, W. P. 
Sewell, and A. C. Allen, 
comprising the Stores De- 
partment, defeated Mr. Mit- 
chell’s Installation team, 
obtaining one leg on another 
cup which will be the object 
of further competition. 


Afterthe tournaments 
came the marathons with 
the 25 yard dash for boys 
and girls up to 10 years, 


won by Henry Philler, while vo CS aS Pa i d 
Ted Landgraf won the 50 2, OF. tn My ll Å å 

yard dash. In the sack race ee me 
for ladies, Mrs. M. E. Å — gere de 


Meyers ended first, while in 
the three legged races first 
prizes went to Miss Flour- 
noy and Mr. Cawthen. 
George Therrell ran away 
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STEPS IN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 31) 

stead of one and two-story buildings scattered about, as in 
small villages, we find clusters of twenty and thirty-story sky- 
scrapers. | 

Summarizing, then, we see that (1) men can pay rent: be- 
cause land is productive; (2) they must pay rent because the 
amount of good land is limited; and (3) the amount they pay 
will be governed by the extent to which the land in question 
aids production over and above the land which is “marginal” 
— that is, land which is so unproductive and undesirable that ` 
people will pay nothing for its use. 


COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO COLDS AND 
INFLUENZA 


(Continued from page 36) 
stances that accumulate in the bowel and cause lowered resist- 
ance, there are other waste substances formed in the body due 
to its activity and they in turn tend to lower resistance. We 


can lessen their effect and cause their elimination by drinking 
a sufficient amount of water, not less than seven glasses a day 
and preferably ten or even twelve. 

Faulty eating contributes its share in the lowering of the 
resistance of the body against disease. 
stuffed up. 


Don’t overeat and feel ` 
Don’t undereat and still feel ravenously hungry. — 

People should: eat fresh 
green vegetables at least 
once a day—spinach, cab- 
bage, lettuce, turnips, car- 
rots, etc.,—things which 
have been growing in the 
sun and which also have 
bulk enough to stimulate 
the bowels and keep things 
moving along. 

Some people need more 
meat than other people, de- 
pending on the amount of 
physical energy used in 
their jobs, but what we have 
said about vegetables applies 
to all. Fresh fruits ripened 
in the sun and stewed fruits 
give something to the body 
which helps maintain resist- 
ance. Have your desserts 
well cooked and as often as 
possible have them contain 
in part at least cooked fruits. 

People who worry and al- 
low the cares of their busi- 

` ness or family to constitute 

a mental burden are liable 

to have poor resistance 

against disease. It is easy 
to say “don’t worry.” Keep 
your mental state happy, 
joyful and care free. This 
is sometimes hard to do, but 
everyone who is thinking 
about avoiding the common 
cold and influenza should 
PNG endeavorto have mental 
hæs a ees health and a wholesome out- 
og Å look on life. 

Most of the things men- 
tioned have to do with dis- 
ease prevention and are 
known to everyone. They 
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from a big field in the 100 
yard dash for men, and also 
took first place in the run- 
ning broad jump. Arthur 
Hooten took first prize in 
the high jump and S. K. 
Johnson took the fancy div- 
ing and 50 yard swim for 
men. A horde of ravenous 
appetites was developed by 2 
o’clock and the demolition of 
the savory meat, real Bruns- 
wick stew, potato salad and 
all the other delectables 
continued with unlimited 
success until all hunger had 
been appeased. 


What will probabiy constitute the largest office building in 
the world is to bear the name Graybar, according to a 
statement recently made by Frank A. Ketcham, Executive 
Vice President of the Graybar Company. This announce- 
ment was made following the Graybar’s decision to lease 
the fifteenth floor of the new building. 


Located adjacent to the Grand Central Terminal between 
43d and 44th Streets and facing Lexington Avenue, the 
building will occupy over an acre and a half of ground 
and will be ready for occupancy May 1, 1927, at which 
time the Graybar Company will move to its new quarters. 
Taking its place in the class topped by the Woolworth, 
Equitable and General Motors buildings it will exceed them 
all in amount of available office space. The material going 
into the Graybar building rising thirty stories into the air 
will weigh, according to the engineers, a total of 221,000 tons. 


are so commonplace we are 
prone to forget them be- 
cause of their very sim- 
plicity. 

Thus you will see there 
are three great principles 
in avoiding colds and in- 
fluenza and many other dis- 
eases. First, we must see 
that the doors of entrance 
are shut, second, that we 
avoid germs as far as com- 
mon sense makes possible, 
and third, that we keep 
our body resistance to the 
highest point of efficiency 
through good health habits. 


SEPTEMBER'S 
LONG SERVICE HONORS 


Charles Effertz Louis J. Simon F. M. Carlin 
| Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Installation, Div. 3 
35 Years 45 Years 35 Years 
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Edw. Murphy 
Hawthorne 


James W. 
Johnston 


Broadway Mfg. 
30 Years 25 Years 
Ak å Henry Ott 

$ Hawthorne Mfg. 

på TA, 25 Years 
Elizabeth McCarville Jessie Mickey 
Hawthorne Mfg. Philadelphia House 

25 Years 25 Years 
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TWENTY YEARS 


Anton Schiff C. A. Neumann W. R. Johnson H. J. Springmeier James Olive ius rins 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. San Francisco House Cincinnati House Hawthorne M: 


D. S. Toole Louis Kempiners W. gera Christian A. Platz E. J. Por rten 
Installation Div. 1 Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg 
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At | AD 
C. A. Fredericks F. H. Ulrick Robert Hoag Axel Johnson A. L. see ard 
Installation Div. 1 Hawthorne Mfg. Installation Div. 1 Hawthorne Install. Philadelphia Shor 
Twenty Years 
Heinrick H. T. Piel, New York Distr....Sept. 4 A. H. Miller, Hawthorne Mfg........... Sept. 10 Kittie Halligan, Hawthorne Mfg.. Sept. 
James T. Griffin, 195 Bway—Staff Eng.. " 6 Charles Haberberg, Hawthorne Mfg.... 15 Ralph B. Monroe, 195 Bway—Accounting be 
Richard Katzel, Hawthorne Mfg........ oe an Frank Voboril, Hawthorne Mfg..... å t=” 
Vg 
Fifteen Years ve 
Hylton F. Dale, Omaha Distributing..... Sept. 4 John P. Kelly, Indianapolis Distr........ Sept. 12 John M. Rogers, Hawthorne Mfg........ Sept. | 
William D. Goode, Indianapolis Distr... " 6 Michael F. Travers, 195 Bway—Tele. Sales * 12 E. W. Vanderfield, Hawthorne Install.. må 
A. H. Marinier, Installation 5.......... så 6 Max Mandernach, Hawthorne Mfg...... * 13 William H. O'Toole, Hawthorne Mie SA 3 
Joseph S. Barron, Hawthorne Mfg....... s$ 7 Frank Tegmeyer, Hawthorne Mdse...... " la Ethel Sinclair, Hawthorne Mfg......... ` 
Fannie M. Clarke, San Francisco Distr.. * 8 John G. Lund, Hawthorne Installation.. * 15 Diadoto Cacciaglia, Hawthorne Siig. a 3 a 
James P. Aldworth, Hawthorne Pur.... "” 10 James P. Lafferty, 195 Bway—Accounting ae i Alfred A. Kelly, Kearny............ 2 
Homer S. Baker, Installation Hawthorne " 11 William Lope, New York Distr.......... " 18 D., G. Scrantom, Kearny............- 
G. I. Dillaplain, St. Louis Distr......... å Alexander Robertson, Installation Lo 3 
Ten Years , 
R. C. Fessenden, Hawthorne Mfg....... Sept. 1 Florence V. Bell, Hawthorne Install....Sept. 7 L. Osburn, Hawthorne Install..... -Sep DI 
Joseph Holup, Hawthorne Mfg.......... He l Elizabeth Culik, Hawthorne Mfg......... s i Mapei C. Peregrine, Hawthorne Install... 
Kitty Moore, Hawthorne Mfg............ l Nels M. Halvorsen, Hawthorne Mfg.... “ 7 L. Prucha, Hawthorne Mfg.... Torsen Ta 
G. Stuhlfauth, Hawthorne Mfg.......... Å | Sophie Holliday, Hawthorne Mfg....... va 7 C. E. J. Bahr, Hawthorne Mfg. E Pek. 
Herman E. Bagger, New York Distr..... y 2 Elsie Pick, Hawthorne Mfg.............. 5 7 Eklund, Hawthorne Mfg...... 
J. Wokas, Hawthorne Mfg............... dk 2 R. E. Prescott, Hawthorne Mfg.......... kr 7 Stellase Howlda, Hawthorne Mf; ig. ... +65 HO 
Gordon T. Boulter, Installation 1........ p 3 Laura Schumann, Hawthorne Mfg...... så 7 Walter Lohrentz, Hawthorne oss on 
Edward Solimine, Hawthorne Mfg...... 3 Charles H. Buehler, Hawthorne Mfg.... “ 8 Glen L. McKinley, Hawthorne Totali ÅR, 
Hubert E. Willson, Hawthorne Mfg.... + Carl F. Eisermann, Hawthorne Mfg..... ie 8 L. Cichon, Ha orne Mdse.........+++: 
dk Baleiko, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 5 Harry Johnson, Installation 6........... i 8 L. Colaneri, Installation 1....... Ja 
D. Ce M. Hoellerich, Hawthorne Mfg.... 5 (George C. Maag, Hawthorne Mfg....... ee 8 Charles H. Frank, Hawthorne Mfg.. 
ag ree ge, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 5 Henry M. Scheel, Hawthorne Mfg....... å 8 William C. Hitchcock, Hawthorne Mite. ar 
H. Hayek, Hawthorne MER EET 5 Lena M. Seghatti, Hawthorne Mfg...... <j 8 H. J. Monnett, Hawthorne ey Å 
Fred W. Landrebe, asthenia Madse:is 7 5 Julia Tarant, Hawthorne Mfg........... på 8 Edward Toman, Hawthorne oe 
Johan Pales, Hawthorne Mfg............ ig 5 0.0. Gullang, Hawthorne Mfg.......... 4 9 Peter Burnatowski, Hawthorne Mfg....- 
John P. Quillinan, Hawthorne Mdse.... " 5 Frank Jerka, Hawthorne Mfg........... j v Anna L. Komorous, Hawthorne Mfg..... 
Mathew Ryza, Hawthorne Mfg.......... å 5 R.O. Allen, San Francisco Distr......... x os DÅ Telle Kujawski, Hawthorne Mfg.....+. n 
William Swatek, Hawthorne Install..... s 5 P. H. Foran, Hawthorne Install......... såe John Gabrysh, Hawthorne Mfg........-. 
E. Watson, Installation S..rsesasi>eaasss x 5 Loretto Gorman, Hawthorne Mfg........ * M J. F. Hahn, Hawthorne Mfg..........-+ 
Viola Herholzer, Hawthorne Mfg........ i: 6 F. E. Krick, Hawthorne Install......... wa MG Anna Komrska, Hawthorne Mfg... | 
Julia L. Ivins, Hawthorne Mfg......... k 6 Alfred Kroupa, Hawthorne Install. s. JA Robt. F. Westerhausen, Hawthorne Mfg. 
Victor J. Muller, Hawthorne Mfg........ f 6 T. F. Moore, Hawthorne Mig. AIO 97 Katherine Bernas, Hawthorne Mfg.....- 
Stephan Polacek, Hawthorne Mdse...... 6 Anton M. Olsen, Hawthorne Mfg........ mA Ernest Brockie, Hawthorne Mfg...... e 
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Frank G. Estabrook, Installation 5...... Sept. 18 Charles Kleiner, Hawthorne Mfg....... Sept. 22 Mathew Andel, Hawthorne Mfg......... Sept. 27 
Hillard L. Estes, San Francisco Distr... * 18 John Sissulak, Hawthorne Mfg.......... ao ee Arno A. Berles, Hawthorne Mfg........ > <0 
Salvatore Larocco, Hawthorne Mfg..... *. 38 John J. Vanderpoel, Hawthorne Mig... * 22 Ernest R. Canning, Hawthorne Mfg..... ee 
Jay J. Sauer, Hawthorne Mfg........... =. % L. J. Bialo, Installation 1............... 198 Edward J. Foreit, Hawthorne Mfg...... dd i 
Carl E. Eklin, Hawthorne Mfg.......... SE | Friedrick C. Lampe, Hawthorne Mrg.... “ 24 Frank A. Frizzel, Hawthorne Mfg....... Ar OFF 
Veronica Fetinski, Hawthorne Mfg...... = D S. N. Morris, Hawthorne Contract Sales. * 24 Harry J. Furzland, Hawthorne Mfg..... se an 
C. Borst, Hawthorne Mfg............... S 26 James V. Curran, Hawthorne Mfg...... ~“ 25 Walker Hovey, Installation 3........... re 2T 
Frances M. Damski, Hawthorne Mfg..... 20 C. C. Hine, Hawthorne Mfg............. 25 Nick Iacobazzi, Hawthorne Mfg......... GE 
George J. Hanus, Hawthorne Mfg....... 20 Emma P. Kotnor, Hawthorne Mfg....... 25 Joseph G. Muller, Installation 1......... ED ur 
William H. Joyner, Hawthorne Install... ©“ 20 Henry G. Pagel, Hawthorne Mfg........ 25 Elwood Jennings, Installation 1......... Ea 28 
Willian J. McGee, Hawthorne Mfg..... " 20 Anton Prucha, Hawthorne Mfg.......... ` 25 Robert N. Manak, Installation 1......... 28 
Charles A. Melsheimer, Hawthorne Mfg. * 20 Joseph Share, Installation 1............. * 25 August S. Schreiber, Hawthorne Mfg.... ‘ 28 
Herbert R. Heymann, Hawthorne Mfg... " 2 Frank Sodoma, Hawthorne Mfg........ " 25 John B. Moe, Installation 10........... =+ 090 
Stanley J. Hofreiter, Hawthorne Install. * 21 James C. Svoboda, Hawthorne Mfg...... " 25 Joseph Novotny, Hawthorne Mfg........ v 29 
Albert C. Kenning, Hawthorne Mdse.... * 21 William A. Ewert, Hawthorne Mfg...... " 26 Prentice L. Wearly, Installation 5...... ev 39 
Albin E. Nelson, Installation 10........ e S2] Frank W. Fiala, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 26 Arthur Witt, Hawthorne Mfg........... “=. 99 
Edward J. Phillips, Hawthorne Mfg..... i DA Ewald E. Goehrke, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 26 H. A. Olmstead, Installation 1.......... S“ TS 
Agnes M. Reidy, Hawthorne Mdse...... ~~. JB Fred M. Ratke, Hawthorne Mfg......... < ee Raymond A. Smith, Installation 11...... w 25 


Changes in Organization 


F. H. Caestecker 


E. L. Johnson 


T. WEST has been appointed Stores Manager at 


J the Chicago House to succeed W. J. Spear, 
* deceased. 


| 


In the Graybar Company, F. H. 
Caestecker has been made Manager at Grand Rapids 
and A. Schwenck has been appointed Manager at 
Providence. E. L. Johnson has been made Manager 


at Davenport. 


J. T. West started as a student at Hawthorne in 
1910. After serving in the Cleveland Sub-Warehouse 
he was made Stores Manager of the Cleveland Ware- 
house in 1917. Two years later he became Stores 
Manager at the Cleveland House. He was transferred 
to the staff of the Chief Stores Manager at New York 
in 1924 and has now been appointed Stores Manager 
at Chicago. 

W. F. Caestecker started as a clerk in Chicago in 


HE new Louisville Branch House was officially opened in 

the presence of 75 guests of the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the Cincinnati and Suburban Bell 
Telephone Company and the Western Electric Company July 
21. The program began in the morning with an inspection of 
buildings and operations, followed by a luncheon at the Audu- 
bon Country Club. A golf tournament and a baseball game 
between Louisville and St. Paul occupied the afternoon. 

The Louisville warehouse supplants the Nashville warehouse 
which was discontinued the close of 1925. The new location 
resulted from studies which revealed that Louisville with 12 
railroads possessed better freight rates than Nashville with 
only 3 railroads. 

The new 2 story brick building of re-inforced concrete struc- 
ture contains 27,000 square feet of floor space, all of which 
is used by the Western with the exception of space on the 
second floor occupied by the Telephone Company for offices and 
an assembly room. The cable dock with 5200 square feet is 
adjacent to a private spur track which connects with the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

The Warehouse operations include, in addition to the distri- 
bution of materials, the stock of the local organization, and 


A. Schwenk 


1911. After a term in the Billing, Service and Cleri- 
cal Sales Departments he was made a salesman at 
Grand Rapids in 1921. He has now been appointed 
Manager at that house. 

A. Schwenck entered the Company as a salesman 
at Cincinnati in 1910 and was made Sales Manager 
at Grand Rapids. Later he was advanced to Manager 
of that house and has now been transferred to Provi- 
dence in the same capacity. 

E. L. Johnson started in the Educational Depart- 
ment at Hawthorne in 1911. After serving in the 
Service Department he was made a salesman at Mil- 
waukee in 1914. He was transferred to Davenport 
as Sales Manager in 1924 and has now been ap- 
pointed Manager of that house. 


service on direct shipments, with the exception of lead covered 
cable and central office equipment, in the states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. A recovery shop is also operated which is 
handling at present only minor repairs. The scope of shop 
operations will be enlarged as the demand increases. 

With the new garage of the Telephone Company adjacent 
to the Warehouse the trucks are loaded directly from stock, 
which has enabled the Telephone Company to discontinue its 
local storeroom. 

Representatives of the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company at the formal opening included Vice Presi- 
dents C. O. Bickelhaupt and Leland Hume; J. E. Warren, Gen- 
eral Plant Manager, and G. K. Selden, Superintendent of 
Buildings, Supplies and Motor Vehicles; C. F. Craig, Division 
Plant Superintendent of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company represented his Company, while from the Cincinnati 
and Suburban were L. C. Rowland, Chief Engineer, and T. C. 
Reed, Superintendent of Plant. Western Electric officials in- 
cluded F. B. Gleason, F. H. Leggett and A. E. Kidd. W. E. 
Gathright, Manager, and B. N. Hansberger, Stores Manager, 
acted as hosts. 
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ARTIFICIAL WEATHER DRIES HAWTHORNE’S 


LUMBER 
(Continued from page 17) 

after leaving these louvers, travels up the “A” shaped flue in 
the load of lumber, which acts as 
directs its flow across both surfaces of the boards. In pass- 
ing through the pile of lumber, the air carries the heat with it, 
and as it evaporates the moisture from the lumber it cools. 
It" will, therefore, be evident that in addition to the necessity 
for a uniform and positive circulation it is also necessary that 
the air should not be in contact with the lumber too long, 
since it will drop in temperature and lose its drying power. 

In this type of kiln the air travel is at a minimum, as it has 
to travel only over one-half the width of the load and in con- 
tact with the lumber less than 3% feet. Lumber in the center 
of the load receives precisely the same degree of heat and 
moisture as the outside tiers. 

As the air leaves the outer sides of the pile it is drawn 
down through the space between the loads of lumber to the 
return duct openings, which are adjustable for equal flow of 
air back to the operating units. 

The air is continually being recirculated back to the appa- 
ratus units for reconditioning and during this process the fan 
builds up a slight atmospheric pressure which insures a uni- 
form temperature throughout the kiln and a slight flow of air 
out of the roof vents. It is necessary to discharge a small 
amount of air to the outside during the drying process to carry 
away excess moisture and keep the recirculation system in bal- 
ance. Fresh air is taken into the heater casing through a 
small adjustable fresh-air inlet. 

Each kiln is equipped with a temperature-humidity recorder- 
controller which might be termed a manufacturer of weather 
for the kiln. This instrument not only automatically controls 
the correct amounts of heat and humidity carried in the kilns 
at all times, but keeps a continuous visible record of these 
conditions, over a 24 hour period. All the controlling apparatus 
is located in the operating room with the exception of the wet 
and dry bulb thermometers, which measure the temperature 
and humidity in the kiln. 

By setting two small levers on a chart at any desired tem- 
perature and humidity, air at 15 pounds pressure is released 
by the expansion and contraction of the substance in the bulbs 
to operate diaphragm valves on both the heater and humidifier 
steam lines. Should the heat or humidity tend to rise above 
or fall below the amount set on the chart the valves are closed 
or opened automatically to maintain the correct conditions. 

To offset any possibility of the highly humidified air in the 
kilns escaping into the adjacent lumber storage areas, each 
kiln is equipped with specially constructed large swinging re- 
frigerator-type doors. These doors are filled with granulated 
cork and made fire and acid proof by a covering of sheet copper. 

The new kilns have been in operation long enough to produce 
approximately 2,000,000 board feet of dried lumber which meet 
the exacting requirements of our product of stability, appear- 
ance, and freedom from tendencies that might result in ulti- 
mate dissatisfaction when put into service. 


INSTALLATIONITES WIN HAWTHORNE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(Continued from page 18) 


ball so did the Champions, but if the opponents made things 
look like a ball game, the Installers always played ball with 
them. A strong pitching staff and a batting order that would 
make even Walter Johnson look to his deliveries with care, 
proved a combination too powerful for the rest of the League. 

The Technical Engineers, who finished second to Installa- 
tion, and who also finished second last year, were a scrappy 
outfit, lacking somewhat in two important departments. There 
was plenty of quality in the pitching staff, but it consisted of 
only two moundsmen and they had to stand the brunt of 15 
battles. Also some of the most dangerous hitters in the league 
wore the red skypieces of the Techs, but they were so few in 
number that there usually was a weak hitter up when bingles 
meant runs. 

The fans in general seem to think that “the breaks” favored 
Installation, but if the Installers got any breaks, they de- 
served them, for every memher of the team fought all the way. 
It was Installation’s added “punch,” not the “breaks,” that put 
the team over. 

Not a small part of the winners’ spirit was undoubtedly due 
to the support they received. At every game, loyal Installation 
rooters filled the grandstands and used persuasion, thought- 
transference, psychology, hypnotism and their lungs to put 
spirit into the team and apparently at least three of their 
methods worked. 
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THE NEW CABLE RACK 
(Continued from page 21) 


Approximately twenty miles of cable rack is used annugll 
Without standardized racks the Editing Department had tor TE 
vide shop information for small units of cable racks eaciig 
which consisted of many special sections. Since the cable rack 
can now be standardized and stocked, racks can be orde 
without shop editing. 

The new racks having. no uprights, riveted straps, pater 
rods nor studded nuts, the number of parts is greatly redug 
Thus there will be a large saving in material costs which SR 
also reduce internal and external transportation charges. å 

The installer will be grateful for the simplification of aff 
racks, before the adoption of the new type, the cable rag 
were sometimes like a series of antlers or stockades plat 
close to the ceiling through which the installer laboriously na 
to thread the various cables. 

Time will be saved in pulling in cables with the upri Ju 
removed. With many projecting iron bars disposed of, whe 
men new to the work are engaged, less minor injuries shoyi 
be recorded. Thus unwittingly the ideas incorporated intogġii 
new design of cable rack will contribute to the safety camp ton 

Thousands of pounds less of iron, means less handling infg 
shops and with no forging required except in very spe 
cases, the Manufacturing Department will realize a saving 

The Engineering Department will profit because of I HUN 
standardization of complete cable rack equipment, enabli ig 
to dispense with many drawings, which of course, alwa 
quired considerable drafting work, supervision, and checkigg 
furnished for emergency requirements. 

The net result of all this engineering effort in which a ri 
ber of the best engineers and draftsmen cooperated has+bg 
to reduce the engineering and manufacturing costs forl 
ducing cable racks as well as to permit the earlier shipmentam 
cable racks to the job. 

It has relieved the installer of the necessity of huig 
through piles of cable rack to find the particular bend orss@ 
tion of cable rack required and has given him a freedom 
constructing the entire series of racks for an office which 
only be compared to the freedom enjoyed by the plumbé ril 
electrician in installing pipe or conduit. 

This simplified cable rack construction will create a nate 
appearance in the exchange because of the elimination of: 
merous iron projections formerly applied to cable racks. 4 

This new type of rack will be applied on all systems, ind 
ing Tool, Toll Test, Repeater equipments, No. 1-D, No. 97a 
11 and small multiple boards. q 


FISHING FOR DOLLARS 
(Continued from page 25) 


wide at the shore side. The fish come in with the tide £ I 
enter the trap at the back where they are marooned when 
tide goes out. The net extends from well above the water in 
down to the bottom. Ropes are fastened at the top so acc 
can be had to them when the trap is “pulled.” 

When we reached the trap the boat was anchored andiki 
men took the dories and went over to the trap,—one org 
men to a dory. They propelled the boat after reaching $ a 
trap by seizing the top of the net and pulling themselves al og 
At the stakes they stopped, untied the rope and pulled up 
lower side of the net. One man went inside the rectangle ag 
starting near the back pulled the lower edge of the net up 
his boat and went on around keeping the edge of the nét#@ 
the edge of his boat. This drove the fish’ over toward the a 
ner of the trap. Then the largest boat was brought in 28 
went to this corner and the lower edge of the net was pt fi 
up to this boat. As the net came near the surface there was 
flapping of fins and some of the fish jumped clear out fig 
water but not out of the net. Then by a dextrous pull att 
top side of the net the fish were flopped into the boat. .£ Hi 
fish jumped about the bottom of the boat throwing scale 
over everything and the squid, a cross between a fish and gå i: 
ness knows what, were squirting their inky fluid around 
one of the fishermen who happened to be in range had his 
front decorated. This haul was mostly butterfish wi nå 
sand sharks, a couple of nice sized sea bass and a large Bow 
thrown in. The next trap yielded butterfish too. And $} - 
dumping them in the boat with the others we turned 'omll 
toward Woods Hole and the market. After the fish hadifi 
sorted and weighed at the market and our host of the dagi 
pocketed his check for something over one hundred dolls 
started back across the sound for Lambert's Cove, ‘ot cdo 
ing point. On the floor of the car as we sped homew bet 
half dozen mackerel caught that morning which were 
hot from the oven that evening. LD 
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IT IS SO BROADENING 


T seems there were two 0 

men talking together in 

the smoking compartment 
of a Pullman car, and one said 
to the other, "Did you ever 
hear the oneabout.. .” No, 
that is another story. As a 
matter of fact this one begins 
the same way. 

“There is nothing like 
travel,” one man was saying, 
“to give a fellow a new point 
of view. Now, take back 
East, f’rinstance, everybody 
believes that there is no road 
like a concrete road. I always 
thought so myself. ‘Macadam 
is all right’ I always uster 
say, ‘but give me concrete 
every time. Yes, sir.’ Well, 
sir, that was before I laid eyes 
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on these Denver roads. Now, we ie Q One boy says tog 

I was driving up through the ==" HE > “My father has : 
mountains when I was there as SEER: "That's nothing,” con 
and the roads are nothing but reply, "my fathers | 


just crushed stone, but would you believe it, they are 
just as good as concrete. Yes, sir, just as good.” 

To this profound offering, the other man agreed. 

“But,” he added, "the folks that live in that town 
sure are a bunch of hicks. I asked a fellow on the 
street, I said ‘where is this place Pell’s where you get 
the sea-food,’ I said. ‘What place?’ he said. ‘Pell’s,’ 
I said. ‘Haven’t you ever heard of it?’ ‘Well, no, 
stranger,’ he says, ‘I can’t say I ever have, but then 
I’m not much interested in fish.’ Can you beat that 
for a hick?” 

His companion decided that he could not and smugly 
agreed that the great open spaces were, as far as he 
was concerned, places where men were yokels. Yet 
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these two shining repre T 
tives of New York—the ori 
nal Hicksville-on-the Huds OI 
—had doubtless in ihe oir t 
sent many an inquirer | aft 
the Flatiron Buil an in 
Broadway and Fort 
Street. 
Of course, if there i 
thing at all to be leart ned f 
travel, from contact with new 
customs and new pe eoples 
from study of other ı 
(which is vicarious ravel) 
is tolerance. What our 
try needs today even 
than it needs a “busines 
ministration” or a “goc 
cent cigar” is tolerance 
plenty of it. Into 
another word for childis 


Buick.” And because his father has a- large 
faster car, he somehow feels that he, too (tt houg 
even related by marriage to the car) i is supe 

One man says to another, “My town has 
twenty-story office building.” "That's not 
comes the reply, "my town has a twenty-six 
office building.” And because his town he 
and taller edifice (in the building of which 
merely by watching the erection of the fra 
during his lunch hour) he somehow feels tl ths 
is superior. Al 

It must make the gods laugh, if they ar are n 
busy fashioning new universes, to observe 
moment the boastfulness of their microbes. 
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George Mitchell, Auditor and also 
author of the "Big Little Railroad” 


As the office force these "Railroaders” do their part in running the engines 

while seated at their desks—probably not nearly so much fun as pulling 

down the throttle or letting off the steam in shrill whistles, but it's rail- 
roading just the same 


W. G; Ransom, 
the Railroad’s 
genial Superin- 

tendent 
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J. A. Carlson, Freight House Foreman, and his crew of checkers, stevedores and truckers. All less-car-load shipments, in 
and out of Hawthorne, are handled by these men. Mr. Carlson is third from right, front row 
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The Biggest Little Railroad in the World 


By George Mitchell, Auditor 


OME twenty-five years ago when it was decided to 
transfer the manufacturing activities of the 
Western Electric Company to Hawthorne, the 
question of freight switching was one of the prob- 
lems to be solved. Several railroads furnished 
facilities in the new locality, which was very favor- 
ably situated in regard to railway accessibility to 
all parts of the country, but this was not enough. 
The plan adopted by the 
Western Electric Company 
to handle the relations 
with the several railroads 
provided for the incorpo- 
ration and construction of 
a terminal railroad, the of- 
ficers of which would be 
required to shoulder the 
responsibilities for all of 
the transportation prob- 
lems of the new plant. 
The Manufacturers' 
Junction Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated on 
January 26, 1903, and con- 
struction was started 
shortly thereafter under 
the general supervision of 
W. R. Patterson who, 
as Plant Superintendent, 
also had charge of the in- 
itial construction of the 
Hawthorne Works. Imme- 
diate supervision of the 
railroad work was as- 
signed to Major Henry A. 
Rust, an experienced rail- 
road builder, and G. C. 
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Some of the people of the Mechanical Department group 

themselves around the front end of “Four Spot” for a 

S. C. Johannes may be seen in the center of the 
front row 


Hinckley, construction engineer. During the con- 
struction period, a mile and three-quarters of main 
track were built, extending from 15th Street on the 
north to 33rd Street on the south. Track connections 
were installed for interchange with the following rail- 
roads: Baltimore and Ohio Chicago terminal at 15th 
Street; Belt Railway Company of Chicago at 22nd 
Street; Chicago Burlington and Quincy at Ogden and 
48th Avenues: Chicago 
and Illinois Western Rail- 
way at 30th Street; and 
the Illinois Central Rail- 
road at 31st Street. In ad- 
dition to the main line, 314 
miles of sidings were built 
and a little over 4 miles of 
industrial tracks, making 
a total trackage of about 
91% miles. 

To acquire the right-of- 
way over streets and to 
make connections with 
other railroads, it was 
necessary to construct 
seven steel bridges or via- 
ducts with a total length 
of 1,120 feet. This was 
the most expensive item 
of construction, represent- 
ing an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $150,000. 

Besides its shiny new 
tracks, the infant M.J. 
was presented witha 
freight station, flanked 
with platform and con- 
crete driveway ; a five stall 


A quiet day in the “Outbound” freight-house where “trap” cars of less-car-load are daily loaded for movement to each 
trunk line in the Chicago switching district 
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round-house with turn-table; a concrete coal chute, 
and sand-house; a yard-master’s and weigh-master’s 
office with 100-ton track scale; a water tank and stand 
pipe; three locomotives; and 21 units of freight equip- 
ment. The initial outlay represented a cash expen- 
diture of approximately half a million dollars, not an 
exorbitant investment for even a small railroad, but 
one that was placed where it would do the most good. 

During the period from 1906 to 1916, the Manu- 
facturers’ Junction experienced all the usual difficul- 
ties with which a new railroad must contend, involv- 
ing rates, traffic agreements and differences with 
governmental organizations and connecting lines. 
There were dark days when these troubles seemed 
almost over-powering, but they were finally adjusted 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Then, just as everything was beginning to look 
rosy, along came the 
Federal Control Act of 
December 1917, a war- 
time measure by the 
provisions of which 
the Manufacturers’ 
Junction Railway was 
technically taken over 
by the Government on 
January 1, 1918. Six 
months later, it was 
released to its owners, 
together with the ma- 
jority of roads of sim- 
ilar size and character. 
At the termination of 
Federal control the 
rates were adjusted to 
compare with those of 
other lines, and the 
Company, following a 
reorganization in the 
spring of 1921, entered 


of the Manufacturers’ Junction was the sale of Loco- 
motive No. 1, affectionately known as the “‘One-Spot,” 
the first engine placed in service by the Company. She 
was a 40-ton affair with an appearance not unlike that 
of a small coffee-pot. In 1906 when first placed in 
service, she was a good little engine but toward the 
last she could not meet the demands that were made 
on her—not that she didn’t try. Envious of the larger 
engines, she would send up a big shower of cinders, 
spin her drivers and try to conceal her deficiency by 
making a big noise. But though the spirit was will- 
ing, the metal was weak, and in 1924, much to the 
regret of the old employees, who remembered her 
palmy days, she was sold “down the river.” 

The remarkable thing about this enlargement and 
rebuilding program is that it was carried through 
without the necessity of issuing new stock or placing 
a mortgage on the 
property. Temporary 
borrowings were re 
quired, of course, but 
these have all been re- 
paid out of earnings, 
and today the Manu- 
facturers’ Junction, 
unlike most railroads, 
is operating without 
the burden of a large 
funded debt. 

With the completion 
of the building pro- 
gram a freight solicit- 
ing campaign was 
started, particular at- 
tention being paid to 
outside” business, or 
freight shipped from, 
or consigned to, indus- 
tries other than the 
Western Electric Com- 


upon a more pros- Scale-House and Yard Office where cars are weighed and switching pany, for the Manufac- 
perous period of oper- orders received. “Nick” Schmit, yard master, is seated at the left turers’ Junction is an 


ation. 

As they are operated by human beings, it is natural 
that corporations have many human characteristics. 
For example, when circumstances will permit, they 
evidence a desire to improve their appearance. So it 
was with the M.J. During the lean period it had, 
figuratively, worn patches upon the seat of its pants, 
but it could now afford to don a new suit and do a 
little conservative strutting. New cars, new engines, 
and an additional locomotive crane were purchased; 
a modern machine shop and office building were con- 
structed; facilities for handling less-than-carload 
freight were enlarged and improved; new trackage 
was built, and all tracks, bridges, and buildings were 
placed in good operating condition. 

As a result, the M.J. now operates four switching 


locomotives, fifty cars and two locomotive cranes over 


approximately sixteen miles of track, and its build- 
ings have been extended and improved to comply with 
all modern requirements. Incidentally, its investment 
has now reached the respectable figure of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

A pathetic incident in connection with the growth 


industrial common 
carrier. To the layman be it known that a "common 
carrier” is a transportation organization that, under 
the law, must furnish transportation to all alik , 
regardless of ownership. An “industrial common car 
rier” is merely one that is owned by another separate 
industry, which is its principal patron. In the case 
of the M.J., this controlling industry is the Wester 
Electric Company. a 
We, of the M.J., are often asked to explain the 
reason for its operation as a common carrier. Why 
is it not operated for the exclusive use of the Wester 
Electric Company? The answer is simple. ilrqac 
terminal operation is an intricate and complicates 
procedure. Compared with long-haul or trunk-line 
operation the expense is large and the profits small. 
The trunk lines have a big job of their own and prefer 
not to burden themselves with the infinite details of 
terminal operation, but the work must be done and, 
having provided the facilities with which to do it, it 
is natural that the controlling industry should share 
them with the public. 
As a common carrier, theny much of the business of 
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the M.J. is supplying terminal service for various in- 
dustries in Cicero and the vicinity. 

At this point it might be well to compare present 
industrial conditions in the district with those obtain- 
ing at the date on which the Manufacturers” Junction 
was incorporated. At the time of our incorporation 
in 1908 Cicero boasted a population of 4,000. Most of 
the land was vacant and consisted of a low-lying 
prairie which, during the spring and fall, was gen- 
erally covered with water. The Hawthorne Works of 
the Western Electric Company were in process of con- 
struction. To the north, at Sixteenth Street and 
Laramie Avenue, was located the plant of the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Company, the oldest indus- 
try in the district, except the Dolese and Shepard 
stone quarry between Twenty-ninth and Thirty-third 
Streets on Forty-eight Avenue. 

This situation changed rapidly. In 1910 the popu- 
lation of Cicero had increased to 15,000 and in 1920 
to 50,000. The present population is estimated at 
70,000. Including the adjacent portion of Chicago 
and nearby suburbs, the entire territory served now 
has a population of not less than 200,000. 

It is the confident belief of those in closest touch 
with the situation that the Cicero industrial district 
will continue to grow for a great many years. The 
Manufacturers’ Junction, as in the past, will grow 
with it. Already there is talk of needed facilities and 
the time is not far off when further extensions will 
have to be made. 

Up to 1914 the increase in the number of indus- 
tries was gradual. In 1909 ten industries were using 
the Manufacturers’ Junction freight station; in 1914, 
27; in 1920, 75; and in 1925, 163. This increase has, 
of course, been reflected by a corresponding increase 
in freight house tonnage. While the freight station, 
located at Forty-eighth Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
Street, was constructed in 1906, it was not opened to 
the public until October 1, 1909. During the first 
year of operation 10,000 tons were handled. This in- 
creased to 26,000 tons in 1915, and in 1925 the less- 
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Phil Calabrese, track foreman, and his gang of pick-and- shovel experts pause long enough for a Photograpå, 
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than-carload tonnage had increased to more than 
78,000 tons, to handle which it was necessary to 
“work” 3,803 outbound and 7,630 inbound trap cars, a 
total of 11,433. 

The number of loaded cars moving over the Com- 
pany’s tracks has also substantially increased from a 
total of 10,000 cars in 1906 to 48,000 cars in 1925. 

The M.J. Railway is controlled by a body of nine 
directors, as follows: J. W. Bancker, W. H. DeWitt, 
Jr., C. G. DuBois, H. A. Halligan, E. S. Bloom, C. 
L. Rice, W. P. Sidley, C. G. Stoll, and A. L. Salt. 

The officers are C. G. DuBois, Chairman of the 
Board; J. W. Bancker, President; J. L. Kilpatrick, 
Vice-President in Charge of Engineering, W. H. 
DeWitt, Jr., Vice-President and General Manager in 
Charge of Operation, Maintenance, and Traffic; R. H. 
Gregory, Vice-President and General Auditor; W. P. 
Sidley, General Counsel; R. E. McEwen, Secretary, 
H. B. Gilmore, Assistant Secretary; E. M. Hicok, 
Comptroller; J. G. Sharp, Treasurer; W. A. Goethe, 
Assistant Treasurer; O. C. Spurling, Chief Engineer, 
and T. G. Stover, Purchasing Agent. 

In addition to the general officers, those who devote 
their entire time to railroad affairs are summarized 
by departments, as follows: Operating, Maintenance, 
and Traffic, W. C. Ransom, Superintendent; J. F. 
Cummins, Traffic Representative; S. C. Johannes, 
Master Mechanic; J. A. Carlson, Freight-House Fore- 
man; N. Schmit, Yard Master, and F. C. Calabrese, 
Track Foreman. Accounting: George Mitchell, Au- 
ditor, and A. M. Quinlisk, Chief Clerk. The operating 
personnel of the Manufacturers’ Junction Railway is 
as fine as can be found in any railway company. Next 
to their connection with the M.J. Railway they take 
the greatest pride in their affiliation with the Western 
Electric Company. Because the M.J. is a common 
carrier, subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, its employees are governed 
by whatever rules the government prescribes, but 
where there is no conflict they work under the same 
conditions that the Western (Continued on page 8) 
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Old Company 


By Herbert Metz, Advertising Manager, 


Graybar Electric Company 


tric changed its name to Graybar, and how the 

Advertising Department is helping transfer 
the good will possessed by the former to Graybar are 
questions that are continually being asked me. The 
answers to these two questions make an interesting 
story. But let me start at the begnning. 

About sixty years ago (1869), two men, Elisha 
Gray and Enos M. Barton, started a little business. 
Mr. Gray was the inventor, Mr. Barton the capitalist. 
They started on a $400 capital which was raised on a 
mortgage placed on the farm owned by Mr. Barton's 
mother. This firm of Gray and Barton made bells, 
annunciators, wire, and the few other electrical con- 
trivances then used. 

In 1876 Mr. Bell invented the telephone, and the 
Western Electric Manufacturing Company, successor 
to the company of Gray and Barton, started the manu- 
facture of telephones, and shortly thereafter, the Bell 
System gave them contracts for the manufacture of 
its telephones and later secured control of the 
Company. 

The Western Electric Company started a system of 
distributing houses which sold supplies to the general 
trade and served the electrical needs of the Bell Sys- 
tem. This meant that in addition to making tele- 
phones, they sold poles and wire and all the materials 
that go into the making of a telephone system. 

Inasmuch as most of this material used by the Bell 
Companies was also used by independent telephone 
companies, utility and industrial concerns, contractors, 
and so on, the Western Electric Company sold to these 
outside buyers in competition with other distributors. 

Thus grew up a business which on the one hand 
was making and selling electrical material to the Bell 
System, and on the other hand was making and sell- 
ing the same equipment to outside companies. 

The business grew very rapidly. I can tell you how 
rapidly by saying that twelve years ago when I came 
with the Company they hung out flags because the 
total business was $64,000,000, approximately $16,- 
000,000 of which was conducted with outside com- 
panies. Last year the business of the Company was 
nearly $300,000,000, of which about $70,000,000 rep- 
resented outside sales. 

It is a very simple matter to administer two busi- 


W HY the Supply Department of Western Elec- 


Building a New Name for An 


nesses of this character from one head when they are 
small, but when they get to a point where they total 
$300,000,000 entirely different problems of sales and 
administration arise. | 

In 1922 the Company recognized that it was neces- 
sary to segregate these two phases of the business, 
and so the part closely allied to the Bell System be- 
came known as the Western Electric Telephone De- 
partment, while the distributing end became the 
Western Electric Supply Department. For most part 
we had separate offices and warehouses. But we still 
had one common name, Western Electric, and one 
trade-mark. 

It was obvious that we needed more than mere 
physical and official separation. And for this reason: 
we in the Supply Department were trying to get the 
buying public to think of us as a distributor of all 
sorts of electrical supplies, but despite our best effort 
we were thought of as a manufacturer of telephones 
and telephone equipment. The average man, when he 
thought of telephones, naturally thought of Western 
Electric but when he thought of the mass of electrical 
equipment which goes to make up our end of the busi- 
ness he did not think of Western Electric. 

To counteract this, we tried to develop a shipping 
tag which would have some advertising value and 
would say to the buyer: “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence who makes the electrical things you need if this 
shipping tag is on the package.” We subsequently 
developed several types of Western Electric shipping 
tags and sold the idea of them to the Company. It 
was one step in the right direction. 

In November of last year we sent through our ad- 
vertising budget, little dreaming that a corporate 
change was being contemplated. About December Ist, 
I was called into a meeting where the following ques- 
tion was put before me: 

“We are working on a plan of segregation of this 
business. In setting up a separate company to take 
over the Supply Department, it is going to be neces- 
sary for us to change our name, because the Telephone 
Department wants and is entitled to the name Western 
Electric. Do you believe that you can effect this 
change of name by advertising? Can you develop a 
new name which will be as good as the old one, and 
can you effect a transfer of good will from the old 
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one to the new by means of advertising. If you 
believe you can do it, how much do you think it will 
cost and how long will it take?” 


He had presented a big problem. To our personnel 
the name Western Electric meant almost as much as 
their own name for they had grown up with it. To 
our great army of customers who had dealt with 
Western Electric for years the name of the Company 
represented their main reliance in the electrical field. 
To change our name was a startling thing to do, and 
as far as I know has no complement in American 
business. We asked when they needed to have the 
name for the new company. 


“By December 7th,” they answered, “because the 
Board of Directors meets December 8th.” 


On the night of December 7th, the Staff got to- 
gether and talked over a list of some 50 names. It 
was a sad looking crowd of men for there was not a 
name in the entire list that was worth getting even 
mildly enthusiastic about. 


Finally somebody broke through the gloom by re- 
marking that since Mr. Barton had been the guiding 
genius in the business for years why not call the new 
company the Barton Electric Company. 


That started the ball rolling, and someone else sug- 
gested that we go one step further and take the 
original name of the business, Gray and Barton. 


So Gray and Barton was decided upon along with a 
shortened form, Graybar, for a trade name to be put 
on all our named devices. On the morning of Decem- 
ber 8th we submitted our suggestions to the execu- 
tives and they were accepted. Before the end of the 
day word came back, that the name Graybar would 
be a fine company as well as trade name. 


The difficulty they experienced in choosing a name 
is not surprising. Many of them had had years of 
service with Western Electric, and making any sort 
of change was like changing their own name. The 
right choice was of utmost importance to the welfare 
of the new company and no one knew that better 
than they. 

Since the change was to become 
effective January 1st we had al- —— 
ready sent word to Chicago where ` N 
the new Western Electric cata- 
logs were being run off the press 
to put on the cover the new name, 
Gray and Barton. That evening, 
of course, we had to wire them 
again to inform them of the de- 
cision to name the company Gray- 
bar. 

After Graybar was definitely 
settled upon, we started to de- 
velop a name design that would 
have lettering simple to follow yet 
which would be striking in detail. 
This we accomplished by writing 
the name Graybar with the bar 
at the top—a design familiar 
enough to everyone now. 


Finally somebody broke through the gloom 1 Eve] f å ‘ 
with the suggestion that we call it the targest volume o business in our 


Barton Electric Company history. 
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The next thing we set out to formulate was a trade- 
mark. For this we designed a shield with a gray bar 
starting from right to left on a field of blue. Shortly 
after we had shown this to the executives, Mr. Ket- 
cham called me into his office and asked me if I knew 
anything about heraldry. 

I admitted I did not know a great deal about it. He 
then explained to me what I had done. It seems that 
the bar which was drawn on the trade-mark was the 
bar sinister denoting illegitimacy. It simply would 
not do, I was told, for this new child of the Western 
Electric Company to be so branded. 

I got out of the room as gracefully and quickly as 
I could and immediately sought the assistance of an 
expert on genealogy who informed me that if we 
changed the bar sinister into a bar dexter we would 
be all right inasmuch as a line drawn toward the right 
meant that we were "quick on the trigger and good 
with service.” We lost no time in making the change. 

After we had the name and the trade-mark ironed 
out, one of the first things we had to do was to get 
this story of the change in name correctly before the 
readers of the country. On December 11th, we had 
a special dinner for all the editors of the technical 
press in New York, at which we read an announce- 
ment of this change. In this way we secured valuable 
publicity in all the better trade papers of the country. 

Next we sent to our fifty-five distributing houses 
publicity stories which they could hand over to their 
newspapers with local items. The newspapers were 
one of the first types of media we used because we 
could get into them quickly and they gave us a chance 
through advertising to tell our story locally. 

The second type of media used in our advertising 
was national magazines. In this advertising, atten- 
tion was focused on the Graybar tag and the slogan 
"Under this tag 60,000 electrical supplies are 
shipped,” in an endeavor to build up a consciousness 
in the minds of the people that Graybar is head- 
quarters for everything electrical and that the Gray- 
bar tag is the symbol of this business. 

In addition, we have supplied posters each month 
to be pasted on the sides of our trucks—have pub- 

lished å monthly house organ, the 


IFF Graybar Tag, which goes to some 


> \ thirty thousand customers — 
->i have furnished a weather-proof 
card to our contractor-customers 
for use on their jobs—and have 
sent to customers already on 
our books and toprospective 
customers illustrated four-page 
letters. 


Through these means we be- 
lieve we have created for the new 
Company much good will. That 
the people have accepted the 
Graybar name in full faith seems 
evidenced in the fact that during 
the first eight months under its 
name we have enjoyed the 


Hints For Hunters 
Given to Gilbert Bonnell, Kearny Works Publicity Director by a Maine Woods Guide 


dancing pumps for field boots, I hie up in my 

home Hills O’Hunterdon where I swing across 
the stubble with dog and gun and blaze at birds, shoot 
at squirrels and bang at bunnies,—with more or less 
success. 

As a matter of fact, my experience tends to make 
me think that the lawmakers who passed the bill fix- 
ing the game-bag limits were kidding nimrods of my 
class; for too fre- 
quently when the pic- 
ric cumulus clears 
away after I've fondly 
hoped I have peppered 
a pheasant, the cocky 
ringneck is still alive 
and kicking. 

And I daresay some 
of you who read that 
confession, have remi- 
niscences that bring 
sympathetic tears to 
your own bright orbs. 

But miss as I may, 
I dont mind it as 
much nowadays as I 
did before Sam Reed 
McPheters, an old 
Maine Wood guide, as- 
sured me that “ a miss 
ain't always poor 
shootin’; if it ain't 
chronic and if a feller 
keeps on tryin’ he’s 
pretty sure to hit what 
he aims at, and, be- 
sides, folks’ll forgit a 
poor shot if its fol- 
lowed up with a good 
"un, and—in work it’s 
pretty much the same’s 
in shootin’.” 

A snowstorm was 
raging, whitening the 
woods and piling high 
drifts about the doors 
and windows of the 
logecabin where Sam 
expounded his homely philosophy. As he told me 
that a sportsman’s success depends on experience and 
practice rather than beauty and brains, the stalwart 
old woodsman who since boyhood has spent “nigh 
onto all his time working in the lumber camps of 
Canada and “Old Dirigo” or as a guide on the St. 
Johns River or Moosehead Lake, was adjusting his 
snowshoes. (I afterward learned from a neighbor 
of his that one day last winter when wearing those 
same snowshoes he had run down a deer. Not many 
men can run down a buck, even in deep snow 
when the quarry’s slender legs sink into the drifts 


AN this time of the year when a fellow swaps his 
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Sam McPheters, veteran North Woods guide from way back, is 
telling Bert Bonnell of Kearny Works how he ran down that buck 
last winter on the selfsame snowshoes he is mending 


and prevent him from making any great speed.) 

As straight and as strong as the tree whence his 
native state gets its nickname, McPheters in appear- 
ance belies his age of 73. Watching this “youngster” 
of three score and twelve years who had traveled in 
the same way and manner as his forebears who had 
gone before him over rough and rugged wood-trails, 
I could not but believe he was right when he said 
“huntin’s healthy, just the same’s most any other 
kind of sport that 
takes a man out in the 
open air where his 
lungs and muscles 
don’t loaf.” 

And besides, it is 
not to be gainsaid that 
hunting is such an ex- 
hilarating sport that 
none of the fraternity 
of nimrods (of which 
I believe I am a mem- 
ber in good standing) 
experiences any regret 
“when the red gods call 
us and we must go.” 

In concluding this 
narrative so that it 
will not have a Stock- 
ton - esque “Lady or 
Tiger” ending, I might 
add that I tried out 
McPheters’ formula of 
ignoring the misses, 
and it worked. 

“Patches”, gallant 
gentleman that he is, 
made two stands and 
I made two misses be- 
fore I made my first 
kill this season. But 
å see after that, my luck 
=» held and I bagged the 

PN legal limit. 

And that was some- 
thing that even Bill, 
my sarcastic sidekick 
couldn't laugh off!!! 


THE BIGGEST LITTLE RAILROAD 
(Continued from page 5) 

Electric Company provides for its employees. The Benefit 
Plan, for example, has been extended to cover employees of the 
railroad and the transfer of an employee from the railroad to 
the Western Electric Company, or vice-versa, does not break 
the continuity of service. M.J. employees are also eligible to 
membership in the Hawthorne Club. 

The success of the Manufacturers” Junction Railway Com- 
pany is but a reflection of that which has crowned the efforts 
of the builders of the Hawthorne Works. Its volume of busi- 
ness rises and falls with that of the Western, but, although 
dependent upon its parent for most of its traffic, it has been 
required to stand upon its own feet. The officers of the com- 
pany may be proud that the Manufacturers’ Junction ranks 
today as the "biggest little railroad in the world.” 


New Gymnasium for Hawthorne 
Directors Authorize $250,000 Gymnasium For Albright Memorial 


have a gymnasium worthy of its status as one 

of the finest recreational grounds in the coun- 
try. Recent action by the Company’s Board of Direc- 
tors gives Hawthorne a $250,- 
000 field-house that will em- 
body the very latest develop- 
ments in gymnasium design, 
in addition to many unique 
features of its own. 

Fittingly the building will 
be called "Albright Gymna- 
sium,” in honor of our late 
Vice President in Charge of 
Manufacturing. 

Building men mentally and 
physically was a hobby with 
Mr. Albright. His vast in- 
dustrial problems and cares 
seemed only to deepen his 
broad human sympathy. The 
Memorial Athletic Field, con- 
structed under his supervision 
and dedicated by him five 
years ago to the Hawthorne 
men who lost their lives in 
the World War, is a tangible 
testimony to this phase of his 
character. Now this fine new gymnasium will link 
his name permanently with those pastimes he found 
time to foster in the midst of weighty industrial 
achievements that placed him in the forefront among 
the world's greatest manufacturing experts. 

The building itself will incorporate many of Mr. 
Albright’s personal ideas. The project had com- 
manded his active interest for several months prior 
to his death and many of its general features were 
worked out under his supervision. 

Plans call for a two-story brick building located on 
the north side of Memorial Field parallel to 22nd 
Street, but with the main entrance facing south. 


| | AWTHORNE’S Memorial Athletic Field is to 


The late Vice President Albright whose name 

Hawthorne’s new gymnasium will bear, presenting 

Memorial Field to the Works’ Employees May 14, 
1921 


On the first floor there will be check rooms, shower 
baths, toilet rooms, locker rooms, rest rooms and a first 
aid room. Space will also be provided for the storage 
of equipment used in outdoor activities on Memorial 
Field. 

The big gymnasium, which 
is to occupy the entire second 
floor, will be approximately 
105 feet long and 75 feet wide 
and will be equipped for 
basketball and indoor baseball 
play, with ample accommoda- 
tions for spectators. 

The present tentative plans 
were prepared after careful 
consideration of Hawthorne's 
needs and study of many 
types of gymnasiums and field 
houses now in use. 

Final approvals on design 
will probably be obtained in 
time for ground to be broken 
before January Ist. i 

It is expected that Albright 
Gymnasium, when completed, 
will bear favorable compari- 
son with the best structures 
of its kind in the country. 

Not only will the new gymnasiums provide better 
facilities for winter recreational programs, right at 
the Works, but it will prove of great convenience to 
the thousands of Hawthornites who use Memorial 
Field for summer pastimes. 

Tennis, baseball, and track participants are bound 
to benefit with every convenience for changing into 
their sport apparel so close to their scenes of action. 
Dressing rooms for this purpose will be provided on 
the first floor along with ample locker facilities. 

Refreshing showers after a hard evening’s game is 
another convenience provided which will make the 
splendid facilities of Memorial even more enjoyable. 
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View of Albright Gymnasium from the south, drawn from the architects preliminary plans 
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Signal men must be good fighters, too. 


telephone and radio sets and spend some of their time on the pistol range. 


For that reason they must leave their 


This 


is the Signal Company of the 33rd Division at Camp Grant 


The Big Parade in Miniature 


War Atmosphere in Playful Mood Re-created for Installation 
Men Who "Joined Up” for Summer Training Camps 


G6 ARTH, air and water!” As kids we played 


it for a game of wits. Last summer a num- 

ber of Installation men played it as a game 
of war when peace-time bugles sounded the call to 
training for the National Defense. 

Far as stretches the Installation map—which is 
from Mexico to Canada, from California to New York 
—you could have seen a few of them at every point 
“snapping into it,” some togged in field khaki, some 
togged in a navy blue, some goggled and helmeted for 
a “zoom.” In the “balley” infantry or the artillery. 
they tramped the earth, in aviation took the air, in 
the naval reserve they plowed the water. 

“Ta, ta, ta-ta-taa. . .” the infernal reveille tumbled 
them out muttering and grumbling (What kind of an 
army would it be that didn’t mutter and grumble?) 
"Here, sir!” they answered to their names, and 
“Squads right” they trooped to mess. Was it 1918, 
year of service stripes, liberty bonds, muddy trenches 
and letters from home? Well, it had much of the at- 
mosphere and in some who had seen the real thing, it 
conjured up memories. For though the battles were 
only sham-battles, the old "Hayfoot-and-strawfoot” 
rang out in unison and the caissons went rolling 
along. 

Just to hit two widely separated high-spots by way 
of illustration, ask P. C. Durbin, of the General In- 


stallation Engi- 
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Greene, of Haw- 
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ment. They 
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R. J. Greene, Hawthorne Installation, 
rests his hand affectionately on the pro- 
peller that yanked him up through the 
clouds. “Up where the air grows thin 
your clothes should be thick,” he says 
with a reminscent shiver, “and it’s rub- 
bing it in to have to sit back of this 
big fan besides” 


This loudspeaker of war is about ready to speak. 
gun going into action at artillery training camp, Monterey, 
California 
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(Official Photograph—U. S. Army Air Service) 
Taken by P. C. Durbin, Installation Engineer 


A dizzy look at lower New York. Just to the right and back of the Woolworth 
Building is 195 Broadway; the high building at farthest right is the new New 
York Telephone Company Building at West Street 


scrapedthe “Im sure crazy about flying” was the remark 
clouds behind Greene made when he spied his first W. E. buddy after 
whizzing pro- getting back. He utilized the Company's policy of 
pellers. Durbin granting additional leave beyond vacation for those 
is a reserve of- taking military training and completed a short course 
ficer in the U.S. in the aviation Unit at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Army Air Serv- Station near Waukegan, Illinois. 
ice and he flap- "Sailing through the air at 65 miles per hour in an 
ped around over ‘N-9’ pontoon seaplane cutting tail spins and making 
New York a bit steep bank turns seemed the most natural thing in the 
NE EE NT taking pictures world. I had some queer sensations at 7,000 feet 
plenty of them. Aboard U. S. Des- Of its famous above Lake Michigan. Climbing for the clouds just 
troyer “Converse” 291, where Lieuten- sky-line looking a 1,000 feet higher was all right, but I got so cold I 
ant Oehmke (Insert), Hawthorne In- down from the had to come down. Two hours and ten minutes in the 
stallation, was an officer of the deck x å š ; 
forces sky. air was my longest hop in thirty hours’ flying alone 
and then I swooped down on the water for gasoline.” 

Greene joined the Reserves last year and attended 
school one night weekly on board the “Commodore” 
training ship lying at the mouth of the Chicago River. 
History of aviation, theory of flight, air-navigation, 
motors, radio, and scouting were a few of the prelim- 
inary subjects taught. Next year at Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, advanced training in the use of flying boats 
and the rank of ensign will be his objectives. 

Then take a look out at California where G. W. 
Taylor stepped from his role as Division Test Super- 
visor at San Francisco and became “Lieutenant 
Taylor” for two weeks in the Field Artillery Reserve 
at the Presidio of Monterey. They play with the 
“Big Berthas” out there, as Lieutenant Taylor will 

: tell, and make ’em talk to the point. 
kan say Be omeers of the 3 ard Division's Signal Com Now the life of an artillery officer at Monterey isn’t 


Capt. L. B. Boylan, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Lieu- all hard-tack either, as Lieut. Taylor points out in the 
tenants C. A. Marr, G. A. Waters, P. W. Lofstrom, and ee For 
R. C. Snyder of the Western Electric Company case of Installation Foreman (Continued on page 44) 
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Mr. Fishcup Finds Vacations Arduous 
Directing Little Details During the Absence of Mr. Hubb Irks the Great Executive 


T had been an exasperating day for Mr. Fishcup. 
Mr. Hubb was on his vacation and it was he who 
kept the departmental machinery oiled and run- 

ning smoothly. Much to Mr. Fishcup’s consternation 
the machinery had broken down several times during 
the morning. The first evidence of weakness in its 
structure came when Mr. Lunk had not put in his 
appearance at the office at ten o’clock and nobody 
seemed to be informed as to his whereabouts. After 
calling up his home and paging him about the city 
it was learned that he had gone to the Lunkenstem 
Foundry Company to find out if the Bowling trophy 
would be ready for 


sion to go home to get his catching mask. He's 
playing in the game this afternoon and forgot to 
bring it with him, this morning.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Lipstwich, 
He's always forgetting something. He'd forget his 
head if it wasn’t fastened on him.” i 

“T thought it best to encourage the boy in athletics,” 
explained Mr. Fishcup. “It’s an excellent idea to have 
someone in the department figuring in the Company’s 
sport program. He said it would only take him an 
hour and a half to go home and back.” | 

He's been gone longer than that, now. Besides, 

the game has been 


m~ 


delivery in time for 


the annual dinner of 
the bowling league, 
which had concerned 
Mr. Fishcup very 
deeply the day before. 

Another loose cog in 
the wheels came to 
view when Mr. Fish- 
cup, about to leave for 
the pier to bid bon 
voyage to friends sail- 
ing for Europe, dis- 
covered that somebody 
had taken the depart- 
ment umbrella home 
and had forgotten to 
return it to its custom- 
ary place. It wasn't 
the fact that the um- 
brella was missing and 
that he faced a pos- 
sible dampening of 
spirits that irritated Mr. Fishcup, but that investiga- 
tion disclosed that nobody kept a record of the 
protector’s going and comings. To his mind this was 
a sad state of affairs. 

Upon his return from lunch Milton accosted him 
in the hall and begged to be allowed to go home to 
get his mask as he was catcher in the Company ball 
team which was playing later in the afternoon. He 
had forgotten the mask in the morning. Mr. Fishcup 
benignly consented after asking a few pertinent ques- 
tions as to how much time the trip would consume. 

Later in the day when he was busily engaged in 
conversation with Mr. Finklegraph concerning the 
new fraternity house to be erected at their Alma 
Mater, Mrs. Lipstwich, who has charge of the 
accounting activities of Mr. Fishcup’s department 
together with supervision of the stenographers and 
the office boy, entered and posed at Mr. Fishcup’s 
desk. Mrs. Lipstwich had been absent during the 
morning on account of sickness in the family. 

“About Milton,” said this lady as soon as she could 
enter an opening wedge in the conversation, "He's 
off again this afternoon.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Fishcup, “I gave him permis- 


“About Milton,” said Mrs. Lipstwich as soon as she could enter an 
opening wedge in the conversation 
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called off and he 
doesn’t know it.” | 
"Let's see. He left 


at about one-thirty,” 
said Mr. Fishcup tak- — 
ing his watch out. "It's 
now three twenty-one. 
Yes, he should be back 
by now.” 

Mrs. Lipstwich 
sighed and raised her 
shoulders slightly 
under her load of re- 
sponsibility. “Where 
do you suppose he 
could have gone?” 

“Perhaps — perhaps 

” said Mr. Fishcup 
still regarding his 
watch, "Perhaps”— 
and a sudden thought 
struck him—“‘Perhaps 
he has gone to the ball 
ite 


ground. Yes—ahem—I expect that covers 

“Perhaps he has!” exclaimed Mrs. Lipstwich. 

“Yes, I guess that’s the answer,” reiterated Mr. 
Fishcup. 

“It leaves me awfully short handed,” said Mrs. 
Lipstwich as she left the room. 

“Vacation time,” said Mr. Fishcup resuming his 
conversation with Mr. Finklegraph, “is a very busy 
season for me. There seems always to be something 
coming up.” 

And his face took on the expression of an Atlas 
who is conscious that the world is heavy upon even 
the broadest of shoulders. 


A FOOTBALL game lasts from 2:00 to 5:00 o’clock but you 
will see just 1 hour of actual playing. And similarly a 
symphony concert lasts from 2:30 to 4:30 o’clock, but you will 
hear just 1 hour of music. Five numbers, perhaps, will be 
played during that time, and as the average orchestra gives 
from 10 to 20 concerts per season, it can perform only from 
50 to 100 numbers out of the thousands of masterworks that 
have been composed during the past two centuries. 
Therefore, it was a distinct compliment to Deems ‘Taylor, 
formerly editor of the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEws, when his 
“Looking Glass Suite” was recently repeated by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra; and this appreciation was 
enhanced by the fact that it was repeated in accord with 
popular request, for experts and laymen rarely agree over 
works of art. —C. L. Huyck, San Francisco Graybar — 
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Hippo Hunting in Africa 


By Harolde N. Searles of Kearny Works Service Engineering Department 


OR several weeks this summer the after-lunch 
H chats of the nimrods who foregathered in the 
Kearny Works restaurant during noon periods 
were concerned with a leopard hunt in New Jersey. 
The leopard escaped from a zoo in 
Middletown, a city about twenty miles 
distant from the Kearny peninsula. As 
a loose leopard is likely to be dangerous 
rather than docile, armed men went out 
to rid the community of the menace of 
the beast’s sharp teeth and claws. 

Although the big cat’s pawprints were 
found in many widely separated places 
only one hunter had a shot at the snarl- 
ing brute. And this rifleman who saw 
the animal fired too hastily and missed! 

I can sympathize with that fellow, for 
I, too, missed when I shot at a leopard,— 
in Africa. 

I had better luck, however, when I 
went hunting for hippos,—I daresay be- 
cause those short-legged, thick-skinned 
mammals were somewhat larger targets than the 
spotted feline. 

And this is how I came to have the exciting ex- 
perience of shooting a hippopotamus. A friend of 
mine whom I met in an airdrome in England during 
the World War had often invited me to visit him at 
his coffee plantation in British East Africa (now 
Kenya) and having the wanderlust, I decided to look 
him up. There are two ways of reaching Kenya, one 
by boat through the Red Sea, a hot uninteresting trip 
on second rate steamers, and the other through Egypt 
and the Sudan, where one passes through some of 
the finest big game country in the world, to Rejaf 
and thence across 
country by pack 
train. I chose the 
latter. On the boat 
from Cairo to 
Assuan I became ac- 
quainted with some 
sportsmen who invited 
me to accompany them 
on a hunting expedi- 
tion in the Dinka 
country. 

The idea intrigued 
me and as I had not 
telephoned my friend 
that I was running 
over to visit him, I 
felt free to accept the 
hippo-hunters’ invita- 
tion. 

We traveled by train 
from Assuan to Shel- 
lal (just above the first 
cataract on the Nile), 
thence by boat to Wadi 


Harolde N. Searles ready 
to pass the baby bush 
buck 
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Lacking storage battery cranes like the "heavy-lifters” which hoist 
reels at Kearny, this manpower is being used to haul the hippo 
ashore—all of some two tons dead weight 
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Halfa, the railhead of the railway laid across the 
desert in 1896-1897 in order to support the advance 
of the Anglo Egyptian Army. Lord Kitchener is 
credited with being the moving spirit in accomplish- 
ing the rapid construction of this road 
which in spite of the enormous difficulty 
of laying a railway line across the sandy 
and stony surface of the desert, was so 
energetically carried on that it advanced 
almost a mile daily. Ultimately we 
reached Khartum where we secured the 
services of native servants and purchased 
our ouffit, including a donkey that for no 
reason known to us had been christened 
Cleopatra by the cockney captain of the 
Dal, the quaint craft aboard which we 
continued our journey. 

The Dal was a small steamer with the 
wheeziest seventy-five horse power steam 
engine I had ever seen or heard. Every 
joint leaked steam. One glance at the 
boiler and I felt certain it would never 
hold sufficient pressure to turn the big paddle wheel 
located at the stern of the ship. However, it did, and 
after the usual Oriental delay of several hours, pro- 
longed somewhat by our quadruped's reluctance to 
go up the gangplank, Dal pulled away from the land- 
ing, but not alone. Five barges, fully as large as the 
Dal herself, were fastened to her, some in front and 
others on either side. In view of this it was not sur- 
prising that her speed was never over three miles an 
hour against the current, and averaged about two and 
one-half miles. The ungainly convoy was difficult to 
navigate. Consequently we continually bumped into 
the bank or got stuck on a sand bar—once for twenty- 
four hours. My timid 
inquiry as to the prob- 
ability of our keeping 
up with schedule re- 
vealed the fact that if 
we arrived at our des- 
tination within eight 
days of the time set, 
we should consider 
ourselves quite for- 
tunate and that “fif- 
teen days late” was 
not an unusual occur- 
rence. 

For several days 
after leaving Khar- 
tum, the monotony of 
desert scenery was 
broken only by an oc- 
casional native village. 
These villages were in- 
teresting mainly by 
contrast with those I 
had been accustomed 
to seeing in Occidental 
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countries. Some of the more pretentious huts were 
made of mud, others were made of grass with sup- 
ports fastened together by thongs of hide or twisted 
tufts of grass. Generally, the huts were circular and 
had peaked roofs. 

The further up the river we went, the cruder the 
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A single bullet from Hal Searles’ rifle 
knocked over this animated barberpole 


villages became. One village we passed was little 
more than a cattle kraal with no huts visible. A 
stockade, extending a few feet into the river, had 
been built to protect the cattle, when going to the 
river to drink, from being devoured by the crocodiles 
that infest the waters of the Nile above Khar- 
tum. The entire village was covered with a 
thick pall of smoke from smoldering fires. This 
smoke is for protection against the serrute fly 
which carries sleeping sickness to animals, 
though not to human beings as does its cousin 
the tsetse fly. 

Frequently herds of elephant, Mrs. Gery’s 
antelope, gazelles and similar other animals pe- 
culiar to the country were seen from the deck 
of the Dal. In one small bayou there were 


Cleopatra, the docile donkey, critically cocks her elongated ears as 
Mohammed Newar, the author’s native servant, clicked the camera 
that made the pictorial record of his master’s first kill on a Roan 

Antelope hunt 
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forty-two hippopotami visible at one time, but shoot- 
ing from the decks of steamers is prohibited. The 
territory for two miles on either side of the river has 
been made a game sanctuary by the government. 

Fuel for the fires under the steamer’s boilers is 
picked up along the shores of the river. Every few 
miles huge piles of firewood are stacked. In many in- 
stances this wood is transported several miles to the 
water’s edge as there are very few trees along the 
river. 

After leaving the desert, we entered what is known 
as Sud. This is a vast area of marshland where 
nothing grows but the graceful, green papyrus grass. 
This grass grows to a height of fourteen feet. The 
base of the stem is about six inches in diameter. At 
the top is a fern-like growth measuring as much as 
fifty-eight inches across. 

Portions of this marshland break away from the 
more firmly rooted section and float down the river, 
making navigation doubly difficult as these floating 
areas are frequently several hundred yards square. 
Little or no bird or animal life is seen while passing 
through the Sud, which requires four days and is the 
most uninteresting part of the trip. It is almost like 
travelling on the ocean, in that there is neither a 
tree nor a hill in sight, just the waving papyrus grass. 

After leaving Khartum three weeks were required 
to reach our destination, Malek, a native village 
thirty-five hundred miles up the Nile from Alexan- 
dria. This village with a population of 500 natives 
belonging to the Dinka tribe and one English mission- 
ary was our headquarters during our sojourn in the 
Dinka country. 

The natives, for the most part, are an undernour- 


Cleopatra, still the docile donkey, defies darkies to 
lead her up the gangplank 


ished lot; their staple diet being dura, a kind 
of barley corn which is about the only edible 
form of vegetation successfully grown by them, 
and the blood of cattle. 

Our arrival at Malek was celebrated in an 
unusual manner. It rained! And in the dry 
season! The downpour was most welcome as 
it cooled the atmosphere and enabled us to un- 
load our equipment and establish ourselves with 
some degree of comfort. 
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Directly across the river was the toitch (dried 
marshland covered with fallen elephant grass). It 
was seven miles across this to the solid main land. 
The day we landed, I set out across this marsh to 
shoot some duck for dinner. After successfully bag- 
ging several, I headed north along a bayou and dis- 
covered several hippopotami playfully floundering 
about in the water. 

I picked out the largest one of the lot, a big fellow 
about fourteen feet long and with a good looking pair 
of tusks, and starting working on him with my Eng- 
lish rifle, a .375 calibre affair, which is larger than 
our army rifle, and powerful enough to down any 
animal; but I had only soft-nosed bullets. And then 
it was that I learned that shooting at hippo with soft- 
nosed bullets is not a practice to be recommended! I 
pumped six into his hide which on his back and sides 
was more than two inches thick, and the whole half 
dozen didn't stop him. The lucky seventh did. If it 
had not, that enraged two ton hulk certainly would 
have crushed my hopes and me too. 

A naturalist told me that a hippo has phalangigrade 
feet, but Pll say most decidedly that Man O’ War in 
his palmiest days never moved his pedal extremities 
any faster than did the big brute who came at me 
when I fired at him with the wrong kind of ammunition. 

A hippopotamus kill is an event of much importance 
in a native village. The flesh is highly esteemed and 
when salted is known as lake-cow bacon. 

I am certain a legal holiday was declared when I 
shot my hippo; all the natives that could be spared 
from tending the cattle and who were physically able 
to navigate, came across the five miles of toitch to 
where the hippo lay in three feet of water. As I had 
no herculean waterspaniel to retrieve the dead game 
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While there isn’t any water to be seen, this horned-up 
animal should still be called by its common name of 
water buck 


nor storage battery crane such as Wekearnyans 
use to lift the reels of cable, I requisitioned > 
“many man power” to haul the hippo ashore. 4 
A score or more shikaris pushed and pulled the 
carcass up on the bank. Then the process of 
cutting it up into steaks and chops and roasts 
started. The chief brought me the heart of 
the animal which the natives consider the 
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The prize of the expedition, this big hippo measured nearly 14 feet 
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choicest part. My thanks were profuse, but my re- 
fusal far more emphatic for while the butchers were 
plying their trade, Old Sol had not been idle and as a 
result an odor quite unlike the fragrance of flowers 
greeted my olfactory nerves. 

The hippopotamus is not the only game that nim- 


One of the graceful, fleet gazelles the 
Kearny hunter saw—and bagged in the 
sunny dark continent 


rods in the Dinka country may hunt. While there I 
shot waterbuck, roan antelope, zebra, mongolla gazelle, 
Jackson hartbeest, tiang and bushbuck. 

There are buffalo, too, but I missed my only chance 
of getting a shot at them. My hopes ran high one 
day when on an especially warm trail, but a reed buck, 
a species of antelope I had not seen before, crossed 

the trail directly in front of me. In sign 

| language, English, a smattering of French, 
German, Arabic and Dinka dialect, I asked my 
head shikaris if I should shoot the animal. I 
thought he said "Go ahead and shoot,” or words 
to that effect, but that afternoon I learned that 
I had misunderstood him; the interpreter told 
me that the herd of buffalo had been sighted 
not over two hundred yards ahead by the native 
hunters. My shot at (Continued on page 20) 
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in length and stood almost five feet high 


Enrollment Exceeds All Records 
Hawthorne Evening School Is Attended By More Than Two Thousand People 


HE evening closing whistle at Hawthorne has 

i usurped the function of the high-school and 

college class-bell. During the winter months 
its familiar note transforms the big telephone work- 
shop into a university devoted to the practical teach- 
ing of practical subjects. 

Without either college yells or football the Haw- 
thorne Club's Evening School is attracting ever-in- 
creasing numbers of ambitious students. This year's 
enrollment figures have broken all previous records 
by such a wide margin that the club's educational 
committee and the school faculty have had great diffi- 
culty in providing facilities to accommodate the ap- 
plicants. 

So great was the interest that classes were filled to 
capacity during the first 
few days of enrollment 
and the registration period 
had to be curtailed. More 
than 2,000 people are now 
entered in the various 
courses offered, over 700 
more than the highest 
previous enrollment. 

The especial value of 
the Hawthorne Evening 
School over outside 
schools is that the sub- 
jects it teaches provide di- 
rect preparation for added 
responsibilities on the job. 
They furnish an oppor- 


G. R. Brown, Chairman 
of the Educational Com- 
mittee 
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tunity for the ambitious to gain valuable specific train- 
ing. In the classes in manual, panel and step-by-step 
machine switching, for instance, the operator whose 
daily work is on one particular piece-part finds out its 
relation to the other equipment, why it must be held 
to certain close limits, and many other practical facts 
that not only make him a better man on his job, but 
also prepare him to make the most of his ability when 
he gets the opportunity for something bigger. 

Of course, there are a number of elementary steps 
required before the novice can step into some of the 
classes and this training is also made available. Espe- 
cially valuable for this purpose are the classes in 
Electricity and Magnetism. 

The growing emphasis placed on correct English 
is reflected in the large en- 
rollment in Business Eng- 
lish classes, which have a 
total membership of 350. 

Altogether seventeen 
courses are offered in the 
school. A list of these 
courses follows with the 
enrollment figures ap- 
pended to each: Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, 
222; Manual Telephony, 
175; Panel Machine 
Switching, 54; Step-by- 
Step Machine Switching, 
70; Mathematics, 73; 


(Continued on page 21) 


A. E. Holstedt, Principal 
of the Hawthorne Club 
Evening School 


C. J. Dettwiller, Instructor, explaining some of the intricacies of panel machine switching to his class 
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*And the Hunter Home from the Hill” 
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Bill Bonnell shows Bert Bonnell, of the Kearny Works, plum- Seeley, one of the huntingest hounds in the Garden State, 
aged proof that there are ringnecks in the Hills O’ Hunterdon helped Betty Stoess and Helen Cunningham of the Kearny 
Works, get the makings of a rabbit stew 


Mrs. F. Russel st thing on four legs— 
shots, so the story runs. Mr. Lyon is a member of the Hawthorne Installation organ 
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Changes in Organization 


Interesting Promotions in Graybar and Western Electric Companies 
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J. H. Pearson, Jr. 


NUMBER of changes 
A have been made in 
the Graybar Com- 
pany: H. W. Hall has 
been transferred to the 
staff of the Executive 
Vice President. G. T. 
Marchmont has been ap- 
pointed Southern District 
Manager at Atlanta, and 
J. H. Pearson, Jr., has 
been made Manager at 
Richmond. M. C. Beckner 
has been appointed Man- 
ager at Charlotte and E. 
W. Wolfstyn has been 
made Credit Manager at Pittsburgh. 

In our Company K. E. Layman has been appointed 
Stores Manager of the Omaha House. 

H. W. Hall started as a clerk at Chicago in 1901. 
The following year he was transferred to the Tele- 
phone Sales Department and four years later was 
made Manager at St. Louis. In 1910 he became Man- 
ager at Denver and was transferred to Richmond in 
the same capacity during the following year. He was 
made Southern District Manager with offices at At- 
lanta in 1918. He has now been transferred to the 
staff of the Executive Vice President at New York. 

G. T. Marchmont began as a stock records clerk at 
Atlanta in 1908. After a term as service clerk and a 
season in the Sales Department at Atlanta and Rich- 
mond he was made Supply Specialist at Richmond in 
1912. Two years later he was made Assistant Sales 
Manager and in 1918 he became Sales Manager. In 
1921 he was made Manager and Sales Manager and 
has now been made Southern District Manager with 
headquarters at Atlanta. 

J. H. Pearson, Jr., started as a traveling salesman 
at New York in 1908. Three years later he was trans- 
ferred to Richmond in the same capacity and later 
the same year was made supply salesman. In 1919 
he was made Sales Manager at Norfolk and the fol- 
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E. W. Wolfstyn 
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G. T. Marchmont 


K. E. Layman 


lowing year saw him Man- 
ager at Charlotte. He has 
now been appointed Man- 
ager at Richmond. 

M. C. Beckner entered 
w- 8 the Student's Training 
> EE AA Course at Richmond in 

E> D x 1916. After a season of 
study at Hawthorne he be- 
came a salesman at Rich- 
mond in 1919. The fol- 
lowing year he was made 
Sales Manager at Norfolk. 
He was transferred to 
Richmond as Power Ap- 
pliance and Lighting Spe- 
cialist in 1924 and has now been appointed Manager 
at Charlotte. 


E. W. Wolfstyn entered the Voucher Department at Chicago 
in 1906. Three years later he became Credit man and was 
transferred to the Credit and Collections Department in 1913. 
He was made Credit Manager at Cincinnati the following year 
and in 1921 went to Chicago as Assistant Credit Manager. 
Three years later he was made Assistant General Credit Man- 
ager at New York. He has now been appointed Credit 
Manager at Pittsburgh. 

K. E. Layman entered the sub-set section at Hawthorne in 
1911. After a term in the Service Department at Hawthorne 
and the Chicago House he was made Head of Service, Billing 
and Claims Department at Chicago in 1920. In 1921 he became 
Specialist of A. T. & T. Company Service and has now been 
appointed Stores Manager of the Omaha House. Mr. Layman 
served with distinction for several years as correspondent of 
the News for Chicago. 


HIPPO HUNTING IN AFRICA 
(Continued from page 17) 
the reedbuck sent the buffalo speeding on their way before I 
even caught a glimpse of them. 

The most exasperating experience I had in Africa occurred 
one evening when I went out after a mongolla gazelle for food. 
(It is necessary to kill fresh meat each day as it will not keep 
on account of the intense heat.) The native compound was not 
twenty minutes behind me when I sighted a leopard gracefully 
trotting along in a line parallel to the one I was following and 
not over twenty yards off. He had a beautiful tawny hide 
with black markings. I drew a fine bead, low, on the right 
shoulder and fired. He leaped three feet straight into the air 
and I lowered my rifle fondly believing that I had bagged a 
beautiful specimen. But to my chagrin when he touched the 
ground an instant later, he bounded off into the brush, evi- 
dently unharmed. 
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H. W. Hall 
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Installers Shine As Diamond Champs 


Following Example of Equiptors’ Star Sluggers, Three More Teams Cop Pennants 


. MONG the star sluggers who shone on the In- 
stallation baseball horizon during the 1926 
season, the Hawthorne Equiptors were not the 

only champions. Three other teams won pennants in 
their respective leagues. 

With such hard hitters as R. Miller, lf; Gorbutt, 
cf; Almquist, 1b; and Boepple, ss; heading the batting 
list, the St. Louis Installers took one game after an- 
other in the St. Louis Y. M. C. A. Industrial League 
and finally clinched the cup by smothering the Ameri- 
can Brake Nine under a 9-1 score. The other players 
who featured in the Southwesterners’ successful sea- 
son were Kent, c; Halpin, 3b; Gaines, p; Doubrava, 
2b; and G. Miller, rf. 

West Palm Beach’s horsehiders romped through the 
season adding one victory after another to their list 
until they finally copped the coveted flag in the Fed- 
eral Industrial League. “Lefty” Peace, the pitcher, 
starred in every game. He had a way of putting the 
Indian sign on the opposing batter when a strike-out 
meant saving the game. The West Palm Beach In- 
stallers, however, did not depend on "Lefty” entirely 
to win their games. Team work was their middle 
name. Their star third baseman, Sally Suggs, was 
just one of their dangerous men with the stick in the 
pinches. The rest of the team lined up as follows: 
Johnson, 2b; Giles, c; Chamberlain, cf; Harrington, 
1b; Niles, ss; Thomas, lf ; and Green, rf. 

Winning its fifteenth straight game of the season, 
the Chicago Installation team representing Division 
Six easily took the championship of the Manufac- 
turers’ Baseball League. This final victory gave the 


Winning fifteen games in a row gave the Chicago Installa- 
tion team the championship of the Manufacturers Baseball 
League 


Division Six boys a perfect percentage for the season, 
as none of their games had been lost. The Florsheim 
Shoe team, their closest rival, losing by a score of 7-2, 
was the last victim of the triumphant installers. 
Out of the fifteen men of the squad, the following 
had batting averages of .300 or better: Barringer, 
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.410; Becker, .390; Burman, .357; Hoenecke, .353; 
Staton, .350; Shelley and Alford, .333 each; Strueck- 
man, .3820; and Moliere, .300. Close on the heels of 
these hitters were Risberg with .294 and Kommers, 
.273. Blesse and Sullivan tied with .250 each; John- 
ston drew a .200, Pitcher Erickson bringing up the 
rear with an average of .125. 

Although the Baltimore Baseball Team did not take 
the pennant in the Greater Baltimore Industrial 


Victors in the Federal Industrial League, West Palm Beach 
Installation team adds glory to the fame of Western in the 
southern city 


League, they finished a close second with fourteen 
wins out of sixteen games. The outstanding batter of 
the team was J. L. Smith who played first base and 
right field. He socked out eight home runs during the 
season and averaged over .600. His team-mates lined 
up as follows: L. R. Henry, 3b; F. E. Taylor, ss; W. 
A. Peyronnett, 1b; H. J. Murrell, 2b; H. C. Kessler, 
c; W. E. Bear, rf; B. J. Staton, p; A. P. Hoffman, p 
and c; E. W. Parsons, p; W. P. Talbot, lf; and H. H. 
Council, 2b. 

Besides excelling in baseball, Division Six can boast 
of its First Aiders, the following eight of whom quali- 
fied as Life Savers authorized by the American Red 
Cross: P. A. Peterson, J. Stankus, E. J. Burke, G. J. 
Kushner, R. R. Hansen, J. M. Balerio, I. J. White, and 
M. C. Carey. These stalwart First Aiders, by passing 
with high honors a rigid examination prescribed by 
the American Red Cross, earned the right to wear the 
Life-Saving Insignia on their bathing suits. 

As an individual champion whose fame has spread 
beyond the field of Installation athletics, C. J. Abrus- 
cati of Division One is New York’s outstanding hand- 
ball artist. On October 4 he defeated the Metropolitan 
Champion, Sam Buxbaum of the Trinity Club in 
straight games 21-11, 21-0, 21-9. 


ENROLLMENT EXCEEDS ALL RECORDS 


(Continued from page 18) 


Manufacturing Principles, 69; Mechanical Drawing, 227; Busi- 
ness English, 350; Typing, 76; Sewing, 105; Production Princi- 
ples, 107; Cost Accounting, 198; Comptometer, 56; Merchandise 
Principles, 54; Radio, 47; Plant Blue-print Reading, 50; Ap- 
plied Chemistry, 49. 

G. Brown, head of the Inspection Development Labora- 
tory, and a member of the Board of Direetors of the Haw- 
thorne Club, is head of the educational committee this year. 
A. E. Holstedt, chief of the Works Training Division, is princi- 
pal of the school. 
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Organization of Weg 
Board of Directors, CHA 


H. A. HALLIGAN 
Vice-President 


R. H. GREGORY 
Comptroller 
T. K. STEVENSON 
Asst. Comptroller 
J. BURGESS 
Senior Accountant 
D. B. PECKHAM 
Senior Accountant 
W. M. BEERS 
Supervisor of Meth- 
ods 
E. E. LINCOLN 
Chief Statistician 
E. S. GREGG 
Senior Statistician 
R. W. BURGESS 
Senior Statistician 
D. C. RICHARDSON 
General Auditor 
J. W. ROBERTS 
Assistant General 
Auditor 
A. H. HUEMMER 
Assistant General 
Auditor 
W. E. BURROUGHS 
Auditor Pacific Di- 
vison 


F. L. GILMAN H. B. GILMORE 
Treasurer Secretary 
G. B. PROUD D. S. PRATT 


Assistant Secretary 
R. £. MCEWEN 
Assistant Secretary 


Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
Credit Manager 
H. H. REDDALL 
Assistant Treasurer 
E. R. GILMORE 
Assistant Treasurer 
J. G. SHARP 
Assistant Treasurer 


P. L. THOMSON 
Publicity Manager 
W. A. WOLFF 
In Charge Produc- 
tion and Service 
STERLING PATTERSON 
Managing Editor, 
Western Electric 
News 
C. W. BARRELL 
Motion Picture Dis 
rector 
F. L. WALTERS 
Press Information 


EMPLOYEES BENEFIT FUND COMMITTEE 


W. H. QUIRK, Secretary 


GENERAL PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


J. W. DIETZ, Secretary 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 
(Continued) 


J. C. WILLIS 
Stores Manager, 
Savannah 
J. G. MASON 
Stores Manager, 
New Orleans 


WESTERN 
ZONE 


D. H. FRICK 

Manager, Detroit 
L. N. RIDER 

Manager, Cleveland 
J. P. MCQUAIDE 

Mgr., Cincinnati 
R. J. MCBRIDE 

Mgr., Indianapolis 
L. A. DAVIES 

Manager, Chicago 
G. R. SLATER 

Mgr., Milwaukee 
J. B. SHAY 

Manager, St. Louis 
A. W. RICHTER 

In charge, Kansas 

City 

C. K. LAWSON 

Manager, Oklahoma 

City 


E. L. SPOLANDER 
Manager, Dallas 
F. A. SCHIMELPFENIG 
Stores Manager, 
Houston 
H. L. NASH 
Manager, Omaha 
J. W. MILLER 
Stores Manager, 
Minneapolis 
H. F. DALE 
Stores Manager 
Des Moines 
H. H. ARGABRITE 
Manager, Denver 
E. U. TAYLOR 
Stores Manager, 
Salt Lake City 
H. P. TREAT 
Mgr., San Francisco 
H. V. MICHENER 
Mgr., Los Angeles 
J. H. SYMONS 
Manager, Seattle 
R. M. DEWART 
Stores Manager, 
Portland 
R. E. HUBBARD 
Stores Manager, 
Spokane 


F. B. GLEASON 
General Telephone 
Sales Manager 
F. H. LEGGETT 
General Manager of 
Distrib. Eastern 
Zone 
J. E. MURPHY 
Long Lines Service 
Specialist 
J. D. KENNEDY 
General Manager of 
Distrib. Western 
Zone 
S. W. MURKLAND 
Gen. Contract Mgr. 
E. C. EsTEP 
Supply Contr. Mgr. 
H. E. YOUNG 
Price Manager 
F. W. BIERWIRTH 
Hawthorne Contr. 
Manager 
C. I. DEWITT 
Gen. Merch. Mgr. 
C. A. BERRY 
Schedul. Engineer 
G. A. SHERMAN 
Prod. Prog. Mgr. 
C. L. SLUYTER 
Special Studies 
J. H. HELLWWEG 
Hawthorne Merch. 
Manager 
S. I. WEILL 
Gen. Sales Engineer 
W. H. GRAHAM 
Distribution Eng. 
R. A. STEVENS 
Sales Statistician 
F. DEC. THOMPSON 
Sales Inspec. Supt. 
E. TWICHELL 
Engineer of Distri- 
but. House Shops 
A. E. KIDD 
Personnel Manager 


DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES AND 
BRANCHES 


EASTERN 
ZONE 


T. L. HOLMES 

Manager, Boston 
O. WHITMIRE 

Mgr., New Haven 
R. B. GORDON 

Manager, New York 
L. W. TUCKER 

Manager, Brooklyn 
A. F. ROTHBALLER 

Manager, Newark 
C. S. MERRICK 

Mgr., Philadelphia 
W. O. COLLINS 

Mgr., Pittsburgh 
F. B. WRIGHT 

Mgr., Washington 
W. E. GATHRIGHT 

Manager, Atlanta 
Ba N... HANSBERGER 

Stores Manager, 

Louisville 


EDGAR S. Bl 


J. L. KILPATRIG 
Vice-President 


Engineer 4 
H. W. Mowry > 
Install. Dev. Eng. 
D. M. TAGGART — 
Gen. Acc. Superi, 
J. LAWLER © 
Gen. Supervisor of 
Clerical Methods 
S. T. ROCKWELL 
Gen. Supervisor of 
Statistics 
E. D. DEE 
Personnel Assistant 
H. A. EWING 
Gen. Supervisor of 
Personnel Serve 
H. H. TUKEY | 
Gen. Supervisor of 
Personnel erii 
M. J. KANE > — 
Gen. Supervisor å 
Training Personne 
Relations Mgr. 


EQUIPMENT : 
DEPARTMENT 


J. DANNER på 
Gen. Superintendent 
of Equipment, 
Hawthorne 
tion, Chicago 
F. M. WILLIAMS | 
Superint. of Equip. 
Engineering 


H. L. Hore 
Asst. Supt. Equp. 
Engineering 
H. L. MOYNES f 
Asst. Supt. Hap. 
Engineering ` 
M. J. RAAB , 
Supt. of Equip. Serv. 
W. G. MINICE , 
Gen. Supervisor of 
Equip. Methods 
S. M. WILSON | 
Equip.Supt. Kearny 
F. P. TOWNSLEY 
Asst. Supt. of Eng: 
and Draft. 
F. B. LONGFELLOW 
Asst. Supt. Equip. 
PE 
D. C. TATE 
Equipment Accom 


La 


EASTERN 
ZONE 


L. W. ABBOTT 
Gpn, Sunt of Inst. 
B. E_NIVEN, 
Gen. Superv. Meth. 
and Results 


n Electric Company 


} G. DUBOIS, 


M, President 


E. OTTERSON 

zeneral Com..Mgr. 

B. HARLOW 

om. Devel. Mgr. 
H. TIMBERS 

"om. Contract Mgr. 
M. WILCOX 

fom. Oper. Mgr. 
P. L. PELLY 

Asst. European 
Com. Manager 


k 


INSTALLATION 
DEPARTMENT 


EASTERN 
ZONE 
(Continued) 
F. WEITZENBERG 
Div. Supt. of Inst. 
Div. 1 (New York 
Tel. Co., New Eng. 
DA So. New Eng. 
10. 
H. SCHROEDER 
Div. Supt. of Inst. 
Div. 3 (The Bell 
Tel. Co. of Pa.) 
N. SEARLES 
Div. Supt. of Inst. 
Div. 4 (C. & P. 
Group) 
R. MITCHELL 
Div. Supt. of Inst. 
Div. 11 (Southern 
Bell Group) 


WESTERN 
ZONE 


RL WHITMORE 

zen. Supt. of Inst. 
J. LOOMIS 

zen. Superv. Meth. 
and Results 

J. FOLEY 

Div. Supt. of Inst. 

div. 5 (Ohio, Mich. 

Ind. & Cinn. Cos. 

M. BENNETT 

Div. Supt. of Inst. 

Div. 6 (Illinois Bell 

kz Wisconsin Cos.) 
OEST 

Div, Sunt. 

Div. T (N. 

Tel. Co.) 
H. BAKER 

Div. Supt. 

Div. 8 (S. 

Tel. Co.) 
W. SYKES 

Div. Supt. of Inst. 

Division 9 (Moun- 

lan States Tel. & 

Tel. Co.) 

WARNEKE 

Div. Supt. of Inst. 

Div. 10 (Pac. Sys.) 


of Inst. 
W. Bell 


of Inst. 
W. Bell 


Chairman 


G. G. STOLL 

Vice-President 
OO NS 
J. W. BANCKER 

Compt. of Manuf. 
C. L. JOHNSON 

Office Proc. Engin. 
L. MONTAMAT 

Supt. of Bus. Meth. 
F. KUSTER 


Asst. Supt. of Bus. 


Methods 
J. M. STAHR 
Supt. of Oper. Stat. 
F. W. WILLARD 
Personnel Rel. Mgr. 
C. G. CROWDER 
Product. Assistant 
O. C. SPURLING 
Engineer of Plant 
C. B. BARNES 
Construct. Eng. 
(Hawthorne Rep.) 
H. G. DEAN 
Chief Inspector of 
Plant 
A. T. HUNT 
Service Engineer 
W. R. KATTELLE 
Architect 
O. W. MELIN 
Construct. Engineer 
I. W. McDOWELL 
Personnel Assistant 
W. F. HosForpD 
Eng. of Manufr. 
H. L. WARD 
Asst. Supt. of Fac- 
tory Planning 
A. L. LUESSENHOP 
Asst. Cler. Supt. 
E. C. HIGGINS 
Personnel Assistant 
D. LEVINGER 
Supt. of Mfg. Dev. 
J. R. SHEA 
Asst. Supt. of Mfg. 
Development 
C. D. HART 
Asst. Supt. of Mfg. 
Development 
A. H. ADAMS 
Asst. Supt. of Mfg. 
Development 
F. C. SPENCER 
Asst. Supt. of Mfg. 
Development 
R. A. PRICE 
Asst. Supt. of Mfg. 
Development 
J. H. KASLEY 
Supt. of Mfg. 
Planning 
G. A. LANDRY 
Asst. Supt. of Mfg. 
Planning 
H. C. BEAL 
Asst. Supt. of Mfg. 
Planning 
E. D. HALL 
Supt. of Inspection 
Development 
C. W. ROBBINS 
Asst. Supt. of Insp. 
Development 
J. A. DAVIDSON 
Asst. Supt. of Insp. 
Development 


J. B. ODELL 
Vice-President 


C. A. MERRILL 
General Purchasing 
Agent 
P. M. MARSHALL 
Assistant General 
Purchasing Agent 
R. H. KNAUB 
Assistant General 
Purchasing Agent 
T. G. STOVER 
Hawthorne 
Purchasing Agent 
C. E. MARHAVER 
Kearny Purchasing 
gent 
A. H. VORUM 
Division Purchasing 
Agent 
L. R. WATKINS 
Division Purchasing 
Agent 
D. F. G. ELIOT 
Division Purchasing 
Agent 
J. H. BARKER, JR. 
Acting Purchase 
Engineer 
J. G. REDDALL 
Special 
Representative 
F. G. AUSTIN 
Assistant to Vice 
President 


W. H. DEWITT, JR. 
General Trafic 


W. P. SIDLEY 
Vice-President and General Counsel 


G. C. PRATT 
General Attorney 


Manager E. J. MORIARTY 
E. F. SMITH Assistant General 
Assistant General Attorney 
Trafic Manager B. A. CRUSE 
W. R. AXFORD Attorney 


Assistant General 
Trafic Manager 


F. A. UNSWORTH 
Special Duties 


R. V. MILLIGAN W. S. DOYLE 
Western Traffic Tax Attorney 
Representattve W. P. BOYLE 
C. P. CROTTY Attorney 
Southern Traffic J. R. MCMAHON 
Representative Attorney 
H. A. HARVEY G. E. QUIGLEY 
Supervisor of Assistant General 
Trucking Attorney 
P. D. WESSON 
Attorney 
B. W. WOooLEY 
Attorney 
H. W. BEER 
Attorney 


MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 


(Continued) 

C. L. RICE W. H. MEESE 

Works Manager, Operating Supt. 
Hawthorne W. MERZ 

S. S. HOLMES Asst. Oper. Supt. 
Asst. Works Mgr. H. BIGGAR 

B. W. WILMOTT Asst. Oper. Supt. 
Asst. Supt. in C. F. SHEEL 


Charge of Hospital 
C. W. BERGQUIST 
Supt. of Industrial 
Relations 
H. D. AGNEW 
Asst. Supt. 
Relations 
W. A. TITUS 
Asst. Supt. of Ind. 
Relations 
J. J. MCKENNA 
Supt. of Production 
W. S. FISHER 
Asst. Supt. of 
Production 
H. E. GRIMM 
Asst. Supt. of 
Production 
J. R. REED, 
Asst. Supt of Pro- 
duction 
E. M. Hicok 
Clerical Supt. 
C. G. WILLIG 
Asst. Clerical Supt. 
W. L. ROBERTSON 
Supt. of Inspection 
A. B. HAZARD 
Asst. Supt. of Insp. 
M. E. BERRY 
Asst. Supt. of Insp. 


of Ind. 


Asst. Oper. Supt. 
G. A. PENNOCK 
Technical Supt. 
W. RUTHVEN 
Asst. Tech. Supt. 
S. BRACKEN 
Works Engineer 
R. C. DoDD 
Works Manager, 
Kearny 
F. A. MACNUTT 
Asst. Works Mgr. 
G. E. JOHNSTON 
Asst. Supt. of 
Ind. Relations 
R. F. CLIFFORD 


Asst. Clerical Supt. 


R. L. HART 
Asst. Tech. Supt. 
C. W. GATES 


Asst. Supt. of Insp. 


A. O. AVERY 
Operating Supt. 
N. M. ARGO 


Supt. of Production 


D. A. WALLACE 


Supt., Philadelphia 
Instrument Shop 


T. M. ERICKSON 


Asst. Supt. of Phila. 
Instrument Shop 


D. C. TANNER 
General Patent 
Attorney 
F. T. WOODWARD 
Assistant General 
Patent Attorney 
H. A. PATTISON 
Patent Attorney 
R. R. ADAMS 
Patent Attorney 
B. SWEEDLER 
Patent Attorney 
F. J. WILLE 
Patent Attorney 
W. E. BEATTY 
European Division 
Patent Attorney 
E. R. NOWLAN 
Hawthorne Division 
Patent Attorney 


Saying Hello to the Hello People Abroad 


Mildred Beard of the Observer Staff Tells of Her Visit to Some of the Telephone 
Factories and Exchanges Over There 


Cc Y car is at your disposal.” This was the 

M cordial greeting I received from H. M. 

Pease, Managing Director of the Standard 

Telephone & Cables, Ltd., when I dropped in Con- 

naught House, London, and asked if I might visit one 
of the telephone factories. 

After reading of the activities of the International 
Standard Electric Corporation I was particularly 
interested in visiting some of the factories of its 
European associates. 

Not only the car but C. E. Eve, Sales Promotion 
Manager and L. Palmer of the Installation Depart- 
ment, stood waiting for me the following morning. 
These gentlemen had kindly consented to escort me 
to New Southgate and give me a glimpse of the Eng- 
lish factory girl playing her part in the production 
of telephone apparatus. 

Ås we rode along the sun came out of hiding and 
showed his face for the first time since my arrival 
in England. Soon we left the city behind us and 
drove past Hampstead Heath, that famous playground 
where all the ”arrys and ”arriets are wont to roam 
on bank holidays. Farther on my guides pointed out 
Spaniards Inn used at one time as the headquarters 
of the romantic highwayman Dick Turpin. 

This was my introduction to rural England and 
how I drank in the beauty of the scenery. Ireland 
may be the greenest spot in the world. I cannot say 
as I did not have an opportunity to go there, but 
certainly it is hard to imagine anything more beauti- 
fully green than England's countryside. Hedges, 
trees and gardens looked as though they had been 
freshly painted and put outside to dry. 

In just such an emerald setting stood New South- 
gate factory, a modern concrete building partly 
hidden by thick shrubbery and trees. At one side 
an old fashioned flower garden added homelike charm 
to the place. Off in a corner stands the celebrated 
hut where the first transatlantic radio message was 
received in 1922. 

When we entered the office H. 
Collins, Acting Assistant Works 
Manager, met us at the door and 
extended the same courteous greet- 
ing that I found to be character- 
istic of our telephone associates 
abroad. Then we began our tour 
through the building. 


In the first room rows of girls, 
most of them wearing becoming 
blue caps to protect their hair, 
were busily at work in front of 
hand screw machines, deftly turn- 
ing out screws by the thousands. 
As we walked from one depart- 
ment to another it almost seemed | 
as though I were visiting Haw- 
thorne or Kearny where very much 
the same type of work is being car- 
ried on. Mr. Collins explained that 


mee Syge HEM, a 
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Many girls went into the factories during the war and have found a very good 


many girls went into factory work during the war for 
patriotic reasons and because they had found it a 
very good means of earning a livelihood had remained 
there. Hundreds of them starting out to be self sup- 
porting were compelled to become the chief bread- 
winners when the men of the family lost their lives 
or became incapacitated in the great struggle. 

The majority of girls live within a radius of five 
miles of the factory. Their own homes and gardens, 
for practically every English family has a garden, 
are of the greatest interest to them. For this reason 


they are quite content to make home the center of | 


their social activities. 

On our rounds we dropped in to see the canteen. 
It was about one o’clock when we reached this part 
of the building and delicious odor of real English 
beef and kidney pudding and the rows of sweets, as 
they call desserts, made me realize that breakfast had 
been in the very dim past. To eat here was not to 
leave with a flat purse as a nourishing meal including 
fresh vegetables could be had for ten pence (20c.). 

Not far from the main building stood a small cot- 
tage which is used for the medical department. Two 
nurses and a doctor were in attendance here. In 
such healthy, happy surroundings it seemed as though 
their work must be 
light and medicine al- 
most unnecessary. The 
rosy cheeks of the 
girls bore out this sup- 
position. 

The day following 
my trip to New South- 
gate, arrangements 
were made for me to 
see South Building, 


one of London’s larg- 
est telephone of- 
fices, situated in 
the central part 


means of earning a livelihood 


oogle 
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of the city. Operators, or telephonists as they are 
called abroad, cannot enter the service under sixteen 
years of age and must be at least five feet four inches 
tall to handle the boards. 

Upon entering the office I noticed great vases of 
red gladiolas on the tables in the center of the room. 
There must have been at least twenty huge bunches 
of these brilliant blossoms. The girls pay two cents 
a week towards a flower fund, for no matter what 
else they may have to deny themselves, these English 
maidens must have garden beauty around them. 

Coming from the United States, the land of the 
free and all that, I was amazed and amused when I 
entered the cafeteria to ob- 
serve a wine list lying side by 
side with the daily menu. In 
spite of this privilege, drinks 
are rarely ordered except to 
celebrate birthdays or holi- 
days, I learned. The girls re- 
main true to their favorite 
beverage, afternoon tea. At 
four o'clock you see them 
wandering into the restaurant 
to indulge in this delightful 
meal and if they care to they 
may smoke. 

When I reluctantly left 
England, crossing the channel 
by way of Dover to Ostend 
and traveling in one of the 
quaint Belgium trains to Ant- 
werp, I was given another 
opportunity to visit a tele- 
phone factory and office. 

Here it is a simple matter 
to secure girls as the tele- 
phone people pay higher 
wages than other factories. 
About 3,500 are employed. In 
Antwerp great stress is laid 
upon the social and athletic 
side of factory life. Just out- 
side the city a large sports 
field is rented by the factory 
club. Here the girls practice 
tennis and basket-ball and 
compete in the tournaments 
held during the year. 

At a recent fancy dress ball 
run for the club members, the 
largest hall in the city was filled to overflowing. Earn- 
Ing a living has been pretty much of a struggle in 
Belgium since the war and the factory girl indulges in 
few recreations outside of those supplied by the club. 
In consequence any opportunity for pleasure offered 
by the Works’ management is eagerly grasped. 

Flemish is the language of the working class in 
Belgium but girls holding clerical positions in the 
factory must understand both French and Flemish. 
This is also true of the telephonists on the local 
boards while those handling continental traffic have 
to speak English and German as well. 

Bicycling is a popular pastime in Antwerp. So 
many of the girls use this convenient mode of travel- 


Girls in the European factories do some of the 
testing of the circuits and some of the assembly 
work 
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ing back and forth to work that a bicycle garage is 
a necessity in the factory grounds. We may dash 
about in our Fords and feel superior, but I think the 
Belgium working girl has as much fun on her trusty 
two wheeled chariot and certainly more exercise. 

Many things about Belgium and the Belgian people 
appealed to me strongly and I regretted that I had so 
short a time to spend there. Again I found myself in 
a cozy compartment train traveling over country that 
had been the centre of fighting during the first year 
of the war. There was a real thrill when we crossed 
the border and I realized that at last I had reached 
French territory and would soon be in Paris. 

The first few days in this 
fascinating city I could not 
tear myself away from the 
shops. If I had not purchased 
my ticket home I might have 
had to work my way back 
across the Atlantic. Money 
seemed actually to melt away 
in the balmy Paris air. 

When shopping in the large 
department stores one learns 
to allow plenty of time as 
there is great formality in 
making a purchase. After the 
selection is made, the sales 
clerk escorts her customer to 
the accountant of her depart- 
ment. The accountant makes 
out the bill of sale. This com- 
pleted. the buyer, still follow- 
ing the sales clerk, is ushered 
to another desk where the 
package is wrapped and the 
article paid for. By the time 
the purchase is over you feel 
quite chummy with the clerk. 

My shopping expeditions 
over, I found my way to the 
Avenue de Breteuil where Le 
Materiel Telephonique is lo- 
cated. From the windows of 
the manager’s office I could 
see Notre Dame, Napoleon’s 
Tomb, the Eiffel Tower, the 
Trocadero and a distant hill 
overlooking the city, Mont 
Martre. A whole Cook’s tour 
at one glance. 

I learned that at the present time the factory is 
turning out a machine switching apparatus developed 
by what used to be the Western Electric’s foreign 
organization and known as the rotary system. This 
system utilizes the familiar dial such as is made at 
Hawthorne. However the central office equipment 
is quite different from our American system. 

Although the French girls enjoy working in the 
shops a number seem well satisfied with factory life 
as twelve women have recently completed over thirty 
years of service and one hundred and eighty women 
over ten. 

Some attempt is made to carry on social activities 
for the factory workers. (Continued on page 33) 


Why We Should be Vaccinated 


By Dr. O. E. Eicher, Installation Department 


HETHER we should be vaccinated or not is a 
W vital question. During the past ten years an 
increasing prevalence of smallpox in the 
United States and other countries has made vaccina- 
tion a paramount issue. This is due to laxity in the 
enforcement of vaccination regulations and the hesi- 
tancy of individuals to be vaccinated of their own ac- 
cord. But why should one hesitate? We might well 
have shown reluctance in the early days—some one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, when vaccination 
was discovered by Jenner, an English physician. At 
that time a person was innoculated directly with pus 
obtained from the pustules of another suffering from 
smallpox. This method, combined with the fact that 
asepsis then was not all it should have been, frequently 
caused bad results. Blood diseases were sometimes 
transmitted from one person to another. Occasionally 
blood poison followed. Rightly should people have 
hesitated to be vaccinated when often the preventative 
was worse than the disease. 

Had it not been for the fact that at that time 
smallpox was a terrible scourge there would have 
been little vaccination. The frequency and ease of 
transmission from one person to another seemed to 
add to its virulence. The percentage of deaths was 
high and those who recovered were usually badly 
scarred. People were in a desperate state of mind 
and willing to accept any kind of help which gave 
promise of relief from this dread disease. Gradually 
new methods of vaccination were developed. Govern- 
ments began to realize the benefits to be derived from 
successful vaccination and laws were passed making it 
compulsory. In 1902 our government took over super- 
vision of the preparation of vaccine virus practically 
eliminating the dangers. Almost all school children 
were vaccinated and smallpox was on the road to 
extinction. 


EFORE vaccination came into general use one- 
tenth of the deaths of the human race were 
caused by smallpox and more than twice this number 
were permanently disfigured. It has been roughly 
estimated that during the eighteenth century, in 
Europe alone, 50,000,000 people lost their lives from 
this disease. Add to this the number of deaths which 
most surely occurred in the entire Eastern hemisphere 
during that period and the results would be appalling. 
Up to about twenty-five years ago smallpox was be- 
coming rather rare and in most cases very mild. 
Governments became very lax in the enforcement of 
vaccination. Nations were lulled into a sense of false 
security. Even though one did get smallpox, the 
disease was so mild that chicken-pox was to be feared 
more. As a result smallpox cases increased in num- 
ber and the disease became more severe. About ten 
years ago small epidemics began to occur in the United 
States. Numerous deaths resulted. Occasional cases 
of hemorrhagic smallpox (commonly referred to as 
black smallpox) appeared. Yearly more cases oc- 
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curred until approximately two years ago the state 
of Michigan reported 3,999 cases from January 1 to 
November 1, 1924, with 164 deaths. Other states 
were also afflicted at this time. 
JE view of these conditions and the fact that being 
successfully vaccinated is such a trivial procedure, 
why endanger oneself and the people with whom one 
comes in contact? In recent epidemics it has been 
proven conclusively that a successful vaccination with- 
in the five years preceding exposure reduces the 
chance of contracting the disease practically to nil. 
Of all the cases mentioned above only seven per cent 


had had a successful vaccination and these were of 
over five years duration. 


Smallpox is difficult to diagnose. It simulates a 
number of other diseases which of themselves are not 
quarantinable. As a result many cases of smallpox 
are never quarantined. Others are so mild that the 
afflicted one does not consult a physician. One may 
come into contact with such a person at any time and 
not know of the exposure until too late. If you have 
been successfully vaccinated recently you need not 
worry about this danger. If not you should be vac- 
cinated at once! 


A successful vaccination performed within three 
days after exposure to smallpox will prevent the 
disease, and from the fourth to the seventh day after 
exposure will modify the disease in unprotected per- 
sons. After the eighth day there will be no effect on 
the disease at all. It also has been proven that suc- 
cessful vaccination gives greater protection than hav- 
ing the disease itself. Among the cases of smallpox 
occurring in individuals who have had the disease 
earlier in life a large percentage are fatal. 

| 
HE chances of exposure to smallpox is ever 
present from infancy up to old age, and the pos- 
sibility of contracting it is great if one has not taken 
the proper precaution. The recent experience of the 
writer, his wife, and twenty-months-old son illustrates 
this fact. While on a vacation this summer, visiting 
a brother who is a physician, they came into direct 
contact with one of his patients who proved to be suf- 
fering from a severe form of smallpox. Upon casual 
observation he appeared to have a marked form of 
acne of the face. He told of having taken a trip four 
days prior to see a brother who was confined in å 
hospital with a broken leg. He traveled approxi- 
mately one hundred miles on a train and then into the 
hospital while in a very infectious condition. Upon 
his return he consulted a physician for the first time. 
It was at this time that the writer came into contact 
with the case. No bad results followed as the writer 
and family had been vaccinated prior to the trip. How 
many cases of smallpox developed from the exposure 
to this one case, we were unable to ascertain. Do not 
delay! Be vaccinated now! 


Jacob Schoch Retires 


Veteran Broadway Man Recalls Days of Gardiner Green Hubbard 


VER thirty-seven years ago a small boy re- 

ceived a letter on American Telephone and 

Telegraph stationery telling him if he would 
call he might obtain the job he had asked for. The 
letter was addressed to Master Jacob Schoch and 
written in meticulous style—there were few type- 
written letters in those days—by J. C. 
Frey, Secretary to Edward J. Hall, Vice 
President of the Company. 

Master Jacob Schoch lost no time in get- 
ting down to 18 Cortlandt Street and was 
soon imitating Mercury in the speed with 
which he dispatched the messenger jobs 
assigned him. 

Those were great telephone days and 
the vision of a still more glorious future 
was in the air breathed by even the newest 
messenger boy. Master Jacob Schoch 
drew big deep breaths of this exhilarating 
air and decided right then and there he 
wouldn't mind inhaling that atmosphere 
all his life. So Master Jacob Schoch stuck 
and today, on the eve of his retirement, 
Mr. Schoch looks back over the years 
which have intervened since 1889 with a 
heart full of glowing reminiscenses. 

Of all the memories which keep the 
sparkle in his eyes, the brightest of them 
all is the memory of the kindly, magnetic 
old man with long white whiskers who 
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probably did as much as any one for the telephone 
during its early struggling years. Gardiner Green 
Hubbard, the father-in-law of Alexander Graham Bell 
would often run up to New York from Washington 
and at such times never failed to visit Telephone 
Headquarters. 
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Growing yellow with age this old sheet of Telephone stationery is 


redolent with the atmosphere of an earlier day when life was more 
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Accoutered in the first uniform ever used in the 
American Company are Jacob Schoch and J. E. 
Knetzer (now in the Parent Company’s Legal 
Dept.), looking for all the world like figures in an 
old daguerrotype. (Insert) Mr. Schoch today 
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leisurely and letters were written by hand 


It often befel young Schoch to accompany Mr. Hub- 
bard from Cortlandt Street to the ferry to carry his 
bags and in the conversation which would ensue Mr. 
Hubbard was wont to remark on the fine people Mr. 
Hall was gathering around him and that everywhere 
the telephone seemed to be drawing that same fine 
sort. Mr. Hubbard’s excursions to New York did not, 
of course, continue for many years, but for almost 
two score years Mr. Schoch in his various capacities 
has found opportunity to test out Mr. Hubbard’s 
statement. 

“For twenty years I was in Mr. Halls office,” Mr. 
Schoch was overheard remarking the other day, "and 
during that period I got to know the men and women 
who visited Mr. Hall pretty thoroughly. 

“Now of late I have been on the other side of the 
door. Instead of dealing only with the persons who 
came to see Mr. Hall I have had to deal with all kinds 
of individuals bent for any one of the couple dozen 
Western Electric offices on the executive floor. 

“I have found that people are mighty interesting 
and mostly because they all are different. The men 
who have found occasion to stop off at the 15th floor 
during the last ten years have been even more inter- 
esting than those who used to visit Mr. Hall’s office 
because there were more of them and consequently 
more varied. (Continued on page 29) 


Hurrying After a Hurricane 


Installation People and Telephone Sales Department Quickly Restore Telephone Service 
in Florida 


OME ill-tempered fate, brooding in his gloomy 
cave, must have grown jealous of the beautiful 
works created by nature and man in Florida’s 

proudest cities, and determined to humble them. He 
chose an hour of darkness to vent his wrath for it 
was past midnight of September 18 when an invisible 
fury in the form of howling winds was loosed upon 
them. 

Mansions of the wealthy quivered before the blow, 
homes of the humble crumpled up like card-houses, 
skyscrapers rocked to and fro, wires whined in sharp 
protest and telephone poles leaned over wearily after 
long resistance. 

Then, in early morning, the madness abated. But 
not for long. The giant was only drawing another 
breath and at seven o’clock was again screaming 
through littered streets, whipping before him a tor- 
rent of rain drops that stung like a million bullets. 

As everywhere where progress gathers people, 
Western Electric men were there. And “Saturday, 
September 18, 1926, will long remain in the memory 
of all Installers stationed in Miami for on that day 
the city was at the mercy of the elements and there 
was nothing that man could do to aid her,” writes 
C. L. Priest, Installation Foreman, in describing that 
ordeal. 

More than 100 Installation men, working on the big 


Privacy in this substantial Florida home on Cocoanut 
Grove Road, Miami, was thrown to the winds by the 
hurricane and the addition of the Ford truck in the | 
living room was a little touch that only the elements sg 

can give 


jobs demanded by Florida’s growth, were located 
in cities that stood athwart the tornado’s path. 
With the exception of minor injuries, they lived 3 
through the disaster unscathed in person. But— 
when it was over—they gazed from their places 
of refuge on a world turned upside down. Boats 
lifted from rivers onto main streets, houses 
swept from streets into rivers, fragments of 
homes like stage settings scattered about— 
a dining room here, a parlor there, a mattress, 
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Wer a 'a it all come slowly to light: W. B. Peirce, who 
ER Ga issued into the storm to carry 200 pounds of 
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The storage sheds in the rear of the North Exchange, Miami, 
were wrecked and the apartments in the background of which a 
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chairs, automobile tops . . but they thought d : 
service first. 

Towns were in darkness, machines without power, 
people were hurt and dying and civilization’s arteries, $, 
built to help them, were severed. “Get to the jobs” 
they said and made for their posts. It was Sunday 
but restoration started at once. Foreman Priest 
placed his entire Miami organization at the disposal 
of the Southern Bell Telephone Company. Outside 
plant was extensively shattered, exchanges out of 
service. Somehow word was gotten through to F. R. 
Mitchell, Division 11 Superintendent at Atlanta 
Headquarters, and to W. E. Gathright, Manager i: f 
the Atlanta Distributing House; and work in the 
wind-torn area went on with greater confidence in 
the knowledge that all the emergency resources at the 
Western Electric Company’s command stood ready to 
aid. 

Investigation showed that inside plant had been 
damaged chiefly by water, driven by might and mair 
around window panes or through those smashed by 
the gale. Installers set about drying out offices and 
equipment and installing emergency power plants to 
charge central office batteries. 

So quickly did the powers of order re-assert them- 
selves that on October 2, Foreman Priest was able to- 
write “In less than two weeks wonderful strides have 

been made in clearing up debris and practically 

everything is back on a normal basis.” And he 
also testifies that those who build well are 
rewarded when he says, "The buildings of the 

Southern Bell throughout the Miami area with- 

stood the storm very well.” 

What brief word picture can encompass the 
chaos and the human threads woven through 
it? From Western Electric men there, stories 

of strange adventures, hardships and bravery, 
anda saving sense of humor persisting through 


corner can be seen were left in ruins 
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putty to men on the West Palm Beach job trying to 
stop window-leaks and save their new apparatus; Bell 
Lincoln who lost the roof of his apartment and tries 
to figure out his rent reduction; Frank Lewis, colored 
janitor on the Miami Main job who, asked if his house 
was damaged, replied, “No suh, jes’ lost mah shoes, 
tha’s all”; E. Carlson, Supervising Foreman, and 
three other Installation men sleeping on concrete 
floors in a Miami Telephone Building because military 
guards refused to let them out after letting them in 
for emergency work. 

The disaster echoed instantly to the Broadway 
Offices, where the first step taken by W. T. Teague, 
General Manager of Installation, and L. W. Abbott, 
Superintendent of the Eastern Zone, was to inquire 
about the welfare of the men. When the answer, “All 
safe” came back, inquiries already made by anxious 
relatives and friends in New York, were answered 
and their fears set at rest. 

While Installation men were doing their part to 
repair and salvage the apparatus in the stricken area, 
W. E. Gathright’s men at Atlanta were using heroic 
measures of a less spectacular kind to get material to 
the Telephone Company to replace the outside plant 
destroyed by the storm so that telephone service could 
be restored. 

The first emergency orders were received by the 
Western Electric Company at Savannah early on Sun- 
day the 19th, and within two hours the material was 
in express cars moving to destination. Other orders 
followed Sunday and Sunday night, and on all orders 
the material was loaded in express cars within two 
hours after receipt. On the same day, express ship- 
ments aggregating approximately 75,000 pounds were 
made from the New Orleans warehouse. On 
Monday, September 20, two carloads of ma- 
terial left Savannah, three were shipped from 
Atlanta, and another from New Orleans, all of 
them by express, some to the East Coast of 
Florida, and others to the territory around 
Mobile and Pensacola. Emergency shipments 
were made throughout the rest of the week, 
many of them at night. 

Two full carload shipments of lead covered 
cable were made from warehouse stocks, as well 
as smaller quantities. An order was received 
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Barges and yachts were blown in from the harbor onto the streets 
and in the parks where they were left stranded 
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by telephone for twenty-seven reels of quadded cable 
on September 21. The order was placed on Haw- 
thorne by telephone the same day, and shipment of 
25 reels was made on September 25, the other two 
reels following on October 2. The same perfection 
of service was obtained on an order for approximately 
two hundred thousand pounds of copper wire which 
was telephoned to the Supplies Service Division on 
Monday afternoon, and the shipment was en route by 
steamship the following day. 

Throughout the sixty mile wide path of destruc- 
tion, rehabilitation is being carried on with an in- 
domitable spirit which will rapidly efface all marks 
of the appalling disaster, and "The Nation’s Play- 
ground,” buffeted and stricken, is emerging bravely 
from the ruins. 


JACOB SCHOCH RETIRES 
(Continued from page 27) 

“But I’ve never had occasion to change Mr. Hubbard’s state- 
ment. All kinds of men have been drawn to the telephone but 
they have been mostly alike in one respect—they have been fine 
persons, well worth knowing, worthy of a great enterprise.” 

And since we are connected with the telephone we won’t dis- 
pute Mr. Schoch. In fact we are sure he is right. 

From messenger boy Mr. Schoch was soon raised to head 
office boy and then to clerk. By studying shorthand at night 
he was able to become a secretary in 1904. All this was with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, but in 1909 
he was transferred to Mr. Thayer’s office and three years later 
became Mr. Thayer’s secretary. After an interim spent as 
secretary to Gerard Swope, Mr. Schoch returned to Mr. Thayer 
in 1915. The next year he became usher for the executive 
offices which position he relinquished the first of November. 

Among his choice possessions is a copy of the first National 
Telephone Directory issued in October, 1894, the compiling of 
which was largely done by himself and Mr. Frey. This book 
which has the appearance of an old reed organ manual gives 
the telephone numbers of all cities which could be reached by 
metallic circuit. The farthest point west which could be 
reached by long lines was Madison, Wisconsin, while Washing- 
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The debris from dwellings in the neighborhood were 

piled in the streets by the high winds and people were 

forced to search through this material for their 
belongings 


ton was the farthest point south. The idea of a national 
directory soon had to be abandoned when all cities in 
the country became a part of the long lines network. 

Mr. Schoch plans on enjoying his well earned freedom 
from business cares this winter at his home in Chappa- 
qua, New York. That he will miss and be missed by 
those who have looked forward to his greeting and to 
his help on the 15th floor was realized when he was 
away for two weeks in September. Mr. Schoch probably 
will not entirely forget 195 Broadway, however, and it 
is hoped he will often drop around to tell us of the joys 
of suburban living with no eight o’clock train to catch 
and to smile genially at us who as sons of Adam are 
destined yet to work a while. 


A HARROWING EXPERIENCE WITH A HURRICANE 


N O more vivid account has as yet come forth from the stricken area than the letter, quoted in part, from Jesse Tyler,” | 
Philadelphia Installer in Miami, sent to his quiet country home in Pennsylvania. Writing from "What's left of: 
Miami” the following Monday he said in part: | 


“I guess you have read by this time of the Miami Hurricane. Well whatever account you read was mild and well. 
do I know it for paper won't convey any idea of its extent and fury. 


"Friday night we had a wonderfully beautiful sunset and I remarked to several of the fellows how poetical it 
made me feel, and how I would like to be able to paint such a scene. So, I went back to work and at 10 o’clock I 
drove back to the apartment and retired. At this time a three-quarter moon was shining and a desirable cool breeze 
lulled me to sleep. Later in the night (12:30) I was awakened by rain blowing in my face, "as I sleep close to the 
window,” so I closed the window and laid back to go to sleep but the increasing storm kept me awake. It increased 
in fury until I thought the entire front of the house would blow in. Several times I held my hand against the window 
to keep it from blowing in. I got up and dressed as the water was spraying in around the window sash and leaking 
down through the ceiling from the apartment above. This is a three-story concrete block building with 18 three room 
apartments, and stands more or less in the open on å corner and it shivered and rocked in the storm. Several times 
I imagined I felt earthquake shocks, as the building seemed to jump at times and the walls sounded as though they 
would drop any minute. There was nothing we could do but to wait in the dark for daylight which I thought would 
never come. Believe me it was dark too, except for an occasional flash of lightning as the city current was off. While 
we waited we heard creaks, the groans and crashes, and rattles mingled with the howling of the wind and dashing of 
rain. Finally daylight came with a pink gray weird-looking hue in the sky, but the rain and wind continued until 
about six o’clock. During this lull, several of us went out to get breakfast. The city was a sight, magnificent buildings 
and homes strewn about the street, telegraph poles and wires down, people limping about hunting each other, some 
crying, others hysterical with joy at having escaped alive. We succeeded in getting a hand of bananas and a honeydew 
melon from the remains of a fruit store. We started back to the apartments which were two blocks away and the 
last block I thought we would not make as the storm had reversed and was coming back. We crawled on our hands 
and knees several hundred feet, hanging on to our bananas and melon for we were hungry. While so battling with 
the wind, parts of rooms and buildings were sailing past. We got back to the apartment without eating and also 
without our appetites. By this time (Saturday 7 A.M.) the storm was coming back with increased fury and the wrecked 
city got further wrecked. After seeing the results of the first storm, I was sure this second blow would get our 
building, too. So we took up the wait again, this time we did not know what would be next as it was daylight and we 
could see the houses being torn to bits all around. Sometimes an auto top would pass, a hood, or sometimes a door 
or porch or a roof. While looking out the window, I saw a mass of concrete blocks pass down in front of the window 
and crash on the street below, this was the cornice from the roof of our apartment. This unnerved me, so I joined 
the trembling tenants who were waiting in the hall below. We tried to comfort each other but after the night we put 
in this second six-hour watch was nerve wracking. Several times I felt sick, want of food also weakened us. 


"Finally at about 1:30 in the afternoon it stopped blowing but was still raining, so some of us walked in town 
where we got some water soaked sandwiches which were delicious to us. To get in town we waded water, waist deep 
and climbed over everything from houses, rooms to overturned automobiles and boats that had washed up into the 
streets. The business section was ruined, it looked as though it had been under artillery fire for a week. One 17-story 
building was damaged so it may fall any time. Others are stripped of their windows and rooms. Along the bay front, 
there are ocean liners, schooners and yachts sitting high and dry, one block from the water front, some of them resting 
on automobiles, others banged up against hotels and stores.” 


Kearny to Get New Electric Sign 
The Name "Western Electric” Can Be Read at a Distance of Two and a Half Miles 


HE name "Western Electric” soon will be em- effect was obtained as by viewing the large sign from 
| blazoned on the skyline of the Kearny peninsula a distance of two miles. 
by an electric sign that will be erected atop the Approximately 20 tons of structural steel will be 
Multi-story Buildings at the Kearny Works. The "in- used in the framework and supports of the sign. 
candescent identification card” will be the largest sign Facing the north, the sign, as it flashes the letters 


pl Då PrE re 267 feet long. Made up of spelling the name known the world over will be legible 


letters 16 feet high and illuminated by 1,140 lamps, it fe Passengers on the Pennsylvania Railr oad, the Dela- 
will be clearly visible for a distance of two and one- Ware, Lackawanna and Western, the Lehigh Valley, 
half miles by night as well as by day. the Baltimore and Ohio, the Hudson and Manhattan 

In determining the visibility of the sign when it Tubes, as well as to travelers on trolleys and buses on 
was being designed a sign four feet long was made the Turnpike and the Lincoln Highway, and myriads 
and by standing two hundred feet away the same of motorists who travel those thoroughfares. 


“EMPLOYEES READY MONEY PLAN” 


T there are no objections filed with the Company by members of the Lucy Stone League, the “Employees’ Savings 
Plan” will have its name changed to the "Employees' Ready Money Plan”. (For the information of unmarried men 
who have never met the Lucy Stone idea, we will explain that a Lucy Stoner refuses to change her name and keeps on 
using her maiden name even after she is married). , 

There will be no changes whatsoever in the Plan and participation in it will be open as before to all employees, re- 
gardless of their length of service. 


If you have not already seen a copy of “The Purpose of the Employees’ Savings Plan” you may obtain a copy from 
your supervisor, as this shows what various uses the Plan can be put to. i i rae 

Many of the employees who have used this “Ready Money Plan” have found the value of it chiefly by using it to 
accumulate funds over a period of time to meet periodic expenses such as vacations, coal, insurance, etc. i 

From now on call it the "Employees' Ready Money Plan”, because the main purpose of it is to make possible, 
through systematic weekly or monthly savings, a fund of Ready Money which can be put to any use which you may 
have for it. 
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Steps in gr 
Why We Must Pay Interest—By E. E. Lincoln 


NTEREST may be defined as payment for the use 


I of capital. In some ways it resembles rent, but it 
also differs from it in many important respects. 
Unlike land, capital may be freely reproduced, and 
for this reason the rate of interest tends to fluctuate 
within relatively narrow limits. An advance in the 
rate will stimulate the accumulation of capital, and 
when the supply increases the rise in the rate will be 
checked. 

An unduly high or low rate, therefore, will eventu- 
ally bring its own rem- 
edy. This does not occur 
in the case of rent. 

Where population is 
most dense rents are 
highest, but in such 
places interest rates are 
generally much lower 
than in sparsely settled 
communities. This is 
due to the fact that 
capital accumulates 
where highly civilized 
people congregate. 

We have seen that 
capital plays an impor- 
tant part in every line 
of production. Men 
want it because they 
can produce more with 
it than without it. They 
pay for the services of 
capital for the same 
reason that they pay for 
any other productive 
service. A loan of capital confers additional pur- 
chasing power upon the borrower and thus gives him 
command over goods for use in the further produc- 
tion of wealth or for the immediate satisfaction of 
his wants. 

This explains why men are willing to pay interest. 
Let us now see why they must pay. 

When the owner of capital turns over the product 
of his savings to someone else, he is deprived of the 
satisfactions and advantages to be derived from their 
use. He also incurs a certain amount of risk. Hence 
he will naturally demand some sort of compensation 
in addition to the repayment of the principal. 

But this does not tell the whole story. In accumu- 
lating capital funds the average lender must deny 
himself certain immediate satisfactions. Few people 
will make this present sacrifice without the prospect 
of a future reward, which takes the form of interest. 


| 
| 
| 
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Most of us are willing to put aside a limited amount 
of funds with no other reward than the protection 
thus afforded against a “rainy day”, but the amount 
of funds accumulated because of this motive alone 
will fall far short of supplying the capital required 
by modern industry. 

Interest must be paid, then, to induce further 
accumulation. Such accumulation involves saving and 
waiting, and interest is sometimes called "the 
reward of abstinence.” 

If present rewards 
(or interest rates) are 
not sufficient to cause 
the accumulation of 
needed capital, the most 
eager borrowers will 
offer greater induce- 
ments. This means that 
interest rates will tend 
toadvance until the 
supply of capital is 
more nearly in balance 
with the demand. 

The rise, however, 
will be limited, as bor- 
rowers cannot afford to 
pay more for the use of 
funds than the services 
of capital are worth. 

The fact that interest 
must be paid should not 
be confused with the 
re | rate of interest paid. 
“| As stated above, the ac- 

tual rate of interest on 
first grade loans varies over a period of generations 
within rather narrow limits. War, with consequent 
destruction of capital, may cause a sharp though tem- 
porary increase in rates. Lower rates tends to be 
found in old countries with stable governments. 
Higher rates are usually paid in newer countries and 
for capital used in new industries. There are other 
natural differences depending upon the length of time 
for which loans are made. Whenever the “risk” is 
commonly supposed to be greater, higher interest 
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rates must be paid. 


The important thing to remember is,— 

We must either pay interest or do without most of 
the capital which we now employ in operating our 
farms, factories, etc. Without the constant accumula- 
tion of capital under the inducements offered by the 
payment of interest, our modern civilization, with all 
its comforts and conveniences, would be impossible. 


Coaxing the Calories from Your Coal 
By A. T. Hunt, Service Engineer, Plant Engineering Department 


slightly by retaining some ashes on the grates below 
the live coals but such ash layer should be uniform 
and as thin as possible. Every time the fire is cleaned, 
do the same to the ash pit; it is a good habit to form. 


HE trusty, or shall I say rusty, heating plant 

I | 

| 

The fire needs air, the air is free, why impede it. | 
| 

| 


in the basement again claims attention. Some, 

emulating the squirrels, have already laid down 
a goodly supply of B.T.U. Nuts, others will get theirs 
a la delicatessen. But however acquired, the rising 
costs of same are scanned year after year with ever 
increasing anxiety as the precious nuts are offered up, 
burnt sacrifices to the Goddess of Domestic Cheer. 
Can we slip something over on the High Priestess of 
this yearly ritual? That depends upon how much one 
is interested in making his coal go the farthest. 


The automatic self-regulating coal heater has yet 
to be invented but thermostatic control helps along å 
whole lot. Good economy, however, is easily possible 
with hand regulation. Are the dampers operated cor- 
rectly? The aim should be to maintain the even 
steady bright fire with the least possible draft. | 


Probably the greatest single 
cause of preventable loss in do- 
mestic heaters is dirty heating 
surfaces. The neglect to clean 
thoroughly, brush off, and re- 
move from the heating surface 
soot and ash dust frequently, 
costs 10 to 30% of the total fuel 
hill. Therefore, investment in a 
hoe and substantial brush, not 
forgetting the handles, will 
really pay dividends if regularly 
used. But you may protest, “I 
cannot clean out because gases 
and smoke come out of the fur- 
nace if I open the cleanout 
doors.” This is merely another 
way of saying that the draft is 
defective, probably because the 
bottom of the chimney flue and 
the pipe from the furnace are 
nearly filled with ash dust and 
soot left over from former sea- 
son’s operation. 

Another source of preventable 
loss is excess air. Why pay good 
money for coal to warm the 
chimney to produce the draft, 
to draw cold air through the 
grates and burned out fuel beds, 
to cool off the heating surface? 
Keep the fuel bed of even thick- 
ness and uniformly clean of ash. 


The Ten Commandments of 
Economic Heating 


. Clean ash dust and soot off of heat- 


ing surfaces of furnace. 


. Clean soot out of smoke pipe and 
chimney to give the draft they are- 


designed for. 


. Keep damper in smoke pipe closed 


or nearly so to prevent hot gasses 
from escaping up chimney. 


. Keep ash-pit clean to admit air to 


fuel-bed from below. 


. Carry clean fire which is more eco- 


nomical than thick dead fire. 


. Keep fire clean and bright by shak- 


ing at frequent intervals. Do not, 
however, shake live coals into ash- 
pit. 


. Keep damper in firing door closed 


to prevent cold air from cooling off 
gasses in furnace. Admit air to fire 
only through damper in ash-pit. 


. Regulate the fire by check draft 


which admits cold air into smoke 
pipe and chimney, reducing draft 
through fire. 


. Cover steam and hot water heaters 


and their pipes with insulating ma- 
terial. 


. Introduce moisture into the house 


by evaporating water on radiators, 
or in case of warm air furnaces in 
the heater and registers. Humidity 
reduces necessary temperature from 
2 to 5 degrees. 


Heaters usually have a damper 
in the flue pipe, another at the 
junction of the flue pipe and the 
heater, one in the firing door and 
one below the fire usually in the 
ash pit door. If it is possible to 
completely control the draft the 
ash pit damper could be open 
practically all of the time except 
when fire is to be completely 
checked. Air through the fuel 
bed depends entirely on draft. 
No draft, no air, no heat. Apply 
the sucking action of the draft. 
At once the fire brightens, hot 
gasses pass along the heating 
surface there to be more or less 
cooled and then enter the flue 
pipe and exit via the chimney 
incidently producing more draft. 
The longer any given quantity of 
hot gas is in contact with the 
cooler heating surface (if it is 
clean) the greater will be the 
transfer of heat from the gasses 
to the heating medium, and that 
means economy. Incidently less 
heat is left over to increase ex- 
isting draft value. The damper 
in the stove pipe should regulate 
this best. It can vary the open- 
ing in the flue pipe to suit the 
quantity of gas. Chimney and 


| 


flue pipe are generally so oversized that good opera- 
tion requires this damper practically closed. Con- 
versely if this damper is closed during the mild 
weather there is much less chance of the fire getting 
too hot and thus wasting heat both in the house and 
up the stack. More often, however, checking the fire 
is accomplished by opening the damper between the 
flue pipe and the heater letting in cold air which cools 
the flue pipe and chimney and thus reduces possible 
draft. When this damper is open too wide as it very 
often is, the draft may be completely killed, when 
only a slight check was intended. This method of 
regulation usually makes the heater more sluggish in 
its action as some time is required to heat up the 


A bright fire costs much less and gives more heat 
than a thick dead fire. The latter is just a gas pro- 
ducer made so by inadequate air supply resulting 
usually from a packed condition of ashes below the 
fire. Clean the fire more often. Its lots easier if 
done a little at a time and besides about half the heat 
value of the coal will not float out of the chimney un- 
burned. Directions for operating heaters usually 
stress the advantage of thick fires over thin fires but 
this is entirely relative. The live coal fuel bed should 
never be so thin or uneven that cold air can be drawn 
through it, and on the other hand it should not be so 
thick that the available draft can not draw through it 
the air required for complete combustion. Cleaning 
the fire even at frequent intervals does not mean chimney again to produce the draft to burn the fuel 
shaking a quantity of live coals into the ash pit. Err more quickly. (Continued on page 40) 
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Hawthorne Holds Its 16th Annual Track Meet 


Coalition Athletes Win from Operating Branches in Exciting Contests 


the Hawthorne Works is decided in a big 

autumn meet. Nobody seemed to realize how 
much of a tradition these popular sport contests had 
grown to be until someone delved back into the Haw- 
thorne Club archives and discovered that this year’s 
annual meet was the sixteenth held at the Works. 


The crown of victory for 1926 rests upon the com- 
bined brows of the Technical, Clerical and Industrial 
Relations Branches and the Purchasing organization, 
whose color-bearers whirled over the cinder paths, 
sailed through the air, and hurled the weights to ac- 
cumulate 84 points, a lead of 24 points over their 
closest competitors, the Operating Branch athletes. 


Preceding the track and field contests, two teams 
of baseball players from the girls’ circuit at Haw- 
thorne engaged in an exhibition skirmish. At the 
expense of the Production-Inspection-Operating team, 
the Merchandise girls, champions of the league, ex- 
hibited why they won the title. 

Following the game the pulse-pepping music of the 
Works band served as an announcement that things 
were ready to happen on the cinder paths, and a 
merry scramble ensued for points of vantage around 
the big oval. 


| he I year the track and field championship of 


A PARADE of the boys who were to participate 

was the first bit of action in the meet proper. 
It is quite an accomplishment among Hawthorne 
youngsters to win the right to march in this annual 
parade. Weeks before the event hundreds of boys 
try out their speed to qualify for the honor and only 
the top notchers make the grade. 

Following the parade action burst forth all over the 
place at once. The public address system was soon 
busy interpreting the flashes of action in terms of 
past performances, so that the spectators might not 
miss the significance of any event. Like a small boy 
at a circus every spectator needed about a dozen pair 
of eyes to see everything that was going on in the 
big six-ring arena spread out before him, and the 
public address system was indeed a welcome aid in 
keeping up with the swift moving events. 

The team that won the title in this year’s meet was 
headed by three individual stars, each of whom con- 
tributed nearly as many points as some of the 
branches’ total scores. 


YRIL COAFFEE, joint holder of a fistful of 
world’s records, who is Canadian national sprint 
champion; Jim Stastny, star performer for the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club; and John Kujawa, a splendid 
product of Hawthorne’s recreational training for 
boys, were the trio responsible for bringing the title 
to their team. 
Coaffee was the individual star of the meet, taking 
two firsts, a second and a third and tying his own 
record in the 100-yard dash. 


Kujawa was the junior individual star. His out- 


standing performance was establishing a new broad- 
jump record for boys. 

Miss Helen Dytkowski, an Operating Branch girl, 
gave Coaffee a close run for the individual honors, 
scoring 1514 points to Coaffee’s total of 1614. She 
broke the women’s broad jump record and tied a 60- 
yard dash mark that has stood unequalled since 1922. 

Two relay records fell during the course of the 
afternoon, the Operating girls stepping the 220 in 
30 4/5 seconds, while the Technical-Clerical-Indus- 
trial Relations boys went the same distance in 25 4/5 
seconds. 


NE of the prettiest races of the afternoon was 

the 60-yard low hurdles for women. This was 
an added contest on the girls’ program this year. 
Miss Grace Davis had the distinction of establishing 
the first Hawthorne record in this event. 

The girl’s participation was perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature of the meet. There were more girls com- 
peting than ever before and they were better trained 
than any previous group. This was due in large mea- 
sure to the efforts of Miss Blanche Popelka, who 
starred in track and field sports as a co-ed at the 
University of Wisconsin before coming to Hawthorne. 
She spent weeks preceding the big meet, teaching the 
fine points of the game to girls who had never before 
attempted track and field competition. 

The most exciting race of the day, the men’s relay, 
came as a climax to the meet. The Clerical-Technical 
combine was trailing by nearly half a lap, when Cyril 
Coaffee received the baton from his team-mate. In 
his most brilliant burst of speed of the day, he over- 
took and passed all rivals and broke the tape, an easy 
winner. 


SAYING HELLO TO THE HELLO PEOPLE 
ABROAD 
(Continued from page 25) 
Boating trips along the Seine, dances and sports have 
been indulged in with a fair amount of enthusiasm by 
a portion of the girls. 

Following the interesting tour through the factory 
I visited the Gutenberg Telephone Office. How char- 
acteristic it was to see the French telephonists with 
gay colored ribbons decorating their head receivers. 
True to the tradition of her race, the little factory 
mademoiselle showed her innate ability for style by 
the chic manner in which she wore her pert bow. 

I learned that many of the supervisors are women 
who have had little or no previous training. Often 
widows of men who have served the telephone com- 
pany for years are placed in these positions. This is 
an illustration of the grateful sentiment of the 
French temperament which places the emotion of 
gratitude so high. 
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Field Meet— | 


Honors for 
the mile go 


Inspection 


to gains points 

Men on the half. 

dise and mile race 

Production T ve 
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Miss Helen Dyt- 
kowski ties the 
Hawthorne 
Women’s 60-yard 
dash record 


The girls’ high jump 
record was tied by 
Miss Dorothy Mozak 


A new broad 
jump record was 
established by 
Miss Dytkowski 


Locke, Engineer of Manu- 
facture man, winner of the 
pole-vault, in action Coaffee comes 
in first again in one of 

the dashes 


Warner wins the 
440-yard dash 


Suspended anima- 
tion picture of the 
60-yard hurdle race. 
Jumping from left 
to right: Misses 
Mozak, Davies, 
Findlay and Miss 
Davies set the mark 


Digitized by Google 


J. D. Lowe- 

ry, chair- 

man of ath- 
letics 


These young ladies set a 

new record in the girls” re- 

lay race. They are Misses 

Mach, Dytkowski, Ptak and 
Kohout 


Miss Dorothy Mozak, who 
tied the previous record 
in LEIR. high jump 


The winning boys’ nda team: 
Pfeiffer 


W. J. McCann, who has cap- 
tured one leg of the cup in 
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C. L. Rice, Works 
Manager, and Vice 
President C. G. Stoll 
congratulate J. Kujawa 
on establishing a new 
record in the boy’s 
broad jump 


Miss Helen Dytkowski, Individual 
star for the women 
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The winning men's as team. From left to mie Ahlgrin, Stastny, 


Vosen and Coaffee. Coaffee was individual 
point-winner of the meet 


the three-star race 
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HEY have "wheels 
| in their feet,” some 

: of these Installation 
folk. And that means 
they like to travel. They 
keep them quiet for fifty 
weeks out of the year and 
wait until vacation rolls 
around and then those 
wheels start turning and 
they roll around too, 
enough to last another 
fifty weeks. 

The trips they chose are 
as varied as the popula- 
tion’s taste in cigarettes. 
Take H. S. Pratt of Haw- 
thorne Installation. He 
came as near to actually 
‘paddling his own canoe” 
as anybody since the van- 
ishing American vanished 
and quit constructing his 
own birch-bark craft. 

Quite truthfully he 
might chant that old ditty, 
“Oh, I’m a cook and a cap- 
tain bold and the mate of 
the Nancy Brig, and the 
bo’ sun tite and the mid-ship mite and the crew of the 
captain’s gig.” He was all this and in addition 
“Chips,” the ship’s carpenter, for whereas he didn’t 
build his boat he rigged her up in novel style with his 
own hands. For six months previous his seventeen 
foot canoe received his affectionate attention as he 
placed a bolt here and a pulley there to make her 
navigate by motor, sail or paddle. An iron plate 
served as keel and rudder support. He had a bridge 
forward not for the “ship ahoy” stuff but to 
hold the main mast and steering wheel. 

He put off at Elgin, Illinois, his home, and 
followed the Fox River and channels that con- 
nect the beautiful and historic inland lakes of 
the Fox River chain. Nine days later his trip 
ended, almost in a watery tragedy. For, lashed 
to the side of a motor boat, which came to his 
rescue during a howling southwest gale, he 
finally came to shore near Algonquin, Illinois, 
after two hours of furious battle that brought 
him and his five hundred pounds of baggage 
dangerously near the brink of Davy Jones’ 
locker. The boat’s log showed two hundred 
miles by water and sixty miles by portage and 
the skipper showed a good time. 

From sunrise to sunset, the purring motor 
and the lapping waves were music to his soul 
and at camp the radio set and portable victrola 
calmed the mosquitoes and insects that buzzed 
to the tunes of the latest jazz. 

On Channel Lake, a voice that at once 


This Installation man of the 

far west makes only a fair 

measuring rod for the prick- 

ly desert freak of the genus 
cactus 


Explorers Three 
Installationites Find Adventure Along the Open Road 
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sounded sweet and familiar, drifted across the water 
and Skipper Pratt bellowed a loud “hello” to Guy 
Houts, Equipment Department hunter and fishe 
who was seining for minnows nearby. They repaired 
to the latter’s cottage where dinner was served. 

The dying embers of his camp fire at Nippersink 
attracted some visitors whose respect for etiquette 
was never garnered from the best sellers on this suk 
ject. Squirming out of his mosquito netting, he found 
a herd of affectionate goats who insisted upon eating 
the boat’s canvas. But Captain Pratt thought of the 
beautifully decorated soup cans that littered the fire 
side, and he finally convinced his four-legged friends 
that they, not he, should be the goats in this instance 

Prudence was the watch word and the one and only 
time the skipper got off his course was when t the 
chart-room maps had not been properly consulted 
Clanging the bells and reversing the engine was of 
no avail, and he finally towed his boat through sword 
grass, reeds, and muck for a two mile return rur 
Once in making a bend in the river, our skipper 
suddenly observed forward what appeared to be a 
moving peninsula. Putting the helm hard to port 
and dashing aft for the oil can, he steered clear of a 
collision with what proved to be hundreds of mud 
turtles upon parade. 

Chugging along smoothly with sails afurl, and en- 
gine humming, there suddenly bobbed up the storm on 
the Fox River that tried the skipper’s skill, and which 
finally brought his cruise to an end—the engine’s 
gears were stripped, and with a “Volga Boatman” 
heave, he pulled his bark to the shore. 

While Skipper Pratt was thus maneuvering to keep 
his feet dry, you might have seen a cloud of dust 
slowly moving across the desert and mountains of 
Arizona and hidden in it two Installation men drea m- 
ing of watery places. They were J. G. Peterson and 
BR. Daggett, bold travelers of Division 10, who ‘pl ut 
their faith in a four cylinder motor to take ÅSE 
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Since 'desert life is meagre Stieg rer two explorers of the | 
barren vastnesses are getting gay with their surroundings byr 
their first meal of biscuits and water—granting of course the bi 
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through some 1800 miles of the most unusual country 
on this terrestrial ball. Through days that shriveled 
with heat and nights that shivered with cold they 
adventured along old trails where skeletons of other 
travelers, less endowed with mechanical mastery over 
space, wearied and fell by the wayside. 

Leaving San Diego while others slumbered at 2 
A.M. Sunday, they wove up into the mountains, pass- 
ing ghostly patches of white where campers tented 
en route from the hot valley beyond. Dawn hung gold 
and crimson curtains in the sky when the radiator 
of their car nosed down for the descent into Imperial 
Valley. Scene of many wonders, they surveyed it en 
passant, and pressed on. 

“Shortly beyond El Centro,” they said, “the bumps 
suddenly became bumpier. Looking back we beheld 
one of our rear tires rolling across the desert. This 
was no time to let nature play hoops with our equip- 
ment, so we gave chase and re-captured the wayward 
casting. 

“Soon the drifting sand dunes rose around us as 
we approached Yuma. A camel might walk a mile 
here, but the car took thankfully, though jerkily, to 
what is left of the famous old plank road which for- 
merly ran for miles across the desert sands. A con- 
crete highway will soon replace the ancient planks, 
and thus progress will oust another landmark of the 
west.” 

Have you ever fumed over a puncture? Listen to 
this. “From Yuma to Sentinel, we ran up a score 
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“Oh, I’m a cook and a captain bold and the mate of 
Nancy Brig, and the bo’sun tite and the mid-ship mite and 
the crew of the captain’s gig” 
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of six punctures. The 
cause was always the same 
—tacks, tacks, and more 
tacks. Repairing punc- 
tures on a summer desert 
makes one brother to the 
cinder. Tools and rim and 
everything metal is hot to 
the touch. You wear 
gloves. The sun doesn’t 
smile, it grins and grins 
and grins and in its reflec- 
tion from the hard road, 
the air breathes like a 
panting furnace. Ther- 
mometers get excited and 
do a high jump to 130 
degrees. 

“Near Phoenix we saw 
the ‘forest’ of Giant Cac- 
tus where nearly anybody 
can get stuck. Along the 
trail where once wild 
Apache Indians swarmed 
down from mountains of 
Eastern Arizona, we 
rolled. Among the gloomy 
canyons, they say, night 
calls forth the cries of de- 
parted Braves. 

“In Salt River Canyon 
are three great dams, two 
completed and the third 
under construction. Towering nearly 300 feet, Roose- 
velt Dam forms a lake perhaps forty miles long. It is 
just ordinary water, yet here it works magic, a foun- 
tain of youth. It slakes the thirst of the parched 
desert and transforms its struggling life of cactus, 
mesquite and greasewood into verdant land, hundreds 
of thousands of acres of it. 

“Far back in the mountains we came upon a busy 
town, where mill and smelter roared and copper, gold 
and silver, wrenched from the earth’s heart, trickled 
out through the machines of men. Miles of desert 
mountains and then this throbbing plant! A study 
in contrasts. 

"In darkness we forged on into looming mountains. 
Trees faintly silhouetted, began to appear. Rain fell 
here and it conquered the desert death. Beside a little 
brook we camped for the second night and slept 
wearily in bracing air. On awakening, we found it 
pleasant there, the brook purling along, the pines 
scenting the breeze, the mountains keeping that per- 
fume cool. Driving on, our path was carpeted with 
myriads of white and purple flowers, finer tints than 
the tapestried art of Persians can capture. 

“Past Fort Apache, the homes of back-country In- 
dians were about us, some tepees, like the Plains In- 
dians, others low, rounded huts like those pictured of 
African natives. The men stood about smoking and 
talking, the women and children squatted on the side- 
walk. One had a large bundle of groceries on her 
back, held by a band across her forehead. We thought 
its weight must tax her but as we watched she topped 
her head with a box. Not (Continued on page 44) 


The man who could resist 
this wide-open smile of Sig- 
gie’s probably rides alone in 
a seven passenger limousine 
and carries a grouch 
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Bruce Bairnsfather's Character "Old Bill” Goes Down to Posterity in a Picture 
Accompanied by Vitaphone 


ARNER BROTHERS followed their recent 
triumph, “Don Juan” by the picturization of 
“Old Bill” the humanly humorous character 
made famous during the war by Bruce Bairnsfather, 
eminent English cartoonist, with Syd Chaplin in this 
entertaining role. The picture was accompanied by 
an orchestration rendered by the Vitaphone Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
A galaxy of Broadway stars strutted their stuff in 
a Vitaphone Prelude which was enjoyed as much by 
the appreciative audience assembled at the premier 
as though these artists were appearing in person in- 
stead of on the silver screen. Reinald Werrenrath, 
Metropolitan Opera star, Al Jolson, the boy who made 
"Big Boy” big, George Jessel, who made mamma “spik 
Eenglish,” Elsie Janis, who made the late war a 
“good old war”, Willie and Eugene Howard, who have 
made thousands laugh, made the evening one long to 
be remembered by quip and song. 
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The audience showed its enjoyment by laughter 
and applause as the artists appeared on the screen 
and spoke and sang as in real life. Every joke re- 
ceived its peal of laughter, every song its round of 
hearty approval. The perfect synchronism of picture 
and sound was uncanny in its realism and naturalness. 
After these entertainers had given the audience their 
fill of song and joke came the picture and its sym- 
phony orchestration so natural that the fact that it 
was a reproduction would not enter one’s mind. The 
marvelous part of the Vitaphone is that it not only 
means that an audience can see and hear more of the 
great entertainers than they could hope to see in a 
season but that people who live in the outlying towns 
and villages in due course can see and hear more stars 
than they could hope to see in a lifetime for they 
would have to take long journeys to the very largeest 
cities. Instead the artists will take the long journeys 
not with bag and baggage as in the olden time but in 
the costume of the evening done up in a nice little 
package of celluloid. Warner Brothers are releasing 
their earlier production “Don Juan” to several cities. 
This production opened in Atlantic City, September 6; 
Chicago, September 15; St. Louis, October 1, and 
Boston, October 29. 


Syd Chaplin as Old Bill finds time while behind the fighting lines to put over another kind of line to a French waitress. 
(Oval) Due to a German shell Old Bill suddenly finds himself up to the neck in war which upon analysis he discovers 
is mostly dirt 


Pictorial Sparks from Around the Gircuit 


Another New Haven tennis court 

hound is Art Miller here shown in 

stance for fast forehand drive. Look 
out La Coste! 


Joseph Himpel, jr., New Haven, tries 
backhander 
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Richard 

Marshall, 

New Haven 
serves 
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S o phie Givinski almost 
won first place in the 
baseball throwing contest 


Agnes Kelbon wins fourth ¢ 
and Anna Laurin first in 
basketball throwing contest, 
New Jersey meet 


Title winning team of Kearny’s 2- 

man-team horseshoe pitching tourna- 

ment along with runners-up. They 

are from left to right Runners-Up: 

Dunn and Heston and Champions: 
Huck and Meyer 


After being shot by Bill Gilfillan, 

sure-eye hunter of California, this 

deer accomodatingly rolled down the 

hillside stopping within a few feet 
of Bill 


Pearle Seisbuttel of San Francisco 

Graybar with a two-months-old pa- 

poose she borrowed from its Yose- 
mite Valley Indian mother 
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Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 
We Tune In On Some Short Waves from Our High Frequency Correspondence 


RAYBAR Electric Company, 
and no less the Western 
Electric Company, received out- 
standing national recognition at 
Atlantic City, during the recent 
annual convention of the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers Association. 
William S. Berry, Manager of 
the San Francisco Graybar House, 
received the Certificate of Honor- 
able Mention in the James H. Mc- 
Graw Award for Electric Men, 
Jobbers’ Division, for the “most 
constructive contribution to the 
electrical jobbing industry in its 
commercial development.” 

In his letter of recommendation, 
Charles T. Hutchinson, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company of California, stated: 

“The name of Wm. S. Berry is inseparably connected with 
the growth of the electrical industry in all of its phases, not 
only in California but reaching beyond state lines . . . Mr. 
Berry has been a tireless worker for twenty years or more in 
bringing about the highest ideals of service among the jobbing 
fraternity on the Pacific Coast; and he has taken a great and 
constructive interest in the welfare of the electrical con- 
tractor . . . I have no hesitation in stating that there is not 
a man in the industry in his section of the country who would 
not heartily second what I have written above.” 

—Maxwell L. Raydon, San Francisco Graybar 


INETY-SEVEN members of the Telephone Sales Depart- 

ment and of the golfing and outing fraternities climbed 
on board a special Central of New Jersey train Saturday the 
18th for Spring Lake, New Jersey. To prove the train was 
a special, it stopped at Allenhurst for Walter Graham to run 
home and change to his knickers. 

This was only one of the many evidences of thoughtfulness 
on the part of the committee in charge of festivities composed 
of A. Dale, E. S. Baird and F. L. Hogan. 

The real sport began about two o’clock when the Telephone 
Sales men disguised as golfers teed off on two fairways made 
of acres of beautiful rolling country bordering the Atlantic. 
While the golf scores were being whittled down tremendous 
appetites were accumulated which were satisfyingly appeased 
by the dinner set before them by the Monmouth Hotel. 

After an evening of cards and music and a night of musical 
slumbers the chasers of the little white ball again infested the 
links. Towards noon the scores were turned in and the prize 
winners announced at dinner. 

A much coveted Johnny Farrell aluminum head driver was 
presented by W. T. Teague of the Installation Department to 


Jim Winans as the outcome of a draw with Scotty Dale for the 
handicap nearest par. Just after Gene Estep announced 
twenty-eight had qualified for the blind bogey prize, Vice 
President J. L. Kilpatrick put his hand in the hat and drew 
out Gene’s name amid cries of a “put-up job.” So Gene has 
his luck as well as the International Standard Electric Corpo- 
ration to thank for his new traveling bag. A J. Kerin won 
a silver cocktail set given by the Monmouth Hotel as second 
prize in the blind bogie. J. G. Roberts won a steel shaft 
mashie for making the lowest gross score of 91. The Graybar 
Electric Company also presented a dozen golf balls but the 
man who received the prize escaped without leaving his name! 

There were plenty of prizes so that everyone was happy and 
most of the ninety-seven went back to the links for more golf 
and at the close of the day left the green reluctantly for their 
respective homes. 


COAXING THE CALORIES FROM YOUR COAL 
(Continued from page 32) 


I never could see much use for the damper in the firing door 
except to peek through. Certainly there is no economy in 
making a fire to warm things up and then letting in cold air 
over the fire to cool everything down again. There may be an 
exception to this in the case of heaters burning gaseous fuels 
where a little additional air mixed with the smoky vapors will 
more completely consume them. But even in this case use 
damper cautiously. Check up on this damper when closing the 
firing door, it may have a nasty way of jarring open. For 
the same reason check up often for cracks in and about the 
cleanout doors. One-sixteenth inch crack around a door will 
completely counteract a lot of good coal perfectly consumed. 
If the door or crack can not be closed up tight plaster up the 
cracks with some asbestos cement. 

And then there is the question of insulating covering as 
applied to heaters, their pipes and flues. The question merely 
is, do you want the heat upstairs or in the basement. Decide 
on the answer and act accordingly. 

One other hint for economy. Keep the atmosphere in the 
house humid by introducing plenty of moisture and the average 
temperature can be reduced 2 to 5 degrees throughout the 
heating season. This not only saves coal but the furniture 
and some doctor’s bills. 

The anthracite coal user does not worry about smoke but 
he has a lot of dusty ashes to occupy his attention. A small 
spray of water applied into the ash pit can be depended upon 
to minimize this terror and promote domestic felicity. The 
soft coal user while saving in ash offends with smoke and soot, 
most of which can be avoided by proper methods of firing. 
Only part of the surface of the fuel bed should be covered 
with bituminous coal at any one firing thus permitting the 
fresh fuel to give off its volatile gases which coming in contact 
with the clear flames of the older portion of the fuel bed are 
more or less completely consumed. 


A farewell and a welcoming party were held in one at the Indianapolis House recently. 


It was to say good-bye to 
G. R. Slater, former Manager, who was leaving to take over the Milwaukee House, and to greet R. J. McBride the new 
Manager 
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C. D. Wilkinson 


Graybar-Minneapolis 


40 Years 


B. H. Skinner 
Hawthorne Install. 
30 Years 


S. F. C. Semple 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 
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A. L. Salt 
Graybar-General 
45 Years 
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C. R. Uecker | 
New York House 
35 Years 
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G. W. Johnson 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 
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Leo M. Dunn 
Graybar-General 
40 Years 


W. J. Guy 
Philadelphia House 
25 Years 


G. E. Cullinan 
Graybar-General 
25 Years se a 
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J. E. Lavens Herman Janess 


John Bray A 
Graybar-New York Hawthorne Mfg. Graybar-San Francisco 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 


Pe 


H. C. Freese Frank Sanborn J. E. Legg 
Installation Div. 8 Hawthorne Mfg. Graybar-General 
25 Years 25 Years 30 Years 


TWENTY YEARS 
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Vincent Kozelsky 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
h 


H. R. Massingham J. P. Kelly P. Di Pasquale D. Bruggemann 
Hawthorne Mfg. Installation Div. 1 Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 
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f . | khart O. J. H. Scott H. V. Michener E. J. Wolf J. C. Axtman 
em Install. Kearny Los Angeles House Installation Div. 1 New York House 


G. H. Ba lard C. B. Arbeen P. C. Barnjum Paul Heinicke 
- Hawthorne Install. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 


F. Voberil J. J. Gannon J. F. Silla W. J. Mohr F. T. Hauprecht J. C. Crupper 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Newark Tool Shop Graybar-Denver 
Twenty-five Years 
Otto G. Bonorden, Graybar, Minneapolis. .Oct. 7 Edmund Erickson, Hawthorne Mfg....... Oct. 14 i Re Hutchins, Hawthorne Mig. suvøses Oct, 22 
Twenty Years 
Mary E. Sadler, Graybar, Boston...... Sept. 31 William A. Dixon, Hawthorne Mfg. ....Oct. 2 I. Chamberland, Omaha Distr. .......... Oct. 26 
Gustave T. Johnson, Hawthorne Mfg.....Oct. 1 Sigurd O. Edohl, Hawthorne Mfg........ * 10 Eric Lungershausen, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 30 
May Byrne, 195 Bwy—Tel. Sales ........ ae 
Fifteen Years 
T. J. Ballerstedt, Division; 3 ............ Oct. 2 Douglas F. G. Eliot, 195 Bwy—Commerc. Oct. 24 Henry F. Warren, Hawthorne Mfg. ... -Oct. 20 
Theodore Gorney, Hawthorne Mfg. .... * 21 Regina Lamb, Installation 1 ............ JON James Holub, Hawthorne Mfg. .......-.-- 30 
Andrew Galbavy, Howthorne Mfg. ...... ne Mary E. McCarthy, Hawthorne Mfg. .... " 28 Herbert W. Tompkins, Graybar, Richm... “ 30 
Ten Years 
Homer W. Brighton, Installation 7 ...... Oct. 2 B. Buyalski, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ Oct. 10 Joseph Van Eynde, Hawthorne Mfg. - - - -Oct. 16 
John Gargas, Hawthorne Mfg........... A- Rose Clements, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ * 10 F. Zalom, Hawthorne Mfg. ............- = 16 
Bernard T. Grabowski, Hawthorne Mfg... “ 2 F. G. Kinney, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ " 10 H. C. Dombrow, Installation 6.......... * 126 
Arnold C. Haertel, Hawthorne Install... * 2 J. J. Winkelhofer, Hawthorne Mfg. .... " 10 I. Hovland, Installation 8 ..........---- ii 16 
Lillian D. Kraisinger, Hawthorne Mfg... “ 2 Gi Li Schulz, Jr. Installation 6.0%.6.6<00<3 00 A. E. Thatcher, Installation 5.......... å 16 
A. Petermann, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ =~ 2 Helen Davis, Hawthorne: Mig. .......... “ 11 Lawrence B. Westfall, Graybar, Cincinnati " 16 
J. Skwarcan, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... EAD R. A. Diani, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ =. DE J. F. Lesnaw, Hawthorne Mfg........... > 17 
M. Weissberger, Installation 1.......... ~ 3 JE, Hawthorne: Mig; --s.svrkoskosser “ 11 L., J. Rich, Hawthorne Mfg. .........--- oe 
G. F. Quilty, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... * 8 J. Zarembski, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... “ 11. J. J. Schmitt, Philadelphia Distr........ ae 
Don M. Julien, Graybar, Chicago........ “ 8 H J. Roehling, Installation 6.......... ‘11 Harold C. Back, Graybar, Cincinnati .... Y 17 
R. Bulin; Hawthorne Mfg. i005. 0.6065 " 4 J.P. Baldwin, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... “ 12 L. H. Fahrenwald, Hawthorne Mfg..... " 18 
R. F. Hatfield, Hawthorne Merchandise.. * 4 A. C. Kruse, Hawthorne: Mfg. .......... ~~ “ae K. Kalensky, Hawthorne Mfg...........- É 18 
J. C. Wietersen, Installation 5.......... E F. Kveton, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ ey 1 Katie Klimas, Hawthorne Mfg. ........-. ee 18 
F. Biasetti, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ “ 5 H. F. Rausch, Hawthorne Merchandise .. “ 12 Harry O. May, Hawthorne Installation.. " 18 
W. F. Dau, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ å Sg R. Rowe, Hawthorne Mfg. .............. ye J. F. Pazdernik, St. Louis Distributing.. 18 
J. Derus, Hawthorne Mfg. .............. vo BV Smith. Installation, 5120 003030 " 12 B, Swatkouski, New York Distributing.. `“ 18 
H. C. Gungrich, Hawthorne Installation.. " 5 Clifford Johnson, Graybar, Atlanta...... “ 12 W. T. Carlson, Hawthorne Manufacturing ” 19 
J. Kalanquin, Hawthorne Merchandise .. " 5 M. F. Cawley, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ =, he H. F. Essemacher, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... 19 
W. Jahnkow, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... i John A. Curtis, Installation 10 ........ vg JF R. Jewell, Kearny +ssasaos0tvitadsssar =D 
Helen W. Benning, Chicago Distr....... " 6 L. A. Gangola, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ 8 A. G. Julien, Hawthorne Mfg........... å 19 
William C. Steels, Division 3............ “ 6 E. L. Weinsheimer, Hawthorne Mfg. .... ©“ 13 L. R. Pesch, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ ae 
N. T. Fairchild, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ " 7 A. E. Schubat, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 15 L. B. Stocks, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... 22 
R. E. Younkin, Installation 8.......... " 7 Algoth Gustafson, Hawthorne Mfg. .... " 16 A. Burg, St. Louis Distributing ........ 23 
Ruth L. Schaeffer, Hawthorne Merch... " 8 Catherine T. Jarz, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... " 16 E. Carlson, Installation 11 ...... Were ae 
J. F. Beavo, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... ~~ ARD Mentzel O. Pedersen, Hawthorne Merch... “ 16 Mabel Olson, Hawthorne Merchandise... . Å 23 
A. M. Mueller, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ oe Albert J. Peterson, Hawthorne Install... “ 16 A. A. Rempuszewski, Hawthorne Mfg. .. `“ 23 
W. J. Rendl, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... “ 9 Lillian Sager, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... “ 16. Mary K. Roszyk, Hawthorne Mfg......... ee 
0. Sherman, Hawthorne Installation .... " 9 J. F. Slad, Hawthorne Installation ..... “ 16 J. O. Hanzl, Hawthorne Merchandise.... ‘* 24 
A. Von Huben, Hawthorne Installation .. * 9 J. Stevens, Denver Distributing ......... * 16 C. Kowalik, Hawthorne Mfg. ..........-. " 24 
E. W. Martin, Cincinnati Distr........... “ 9 C. Ugorek, Hawthorne Mfg. .........-... “16 Å, Krenz, Hawthorne Mtg. «s++ssssiisv: < By 
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THE BIG PARADE IN MINIATURE 
(Continued from page 13) 


L. P. Larsen. “Being a Foreman of a job in the ‘sticks’ has 
its compensations,” he says. “Foreman Larsen with a W. E. 
crew was installing additional equipment in the Monterey office. 
Now the town is famous for things other than being the early 
Capitol of California and the scene of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
exploits in the ‘Mark of Zorro.’ South and west of it extends 
the beautiful, pine-clad peninsula on the other side of which 
lies the bay and town of Carmel, home of artists, poets and 
bathing beauties and considered by many the choicest place 
in California. 

“Along the rocky shore extends the Pebble Beach Golf 
Course where Champion Von Elm got much of his training. 
There sets the lovely Del Monte Lodge, famous as a resort 
but probably better known as a place where one can spend 
$13.65 on lunch for two. North of Monterey is the Del Monte 
Hotel proper, a remarkable hostelry, complete in every detail 
from Roman baths to sunken gardens. As an example of its 
modern equipment, Foreman F. P. Shaw recently installed 
there a Step-by-Step P.A.X. 

. “About four miles from Monterey is the Field Artillery 
Range, some eighty square miles of it. Officially, the Reserva- 
tion is called ‘Gigling’ though it’s nothing to get hilarious 
about, consisting mainly of sand and brush, with its principal 
inhabitants jack-rabbits, horned toads, scorpions and rattle- 
snakes. A commercial estimate of the number of rattlers can 
be obtained from the fact that fifteen were killed one after- 
noon while a 155 millimeter gun was being placed in position. 

“In modern artillery, under simulated or actual service con- 
ditions, telephone communication is very important. This was 
emphasized in our work. Each battery and higher units in 
Field Artillery Regiment has its own telephone organization, 
consisting of linemen, operators, repairmen, switchboard men, 
radio operator, etc. One of the first things to be done when 
going into position is to establish a network joining the various 
units and posts and headquarters stations. Needless to say 
practically all equipment bears the familiar Western Electric 
Company Trademark.” 

During the first week, Lieut. Taylor found himself in theore- 
tical gunnery, horseback riding, pistol shooting, mapping and 
reconnaissance. During the second week regimental problems 
were worked out with the 75 and 155 millimeter guns actually 
shooting at targets. 

Then “Ho for a life on the bounding wave!” and you picture 
a steel grey-hound cleaving through with white mustaches of 
foam curving on either side of the bow. Suddenly through 
the watery swell alongside, you trace that ghastly line of 
bubbles that struck terror to hundreds of voyagers in war- 
time, token of a torpedo on its way. W. J. Oehmke, of Haw- 
thorne Equipment, watched it many a time last summer. Well, 
they were dummy torpedoes and whether they registered hits 
or misses, were run down and gathered up after target practice 
while he was Lieutenant, J. G., for two weeks aboard the 
“Converse 291” one of 25 destroyers in the naval manoeuvres 
off the Atlantic Coast. 

When the armada put to sea, Lieut. Oehmke directed search- 
light drills, scouting, and darkened ship manoeuvres. Convoys 
sneaked through fortified lanes which weren’t really fortified, 
but all the same they sneaked, and that was enough to make it 
realistic with only half an imagination. During the World 
War, Lieut. Oehmke was instructor in Submarine Testing 
Devices at New London, Conn. 

Let Leo B. Landry tell the story of the Division Signal Com- 
pany, 33rd Division, Illinois National Guard, in training at 
Camp Grant. 

“About 95 percent of its personnel is Illinois Bell Telephone 
and Western Electric Company, mostly men of five, fifteen and 
twenty years’ service. Their Bell System training has made 
the Company one of the best signal troops in the Regular Army 
and National Guard. Virtually all equipment used by the 
Signal troops such as radio transmitters, receivers, field tele- 
phones and camp switchboards, is fabricated at Hawthorne. 

“Besides drilling, the Signal Company installed, maintained, 
and supervised a communication system sufficient to serve a 
town of 5,000 people. 
a wire net and in addition a radio net was installed. The 
different units kept in continuous communication with each 
other and the Divison set was in constant touch with the 6th 
Corps Area Commander at Chicago. 

“Then there were diversions. Movies with the romantic 
touch for the younger bloods, boxing, baseball, indoor ball, 
horseshoe pitching, horseback riding, extending almost to the 
sound of ‘lights out.’ 

“The Officer Personnel represents a little better than fifty 
years Bell Service. The officers are Capt. LeRoy Boylan, Illi- 
nois Bell, Company Commander; and the following from Haw- 
thorne: Lieuts. A. Marr, Construction Platoon; G. A. Waters, 


Western Electric 


Snyder, Radio and Telephone. 


In Signal Corps parlance, this is called - 


Headquarters’ Platoon; W. Lofstrom, Message Center; R. C. 

Among the non-commissioned 
officers are: Master Sergt. Kucera, Illinois Bell Tel. and Master 
Sergt. W. Moss, Western Electric.” 


EXPLORERS THREE 

(Continued from page 37) 
content, she picked up the smaller of two children and 
placing that a-top the bundle, trudged off. 

“At White River we bought gas—forty cents a gallon. 
The people of Flagstaff were enjoying a ‘Forty-Niners’ cel- 
ebration. In a barber-shop we found a line of waiting cow- 
boys—the real things, not the phantastic ‘movie’ variety. 
Each had a bundle with him. The barber informed us in 
confidential tones that these cow-punchers had just come in 


from the range to participate and were waiting for a tum — 
In each bundle 


at the shower baths at the rear of the shop. 
was a clean shirt, clean socks and underwear, and a clear 
pair of blue denim trousers. Sheepskin chaps were con- 
spicuous by their absence.” 

The Grand Canyon they saw and “a vast picture spread 
before us was our first impression but . .” words failed 
them. They descended down into the gigantic trench, 5,000 
feet as a stone would fall; it took them seven miles on mules 
ona had an aggravating way of walking at the edge of the 
trail” 

And so they turned about and headed back. A sand storm 
so dense it blinded them, forced a stop. But after covering 
500 miles in 24 hours continuous driving on the last lap, they 
rolled into Los Angeles, at 6 a.m., shaking sand-grains from 
their hair and agreeing “the trip was wonderful and well- 
worth taking—once.”’ 

That's the yarn of two who were inside looking out. What 
about vice-versa? If you are a motorist, you've often wondered 
about those young fellows who stand along the road jerking 
their thumbs in your direction as a subtle suggestion they 
might be going your way if you'd only stop to pick them up. 
You find them everywhere and they're always going somewhere, 
until you wonder how there can be so many places to go and 
so many going there. You'd like to stop but—you’re rushing 
somewhere yourself. You hesitate, you pass, you feel a bit 
guilty after passing; you look back over your shoulder and 
you are lost. A man left alone at a road-side is the most 
wistful figure in the world. 

Whatever the psychology of the “hitch-hiker’” is, it works. 
Sigmund Luzinias, adventuresome office boy of Division 6 
Headquarters, Chicago, set out quite frankly to see the world 
in two weeks as a “hitch-hiker.” 

“Even if I'd wanted to be a pedestrian,” said Siggie, “I could 


only have been by being impolite; that is, when I was in the — 


hospitable territory. I didn’t even have to signal. In the days 
of Dobin, they say, it used to be ‘Hey! Give us a hitch!’ and 
crack would go the whip while Dobin’s old driver pulled away 
from the extra baggage. Now, all you do is keep trudging 
along. Perhaps you stoop a bit as though you were tired. 
Anyway, they just won’t let you walk.” 

Practically ninety percent of the way from Chicago to New 
York Siggie rode in state, no car-fare to pay, no maps to con- 
sult. His hosts did all the work. 

“The cheaper cars are the better cars from the hitch-hikers 
point of view,” remarks Siggie. Through the story of his ex- 
pedition you hear Ford, Chevrolet and Essex, but not much of 
Packards, Lincolns or Cadillacs. 

“Perhaps the Ford and Chevrolet drivers feel they’re not far 
removed from pedestrians themselves and so have a brotherly 
feeling for the hoofer.” 

But Rochester almost destroyed Siggie’s youthful illusions. 
He wouldn’t even send a post-card from there. Fine limousines 
and touring cars gave him the go-by and he was just falling 
into dejection, when ah! along came a Ford, in Siggie’s eye 
invested with the shining glory of a golden chariot, and took 
him up. And then outside of Rochester a crowd of laughing, 
jolly boys came bowling along in a Chevrolet coupe. There 
wasn’t a speck of room inside but “Come along” they insisted 
and Siggie clung to the spare tire all the way to Albany. | 

“Chicago” emblazoned on his cap, announced his origin to 
passers-by. His knapsack contained his equipment: a cake of 
soap, towels, two shirts, B.V.D.’s, extra shoes and stockings, 
blanket, bathrobe and raincoat. Siggie slept outdoors, got lost 
in an orchard at night, was scared of snakes, and got past 
customs officials into Canada by saying he worked for the 
Western Electric. At Cherry Valley, with the laughing boys, 
he saw mountains for the first time in his life. r 

Siggie found coming easier than going. Perhaps the Ap 
tality gave out around Cleveland. At any rate, he b ed 
train from there to Chicago. “But,” says Siggie, “my $40 fund 
covered 3,000 miles, which you must admit is making the long 
green longer.” 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE GUSTATORY SPIRIT 


O you remember 
I) Stephen _ Leacock’s 

story of the Christmas 
of the future? In those days, 
according to his prognostica- 
tions, there were to be no 
roast turkeys, no cranberry 
sauce, no sweet potatoes, no 
plum puddings. Instead of a 
holiday feast one was to have 
a small capsule. It was to be 
borne to the table and placed, 
with the epicurean gesture 
that now accompanies the 
carving of the seasonal bird, 
in a bowl of hot water. The 
resultant soup contained all 
the vitamins, calories, and 
what-nots of the superseded 
meal and was supposed to 
produce the same distended 
feeling of well-being. You 
may recall that the story 
closed by having the baby find 
the box of capsules and swal- 
low a handful of them. As 
the infant died there was 
upon his face such a smile “as 
only one who had eaten thirteen Christmas dinners 
could have.” 

It is a pleasant custom, that annual gorge. Our 
cover this month is devoted to it, but there is more 
in the painting than the mere depiction of the pre- 
liminary rites to the Ceremony of the Groaning 
Board. Something more than a hundred years ago on 
the corner of Broadway and Dey Street, New York, 
a baker carried on his trade. He was famous for 
three things—for the excellence of his Christmas 
dainties, his cheerfulness, and his honesty. To us, it 
seems peculiarly significant that such a man should 
have lived so close to what is now the headquarters of 
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more worthily carried on tl thé 
by our great industry, å 
cheerful service is a synon; 
for the telephone. 

From a description of tl 
baker in Valentine’s Manu 
our artist has made his cove 
See the pleasure upon his fa 
as he draws from his ov 
that perfectly done fat la 
What enchanting odors a 
the nostrils! What pro) mi 
of flaky delight in that 
cooling on the table! MW 
what aromatic altruism dc 
ginger-bread twins | 
their destiny! ae SÅ 
consumption of food r 
become a fine art. — 

It is well to do honor ti 
table upon our holide Lys 
there is more to a fe 
especially that at Yulet 
than the pleasures 
trencherman. Your trut 

appeals to all the st 
Let there bë Sineb suitable to thee oct 
for Taste and Smell. Let there be the ` 
napery for Touch; gay crimson bells antag SpE rk 
holly for Sight; and the rich human laughter ¢ 
radeship for Sound. But forget not that ti hroug 
should run, like a golden thread through a l 
tapestry, those things which are of the sS Spiri 
feasting forget not Him in Whose honor you | 
the Son of Man Who so loved mankind tha t E 
down His life that we might live. Forget not 
Who first said: "Love thy neighbor as thys yse af? 
carry on as much of His spirit as you may g 
the year to come. 
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How Hawthorne Makes 
Telephone Condensers 


By F. W. Taylor, Foreman of the 


Condenser Department 


FTER all, there is 
A nothine like publicity. 
Through the populari- 
ty of radio the electrical con- 
3 denser is now known, at least 
1 by name, to all small boys 
and most grown people. Yet 
it had been working long 
years. unheralded and un- 
sung, for many of these same 
people in their telephones 
without most of them even 
being aware of its existence. 
In principle, a condenser is 8 ate 
a very simple piece of appa- Hk oho 
ratus. Essentially it is merely two parallel metallic 
plates, separated by air or some other insulator, so 
that current is unable to flow directly from one to the freely—and telephone talking currents are alternating 
other. Yet this simple little device has an electrical currents, while the energy for the telephone system 
property that makes it particularly important in tele- is direct battery current. 
phone service, for while direct current is unable to Now there are many places where this direct cur- 
flow through it, alternating current can pass through rent ought to go and many others where it should not 
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Miss Clara Schreck soldering condenser terminals to units 
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Baking condensers drives out the moisture which would otherwise reduce their efficiency. John Smolicek is loading 
the oven 
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The condenser container, with the unit in place, is filled 
with compound, effectively sealing the unit against mois- 
ture. Tony Garzone is demonstrating the process 


go, and condensers act as policemen to keep it out of 
all the “should-not” places. One, for example, keeps 
the heavy direct battery current from flowing through 
the telephone receiver. Otherwise this current would 
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A condenser winding section. (Inset) 
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either weaken the pull of the magnets and so reduce 
the sensitivity of the receiver, or (if the receiver coils 
happened to be connected to the circuit in the opposite 
direction) would increase the magnetic pull so much 
that the diaphragm could not respond to the rela- 
tively weak talking currents. In either case the re- 
ceiver would prove a sore disappointment to a tele- 
phone user taught to expect better things of one. 
Another function of this same condenser is to allow 
alternating ringing current to pass through the tele- 
phone bell ringer attached in series with it across the 
lines, while at the same time preventing the direct 
current from the central office batteries from flowing 
continuously through the ringer coils, which would be 
very expensive for a large telephone exchange. 

Still other condensers are used in connection with 
operators’ transmitter circuits in switchboards. With- 
out such condensers and certain associated apparatus 
any operator’s conversation with a subscriber would 
pass directly through the exchange batteries, which 
would result in its being audible on every telephone 
using the batteries at the time. 

There are various other uses for condensers in tele- 
phone circuits, but those listed are enough to indicate 
how important these unpretentious-looking pieces of 
apparatus are. 

Hawthorne makes about three million telephone 
condensers a year. The vast majority of them are of 
the paper-insulated type. The rest, used for carrier- 
current and other special circuits, are insulated with 
mica. This article will be confined solely to the 


A close-up of the winding machine 
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The final assembly operation. 
the covers on condenser cans 
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Various stages in condenser manufacture. At the 
top are rolls of insulating paper and tin-foil. In 
the center is a condenser unit, slightly unrolled to 
‘show the construction. In the lower view are 
(left to right) :—A condenser unit after baking and 
impregnating; unit with outside terminals in place; 
unit after dipping; condenser before cleaning and 
painting; and (extreme right) the finished product 
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August Nobbe is soldering 
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manufacture of the more important paper-insulated 
type, usually known simply as "telephone condensers.” 

In these condensers the metal plates are long strips 
of tin-foil and the insulators are strips of very thin 
high-grade tissue paper. Since a large plate area must 
be used to get the required capacity for telephone 
service, the sheets of tin-foil and paper are wound 
together into cylindrical form. This cylinder is then 
impregnated with a special wax, flattened and mounted 
in a rectangular tin can to protect it against injury. 
The two terminals leading from the tin-foil plates are 
tinned brass strips, 414 inches long and a quarter of 
an inch wide. They are connected to their respective 
tin-foil “plates” by wrapping the ends of the foil 
tightly around them. 

The paper used in our condensers is specially made 
for the purpose and must meet our strict require- 
ments. It must be very thin, yet strong and uniform 
enough in quality to supply the necessary high dielec- 
tric strength. Thinness is desirable in the insulator 
to bring the parallel conductors as closely together as 
possible, as this increases the capacity of the con- 
denser. We use a paper about 5/10,000 of an inch 
thick, or about one-sixth the diameter of the average 
human hair. It comes in rolls 3% inches wide and 
about six inches in diameter. 

The “tin’’-foil we use is a special alloy of tin, lead 
and antimony. At that it comes nearer to living up to 
its name than most "tin”-foils, as the majority contain 
no tin whatsoever. It is desirable to have this 
foil as thin as possible and yet of sufficient ten- 
sile strength to prevent pulling apart during 
the winding operation. Thinness here avoids 
waste of raw material, besides holding the 
weight and size of the condenser to a minimum. 
The thickness of the foil is 28/100,000 of an 
inch, or about one-eighth that of the page on 
which this is printed. 

To make a telephone condenser two strips of 
tinfoil and four strips of paper are wound to- 
gether so that each foil strip is insulated from 
the other by two paper strips. The winding is 
done by a machine, which makes two condensers 
at a time. It is equipped with four spools of 
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The first step in sealing completed con- 

denser units is giving them a protective 

coating of compound. This view shows 

Nick Carrengella dipping units into the 

compound while Mike Accetturo is placing 

them into cans ready for the filling opera- 
tion 
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paper. First the contact strips are wrapped into the HR 
ends of the foil sheets. Then these sheets are started 
on winding arbors with the paper insulation between 
them and on each side. After the number of turns 
necessary to produce the desired capacity have been 
wound by the operator, the foil strips are torn loose 
from the supply spools. Then the lower paper strips 
are torn off slightly longer than the foil to prevent 
the foil strips from coming in contact with each other. 
Several complete turns of double paper strips are 
further added to the coil for protection in handling. 
The end of the topmost paper strip is finally glued 
to itself holding the unit together. 

After the units are wound they are removed from 
the machine, placed in trays, and baked for 22 hours 
in a large oven at a temperature of 220° to 260° 
Fahrenheit. This excludes moisture from the units 
preparatory to impregnating them with wax. 

On removal from the oven the units are put into a 
vacuum impregnating tank. The larger condensers 
are placed in open trays and the smaller ones in a 
rack. A vacuum of about 28 inches of mercury is 
maintained in the tank for half an hour, after which 
hot wax is drawn into the tank, submerging the units 
for one hour. This thorough impregnation is essential 
to increase dielectric strength and capacity. The wax ” es 
has the additional virtue of strenghtening the paper SET 
insulators. Where condensers must prove their quality. Stanley 

The condensers, direct from their wax bath, are Cochara is testing them for capacity and ability to with- 
placed in trays in a large hydraulic press and stand high voltages 
pressure is applied as they cool. Fans, installed 
above the press, air-cool the condensers in an 
hour’s time. Pressing removes the excess wax, 
and raises the condenser’s capacity by bringing 
the parallel conductors closer together. The 
press is so designed that all units receive equal 
pressure, which insures a uniform capacity. The 
press can handle 22,000 condensers a day. 

A capacity and breakdown strength test is 
now given to the units. Each condenser must 
be able to withstand 500 volts direct current 
without breaking down, and must have the 
capacity for which it is designed. Delicate ma- 
chines are used for the (Continued on page 44) 
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Farci , 
These hydraulic presses compress the condenser 
units, which increases their capacity and also 
eliminates excess wax. Joe Albergo is lifting a 


trayful after pressing 


A row of vacuum tanks used for impreg- 
nating condenser units with the wax to 
give them a high capacity and increase 
their dielectric strength. Martin Cima is 
lowering a tray of condensers into the tank 


The Industrial Nurse 


pr 
” 


Photograph by Lewis W. Hine. 


BY looking after the health of Western Electric people, Hannah Montgomery, Nurse in charge of the Medical Depart- 
ment at the New York House, plays her part in the telephone manufacture drama. Industrial Nursing is assuming 
increasing importance in industry in providing for the health and comfort of the nation’s workers 
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Ask Bill—He Knows 


A Column of Questions from the Thrifty Answered By Our Expert 


WITH the idea in mind that many of the questions which are continually being asked Mr. W. A. Schnedler of 
Broadway about thrift might be of interest and possible benefit to our readers, the Western Electric News has 
made arrangements to print selected questions and answers which seem to have broad application. 
If you have any questions of this character, send them to the Western Electric News. Simply use the Company 


Mail—Western Electric News, 195 Broadway Mail. 
will answer them to the best of his ability. 


Your questions need not be signed unless they are of a personal nature. 
answer your questions direct and they will not be printed in the News. 


treated confidentially. 

FIND that I can save $10 a month and I want to 
I put it into A. T. & T. Stock. Although I will 

have to pay the market price under the plan of 
the Bell Telephone Securities Co., I will obtain my 
stock under this plan in about 14 or 15 months instead 
of waiting 39 months under the Employees’ Stock 
Plan. Since I will begin receiving dividends earlier 
under the former plan, is it not a fact that the net cost 
under this will be less than under the Employees’ Plan? 

Although the Bell Telephone Securities Plan is at- 
tractive to our employees and the general public, 
it is better for an employee to 
subscribe first for all the shares to which 
he is entitled under the Employees’ Plan 
before buying any stock under the Bell 
Telephone Securities Plan. Apparently 
you have not taken into consideration the 
difference in the price of the stock under 
the two plans or the difference in the in- 
terest allowed on the monthly payments. 
When these factors are taken into con- 
sideration, you will find that the stock 
will cost less under the Employees’ Plan. 

Ask your supervisor to let you see a 
comparison of the actual cost of the stock 
under these two plans which is filed under 
Section 4 of the Thrift Handbook. 

I am a married man thirty years of age, am subscrib- 
ing for A. T. & T. Stock and am buying building and 
loan shares. Now I want to buy some life insurance 
in order to protect my family in case anything should 
happen to me before I am able to save enough for their 
protection. Many of my friends carry a 20 Payment 
Policy. Is this the best kind of a policy for me? 

Since you state that the insurance you intend to 
buy is for the protection of your family, I would 
recommend the ordinary life policy. No doubt your 
friends bought a 20 Payment Policy with the idea 
in mind that after twenty years they would have no 
more premiums to pay. However, they perhaps over- 
looked the fact that under the ordinary life plan, if 
they will allow their dividends to remain with the in- 
surance company, then in about 21 years the policy 
will become paid up and in the meantime they will not 
only have the protection of the face value of their 
policy, but their beneficiaries would also receive the 
accumulation of their dividends plus interest which 
in 20 years would give them 25% more protection. 

The following tabulation is a comparison of the 
results under these two plans: 


The News will turn over the questions to Mr. Schnedler who 


In case they are, Mr. Schnedler will 
Personal questions will, of course, be 
— The Editors. 


Ordinary 20 


Life Payment 

Premium 1st year $1,000 $ 22.85 $ 32.83 

ihn,“ 22.85 22.63 

20th * 22.85 19.24 
Becomes Paid-Up 

If dividends are left with company 21 yrs. 

If dividends are deducted 20 yrs. 
Total premiums paid $ 480.00 $ 454.00 
Value of insurance and dividends— 

5 years 1037.00 1000.00 

10 s 1088.00 1000.00 

im 7 1158.00 1000.00 

og. * 1251.00 1000.00 

Net cost of insurance-— 
5 years 77.67 135.72 
10 -sS 140.19 256.16 
too s 184.49 367.39 
1 s 228.85 454.21 
Cash value— 
5 years 92.31 105.74 
10 E 208.41 230.94 
i | 351.87 379.19 
| 2 526.75 555.02 
26- * 609.92 609.92 


Although at the end of twenty-one 
years the Ordinary Life Policy can be 
converted to a 20 Payment Policy, you 
will also have the option of leaving your 
accumulated dividends with the insur- 
ance company and allowing the interest 
on this accumulation to pay your future 
premiums. Obviously this would be the 
better plan. 


N writing “How to Get Ahead Financially” (Harper & 
I Brothers) our own William A. Schnedler has performed a 
service for the workers of America. Here is a practical, under- 
standable book of methods to use in saving, buying homes, 
insurance, and so on which cannot fail to be of definite assist- 
ance to any man who is anxious to look ahead into the years 
to come and to guard in so far as he may against the inevit- 
able financial pitfalls of those years. 

Readers of the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS are familiar with 
Mr. Schnedler’s writings. He has been a steady contributor 
to our magazine for several years. The NEWS has felt itself 
privileged in publishing Mr. Schnedler’s articles for it be- 
lieved that it was in some measure assisting in the worthy 
work of destroying the bugaboo of financial instability. 

Mr. Schnedler’s book follows the pattern of his NEWS 
articles. A glance at some of his chapter headings indicate 
the nature of the contents—“Your Financial Possibilities,” 
“Spending Less Than One Earns,” “How Much Should I 
Save,” “Funding Unusual Expenses,” “Reinvesting Dividends 
and Interest,” “When to Borrow Money to Get Ahead,” and 
so on. “It has been my observation,” writes Mr. Schnedler in his 
preface, “that most of my fellow workers are not only eager to 
obtain information or advice which will enable them to get 
ahead, but they will follow such advice when they learn why 
and how they should do so. 

“Tt is with this thought in mind that this book is written.” 

Mr. Schnedler should have the gratitude of all ambitious 
people of moderate incomes for making available through his 
book the benefit of his years of experience and thought.—S. P. 
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Lucia K. Hopkins of Broadway Sees Her First Rodeo 


and Falls Under the Cowboy Spell 


RE there really wild Injuns out West? Do 

A buffaloes roam the prairies? Is the West 

full of bold, bad men who set up drinks 

for their enemies and then shoot them down 
dead? 

Born in the East, my knowledge of points 
west of Hoboken came out of wild west fiction 
and the movies. But I had relatives out in the 
land of the Rockies and with a visit to them my 
excuse I left the city of subways and shows and | 
bathtubs for Buffalo Bill’s country where men 
are men and ladies have to be protected. 

My first stopping point was Buffalo. The city 
is not properly named at all. I didn’t even see a 
horse there and the men wore tailored clothes. 
I reached Chicago at night and only saw what 
there was to view through the windows of the 
taxi that whisked me from one station to an- 
other. I thought I heard some shooting but it 
may have been only the taxi back-firing. 

I didn’t like Iowa. There wasn’t anything to see but 
great big farm houses and barns and silos and miles 
and miles of growing wheat. It was all 
wheat, whole wheat you might say. At 
least it made me homesick for New York 
and those restaurant windows through 
which you watch whole wheat made into 
griddle cakes. Finally after crossing a 
wide liquid plain of yellow mud called the 
Missouri River, the train pulled into a 
station in Omaha that made the Grand 
Central Station in New York look like a 
crowded convention quarters. 

That night I had a Pullman coach all 
to myself. It was a sure sign that I was 
approaching the wild West and that all 
the other passengers had grown chicken hearted. 
During the night I thought I heard horses’ hoofs and 
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This two-man one-horse unit of combat is capable of noosing 
anything within the farthest circle traced by the sinuous lasso 


Versatile enough to earn its living on a vaudeville circuit this 
quadruped performer has the whole West for its stage 


The Author 


whizzing arrows and once a war whoop but I didn't 
say anything because there wasn't anybody to say 
it to. i 

In the morning I awoke to find a land- 
scape composed of nothing but sky, sand, 
and tumble-weed with now and then 2 
station surrounded by a few houses whiz- 
zing past the open window while the train 
was all the time climbing the rising prai- 
ries on its swift journey to the glorious 
peaks of the sky-piercing Rockies. 

Laramie and the West! Cowboys, buf- 
faloes, oil wells, elks, log houses, bucking 
bronchos—out from Laramie surged a life 
totally strange to this child of the East. 
Laramie itself is one of the cities of 
Wyoming—I made the mistake once of referring to 
it in the presence of a native as a village—situated in 
a valley high up in the Rockies. 

The day after my arrival I was hustled off in a big 
Hupmobile out across the plateau to a rodeo. The 
movies are all right—but not as good as seeing the 
real thing. In a great big space fenced off from the 
crowd that overflowed from the little grandstand to 
the better vantage points around the fence, honest to- 
goodness cowboys stood on the backs of rund 
horses and swirled their lassoes into all manner oi 
shapes and in all directions. And it seemed as though 
any time one of them threw his lasso it landed where 
it was meant to. These agile wielders of ropes possess 
superb skill as well as daring. be 

But the most thrilling sport and one fraught with | 
the most danger was steer-roping. The cowboy would — 
first pick out his steer and then snare it with his lasso. — 
Then after the struggling, bewildered animal had 
been brought to the ground with a sudden jerk and 
was dragged for a number of feet a cowboy would — 
risk getting kicked or torn by the steer’s horns i 
finishing the job of tying up the animal. ON 
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The rider is having more fun 
out of it than the horse—a 
familiar scene at the Rodeo 
held at Laramie, Wyoming 


Jockey races, wild 
horse-riding, shooting clay 
pigeons, exhibitions of 
fancy riding formed a 
part of the entertainment 
which furnished more 
thrills than a three ring 
circus. O yes, and there 
was a clown, too, who took 
advantage of a light rain 
fall to splatter mud over 
everyone. I was begin- 
ning to find the West a 
trifle rough! 

Three days of my all too short vacation were spent 
high up in the mountains fishing in a cold, rapid 
stream for trout. To get there we followed on horse- 
back for over ten miles narrow trails that wound up 
the mountain side. Fishing by casting was a new 
sport to me and I was a pretty proud fisherman when 
I saw my first trout dangling on the end of my line. 
One evening after we had caught a good-sized batch a 
forest ranger, a young fellow from the East who was 
out there for his health, came around to inspect our 
catch. He accepted our invitation to dinner and 
seemed quite satisfied with the fish from the pan. 

Thirteen days is all too short a time of hiking, rid- 
ing horseback, climbing mountains, drinking in the 
grandeur of the country, getting acquainted with the 
West as it actually is. The old home ranch where I 
spent a good deal of my time contains 64,000 acres. 
There was no crowding there, and I stretched my 
arms out in pure joy for so much expansiveness. 
Lonely country? I don’t believe I could ever find it 
lonely out there where nature builds a more impres- 
Sive and beautiful city than man ever constructed. 
Some day I am going out again. 


Product of the hills and prairies, the 
horse—wild, fleet and strange is no 
match for man’s skill 


peared in the Nc- 
vember 15 issue of 
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TO the small boy a wild west show has 
always held as great a fascination as 
a circus. And whether the boy has grown 
up in the wide open spaces of the country 
or in the buttressed streets of the city 
he knows all about the bucking bronchos, 
cowboys who ride bare back, steer tying 
and the other exciting sports that belong 
to the cattle ranch. The West is kept 
alive in New York and Chicago with their 
annual rodeo shows and practically every 
town in the country regardless of its size 
has periodically a wild west show held in 
some vacant lot not too far from main 


street. 


One of the more dangerous feats, is that 
of bull dogging. The cowboy on horse- 
back and the bull enter the enclosure at 
the same time from different sides. At the 
right second the cowboy falls from his 
horse, seizes the horns of the bull and as 
he does so gives them a quick jerk. If 
luck is on the side of the bull dogger, the 
beast is on the ground in less than fifteen 
seconds after his entrance into the arena. 

The Wild West is still very much wild 
in rodeos and the movies! 


N in- 

terest- 
ing ar- 
ticle on our 
President, I AA 
Edgar S. ug 
Bloom, ap- Å 


Forbes Magazine. 
Speaking of an inci- 
dent in which Mr. 
Bloom testified in 
court beating in his 
rapid mental calcu- 
lations an expert mathematician working with a slide 
rule to check the testimony, the author, O. D. Foster, 
says, “The story paints a clear picture of the new 
President of the Western Electric Company, whose 
mental keenness is one of the outstanding points of 
his character.” 


Hold her Newt—She’s rearing— 
and Newt holds her 


(Official hotbird U. s. Navy) 


Protectors of the nation these airships and floating fortresses bring memories of a time not so long ago when guns 
boomed not in play but in a grim, merciless war 


Division Four on the Air 
By Mildred C. Blandford, of the Washington Office, Installation Department 


O get a fair picture of the territory served 

today by the Washington Headquarters of the 

Installation and Distributing Departments, we 
must consider activities extending over three cen- 
turies of human endeavor. 

A panoramic view from the air shows ships steam- 
ing along the irregular Atlantic coast line of Virginia 
and the Chesapeake Bay which extends far into Mary- 
land, and vessels at port in the deep harbors. Travel- 
ling westward, we see acres of fertile ground where 
farms are tilled and live stock graze. Extending along 
the western part of the states, the Allegheny Moun- 
tains lift their heads, covered with stretches of lum- 
ber timber broken only here and there by shafts 
extending into mines and by gas pumps. As night 
comes on in the mountains, red coke fires glow and 
chimneys in factories belch fiery smoke into the black- 
ness. Above, the white smoke hangs like a pall. 

Is it Indian Summer? Well, our poets imagine they 
see the shades of those earliest inhabitants, tribes of 
Red Skins that roamed the hills and fished in the 
rivers, danced their war dances, and when the battles 
were over, buried their warriors in huge mounds 


with their faces to the rising Sun. They surrounded 
them with polished spear heads, pipes and jewelry 
and set up inscriptions which have never been 
deciphered. 3 
Then Captain Smith with his little bank of English 
“Gentlemen” settled on Jamestown Island in 1 
Most of the men had never done any work and were 
unceremoniously faced with hard work or starvation. 
Quite a number found it easier to starve and some 
others returned to England. The ones who survived 
learned from the Indians how to raise tobacco. Jhen 
a boatload of women arrived from England, they paid 
their passage over with tobacco and took unto th 
selves wives. And the colony became a it 
home in the new world. ih 
A few years later, a settlement was started at St. 
Mary’s Island on the Maryland side of the Potomac 
River. From these two settlements in Maryland and 
Virginia, the immigrants spread out in three direc- 
tions to form the outposts of new colonies even before 
the arrival of settlers at other points on the Atlantic 
seaboard. It was about this time that some one sug- 
gested “Go West, young man!” The word was passed 
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along and the a nation conceived in liberty can long endure. Our 
westward move- territory was the battleground of the Civil War; here 
ment had begun. occurred the plundering, the burning, the desolation 

The settlers which accompanied the war; here son fought against 
found they could father and brother against brother as conscience dic- 
raise immense tated. When the smoke of battle cleared, the aristo- 


crops without us- 
ing fertilizer and 
farming became 
the principal 
means of liveli- 
hood... Upon 
grants of land 
from the King 
arose the landed 
aristocracy who 
lived in consider- 
able style and 
had their prop- 
erty worked by 
English bond 
servants. 

Then the drama 
of the Revolution 
held the stage. 
With the surren- 
der of General 
Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Virginia, came freedom and the man-sized 
job of forming these United States of America, in 
which achievement these states had no small part. 
The National Capital at Washington at the same time 
was becoming the beautiful city of George Washing- 
ton's dreams. 

In the years which followed, the work of negro 
slaves was utilized on the large plantations where 
crops of tobacco, corn, and cotton were raised. 

The scene shifts; we hear the cannon’s opening 
roar. Now there is another struggle testing whether 


“Smokes” in the growing in 
Sunny Maryland 
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cratic slave holders were poverty stricken and bank- 
rupt; property was destroyed, men had been killed, 
and most of the slaves had run away to the North. 
From this poverty and ruin began the growth of a 
new South, the restoration of land, the cultivation 
of specialized crops and the growth of industrial 
cities. 

In this reconstruction the telephone has had no 
small part. In 1878, George C. Maynard, a Telegraph- 
ist and electrician, realized the possibilities of this 
new invention, and secured the agency for the District 
of Columbia. He installed the first telephone in our 
territory and in 1879 installed a central office which 
by May 17th had one hundred sixty-three telephones. 
Late that year he turned over his rights to the 
National Capital Telephone Company, which in 1883 
was combined with the company operating in Mary- 
land to form the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company which operates here today. 

It has never been proved probably that the Garden 
of Paradise was located in West Virginia, but that 
state contains all of the wealth of nature which would 
be necessary for such a place of perfection. When 
West Virginia is mentioned, people say, "Why, that 
is where coal comes from”. Well, a good bit of it 
does. In 1924, 103 million tons of bituminous coal 
were mined. West Virginia is the natural gas state; 
the mountains are covered with lumber, the hills 
with blue grass where pure breed livestock graze. 
There are five and one-half million acres of improved 
farm land in the state where stock, vegetables, and 
fruit are raised. The natural wealth of the state 
pours into the cities where (Continued on page 44) 
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Mining coal in West Virginia—millions of tons of bituminous are mined every year in this heart of the vast Appa- 


Kearny Ships First Complete Switchboard Job 


By D. B. Gill of the Kearny Works Merchandise Department and F. A. Nichols of the 
Equipment Engineering Branch 


HE first switchboard job wholly completed at 

| the Kearny Works was shipped October 18, to 

Main Office, Elk City, Oklahoma, for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 

When we say complete 
switchboard job we mean it 
was completely engineered, 
manufactured and serviced 
at Kearny. Engineering, 
manufacturing and service- 
ing take in quite a bit of ter- 
ritory. Just as the first 
switchboard job was com- 
pleted at Kearny it is esti- 
mated that approximately 
550 jobs of this type will be 
handled in 1927. 

The Kearny Works has 
been manufacturing lead 
covered cable, switchboard 
sections, mounting units, various unassembled parts 
and numerous other articles for some time but it has 
only been since the late spring of 1926 that the vari- 
ous departments have been organized to handle a 
complete manual telephone central office. That is, a 
complete switchboard job from the receipt of custo- 
mer’s order and specifications to the shipping of the 
equipment. 

Early in 1926 the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company informed the Merchandise Department that 
the telephone central office equipment in Main Office, 
Elk City, Oklahoma, would be insufficient to handle 
the increased traffic in that locality in the fall due 
to the buying and selling of the cotton crop which 
was expected to be unusually large. They, therefore, 
would need an addition to the present switchboard 
as early in the fall as the Kearny Works could furnish 
it. The order and Telephone Company specifications 
could be furnished by August 1, 1926. 

The Merchandise Switchboard Service Department 
analyzed the requirements of this job from a ques- 
tionnaire furnished by the Telephone Company, broke 
it down into the several job items or key items as 
they are termed, upon which a shop capacity load is 
planned. (Key items are switchboard sections, desks, 
mounting units, relay rack bays, etc.) It is the func- 
tion of the Switchboard Service Department at 
Kearny to furnish the Manufacturing Department 
with an estimate monthly of the number and type 
of all key items to be manufactured twelve months 
in advance. The Equipment Engineers are also given 
a monthly estimate of the number and kind of switch- 
board jobs that are to be received in the succeeding 
twelve months. 


F. A. Nichols 


EARNY was beginning to handle jobs on a nor- 

mal basis when this order for Elk City was 
received with an urgent request from the Telephone 
Company to make shipment as early as possible as 
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the need for new equipment would be felt earlier than 
had been anticipated. The order was analyzed by 
the Merchandise Switchboard Service Department, an 
estimate made of the length of time it would normally 
require to engineer and 
manufacture this job and the 
date that shipment would 
have to be made to give re 
lief in Elk City, was also 
determined. It was imme edi: 
ately seen that the job cou ld 
not be handled on a no mal 
basis and still give service in 
1926. As the need was s 
to be urgent enough it was 
determined to handle the 30 
on a special basis through- 
out. 

The Equipment Scheduling 
Department was, therefore, 
notified and a conference was held to determine ways 
and means to engineer and manufacture this job in 
order to ship as early as possible. It must be remem- 
bered that no job had been completely handled at 
Kearny before and that some of the organizations 
were not planning on being ready to function for at 
least two months later than they would be called ur pon 
to handle this job. 

The Equipment Engineering Department was the 
first to be considered, Were an engineer and analy: zer 


D. B. Gill 


specification, from which other organizations were re 
work, in time for their proper functioning? | Ne: 
could the draftsmen and local cable layout men f 
nish the necessary circuits, framework and local eabl 
drawings as required? Could the Equipment Serv 
organizations type and duplicate the spec atic 
and run off numerous blue-prints in the limi ed ` 
allotted them from the battery of new blue 1 printing 
machines that were being installed? 

The Shop Order Department was not planning 
being ready to function on Kearny Works” ve 
weeks to come. Would they be able to lay out 
myriad orders on the various organizations fo 
different types of equipment called for in the sy 
cations and drawings? 


= 


INALLY, if all of these organizations ¢ ‘ould 

age to perform their various functions ir 
short schedule decided upon would the Manufac 
organizations be able to turn out all of the 
involved, manufactured, assembled and tested & 
ing to the high standards set by the Wester n 
Company for this equipment in the unusua! 
space of time left them. After mandata il 
ment would have to be delivered to the 
Department where it would be packed, marked 
placed on board trucks to be transported tc 
express cars for shipment. 


V ere Nez 
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It was decided that this would have to be done and 
would be done in the short interval of nine weeks 
after the date the order was placed with the Mer- 
chandise Department. Nine weeks is less than one- 
half the standard interval for a job of this type. 


HE order was, therefore, entered August 17 on 

the Installation and Manufacturing organizations 
by the Merchandise Department with the request that 
the entire order be delivered from the shop complete 
and ready for packing on October 16. The Telephone 
Company specifications and drawings were delivered 
to the equipment engineers and the Telephone Com- 
pany was notified that shipment would in all probabil- 
ity be made October 20. Express shipment authori- 
zation was also requested and given. Meanwhile the 
job had been analyzed by the engineers. ©. S. 
Greeson, T. H. Batt and H. H. Cook prepared the 
required specifications covering the assembly and 
equipment of the operating room, frames and racks 
for the terminal room, cabling, power equipment and 
installation in record time. The first one of these, 
the assembly and equipment specification was com- 
pleted, ready to be typed August 21. It was typed, 
duplicated and delivered to the shop order department 
August 25. The other specifications followed in inter- 
vals of a few days each. 

From the specifications and drawings the Shop 
Order Department originated numerous separate 
orders covering various items of equipment. The first 
of these orders was delivered September 4 to the 
Shop Scheduling Department to be placed in the 
actual shop load of these items for manufacture or 
if calling for stock equipment, they were forwarded 
to the stockkeeping department to select the various 
items from stock. 


John P. 
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The work of actual selection and manufacture was 
then begun and on October 18, the final delivery was 
made and release given to the Merchandise Depart- 
ment. This release informed the Merchandise 
Department that the equipment was complete and 
ready for packing and shiprnent. On the same day 
the Merchandise Packing Department completed pack- 
ing, the Switchboard Service Department authorized 
shipment and the material was started via express 
to its destination in the southwest to be installed and 
turned over to the Telephone Company to aid the 
people of Elk City and vicinity in efficiently market- 
ing the cotton crop this fall. 

This performance is another link in the chain of the 
Bell System service program, so many of which have 
been forged by the Hawthorne Works. It is the first 
complete one to be forged by the Kearny Works. 


EWS crops up in queer places and the WESTERN ELECTRIC 

NEWS is no exception to this rule. In opening a duct 
under the Chief Operator’s desk during a modification job at 
Quincy, Illinois, Main job recently the first thing to catch the 
eye of F. A. Olson was a worn copy of the Western Electric 
magazine. It was Volume V No. 1, dated March, 1916, and 
entitled “Our Fourth Birthday.” 

Mr. Olson passed it along to B. L. McGartland, who spotted 
an item which brought forth a chuckle of amusement. It read, 
February was not such a bad month after all. It contained 
five pay days and two holidays.” 


—0. C. Bennett, Division Six, Installation 


W. JOHNSTON, who retired last year as Treasurer of the 
e Western Electric Company after more than thirty-seven 
years of service, has gone to Europe on a well deserved 
vacation. 
Mr. Johnston is traveling in company with his two daughters 
and expects to be gone for some time. 


Curran and Steve Kroyoicich of the Kearny Merchandise Department assist John Hoyes (American Express 


Company Driver) in starting the first 100 per cent Kearny job on its trip to Oklahoma 


Mr. Fishcup Saves Space 


The Great Executive Solves a Problem and Practically Ruins Mr. Hubb’s Holiday 


ML FISHCUP leaped from the elevator and 
strode thru the office. There was something 
on his mind. 

"Miss Lint,” he directed, "call Mr. Hubb and have 
him bring in the diagram of our office layout.” 

“Mr. Hubb started on his vacation this morning,” 
reminded Miss Lint with secretarial patience. 

“True, true,” sighed Mr. Fisheup. ‘Find him and 
tell him to get here as soon as possible,” and elevating 
his feet to desk level, Mr. Fishcup resigned himself 
to thought. 

When Mr. Hubb arrived two hours later Mr. Fish- 
cup still was contemplating his vest buttons. 

“Have a nice vacation?” he inquired genially. 

“Thadn’tstarted 
yet,” replied Mr.Hubb. 


trips. HA to HO—that would be two cases—can z0 
in my offices, but I don’t want your people running i in 
here while I am occupied. HO to HUM can go ne 
to the water cooler shading it from the sun and 
ducing our ice bill. See how these things dovet: 
into each other? I dare say Wiggins can find room for 
the others in the warehouse. You see I have saved 
20 x 40 or 800 square feet—over $500 a year.” 

"But what will we do with the space?” inquired d 
Mr. Hubb. 

“Tut, tut. Why do anything? A saving’s a saving. 
And now Hubb, when these changes are completed 
get a photographer in to take shots of the new layout. 
It would be selfish to keep this to ourselves.” 

“Its fortunate,’ 
concluded Mr. Fish- 
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“Ah, yes. Miss Lint 
did tell me. Well, we 
have a matter of 
grave importance. 
Have you ever con- 
sidered the amount of 
lost motion in our of- 
fice? Of course you 
haven’t. Now take the 
accounting section. Do 
you know why they 
are running back and 
forth across the office 
all the time?” 

“To sharpen their 
pencils, I presume,” 
ventured Mr. Hubb. 
“You disapproved of 
my suggestion to buy 
another sharpener.” 

“That’s dodging the 
issue,” chided Mr. 
Fishcup. “And besides 
we are over our budget on office appliances. No, we'll 
move the accounting department down near the pencil 
sharpener. This office here would be suitable,” in- 
dicating a square on the chart. 

“That’s the washroom,” suggested Mr. Hubb. 

“Perhaps you're right,” conceded his superior. "The 
details can be worked out later.” 

“Then I think the stock clerk should be where he 
ean look out the window and see what material is 
being received below,” continued Mr. Fishcup placing 
a bit of pasteboard marked “stock clerk” on the lay- 
out board. 

“That would be the elevator shaft,” protested Mr. 
Hubb. 

“But you get my point?” 

“The principle is sound,” agreed Mr. Hubb. 

“Now I notice our filing cases are occupying a lot 
of valuable space in the center of the office. We'll put 
the cases AH to HA in front of the elevator, where 
the elevator man can help with the filing between 


cup, “that your vaca- 
tion is over and you 
can give yours imme 
diate attention t 
matter. There's I me 
to be done, much to be 
done,” and I Tish- 
cup resumed the con- 
templation of ] nis vest 
buttons. | WM i 


ERHAPS it is 
magnetic EG 
Kearny that å 
many other es to its 
sixty acres. At le st 
to that part o “the 
sixty which houses | he 
Equipment Engineer- 
ing Organization. 
In going over a list 
of the girls employed 
there it was discovered 
that ten percent of them answer to the name of 
Katherine. Derived from the Greek word meaning 
“fair,” and rich in historical associations th ‘oughou 


the ages, its popularity is easily comprehended. ” 
Names appearing almost as often are Grace, from the Latin- 
expressing “favor,” and Hazel, borrowed from the Greek and 
signifying “light.” Each of ‘these names is shared by six 
percent of the girls. i í 
Names from the Scriptures are equally plentiful 2 g thé 
enrollment. Mary adapted from the Hebrew “star of i y,” 
Elizabeth and its derivative Betty meaning *worshiper å 
God,” Anna signifying “grace” or “charm,” Ruth, a name 
familiar to readers of the Old Testament, and Edna from tl the 
Hebrew word “joy” are each responded to by six percent P 
the feminine equiptors. A 
Other names slightly less popular and claiming three percent 
of the girls are Violet, suggestive of floriage, Margaret from 
the Greek word “pearl,” and Leah, a biblical name “meaning 4 
“the worker.” 
Of course, there are Marjories, ‘‘everyone’s favorite,” Lucine, 
“Goddess of children,” both derived from the Latin; Alice and 
Dorothy of Teutonic origin, and, antedating all others, the 
one Kay, which is taken from the ancient Egyptian word for 
soul.” 
Completing the roster are the soft, musical Dolores, Made 
Mae Carolyn and Marguerita. 


—F. A. Nichols, Kearny Works. — 
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“I think the stock clerk maa be where he can look out 
the window and see what material is being received below,” 
continued Mr. Fishcup. 
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Installers in the Camera's Eye 


This prairie hawk was out stealing chickens when F. Russell Lyon, 
Hawthorne Installation, put salt on his tail 
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Ben Skinner, Hawthorne Instal- Mountain trout caught by L. 
lation, receives 30-year service W. Sykes, Superintendent of 
emblem from J. Danner, Gen- Div. 9 Installation, at West 


eral Superintendent of Equip- Yellowstone, Montana 
ment, before 481 years of service 
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Charlie Benham, West Coast Installer (center) who lost both 

arms in a tragic accident while erecting an aerial for his radio, 

comes through with a smile while visiting old pals at the 
Medina, Washington, job 


Installation girls who have three teams in the first 
five of the Hawthorne Club’s Bowling League 


Installment Saving Makes Hit at Hawthorne 


Building and Loan and American Telephone and Telegraph Stock Both Used 
to Pile Up Shekels 


the summer watching baseball games, spending 

money on hot-dogs, etc., so that when the 
Army and Navy game came along in the fall, he 
didn't have the price of tickets, was lucky it all hap- 
pened way back B. C.—before credit. 

The “grasshoppers” of today don’t worry about 
their Army and Navy tickets, fur coats, or automo- 
biles, for when they have spent all their cash, they 
figure that they still have the “easy payment” install- 
ment plans to fall back on. In other words, today’s 
“grasshoppers” spend not only all they have but some 
of what they haven’t by 
mortgaging their future. 

These conditions are 
causing much serious 
thought among the coun- 
try’s social and financial 
thinkers. Orrin C. Lester, 
an official of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New 
York, addressing the an- 
nual convention of the 
American Institute of 
Banking, said recently :— 
“I am convinced that the 
greatest social problem in 
America today is the prac- 
tical question of how men 
may so manage their in- 
comes as to get out of a 
lifetime of work, a com- 
fortable living, and save 
enough to achieve a rea- 
sonable degree of financial 
independence.”’ 

The answer to this prac- 
tical question, strange 
though it may seem, is 
found in this same installment idea that has sent 
many a modern “grasshopper” into bankruptcy. 

The difference, however, lies between installment 
spending and installment saving. Installment spend- 
ing means mortgaging the future to meet the needs 
of the present. Installment saving means utilizing 
the present by laying aside regularly a sum of money 
to meet the needs of the future. The first is one of 
the worst forms of gambling; the second is a sane 
conservation that leads to financial independence. 

Judging from recent reports from Hawthorne there 
are few “grasshoppers” among the telephone makers 
of the west. During the past ten months Hawthorn- 
ites have accumulated $2,298,587 through installment 
savings plans. 

The A. T. & T. Employees’ Stock plan is the most 
popular with Hawthornites, with the new Ready 
Money Plan and the Building and Loan Association 
gaining rapidly. 

In October alone, Hawthorne people subscribed for 


J | VHE proverbial grasshopper who sat throughout 


It Kept Them Stepping. A. T. & T. Stock section at 
Hawthorne, which handled new subscriptions for 12,850 
shares of stock during October 


i 


A. T. & T. Stock to the amount of $1,606,000 (in : 
round numbers). Some 4,000 men and women sub 
scribed during the month, taking advantage of the 
last opportunity to get the stock at $125 a share. — 
Advised that on November lst the price to em- 
ployees would advance to $130 a share, these wise 
investors subscribed for more than 12,850 shares of 
stock in less than a month, creating a new record in 
Hawthorne investment annals. Bought in the open 
market at $146 a share, the average price quoted on 
the New York Stock Exchange during this period, 
the stock purchased in this one month would have 
cost about $1,876, 000, 
or approximately $270,000 
more than Hawthorne's 
thrift exponents were able 
to get it for, under the 
plan. 
The most interesting 
feature of this investment 
feat is the fact that about — 
2,400 of the applicants 
were new subscribers. 
Their purchases totaled 
some 9,700 shares, or an 
average of four shares a 
person. The other 3,150 
shares were purchased by 
old subscribers at the 
Works, who took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to 
increase their potential 
holdings up to the limit. 
As a result of this great 
addition to Hawthorne's 
stock purchasing person- — 
nel, the number now buy- 
ng A. T. oe stock | 
through the Employees’ 
Stock Plan has reached a total of nearly 14,000 per- 
sons, representing every rank and every working 
group. 
From January 1st to the end of October these in- — 
vestors accumulated $1,582,320 through the A. T. & © 
T. stock plan alone. Er 
Building and Loan Association Grows Rapidly 


The Hawthorne Savings, Building and Loan Asso- | 
ciation, another of the installment savings plans that — 
have given Hawthorne’s thrifty an opportunity to 
invest their money, has also had an exceptional year. 
More than $1,000,000 worth of new homes were built 
last year with the assistance of this organization. 
There are now 3,465 members in the association, as 
compared with 2,862 at the start of the year, and the 
money saved by members, without computing inter- 
est earned, was $673,635.56—all on the installment — 
saving plan. &, 
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The association has had brilliant history since its 
origin in 1920 with 27 subscribers. Each year it has 
outstripped all of its previous records. Its authorized 
capital is now $10,000,000. To quote from a recent 
article in the Chicago Tribune: 

«Since its inception six years ago it” (The Haw- 
thorne Club Savings, Building and Loan Association) 
“has enabled almost 400 employee members to enter 
the ranks of the home owners. 

“While many of the residences bought or erected 
by the Western Electric workers through the associa- 
tion have run well into five figures, the majority of 
them are comfortable little structures, low priced 
enough to be within reach of any thrifty salary earn- 
er and yet attractive enough to satisfy a naturally 
critical taste.” 

Regarding the financial opportunities available 
through the association, the article continues: 

While six percent is charged for the loan, the 
earnings of the association which bring it down to 
314 percent at the end of six years, make it possible 
for many men to become property owners who would 
otherwise feel reluctant about attempting to swing 
the transaction. 

“Another factor which contributes to ease in 
eventual home-owning is the association’s savings 
plan. If an employee has not enough cash money to 
make the loan, he can save toward it by paying into 
the association a certain sum each week. This, with 
the interest, which is usually between six and seven 
percent, according to the earnings of the association, 
mounts up more rapidly than one might imagine. 
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Besides, a systematic and compulsory saving of this 
sort is much easier than desultory saving. 

“As one employee put it:—‘I hadn’t a cent when 
I started to save, but my wife insisted and we agreed 
to put $10 a week into the association. We managed 
it all right, though since then I have often wondered 
how, for we were paying pretty high rent besides. 
In a little less than four years we had $2,000 plus 
$500 more, which was extra money. We immediately 
borrowed the necessary $4,000 and paid cash for a 
little home, which we secured at much less than its 
real value through the cash payment. I subscribed 
to 40 shares of stock at 25 cents a week. I paid $10 
a week with interest, which came to $4.62. In ap- 
proximately six years and three months it will be 
entirely paid for. I could have subscribed to 40 
shares at 1214 cents a week, which would only cost 
me $5 a week and $4.62 interest for 11 years, but we 
figured we wanted to pay for the loan as quickly as 
we possibly could.” 


Ready Money Plan Popular 


The Employees’ Ready Money Plan, although less 
than a year old, has had some phenominal growth 
during this brief period. In the first ten months of. 
its operation it aided Hawthornites in saving $154,- 
905, while at the end of October they were saving at 
approximately twice that rate, with additional sub- 
scribers swelling the total each week. At present 
there are approximately as many subscribing for this 
plan as there are members of the Building and Loan 
Association. 


Exploring Life 


A Review of Thomas A. Watson’s Autobiography 


Thomas A. Watson, recently published by D. 

Appleton & Company, is a book which will 
be read with interest by Western Electric men and 
women. 

Mr. Watson will be remembered as the co-worker 
of Alexander Graham Bell who with his own hands 
constructed the first telephone instrument and heard 
the historic words, *Come here, Mr. Watson, I want 
you,” the first message ever transmitted by tele- 
phone. 

This autobiography is an appealing life story of 
the rise of a poor New England lad with a limited 
education, but endowed with a simple, modest, cour- 
ageous spirit. Watson was the son of parents who 
were unable to supply him with many advantages. 
His natural aptitude for mechanical work and his 
ceaseless desire for worth while things of life led 
him within the span of a lifetime to crowd in a most 
unusual amount of achievement and to lead a varied 
and interesting life. 

His first work of any importance as a lad took him 
in 1872 into the machine shop of Charles Williams at 
109 Court Street, Boston, and it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Watson in referring to that experience says: 

“My advice to all parents is to have their boys and 
girls taught to use their hands skillfully in some 
worth while mechanical trade regardless of what they 


cc HÆRS LIFE”, the autobiography of 


expect to do for a life work. My observation of 
friends and acquaintances who have never had any 
manual education is that they are handicapped seri- 
ously in some way or other even though they seem 
utterly oblivious to it themselves.” 

It was to this shop that Alexander Graham Bell 
came for the construction of the mechanism that 
would transmit sound. In his book he tells at first 
hand of the long discouraging months of struggle be- 
fore the end was achieved. It is a dramatic story 
which cannot fail to interest those now identified with 
the telephone field. 

A reference in one of the earlier chapters of the 
book of particular interest to readers of the NEWS 
is this: 

“At that time (the early 70’s) the Western Electric 
Company of Chicago was the largest manufacturer 
of electrical machinery in the country. Its shop had 
better tools and did finer work than Williams’. When- 
ever a piece of Western Electric machinery came into 
our shop for repairs the beauty of its design and the 
quality of its workmanship made it an object of ad- 
miration to all of us and made most of Williams” 
instruments look crude.” 

This autobiography has been made available to 
Western Electric people through the Company 
libraries. If you want to borrow a copy to read ask 
your supervisor for it. 
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“There are more than three hundred peaks in Colorado that rise far above Timber Line” 
— Argabrite 


HE day was in early 

| September. The big 
city, where many of the 
inhabitants could be comfort- 
able in their shirt sleeves, was 
a hundred miles away and six 
thousand feet below. On the 
mountain, twelve thousand 
feet above sea level, the party 
had stopped at Timber Line. 
It was cold and all huddled 
around the early afternoon 
camp fire. Above were jagged 
rocks, the crevices filled with 
snow of the previous night. 
Just below was Timber Line 
—determined by a matter of 
feet. The last row of pines on 
the Timber Line was needled 
on the lower side, and the 
other, that has buffeted the 
storms of winter in fifty de- 
grees below zero, was bare 
with gnarled limbs. Some of 
the trees standing on the fron- 
tier line, only eight to twelve 
feet high, had braved the 
changing temperatures of the 
backbone of North America 
for more than a hundred 
years. These one sided de- 
formed trees, seemed as sol- 
diers facing the enemy, their 
straggling branches all point- 
ing leeward, the protecting 
guard of tree life. Some 
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“The last row of pines on the Timber Line was 

needled on the lower side, and the other, that has 

buffeted the storms of winter in fifty degrees below 
zero, was bare with gnarled limbs.” 
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crawled along the ground in- 
stead of standing. Twisted 
and turned by the buffeting 
winds, many had succumbed 
to the wintry blasts. 
“What is Timber Line in 
your life, Bill?” asked the 
student. Bill gained his bear- 
ings somewhat unsteadily, for 
he had guided the automobile 
party upward to the very top 
of the range, and walked to 
the highest ledge. “On this 
rock, the Continental Divide, 
the waters of the snows 
divide. To the West and so 
they reach the Pacific 
through the Colorado River; 
to the East and South they 
flow to the Mississippi, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. But I do not un 
derstand why they do not flow 
Northward? And”, Bill com 
tinued, “to reach the personal 
Timber Line one must climb 
and climb ever onward and 
upward to the very top. I 
human life the point is flexi- 
ble and is not determined by 
the altitude and elements. 
Your Timber Line and my 
Timber Line is fixed only by 
our ability and perseverance. 
“Timber Line”, said the J0- 
cose one who was possessed of 
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rotundity, 'is represented 
here”. He removed his hat 
and turned his head, show- 
ing the thick hair to the be- 
ginning of baldness, and 
passed his finger along the 
line of demarcation. “That,” 
he said with emphasis, "is 
Timber Line.” There was no 
applause and he subsided. 
We live our lives of joys 
and sorrows. We have hap- 
piness—like the green need- 
les on that old tree. That 
is the joy of living. On the 
other side we have our dis- 
appointments. They are rep- 
resented by the wind burned 
side of the pine.” “And,” 
continued the observer, “I 
know aman whose climb up- 
ward soon reached his Tim- 
ber Line and stopped. He 
attained what he called suc- 
cess by sheer force of his 
ability. In his youth he was 
popular and a good-fellow. 
He did not thrive in the high 
altitude of success and lost 
one of the best gifts of life 
—fellowship. He perched 
upon himself such an em- 
inence of superiority that 
egotism was his Timber Line 
and it is not conducive to 
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“Timber Line,” said the jocose one who was possessed 

of rotundity, “is represented here.” He removed his 

hat and turned his head, showing the thick hair to the 

beginning of baldness and passed his finger along the 
line of demarcation 
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growth. I met him the other 
day, middle aged, broken and 
bent. He was like some 
trees that grow to a certain 
height and develop some ec- 
centricity. And we can take 
from our observations among 
many people we have known, 
that when a life work is 
stopped short, the individual 
does not thrive in other alti- 
tudes.” 

Thus spoke the student. 
“The trees on the dividing 
line symbolize youth and old 
age. Youth is full of life as 
are the green pine needles 
on this side. On the other, 
the fires of ambition have 
died, desire has burned out 
like a candle and even the 
heart wood is rotting. How- 
ever, I will give you old fel- 
lows, also the half-dead trees, 
credit for joining the Sur- 
vival of the Fittest Club.” 

“Here,” said the philoso- 
pher, “language becomes a 
futile superfluity and medi- 
tation is good for the soul. 
Here, where nature says: 
‘Just so far shalt thou live’, 
stand the dwarfed outposts 
of the timberlands of the 

(Continued on page 44) 


“Some of the trees standing on the frontier line, only eight to twelve feet high, had braved the changing temperatures of 
the backbone of North America for more than a hundred years” 


Telephone Relay Contacts 


Bell Telephone Laboratories Develop Substitutes for Platinum for Use in Making på 
Breaking Electric Circuits 


OMEONE has said that the telephone job is big 
S because there are so many little things to be 
done. Many of these little things escape the 
attention of the casual observer, but when particular 
attention is focused upon them they become 
fascinating. 

The contact points of telephone relays are a strik- 
ing example of one of the little things to which the 
most careful attention has been given. Whenever a 
telephone connection is established electrical circuits 
must be closed and opened. The point of contact be- 
tween two metallic surfaces is controlled by the action 
of a relay, and if the contact functions properly the 
telephone call will be readily put through. If it does 
not, telephone service will be impaired. Each day 
subscribers of the Bell System make over 70,000,000 
calls which means that over 70,000,000 circuits must 
be set up and taken down. In each of these circuits, 
established between subscribers served by manual 
exchanges in a multi-office district, upwards of 21 
relays are involved. In cases of connecting circuits, 
established by machine switching systems, as many 
as 146 relays are utilized. 

The contact points of these relays are not big; 
neither are they impressive in appearance; rather 
they are tiny and their number is as the sands of the 
seashore. Their importance is not measured by their 
physical size but rather by the necessary function 
each performs. Close inspection reveals that one part 
of a contact is cone shape and the other is a flat disc 
like the head of a pin. The 
weight of these contact points 
is usually given in milligrams 
of which there are 450,000 in 
one pound. An ordinary post- 
age stamp weighs about 50 
milligrams. The cone-shape 
contact in some cases weighs 
about 5 milligrams, and the 
disc about 8. The large con- 
tacts, large only in compari- 
son, of course, have cones and 
discs of 11 milligrams and 30 
milligrams in weight re- 
spectively. The sizes of con- 
tact points are usually given 
in thousandths of an inch, 
sometimes called mils. The 
head of an ordinary pin is 
about 90 mils. Cones and 
dises of contact points 
measure about 35 mils and 90 
mils in diameter respectively. 


OW it is upon these tiny 
bits of metal that the 
chemists, metallurgists, cir- 
cuit engineers, physicists, me- 
chanical and electrical en- 


Testing contact metals in 800 circuits under vary- 
ing conditions of current and voltage 
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gineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, have 
devoted much study and experimentation. It is ER well 
known fact that at each break of an electric iron 
there is a tendency to spark and, as a result, ther 
pitting and evaporation of a minute amount of me tal 
and, of course, mechanical weår also. The life of a 
pair of contact points is spent in this making : and 
breaking of an electric current many millions of t 

What are the electrical phenomena in the making 
and breaking of an electrical current? What is the 
best shape for the contact point? Of what ma! erial 
should the contact be made so as to attain low cost 
and also reliability of service? These are some of | the 
problems which must be solved in the search for the 
proper contact material. 

The ideal material, of course, for contact purposes 
in telephone practice is one which will not readily be 
effected by corrosive agents, atmospheric. or other- 
wise, either normally or in the presence of an electric 
arc. There should, of course, be no possibility of high 
resistance at the contact, due to the formation of s 
face films. The material should be malleable and 
ductile enough to be worked without difficulty. it 
should be no softer than necessary, however, so ` hat t 
mechanical wear will be minimized. A high melting 
point and high evaporation point are necessary to 
reduce the erosion caused by the heat generated at 
the contacts by the spark which occurs when the cir- 
cuit is broken. It is desirable to have uniform resist- 
ance and also as low ohmic resistance as possib e s0 
as to reduce the weldi ae AC- 
tion when the conte | 


closed. 
IN the first telephone equip 
ment, platinum was 
as a contact material. 
metal has been used i for 
making and breaking of 
tric circuits practica 
the very beginning o; E the alec 
trical art. In the m seum of 
the Bell Telephone Labora 
tories there is a telegraph 
manufactured prior — to 1 
which is equipped w thi ola 
num contacts. The I 
increasing demand p 
num during the last qua 
century in the jewelr y, ¢ Je 
chemical and electrical indus- 
tries, in which the tel ephon 
industry took its part, was at- 
tended by a rapidly rising 
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ties and could be purchased at a lower price. 
Accordingly, as early as 1906 and 1907, funda- 
mental work on the problem of satisfactory 
substitutes was started in the telephone labora- 
tories. In this investigation, approximately 250 
alloys, covering various combinations of gold, 
silver, platinum, representative of the so-called 
noble metals, and iron and nickel, representative 
of the so-called base metals, were developed and 
individually investigated. Some of the alloys 
were made up of two and some of three metals 
in various proportions. The method employed 
was first to form alloys, each composed of 
metals, whose physical constants 
satisfied one or more of the re- 
quirements for a contact metal, 
and then to test contacts made 
of these alloys under circuit conditions 
corresponding to those which would be 
met in practice. Observations were made 
on contact resistance, pitting erosion. 
Out of a long series of tests with 
these metals and alloys came an alloy 
of gold, silver and platinum in specified 
proportions having desirable features; 
also an alloy of gold and silver alone, 
and still another involving the metal 
palladium. Service trials of the gold, 
silver and platinum alloy were made in 
representative manual switchboard cir- 
cuits and also in portions of machine switching equip- 
ment. The result of these field and laboratory inves- 
tigations was an accumulation of important funda- 
mental data on electrical contacts and on electrical 
contact phenomena. The success of the gold, silver 


This gauge measures contact 
pitting to a ten-thousandth 
of an inch 
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and platinum alloy, No. 1 contact metal it is 
called, warranted its wide use, and at the 
present time is being used in approximately 
95 per cent of all telephone relays and keys. 


OMPARING what is today with what 

was yesterday is the obvious method of 
determining such progress as has been 
made. If we do this in the case of con- 
tact metals and compare with the actual 
cost to date what would have been the 
total expense, provided cheaper contact 
metals had not been developed and spot- 
welding methods devised, we may esti- 
mate the savings which have accrued 
from these developments. Considering 
the interval since 1914, these savings 
amount to about $30,000,000. In each 
tiny contact, smaller than the head of a 
pin, the individual saving is of no con- 
sequence, but on account of the great 
numbers of relay and key contacts 
necessary in the telephone plant this 
large saving becomes possible. 

The placing of a telephone pole, the 
stringing of wire, the building of a cen- 
tral office, the operation of the switch- 
board, the installation of a telephone, 
are jobs readily recognized by the lay- 
man as essential in the rendering of reliable telephone 
service. However, the scientist with his microscope, 
sensitive balance, crucible, and many other precision 
tools, also plays an important and supporting role in 
the same endeavor. 
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Installation Men of West Palm Beach Who Brought Their Job to Completion on Schedule Despite Tornado 


1 SEE YOURE PREPARING TO TAKE 
YOUR ANNUAL TRIP AGAIN — NO WONDER 
YOU NEVER AMOUNTED TO MUCH — 
GIVIN’ AWAY EVERY THING YOU CAN 

LAY YOUR. HANDS ON — AN" ME 

NOT EVEN GETTIN’ AS MUCH AG 

A NEW DRESS OR HAT — | WANTED 
A BOWL OF GOLD FISH FOR. THE 
SITTING ROOM. DID I GET IT 2—NO/ 
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THIS SET LAST 

CHRISTMAS AN' 
IT NEVER DID 

WORK RIGHT 

WILL YOU LOOK 

IT OVER Y 
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DONT BE OLD 
FASHIONED , MR.CLAUS. 
WHAT YOU NEED IN YOUR 
BUSINESS IS A 
BUSTIC EIGHT. 
FAST , RELIABLE 
AND ECONOMICAL 
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The barge “Repairman”, in tow of the tug 
“Sea Fox”, is laying a cable between Yerba 
Buena Island and Oakland, California. This 
unique vessel is equipped with a reel that 
will handle 10,000 feet of four inch cable 


Telephone submarine cables enter the submarine house on 
the east side of Yerba Buena, or “Goat Island”. The anchor 
chains, made of 34” material, are tied to anchors in a con- 
crete block immediately in front of the cable entrances. 
This allows a certain amount of play to take care of tides. 
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Interior of the loading manhole at Oakland Mole, 
California. The submarine cables, with armor 
removed, come through the end of the chamber 


Aboard the “Repairman”, sub- 
marine cable is being payed off 
the mammoth cable reel. This 
boat is also equipped with 
grappling hooks welding ma- 
chines and testing apparatus 
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Layers of jute and galvanized wire are 
wound over the lead sheath of the cable 
to protect it from injury 
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Hawthorne Builds Special Cable 


Submarine Link Laid Across San Francisco Bay to Complete Toll Line to Sacramento 


HERE was a big splash in San Francisco Bay, 

the other day—a bigger splash, in fact, than 

occurred in Boston Harbor some 150 years ago, 
on the occasion of the famous "Tea Party.” Al- 
though, unlike that historic event, the San Francisco 
splash will not precipitate a battle that will be “heard 
round the world,” it will nevertheless lead to lots of 
talk, for it was caused by a submarine telephone cable 
on its way to its watery home at the bottom of the 
bay. Its aquatic taxi was the picturesque "Repair- 
man,” the cable-laying barge of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, perhaps the strangest look- 
ing craft navigating that bay. When it started out 
from San Francisco bound for Goat Island about mid- 
way across the bay, it paid out the first submarine 
cable of its kind anywhere in the world. 

The laying of this 
cable marked the com- 
pletion of another of 
the many unusual 
problems that arise at 
Hawthorne in the 
course of furnishing 
the nation with com- 
munication facilities. 

The Pacific Bell 
Telephone Com pany 
was recently confront- 
ed with the problem 
of bridging the gap in 
the land route of the 
Sacramento-San Fran- 
cisco toll line where 
the bay separates the 
latter city from Oak- 
land. Here the aerial 
cable that comprises 
the greater part of 
this communication ar- 
tery is broken by a water gap of approximately five 
miles. This distance is divided into two separate 
stretches, however, by Goat Island, a small body of 
land in the bay lying about half way between the 
shores. 

This island suggested to the telephone engineers a 
possibility of simplifying the loading of the cable. 
Long telephone circuits, whether in cable or not, have 
to be “loaded” to prevent distortion to the voice cur- 
rents, a phenomenon that results in unintelligible 
speech. “Loading” means the insertion of special 
inductance coils at proper intervals to improve the 
transmission efficiency of the cable and prevent this 
distortion. 

Submarine cables usually require loading by pots 
placed about 6,000 feet, or a little over a mile 
apart. Standard loading on the San Francisco cable 
would therefore have necessitated the use of sub- 
marine loading pots in the bay. By designing a 
special cable that would only require loading at the 
point where the line would cross Goat Island the 


a tower. 


A bird’s-eye-view of San Francisco Bay. The cables land at the 
Ferry Building— the structure on the water front at the left with 


They land at Yerba Buena, or “Goat Island”, in the cen- 
ter of the picture, for loading and terminate at Oakland, on the 
extreme right 


engineers saw that they could avoid this necessity. 

Working on this idea, engineers of. the Pacific Bell 
Telephone Company and the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, along with our own cable experts, perfected a 
cable that has a capacitance about 60 percent lower 
than the normal for submarine cables, a character- 
istic that will allow the voice currents to carry across. 
the 11,500 foot spans of the cable without distin- 
guishable distortion. 

In order to obtain this low capacitance three layers. 
of paper insulation were used around each wire in 
place of the customary single wrapping. Owing to 
this triple paper insulation, the cable core required 
an extra long drying period in a special vertical oven 
to remove every bit of moisture possible before the 
sheath was applied. 

The number of con- 
ductors in the Pacific 
coast toll line is so 
great that it was 
necessary to run sev- 
eral parallel armored 
cables across the bay 
to accommodate the 
necessary number of 
circuits. 

To provide for two 
of the cables, sixteen 
2,750-foot lengths and 
two 1,000-foot lengths 
were ordered. These 
contained a total of 
1,500 miles of toll 
wire. 

The diameter after 
armoring is 384 inches, 
the largest sized cable 
manufactured at the 
Hawthorne Works. It 
weighs close to 17 pounds a foot, the gross weight 
of each reel of 2,750 feet being approximately 27 tons. 
A total of 358,000 pounds of 0.259 inch steel wire 
was used in giving it a protective armor. 

The two cables that are now installed, terminate 
in specially designed huts, or manholes on the shore 
end, through which they are connected to the land 
cables extending to the various central offices on 
either side of San Francisco Bay and to wires extend- 
ing to distant points. 


MAN may be the soul of orderliness. He may always 

be able to find a letter in his files when he needs it. He 
may never forget to return his partner’s lead. He may recall 
Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle and who Millard Fillmore was 
and what he was President of and why. He may always re- 
member to put the cat out at night and to turn off the cellar 
lights when he comes up-stairs from tucking the furnace to 
bed. He may not forget his wedding anniversary and he may 
be able to bring home that sample of silk his wife wanted 
him to be sure to get. BUT—we defy him to remember the 
purpose of every key on his ring! Pundit 
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Hawthorne Iappenings 


Above are the in- 
structors in the 
Women’s Health 
Course and to the 
right are the in- 
structors of the new 
First-Aid Course for 
men 
A record enroll- 
ment of students 
turned out for both 
courses. The men 
first-aid students 
formed the largest 
class of its kind ever 
sponsored by an in- 
dustrial concern 
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Each of these team-mates at 
the shoe fly game won a prize, 
but it ended in a tie—or per- 
haps you call ’em "scarfs.” Miss 
Frances Dempsey is shown 
adorning P. Wehrmeister’s 
four-in-hand with one of the 
diamond stick pins awarded to 
the members of the winning 
team, while P. Severson, the 
other winner, stands by with 
an anticipatory smile. These 
men constitute the Technical 
Branch horseshoe team, who 
annexed the Works champion- 
ship 


We don't know the 
feminine for a stag 
party, but here is a pic- 
ture of one. These 600 
girls are shown in the 
midst of their Hallow- 
e'en festivities. Bunco, 
500 and dancing were 
the popular indoor 
sports and the Gypsy 
fortune tellers got a 
good hand for their 
palm-reading 
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What the well-dressed Hawthorne woman will wear, Ticket number 1947 annexed this radio set for Miss Jewel 
as demonstrated by members of the Hawthorne Mayer of the stock records department, at a recent Hawthorne 
sewing class. The model young lady is Miss M. Club dance. L. Turek, chairman of outside dances, is teaching 
Leshner. From left to right the remaining lady her how to rule the waves 


Paquins are Miss A. Kubecek, Miss E. Roed and 
Miss E. Brucks 


Here’s a panoramic view of the boys 5th annual Pow-wow, where Red Men and red- 
hots prevailed. The boys put on a war dance and the winners picked by the Indian 
judges received eagle pinions as prizes 


If you'll look closely you'll see A. L. Twigg, of the Boys’ Training Department, 
puffing his way into the Seneca tribe as an adopted brace. (Anyone who will tackle 
a pipe that size is automatically convicted of bravery.) 
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Hear Ye! 


By Dr. H. P. Roberts, San Francisco 


ATURE has endowed man and the lower ani- 
mals with the so-called special senses. No one 
sense can be considered more important than 

the others, for each has its own particular function 
to perform, and each is concerned to a 
more or less degree in the preservation 
of life, and the continuation of happiness 
and well-being of the individual. 

In this article we are interested only 
in the ear, or organ of hearing. The 
average normal healthy person, who is 
busy with his everyday affairs, is in- 
clined to give very little thought to the 
preservation of this highly important 
function. Think, for a moment, of the 
terrible handicap, under which a totally 
deaf person labors. He cannot hear the 
speech of his fellow beings, upon which 
he is largely dependent for the develop- 
ment of his intellect, and his field of 
enjoyment is considerably narrowed, since, if he has 
taste for them, lectures, the spoken drama, concerts, 
opera and other aural entertainments are denied him. 


OSS of hearing is a very considerable handicap 
from the standpoint of bodily safety, since the 
deaf person is unable to receive the danger signals 
which are communicated by sound, such as the shout- 
ed warning, the bell, the gong or whistle on vehicles 
of transportation. Life Insurance Companies take 
cognizance of the fact that a person with any con- 
siderable degree of deafness is not as good a risk as 
one whose hearing is normal, because the deaf person 
cannot protect himself from danger so easily. 

Again, the deaf person is more dependent on others, 
and because of his defect is not eligible to hold posi- 
tions in many lines of work requiring acute hearing. 
It is well known that loss of one of the special senses 
is compensated by nature by increased acuteness of 
the others, but even considering this, complete loss 
of hearing is a hard handicap to overcome. 

If deafness is a mental and physical handicap, then 
it is plain that it becomes a most important matter 
for every individual to preserve his sense of hearing. 
If we are to use our ears, and continue to use them 
normally, then we must not abuse them. Abuse of 
the ears may be construed as neglect, therefore we 
must care for them in a manner which will preserve 
their normal function. How can this be done? 


IRST, let us consider in a general way the various 

causes of deafness. The most common cause is 
infection. Through infection, bacteria travel from 
the throat, up the Eustachian* tube to the middle 
ear behind the drum, and there form an abscess, 
which sometimes subsides, but usually perforates the 
drum and discharges through the ear. If the abscess 
takes several days to rupture the drum, the pus is 


*Eustachian tube—Canal leading from back of nose to 
middle ear. 


The Author 
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likely to damage the surrounding structures; and, 
depending on the virulence of the infection and the 
power of resistance of the individual, it may even 
extend to the mastoid bone, requiring perhaps im- 
mediate operation to save the patient’s 
life. The proper procedure in cases of 
earache is to consult a competent special- 
ist, who will open the drum promptly, 
if necessary, and relieve the pressure 
before serious damage is done. 

The infections which are most likely to. 
be responsible for ear disease are the 
common contagious diseases of childhood, 
particularly scarlet fever and measles, 
head colds, influenza and tonsillitis. 
Symptoms of ear involvement usually oc- 
cur after the subsidence of the primary j 
infections. These symptoms are earache 
and a secondary rise of fever. This should 
be regarded as a danger signal and advice 
from a physician sought at once. 


THER causes of deafness are adenoid growths 
in the back portion of the nose and throat, and 
enlarged or diseased tonsils. These may act by mak- 
ing actual pressure on the nasal end of the Eustach- 
ian tube, or by causing a congestion of the nose 
which results in occlusion of the tube, or by simply - 
harboring infection, and allowing it to ascend theg 
canal to the ear. 
Nasal defects may cause deafness in a similar way, 
by causing congestion and obstruction to proper 
drainage. The more common defects are deflected 
septum, i.e., a bent partition of the nose, enlarged 
turbinate bones, and polyps, which are growths of the 
mucous membrane. | 
Hardened wax is a very common cause of tem- | 
porary deafness and noises in the ear. This acts as 
a mechanical obstruction in the external ear canal — 
and prevents the sound waves from reaching the sen- 
sitive drum. 
OSS of hearing, then, may be prevented by eal ly 
treatment of diseases or conditions which cause 
deafness. Earaches following the contagious diseases 
or prolonged colds should be treated promptly. Di 
seased or enlarged tonsils should be removed. The 
same is true of adenoids. Nasal defects sho i 
remedied by treatment or operative procedure, a an 
accumulations of wax should be removed by a phy hy 
cian, and not by the frequently self-manipulated I at 
pin or toothpick. A good rule to follow in this resp. spect 
is never to put anything in your ear that is sm alle 
than your elbow! x 
By attention to the preceding hints, there is I 
doubt that many cases of incipient deafness may k 
avoided, and we may then go along through lif e 
working at our vocations, unhampered by restrict 
sound sensations, and continuing properly to follow Wo 
our instincts to USE OUR EARS. Ys 
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Hawthorne Plans Extensive Remodeling Job 
Five Million Dollars to be Spent in Increasing the Capacity of the Cable Plant 


AWTHORNE is about to experience a five- 
million dollar remodeling. Work will start 
immediately on a sweeping alteration of the 

Works cable plant that will insure an output capacity 
for toll cable adequate to fulfill the record-breaking 
schedules just authorized by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

Buildings will be widened, roofs raised, and divid- 
ing walls ripped out to increase the plant’s capacity 
to an output of 85 million conductor-feet of toll cable 
per week, with the plant operating days only. There 
will be sufficient excess capacity for the production of 
106 million conductor-feet of toll cable per week dur- 
ing peak periods. 


HE changes in plant will assure an increase of 

approximately 70% in Hawthorne’s present toll 
cable capacity. This not only involves additions 
and alterations to the buildings, but additional new 
batteries of machine equipment, which in turn will 
make increased efficiency possible through changes in 
the present methods of manufacture. 

Of the $5,000,000 to be expended, about $2,000,000 
will go for new machinery, $2,415,000 for remodeling 
of the present buildings and for permanent fixtures 
and the balance for temporary locations of equipment 
and for protection to machine equipment during the 
change. The elimination of overhead drives on the 
present stranders and the substitution of floor drives 
alone will cost $100,000. 

The principal items of new machinery are eight 8- 
head paper insulators, three 4-head cotton binders, 
three 2-head cotton binders, 26 toll twisters, 110 cable- 
core trucks, three stranders, 950 machine reels and 
approximately $35,000 worth of testing equipment. 


HE construction work is divided into a number 
of projects, several of which will get under way 
simultaneously. It covers the remodeling and re- 
constructing of 16 buildings, having a total floor 


area of about 350,000 square feet. The work includes 
the shifting and moving about into new locations of 
all the existing plumbing, heating, lighting, 
sprinklers, gas, and air service lines; the rebuilding 
of steel work; the relocating of brick walls; new 
roofs; new windows—and in fact, new work through- 
out. 

The major project affects the central group of 
buildings (Bldgs. 76, 77, 78, 99, 100, 104, 105, 106, 
107). The walls that separate these are to be ripped 
out to form a single room 300 feet wide by 500 feet 
long, the largest expanse of floor space at Hawthorne. 
This building will house the new insulating, twisting 
and stranding organizations. Present saw-tooth roofs 
will be removed and replaced by a monitored roof, 
which will be elevated to the height of the present 
lead press building—an increase in height of eight 
feet. The new roof will be supported by a total of 
only 26 columns as compared with approximately 350 
now required in the area, making possible an ideal 
layout of equipment with a minimum column inter- 
ference. 

Greatly improved operating conditions will result 
from this change, due to the fact that equipment can 
be arranged so that the work will progress in logical 
sequence, reducing the handling charges and speeding 
up production, in addition to providing floor space for 
the new machine equipment. 


HE C. R. & I. cafeteria and the machine shop will 

be moved to other locations. The cafeteria will 
be relocated in Bldg. 82-A, which will be fitted up as 
a thoroughly modern restaurant building, approxi- 
mately 50 percent larger than that now available to 
the cable plant personnel. The machine shop will also 
profit by its move, finding new quarters west of the 
lead press room, where 16,000 square feet have been 
set aside. This space will be served by an overhead 
crane. 


A photograph of the Hawthorne Works showing the part to be remodeled enclosed by a white line 
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eg Western Electric 


HE raw material storage space will be enlarged 

by increasing Bldg. 98 to 72 feet in width. The 
railroad track in the building will be removed. Bldg. 
75 will be extended eastward to line up with the east 
wall of Bldg. 98. This extension will be used for re- 
celving wire and paper, releasing all of Bldg. 98 for 
storage purposes. 

Increased capacity in vacuum drying will also be 
provided by the addition of four new dryers. These, 
with three now in a temporary location, will be in- 
stalled in Bldg. 79 on an extension to be added to the 
mezzanine floor. This will give Hawthorne a total of 
17 vacuum dryers. Storage ovens on the ground floor 
will be remodeled and equipped to hold cables in an 
atmosphere freed from moisture. The roof of this 
building will also be raised from the north wall of 
Bldg. 80 to the south wall of Bldg. 82-A. 


NEW method of handling cable to and through 

the final inspection and shipping buildings is 

also demanded by the increased schedules. Cranes 

will be installed to handle the cable after the lead cov- 
ering has been applied. 

To accommodate these cranes it will be necessary to 
raise the roof over the finishing room. The wall be- 
tween the finishing building and the press room will 
be torn out, and its extreme west wall will be extended 
westward 10 feet, forming a room approximately 180 
feet wide by 600 feet long. 

Cranes will deliver loaded reels from the press room 
to the cooling area, from the cooling area to the test- 
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ing positions, from there to the lagging area and from 
the lagging area to the storage space. 

Lead will be delivered in wired bundles of 3,500 
pounds each. Platform facilities will be provided, 
making it possible for special electric trucks to run 
into the box car, pick up these bundles and deposit 
them on skids in the lead pit, practically eliminating 
manual labor. | 

Work is to start immediately and all of it will be 
so handled as not to interfere seriously with output 
during its progress. 


ONTRACTS for Hawthorne's latest building in- 

crease were signed on Friday, November 5th, by 
Vice-President C. G. Stoll and representatives of the 
Turner Construction Company. 

The Turner Construction Company which will 
handle the work out of their Chicago office under the 
general direction of their resident vice-president, 
John P. H. Perry, with Joseph C. Grady in direct 
charge, have indicated that from 18 to 24 months will 
be required to complete the construction operations.. 

It was this same construction company that just 
completed all the buildings at our new Kearny, N. J. 
works, including the cable plant, power house, and all 
the multi-story buildings, representing over 1,000,000 
net square feet of floor space. This company also 
built our $3,000,000 warehouse at 395 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Their first job for our company was 
in 1906, when they built a four-story concrete building 
at 746 Washington Street, Manhattan, New York. 


Electrified History—King Solomon Takes an Evening Out 
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What Determines Our Earnings?—By E. E. Lincoln 


hand receives with those paid in some of our 

cities to members of the building trades, we shall 
find that the carpenter gets nearly as much money 
in an hour as the farm hand gets in a whole day. 
And a day for a farm hand means work from sunrise 
to sunset. 

These two cases represent opposite extremes, but 
in between these there is a considerable variation 
in wages in different lines of work. The conditions 
which determine these variations affect our incomes 
as well as the incomes of our friends and neighbors. 

What are they? 

In the long run, an individual’s earnings will de- 
pend largely on what he produces. Wages and 
salaries must be paid out 


I F we compare the wages which a Southern farm 
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of production; that is, the | i GT 


products of the workers 
are exchanged for money, 
and out of this must come 
their pay. If prices are 
rising the sale of the pro- 
ducts will bring more 
money. When this 
happens wages tend to ad- 
vance. Likewise when 
prices are falling wages 
tend to decline. 


UT, someone may say, 

during recent years 
prices have been falling, 
but there were many increases of wages as well as 
some decreases. This is all quite true, and it raises 
another interesting point. 

While prices were declining manufacturers were 
at the same time seeking to offset this decline by 
improving their methods of production, frequently 
utilizing more capital in the form of machinery. The 
purpose of such improvements was to bring down 
costs, in order to make satisfactory profits. When 
they succeed in doing this they are able to continue 
paying high wages in spite of somewhat lower prices. 

If, however, prices should fall steadily over a long- 
er period, the manufacturer would find sooner or 
later that he could no longer bring down his costs in 
proportion. He would then have less money for pay- 
ing his workers, because their product would have 
a lower market value. 


F the workers should insist on receiving more than 
the value they had added to the product the manu- 
facturer could not meet their request without event- 


ually being forced into bankruptcy. For the workers 


Why does the carpenter get nearly as much money in an 
hour as the Southern farm hand receives in a whole day? 
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that would be like killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

But when prices go down, money wages remaining 
unchanged, earnings have really been increased, since 
every dollar received can be exchanged for more 
goods. Also, when wages occasionally are reduced 
as prices decline, our real income will remain un- 
changed if our money income continues to command 
as many lower priced goods and services as before. 

In general, whether prices have been rising or fall- 
ing during the past fifty years in the United States, 
it has been possible with an hour’s labor steadily to 
command more and more of the necessities and com- 
forts of life with the result that our standard of 

EN living has been constantly 
improving. 

Another thing affecting 
our earnings must now be 
— considered. This is the 
question of supply and de- 
mand. We know that 
when labor is scarce and 
the demand is great, wages 
will rise. But this does not 
==) contradict what has been 
7 said about wages depend- 
pm ing on production. When 

a), the demand for labor 
increases this means 
that there has been an 
increase in the demand 
for the products of labor. 


BIG demand for carpenters and bricklayers 
would not arise unless there were first a big de- 
mand for more houses. This demand for houses in- 
creases their market value; hence the part of the 
house that the carpenter produces has greater value 
and his labor is worth more in dollars and cents than 
it was before. This adds further proof to the state- 
ment that wages tend to vary with the value of the 
workers’ output. Nearly everybody would like to in- 
crease his income. That is a worthy object and it is 
the motive behind all industrial progress. 
The only sure way in the long run to get more in- 
come is to increase the productivity of our labor. 
The principal object of intelligent management is 
so to handle the productive forces of capital and man- 
power that each worker can without detriment to 
himself help to create more goods each year for the 
use of everyone, thus raising the standard of living 
and increasing the real income of us all. 


Cable Reclaimed at Hawthorne 


Ingenious Machine Strips Sheath from Cable Saving Time and Money in Restoring 
the Lead and Copper 


EAD-COVERED cable comes back to Hawthorne 

| after a long useful life in the telephone field, a 

mass of worn-out material. Often it is kinked 

out of shape and covered with lead oxide—just so 

many pounds of junk instead of a valuable communi- 
cation artery. 

But no matter how bad a shape it is in, a new life 
awaits it at Hawthorne—an electrical reincarnation. 
First it will be stripped into its main original ele- 
ments, lead and copper. Later the lead will find itself 
rejuvenated as a pig of metal and the copper will 
again become an ingot. Before long both the pig and 
the ingot will have been formed into a new cable 
and be back in the telephone field again carrying mes- 
sages as swiftly and efficiently as during their pre- 
vious cycle of life. 

This method of salvaging cable has recently been 
greatly improved at Hawthorne by the manufactur- 
ing development engineers, through the invention of 
a lead-stripping machine for removing sheath from 
cable of all sizes. 

For a number of years the method used to remove 
the sheath had been to "sweat” it off. Pieces of the 
cable were placed in a furnace operated at a tempera- 
ture of from 1,100 to 1,600 degrees Fahrenheit. Sub- 
jected to this heat, the lead melted off and ran into 
a huge kettle, where dross and impurities were re- 
moved, after which the metal was cast into pigs. 

So far as the lead was concerned, this was a satis- 
factory method, but it resulted in contaminating the 
copper with a small percentage of the sheath metal, 
as it was impossible to melt the lead off without a 
certain amount of it alloying with the copper. These 


impurities rendered the copper unfit for uses requir- 


This ingenious new machine strips the lead sheath from obsolete cable returned from the operating companies. 
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ing pure metal, thus reducing its commercial value, 
since it was only suitable for brass and bronze mak- 
ing, and similar uses. 

In order to avoid this contamination of the copper, 
Hawthorne engineers set about devising a mechanical 
means of removing the lead from the cable. 

This was a very difficult problem to solve, owing to 
the great variety in the sizes and shapes of cable to 
be reclaimed. The requirements of the work called 
for a cheaply operated machine adapted for a wide 
range in cable diameters. Such a machine has finally 
been perfected. It will strip the lead sheath from 
cable of varying diameters with but two set-ups, one 
for cable 114” and over, and one for the smaller sizes. 

The cable fed into this stripping machine is flat- 
tened out to a thickness of from 34” to 114” depending 
upon its original diameter. This is done by a series of 
corrugated rollers, which also grip the cable and push 
it past two horizontal knives that slit it on each side, 
and a revolving knife that cuts it into 30” lengths. 

The lead sheath is then easily removed from the 
wire core. It is sent directly to the lead kettle for 
melting, while the wire is reclaimed without its lead 
covering, thus eliminating contamination and produc- 
ing a copper of higher market value. 

One of these stripping machines is already in reg- 
ular operation and is producing a part of the copper 
that is recast into ingots by the Copper Conversion 
Department for re-use by the Rod and Wire Mill. 

About 50 percent of the cable returned to Haw- 
thorne is reclaimed by this method, the remainder 
consisting of cable under seven-eighths inches in 
diameter or in such bad condition that it is not pro- 
fitable to strip it, is reclaimed by the old method. 
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It 
handles various sizes of cable, requiring but two different settings to take care of all diameters to which this 
process is applied 


Newspapers Feature Installation Heroes 


Two Sensational Rescues from Drowning Find Prominent Space in Atlantic City 
Times and California Paper 


recently election candidates nearly monopolized 

the front pages of our newspapers but deeds of 
heroism will creep into print in spite of these celebri- 
ties. And so it happened that two rescue stories 
finding space in the Atlantic City Times and a San 
Joaquin, California, paper brought a number of In- 
stallation men before the eyes of the public. 

The first rescue which took place at the San Joaquin 
River, California, won nearly a full column on the 
front page of a local paper, while the Atlantic City 
Times printed half a column accompanied by a photo- 
graph of Messrs. Horner and Wampler, the outstand- 
ing figures in the second rescue. 

It was out near Riverview, California, that J. E. 
Bishop, Foreman; W. P. Wilbur, W. B. Johnson, T. 
D. Killman, H. E. Steiger and B. L. Hartley of the 
Fresno Installation Job, were enjoying a cooling dip 
in the San Joaquin River. Further out in the stream 
Lawrence Stanhope, a sales- 
man, was attempting to teach 


V ISITING royalty, channel swimmers and more 


Mrs. Stanhope, his bride of ANTIC CITY TIMES, 


three months, to swim. Sud- 


denly Sianhope mas tider. SEEN THROUGH 


ate cry for help reached the l 
installation men who hurried SO ES 
to aid him. 

After a struggle the man 
and woman were brought to 
shore and artificial respira- 
tion applied while one of the 
Installers put in a hurry call 
for the city’s rescue squad. 
Within a short time Stanhope 
revived but the rescuers 
worked over his wife in vain. 
When the fire squad reached 
the scene they carried on the 
same method of resuscitation 
employed by the installers but 
Mrs. Stanhope failed to re- 
spond to the treatment. The 
newspaper account was partly 
an interview with Foreman 
Bishop. It also featured the 
heroic and expert work of the 
Western Electric men. 

The second near-tragedy 
concerned a group of Ventnor 
City installers who were bath- 
ing at Atlantic City. It was 
about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing that J. M. Horner, W. M. 
Wampler, J. R. Lentz, I. O. 
Fisher, A. T. Kimes, F. R. 
Kendall, T. J. Scanlon and G. 
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E. Lawson decided to take a A clipping from the Atlantic City Times telling of 
the rescue of W. E. Wampler by Jack Horner 


dip. Finding the water fairly 


YOU’D NEVER GUESS IT FROM THIS 


These two fought a 40-minute battle in pounding surf and out 
in the deep-water combers until a boat reachéd them. W. E. 
Wampler, left, was carried out by a current off the Kentucky 
avenue beach; Jack Horner, right, went to his aid and kept him 
afloat. Not even battle-scarred in the picture, a half hour later 


calm, Horner speeded ahead of the " 
others and swam out beyond the | 
breakers. But the undertow was 
treacherous and he turned back at 
once, shouting a warning to Wam- 
pler and Lentz who were also mak- 
ing for deeper water. 

But Wampler realized he could 
make no headway to shore and 
called to Horner and Lentz for 
help. Both men swam to his aid. 
Although they tried to push Wam- 
pler toward shore the force of the 
tow was too strong. In order to get 
further assistance, Lentz started 
for the beach while Horner kept | 
Wampler afloat. The swim to shore = 
thoroughly exhausted Lentz and he Ke o 
was just able to drag himself on s. A. Dulik saved 
the beach a man’s life at De 
and gasp to Sota Beachy Oran 
the other 
men of the party to rush aid 
to his pals out in the dark 
waters. 

Fisher hurriedly com- 
mandered a life boat and fol- 
lowed by Kimes, Kendall and 
two othersendeavoredto 
launch it. Floundering 
through the rollers they 
rowed out and came upon 
Wampler and Horner utterly 
exhausted but making a final 
effort to keep afloat. 

They were hauled aboard 
and first aid administered. On 
shore Wampler was rushed to 
the Atlantic City Hospital 
where he shortly recovered. 
Lentz, not so seriously af- 
fected, received treatment at 
a nearby first aid station. 

Still another heroic act 
came to light from Orlando, 
Florida through a report is- 
sued by the Young People’s 
Club of that city. While at- 
tending an outing of the club 
at De Soto Beach, A. Dulik, 
Clerk on the Orlando Job, 
saved the life of Lyman 
Dauost a member of the 
party. Dauost ventured be- 
yond his depth and Dulik 
hearing his cry for help reach- 
ed him just as he was on the 
point of drowning. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 
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From the Dawn of History—the Hunter and the Tiller 


Photograph by Harry C. Dorer 


Toe DAYMENT, Kearny Works, who finds health in his love of sport, and Mr. Reilly on whose fence they are 
reclining come to agreement on the question of ammunition, while the dog attends to prospects 
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*I Go A Hunting” 


An Anonymous Nimrod Tells a Few Homely Truths about the Great Outdoors 


HAVE always wanted to go hunting for deer in 

Maine. Oh yes, I have hunted deer in New York. 

No, never got one, but there is always a possi- 
bility. But in Maine it is different. You just walk in, 
take your choice of the deer you want, shoot him and 
walk out. 

Fortunately this year I received the much coveted 
invitation to join a party to go into the Great North 
woods of Maine and shoot deer. I accepted with great 
alacrity. This is my story and I am going to stick 
to it. 

My first surprise was when I was given a list of 
personals required to take along to camp. In Maine 
you can't wear the same clothes that you do in New 
York. I don’t know whether it is against the law or 
whether it would insult the sensibilities of the deer. 
Qutside of one pair of 
socks, one pair of 
shoes and one shirt 
everything else had to 
be changed. On first 
surveying the list, I 
found that you did not 


use a gun. You just 
threw the bullets at 
them. No, that was 


wrong, you were sup- 
posed to have sense 
enough to bring along 
a gun. 

At last we were off. 
Bud, Jeff, George and 
myself, loaded to the 
—I meant to say gills 
but I might be misun- 
derstood — shoulder 


me a license in exchange that stated I could shoot one 
deer, 5 partridge, 10 ducks and 6 woodcock. About 
12 o’clock we arrived at the ‘‘Lake’—Ascizoos—I 
think they called it. I never could spell and I haven’t 
been able to find the lake specified on any map. 

Eventually after carrying 20 guns, 5 duffle bags, 
boxes of canned goods, one ham, flour, and so on, the 
deck of the boat was about one inch above the water 
line and when the intrepid hunters got aboard I 
guess the 1” was reduced to 14” + .000. I forgot to 
mention that just before we got to the lake three more 
joined our party—the chief guide Harry—his first 
assistant Bill (although christened Harold) and his 
second assistant Amby (short for Ambrose). 

Without giving all of the harrowing details of the 
trip, suffice it to say that we arrived at the camp at 
2 o'clock. Here was 
an old deserted lumber 
camp consisting of 
seven buildings, two 
without roofs, two 
without sides, two 
without roofs or sides 
but one that had both. 
That was ours and a 
fine one it turned out 
to be. Two fine big 
stoves and the roof 
didn’t leak. 

We spent Saturday 
afternoon in getting 
acclimated and about 
10 o’clock turned in for 
a well deserved rest. I 
found that my straw 
was hard and that my 


straps, started out at 
six thirty for Port- 
land. We played bridge 
on the train but decided to turn in at 10 o’clock be- 
cause we had to be up at five thirty the next morning. 
We are up—some at four o’clock, others at six and 
some evidently didn’t go to bed at all. As far as I 
am concerned I might just as well have stayed up. 

We are met at the station by Ed and at that 
moment I discovered that somewhere in this wild and 
woolly country somebody has the nerve to manufac- 
ture flaming red knickers and somebody has the nerve 
to wear them. 

Ed had gotten the chef, the waitress and the 
cashier out of bed and breakfast was on the table for 
us. Another surprise for me. I thought that we 
started to shoot the deer in Portland but I was in- 
formed that we had to take an auto trip of 125 miles. 
At seven we were off and had a wonderful trip 
through beautiful country with, surprising as it may 
seem, only one detour. 

We finally stopped at a little farm house and met 
the chief constable. At least that’s what I figured he 
must be because he took $15 away from me and gave 


“I had grown my left leg longer than my right so I could go around 
the sides of the hill rapidly” 
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duffle bag did not make 
the best of pillows 
until I got used to it. 
I had just gotten to bed when I heard Harry getting 
up and starting the fires. By 4:30 we were all out of 
bed and eating breakfast. It was pouring outside but 
what is a little rain to a huntsman. Finally someone 
woke up to the fact that it was Sunday and no hunt- 
ing permitted. Harry had not realized that it was 
Sunday. Well, we had plenty of time to clean our 
guns and pray for snow because you can't shoot deer 
without snow. 

Here we made a terrible mistake. Instead of pray- 
ing collectively for snow we each prayed individually 
and individually our prayers were answered. It 
snowed every day and if you were fortunate enough 
to remember whose turn it was you could tell 
what day of the week it was and how hard he had 
prayed. 

Mine was Friday. I had prayed twice. Heaven 
about forgot to record my second prayer because it 
started to clear up around lunch when the special 
messenger arrived with the second order and how 
they made up. I think that it was either a Class “A” 
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order or a fire order. At least it was red-tagged— 
Special Attention. 

Monday we started our serious hunting. I walked 
1414 kilometers and saw three tracks but no deer. 
That night the bed felt like softest swansdown. 

Tuesday, more serious hunting. The snow was a 
little deeper so I did only 16 kilometers. Net 
result, same as Monday. (The same goes for each 
and every one of the party except the second 
assistant whose job it was to keep us in wood, fire and 
food.) 

Wednesday, desperate. I finally picked up a fresh 
track. By this time, after listening to all the tales, I 
could tell a doe track from a buck and could judge the 
weight by the size of the track. This fellow weighed 
25114, Ibs. on 3 feet. The object of the game was to 
track him until you saw him and then shoot. The 
first 5 miles were easy. He only took me over 4 
mountains, 3 rivers, 10 swamps and 28 briar patches 
but I had now grown my left leg longer than the right 
so that I could go around the side of the hills readily. 
He started due north. I know that it was north be- 
cause it was snowing like the devil and it was 
Wednesday and this answered George’s prayer for 
snow from the north. I followed him up to Canada 
first. Here he did me a nasty trick. He arrived ahead 
of me and stopped for a drink but by the time I ar- 
rived he had started out again, this time bound 
for New Hampshire We visited N. Y., New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and back to Maine. In fact I left him in 
Maine. Total score for this chukker: 

22 Kilometers 

2 Wet Feet 
1 Wet all over 
0 Deer 

At camp I find we are 
still eating beans. No 
meat yet although we have 
two partridges and one 
rabbit acquired by other 
members. 

Thursday was the 
answer to Jeff’s prayer for 
snow. My! How that 
man can pray. My score 
at the end of the day 
stood just the same except 
that I added two barked 
shins, one scraped face 
and one wrenched back. 

Total for camp—no ad- 
dition. 

Friday was the day that 
comes but once in a life 
time. Our second assistant 
got a deer. Admittedly it 
was a small one but never- 
theless there it hung. Yes, 
it snowed but we shot no 
more game. 

Did I mention that first, 
as big game hunters, we 
had set traps? Two bear 
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"I had my venison at the club for lunch dd and 
I don't know who shot i 
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traps, two cat traps and two mink traps. We hac fine 
luck with our trapping. By Friday we had a total 
score from all traps of—zero. 
Saturday we mapped out a plan of attack. Starting 
out early we established our outposts, our secondary 
defense with heavy guns and our attacking force. 
drew the attacking force and was assigned to the 
lower level. At daybreak we went over the topa 
location I drew, I found had been used for 2 
tion the night before by all of the does of * me 
country with a few invited guests from other st: 
Due to the inclemency of the weather however 
convention had broken up before I arrived 30; 
had all left. 
Our attack however was very successful becat 
George met one of the main speakers just as he was 
leaving. He brought him back to camp with h m : I ad 
he surely was a beauty—10 points, 220 Ibs., no 
counting the lead of the third shot which George left 
in a tree stump nearby. 
Now we were all set. All we had to do to | get the 
rest of the deer was to map out our campaign. We 
spent all of Saturday night in planning. I dre! W four 
kings against Ed's four aces and shot one buck. N 
that is the wrong story. Anyhow we planne« dt to res 
Sunday and do our attacking on Mond: ay 
Tuesday. 
Sunday arrived clear because Bud had forg otte 
pray for snow, and the game warden came, tog with 
the news that the lake was freezing over. I: 'orgot to 
tell you that Jeff had acquired, by very str. onuous 
work, a sprained ankle. It was felt that Jeff c ould 
not skate with that 
and that the rest of us 
wouldn't be able to carry 
him along with the 
deer. Of cours 
couldn't leave Jeff 
so there was on ly 
thing to do. We didi 
broke camp and 
home before we v 
frozen in for the winter. 


N I could tell you : 
N more but this — is enoug! 
N for my first trip 


record remains — uns i 
Total score—no dee 
York or Maine. 
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Pictorial Sparks from Around the Circuit 


One more page was 
turned in Kearny 
Works’ history when 
this last Load of ma- 
chinery left Waverly 
Shops, Newark, for 
Kearny. Mlle. Buster, 
Waverly mascot, re- 
maining loyal to the 
end, is doing her best 
to bear up under the 
strain of leaving the 
old homestead 


T his photo- 
graph study 
of a tower at 
the College 
of the City of 
New York 
was made by 
Harry Eise- 
man of the 
New York 
House 


Dressed to kill, was 
this Hawthornite, H. 
D. Kelso, during his 
hunting trip on the 
Florida peninsula 
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Kearny Works' soccer team in action in an exciting moment of play 
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Broadcasted Bits from Around the Circuit 
We Tune In On Some Short Waves from Our High Frequency Correspondents 


HE following letters of interest to all Western Electric and 

Graybar people have recently passed between Mrs. Enos M. 
Barton, widow of one of the founders of the Western Electric 
Company, and Albert L. Salt, for many years Vice President 
of the Western Electric and now President of the Graybar 
Electric Company: 


Dear Mr. Salt: 


I have been very much interested in all the reports, the pub- 
licity, and the name of the new Graybar Company, and your 
association with it as President. This latter seems to me not 
only very fine, but very suitable, for you have an appreciation 
of some of the old traditions of the earlier days of the Western 
Electric Company which its name preserves and animates. 

I am sure that congratulations are due the new company in 
having you as its chief, and I want to express the warm 
pleasure it gives me, and which I am sure Mr. Barton would 
feel, in your heading this most recent outgrowth of the organi- 
zation into which he put so much of his life. 


Sincerely, 
MARY R. BARTON 


Hubbard Woods, Illinois. 


My dear Mrs. Barton: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your very kind letter 
with reference to my election to the presidency of the Graybar 
Company. I greatly appreciate it. 

Would that Mr. Barton were here to witness the wonderful 
things we are doing, the firm foundation of which was laid 
by him. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT L. SALT 


NSTALLATIONITES, proud of the athletic prowess of the 

Department, get a big kick out of it when their stars clean 
up in outside competition. Recently they got two such big 
kicks. 

“Slim” Almquist, star bowler of Division Eight, took the 
measure of Jimmy Smith, recognized pin splitting champion 
of the world, in three exhibition games at Schaeffer’s Bowling 
Alleys, St. Louis, while Smith was on an exhibition tour. 


Slim’s total of 594 was only 11 pins better than Smith’s. 
But his victory was complete and in making it he turned the 
tables on the world famous alley artist. For last year Smith 
trimmed Slim in an exhibition match. On that occasion Alm- 
quist won two out of three games but lost in the total pin fall. 
As a contestant in the Peterson Bowling Classic, Slim has also 
ae a chance to compete with the best bowlers of the Middle 
est. 

Å second recent victory in outside competition was scored by 
B. J. “Ben” Buffham of Division Ten Office in San Francisco. 
Pitting his skill against 250 other golfers, Ben succeeded in 
carrying away the championship of the East Bay Cities” Club. 
He received a diamond medal and possession for one year of 
a large shield, a perpetual trophy on which his name was 
engraved. 

It was not all clear sailing for Ben in winning this cham- 
pionship, for, at the end of the first eighteen of the final 
thirty-six hole match he was two down. He shot four birdies 
on the next nine holes which gave him a lead of three up. 
He held this lead and the match ended three up and two. 


OU’VE heard people say, “I had my heart in my mouth” 

but have you ever had it? Seeing them break ground 
in New Haven for an addition to the Telephone Office building 
there, made me think of the time when some of us installa- 
tionites used to have our hearts misplaced that way several 
times a day. 

It was in the days when the original ten story building 
was being put up. The contractors completed the fifth and 
sixth floors first so that installation could begin. 

Our conveyance to and from the fifth floor was the contrac- 
tors elevator. This may not sound exciting but Ill tell you 
it's all the excitement you need. The lift was run by steam 
and controlled by an operator, which seems all right but that's 
where we fool you because the operator is not in the car 
but on the ground and tells from paint marks on a steel cable 
just where between heaven and earth his little baby, the 
elevator, is. 

If that boy should happen to wink when your color went 
by on the cable, you got off at the wrong floor. We were 
always praying those colors were fast and wouldn't wash off. 


The Girl's Basketball Team of Emeryville won ten of the fifteen games during the season and the Industrial Athletic 


League’s certificate for good sportsmanship. 


They are (left to right) Signe Semb, Frances Whalen, Laura Gordon, Eva 


Swanson, Nellie Kiser, Ethel Vail, Bernice Gibson, Norma Forsland and Anne Dyke, Captain 
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One day a crowd of us got aboard on the sixth floor. As 
we did so, the operator was told to run her up to the tenth 
to take somebody down. Ascending was all right although 
it was rather tough to keep your knees straight. Then we 
descended. Well, we had gotten accustomed to a dose of six 
floors, but swallowing ten suddenly made us gulp all the way. 

I knew I was in the car all right but also knew I wasn't 
on it. My feet followed the floor of the car faithfully but just 
about six inches behind it all the way. I tried hard to fall 
faster but couldn’t seem to keep up with it. At the second 
floor the operator applied the brakes and it stopped on the 
ground just in time for me to catch up. My heart was in 


my mouth, although later it went back to its duly appointed 
place again. 


—W. R. Hurtean, Installation, New Haven. 


NE of the familiar figures at Broad- 

way is missing, Frank H. Gregg, 
who was employed by the Company on 
November 12, 1906, and who for the last 
five years has been in the Auditing De- 
partment at Broadway, passed away on 
Sunday afternoon, October 24, 1926. Had 
he lived but three weeks longer he would 
have celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
va of his employment. 
He was employed in the 
Billing Department in 
West Street, November 12, 
1906. Subsequently, he 
was transferred to the 
Voucher Department, be- 
coming the Disbursement 
Auditor for the Supply 
Department in 1908. He 
was transferred to the 
Claims Department in 
1913, and six months later 
to the Order Entering De- 
partment. In 1915, he was 
transferred to the Finan- 
cial Organization of the 
Supply Department as a 
credit man, and remained 
in that position until his 
transfer to the General 
Accounting Department in 
1921. 

Since the death of Mrs. 


Gregg in January, 1925, These Emeryville girls are on 


Camp to see Miss Burton, the 


he had been gradually from injuries received in an automobile accident. 


failing in health. The ser- 
ious nature of his illness 
was not realized until 
September of this year, 
when he was advised by i 
his physician to take an indefinite leave of absence, during 
which an operation was to be performed. He started on this 
leave of absence on September 10th, and went to the home of 
his brother in Port Jervis, N. Y., to recuperate sufficiently to 
withstand the operation. Unfortunately the recuperation 
which he expected and which his friends were anxious to see 
did not take place, and he failed rapidly. arr 

Perhaps no one in the entire Western Electric organization 
was more conscientious, loyal and a harder worker than was 
Frank Gregg. His loyalty was reflected perhaps all too much 
in the uncomplaining attitude with which he met his gradual 
break-down in health. 


right) Freida Winks, 
Ethel Winks, 


OUIS F. FREEMAN, Hawthorne hero, who, as was reported 
in our October issue, risked his life to turn aside two 
frightened horses dashing toward a group of children, has 
been cited by Governor Len Small of Illinois for his gallantry. 
Freeman, who is a Sergeant in the Illinois National Guard, 
received severe injuries in his attempt to divert the stamp- 
ing horses, who were dragging behind them a swaying reel 
cart. He is still convalescing from his injuries. 
The citation reads: 
MILITARY AND NAVAL DEPT. 
State of Illinois, 
Springfield, Oct. 11, 1926. 
General Orders, 
No. 30. 

Citation for Gallantry. The following named soldier is cited 
for gallantry in recognition of his quick judgment and the 
exemplary conduct displayed by him in saving several children 
from being seriously injured at New Milford, Ill. 


Western Electric 


a hike and have stopped at Willow 
Emeryville nurse who is convalescing 
They are (left to 
Hazel Fraga, Laura Gordon, Eva Swanson, 
Ingrid Hornseth and Emily 


Mary Bettencourt, 
Bettencourt 
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Louis F. Freeman, Sergeant, 33rd Signal Company, Special 
Troops, 33rd Division, Illinois National Guard, residing at 432 
North Sawyer St., Chicago, Ill, for exceptionally meritorious 
gallantry displayed by him on the afternoon of August 12, 
1926, at New Milford, Illinois, when at the risk of his own 
life he intercepted a runaway team and thus prevented several 
small children from being seriously injured. During his dar- 
ing hazardous feat, Sergeant Freeman had his left leg broken 
between the knee and thigh and the flesh very badly crushed. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ACCIDENT 


Sergeant Freeman, with a section of the signal company, 
was engaged in gathering up field telephone wire. The crew 
operating the wire reel cart had just gathered in their last 
length of line at New Milford, Illinois, and pulled up to a 
horse-watering trough. 

On the road in front of an orphan asylum nearby several 
children were playing. Suddenly the horse hitched to the reel 
cart bolted. The team reared, swung away from the trough, 
shook loose the grip of the driver and dashed up the road in 
the direction of the children. It seemed that nothing could 
prevent certain death to some of them. Sergeant Freeman, 
sensing the situation, ran forward and grasped the reins of 
the team. He was thrown against the wall of a building but 
still retained his hold until he had deflected the course of the 
runaway team from the children. He was dragged through 
the dust of the road with the hoofs of the horses threatening 
him every moment. Relinquishing his hold, he was struck by 
the hub of the widely 
swinging cart, breaking 
his leg and inflicting 
severe lacerations. 

It is quite evident that 
had it not been for Ser- 
geant Freeman’s quick 
thinking and his utter dis- 
regard for personal safe- 
ty, several of the children 
would have been seriously, 
if not fatally, injured. 

By Command of the 
Governor: 


C. E. BLACK, 


The Adjutant General, 
Chief of Staff. 


Sergeant Freeman has 
been a member of the 
Switchboard Wiring Or- 
ganization for almost 
seven years. His first 
work with the Company 
following his employment 
in March, 1920, was wir- 
ing boards. Later he be- 
came a tester and his rank 
now is section chief. 


———— 


NOT ISAAK WALTON 


By Lambert R. Smith 
Division 10, Installation 


The Barefoot Boy, chuck full of joy, 
Had naught on the Western man, 

When out he went a’fishing bent 
(Naught save his cheeks of tan) 


The sun was bright, the sea just right, 
The fish were primed for bait; 

And this Western man, with his full bait can, 
Said, “I won't have long to wait.” 


He cast his line into the brine, 
Loaded with bait (and hope) 
And thought, “PI stay on the sea all day. 
“Ts there anything nicer? Nope!” 
But a breeze came along and blew quite strong, 
His bark it danced with glee; 
And a look of pain came o’er this swain 
As he rocked in harmony. 


For the inner man was sore disturbed 
And the inner man would out, 
And the inner man was a thinner man 
When the ocean won the bout. 


The Barefoot Boy may fish with joy; 
Our hero cries: “No more!” 
«When next I wish a bit of fish 
“T’ll buy it at the store.” r 


Hallow-e’en Calls for Costume Parties 
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(Left)—It is hard to tell whether the costumes, the persons inside them or the inimicable combination of both costume 
and wearer brought first prize to Ralph Abercrombie and Annie Clay Lawhorn in the costume parade at the Atlanta 
(Right)—In fact the competition was so strong that a fortune teller’s deck of cards had to decide 
between Misses Lawhorn, Grand and Holmes 


Hallow-e’en party. 


Demoiselles of Brook- 
lyn Distributing House 
paid homage at Troem- 
mers’ Inn to all the 
spirits and sprites that 
roam over the world on 
Hallow-e’en and then 
several of the girls an- 
nouncedengagement 
pacts 
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Hallow-e’en came to 
Kearny too and 
these “We-Kearny- 
ettes” to show they 
weren’t afraid 1n- 
vited the scarecrow 
in who seems to be 
greatly enjoying 
himselfintheitr 
company 


RC: Dodd 
Kearny 
25 Years 


W. A. Prickett 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


J. C. DeWitt 
Graybar-Atlanta 
25 Years 


J. T. Valenta 
Graybar-Chicago 
35 Years 


J- F. Johnson 
Hawthorne Dist. Shops 
25 Years 
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J. A. Pizzini 
Graybar-New York 
25 Years 
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E. J. Wallis 
Graybar-San Francisco 
30 Years 


Vito De Bartolo 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


C. B. Johnson 


Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 
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Pasquale Serriechio 
New York House 
25 Years 


G. F. Johnson 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


Så 
George M. Lau 
Hawthorne Install. 


H. P. Treat 
San Francisco 
House 
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William Angeloch 
Installation Div. 1 


H. H. Nagel 
Installation Div. 1 
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John Tracey 
New York House 
25 Years 


A. J. Nugent 
Graybar-Philadelphia 
25 Years 


H. B. Stanton 
Graybar-Atlanta 
25 Years 


Twenty Years 
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William Scherer J. P. McHale 
Hawthorne Install. 


Hawthorne Mfg. Cleveland House 


AX 
Katie Flury J. P. Wiemer I. M. Hunt 
Atlanta House New York House Broadway 
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AUL S. CLAPP, the newly appointed executive head of the 

National Electric Light Association, is a former Western 
Electric man. Clapp has become Managing Director of the 
Association following the resignation of M. H. Aylesworth who 
is now president of the newly organized National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. 

After graduation from Ames Mr. Clapp in September, 1913, 
went to work at Hawthorne. In February, 1914, he was brought 
on to the Engineering Department and remained there for 
several years assisting in research work in connection with 
the trials of the vacuum tube as oscillator and amplifier, work 
which resulted in the first telephone conversation across the 
United States. Mr. Clapp was in charge of the station at 
Winnemucca, Nevada, when the successful trial was made. 

Mr. Clapp left our Company in February, 1917. to become 
assistant purchasing agent of the Allied Machinery Corporation. 

Since that time he has done important engineering’ work, first 
in the army and later with the American Relief Administration 
for Central and Southeastern Europe. 

He was special assistant to Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
in engineering, economic and commercial problems at the time 
he was appointed Managing Director of the National Electric 
Light Association. 


TE annual Congress of the National Safety Council was 
held in Detroit. A number of Western Electric men respon- 
sible for the promotion of health and safety in the Manufactur- 
ing, the Telephone Sales and the Installation Departments of 
the Company attended this Congress. Delegates from the 
majority of the Bell System Telephone Companies were also 
present. The time spent in Detroit by these delegates outside 
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of the meetings of the Congress was made pleasant and profit- 
able through the hospitality of the Western Electric House 
located at 1947 East Kirby Avenue. 

Dudley H. Frick, Manager of the Detroit House made ar- 
rangements whereby the visiting members of the Bell System 
family were enabled to meet together for an informal dinner 
at the Detroit Athletic Club. The occasion also enabled them 
to meet the principal supervisors of the Detroit House and 
representatives of the local Telephone Company, the Graybar 
Company and the Installation Department. Manager Frick, 
as toastmaster, extended a cordial welcome to the assembled 
group of out-of-town guests. This greeting was further en- 
dorsed by J. T. Sheafor, Assistant to the President of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company, and by A. R. Maynard and 
C. M. Pierce, Detroit Managers of the Graybar Company and 
the Installation Department, respectively. J. B. Gibson, Di- 
rector of Health and Safety, who was responsible for schedul- 
ing the Western Electric men in their attendance at the various 
meetings of the Congress, spoke for the visiting Safety men 
in response to these toasts. Dr. C. H. Watson of the A. T. & 
T. Company, 195 Broadway, informed the men present of the 
latest developments of the medical profession in its study of 
the causes and elimination of common colds. He referred to 
researches recently conducted in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories which have facilitated this work. Norman Anderson of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Company and W. H. Quirk of the 
Western Electric Company represented the Benefit Fund Com- 
mittees of their respective Companies. 

Many of the delegates visited the Distributing House, where 
they renewed friendships with members of the organization 
and on Friday night they attended an Employees’ Hallow-e’en 
Dance as special guests of the employees of the Detroit House. 


DIVISION FOUR ON THE AIR 
(Continued from page 11) 

the abundant supply of coal and gas makes manufacturing 
cheap. Electric porcelain insulators, tubes, carbon black and 
enamel which are used in the construction of the telephone 
are made in West Virginia from natural resources. 

_ Tobacco is the Virginia crop and much of it is manufactured 
in Richmond and other cities. There is a delightful odor 
present in the air on a balmy spring day which probably com- 
pares favorably with “them spicy garlic smells” which Kipling 
tells us exist on the Road to Mandalay. 

Corn (not the kind served in glasses) is a big crop in 
Virginia and practically every farm in the state has its crop. 
The state raises enough peanuts every year to give every man, 
woman, and child in the United States a bagful. 

Maryland is principally a farming state. The prospering 
cities are trading centers for the surrounding rural sections. 
Crop raising is a specialized business proposition—things don’t 
«just grow”. The large dairies in the State and the oyster 
and fish resources of Chesapeake Bay are regulated by the 
State and every effort is made to conserve the fish supply. 

In the farming sections, in the coal mines and along the 
gas lines, the telephone is an indispensible means of communi- 
cation in emergencies. In the cities, as the industries and 
population increase, the need for the telephone is increasing, 
and the number in use is multiplying rapidly. 

Telephone Company veterans remember when the Western 
Electric installed the first magneto board in the St. Paul Office 
in Baltimore about 1890 and began the installation of the 
earliest offices in the Capital. One central office after another 
was installed as the need arose and the service in the two 
cities was established before much effort was made to open 
offices in rural communities or to establish long distance lines. 

In the midst of the telephone development, Baltimore was 
visited by the worst fire in its history. Our Division Veterans 
remember how in that emergency the Company did its part 
in restoring communication. When the St. Paul Office was 
entirely destroyed, the telephone service was continued from 
the Gilmor and Mt. Vernon offices which had been cut into 
service a few days previous. Installation work on a new St. 
Paul was begun at once under the supervision of one of our 
Veterans. 

Then there was a greater emergency; a greater need of 
telephone service than ever in the world’s history. America 
was in the World War and over night Washington was the 
bustling center of world affairs, new buildings were going up 
over night, thousands of people were flocking into the city for 
war duty, and millions of dollars were being spent for office 
and housing buildings. This Company met the emergency as 
it had met others before. Many hundred men were brought 
into the city and worked day and night to install necessary 
telephone facilities. Since the war, telephone construction has 
gone steadily forward. 

In the summer of 1923, Washington became headquarters 
for the Distributing and Installation Departments serving the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company. With the com- 
pletion of the new building by the Telephone Company in the 
early part of 1927, both Western Electric Departments will be 
housed in one building with some departments of the Telephone 
Company. 

In our territory, surrounding the center of our American 
Government, the heritage of the people is as old as the country. 
They have always cared much for things which are typically 
American: schools, colleges, community centers, homes. Here 
political leaders may come and go, even as the seasons change, 
but the privilege of furnishing telephone service goes on 
unceasingly. 


TIMBER LINE 


(Continued from page 19) 


Rockies. They represent life and death. The elements work 
slowly toward the destruction of these landmarks. Time, the 
great leveler, will inevitably force them to succumb to the 
fate that surely awaits them. And posterity shall be thank- 
ful for the great plan of sending back to earth that which 
came from it. So, it is decreed with every living thing—until 
time shall be no more.” 

“You are all wrong!” declared the engineer. “I will not 
dream with you. Timber Line is the altitude point beyond 
which the pines do not grow, and, consequently, where there 
are no wood ticks.” 

There was nothing more to be said, so we climbed slowly 
down the rocks to the automobile, thence to a little blue lake 
lying in a cup hollowed out by some glacier ages ago, and 
started to Denver, a hundred miles away and more than a 
mile below—below the place of day dreams—the Timber Line. 
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HOW HAWTHORNE MAKES TELEPHONE 
CONDENSERS 


(Continued from page 5) 

testing and constant watchfulness is required of the operators. 
The outer terminals are now soldered to the ends of the 
terminal strips and the soldered connections are in turn tested. 


After these operations are completed, the units are dipped 
in an asphalt preparation known as “Superior” compound, a 
special mixture that will not become soft and “crawl” in 
tropical countries, nor become brittle and crack in regions oi 
severe cold. | 


The dipped units are next placed in cans and these are filled 
with the same compound. Several hours are required to com 
plete this operation, as the compound cools very slowly and ir 
cooling settles to such an extent that about three fillings are 
necessary to fill the can and insure that the units are com 
pletely surrounded and well sealed. After the full can is cool 
the surface of the compound is heated with a torch to fill any 
pin-holes that might have developed. 


Covers are then soldered on the cans and the condensers 
are ready for cleaning and painting. Scrapers are used tc 
remove the excess compound from the cans. The condenser 
are then washed with benzine, after which they are dipped ir 
a black velvet lacquer and hung on racks to dry. The drying 
takes about half an hour. 3 

After the terminals are adjusted and cleaned, the condensers 
undergo exacting tests for capacity, insulation, resistance 
“grounds” and breakdown. If they pass all this they are 
graduated into Bell System service and work snappily ever 
after. Å 


OME men hunt game with no other thought than to kill 
and bring in their trophies. Others hunt primarily for the 
pleasure of stalking the wild life of the forest and studying 
its habits. For them there is a delight and satisfaction un 
known to the mere killer. To stalk game effectively, gaining a 
vantage point from whence to watch its movements unobservec 
requires no small degree of skill and infinite patience. To thi 
last class belongs Installation Foreman in southern California 
C. B. Ely. | 
During the late summer, Mr. Ely spent several weeks in the 
mountains of central California where he found numerou 
opportunities to test his skill in stalking and studying deer. 
“One day,” he told me, “I was hiking some distance from 
camp. As I worked my way along a ledge I heard a nois 
ahead of me and peering around a projection I saw six dee 
approaching. As I was leeward of them, they had not picker 
up my scent. 


“Crouching on the ledge, I watched them approaching. A 
they came down the hillside they reached a slide. Like a group 
of school boys in a gravel pit they leaped one after the othe 
into the loose shale, sliding forty or fifty feet to the bottom 
They did this as though they enjoyed it immensely. 

“From the slide they came in single file just below the ledg: 
on which I was concealed. Six graceful creatures with beauty 
in every line, they moved slowly past. Then, catching my scer 
they were off like a flash into the forest.” Ki 


ILL GILFILLAN is not only a crack shot when it com 
to hunting deer but he has a way of charming his pr 
so that the animal conveniently rolls down hill an lands 2 
his feet. 3 


At least so it happened recently when Bill, Superviso! 
Installation, joined a hunting party at Berkeley, Californi 
The men drove all night and dawn found them in the histor: 
Bret Harte Country where many thrilling scenes were enact 
during the gold rush of 749. Here is located a grove of gi 
redwoods known as the Calaveras Big Trees which now co 
prise the Stanislaus National Forest. 


It was in this locality that the party planned to hunt. 
tering the forest just as the first rays of the morning sun w 
beginning to filter through the trees, the men at length emerg 
upon a clearing. Suddenly they spotted a buck browsing 
tentedly on the grassy slope above them. One of the 
raised his rifle and pulled the trigger only to discover that 
firing pin had become disengaged en route. | 


Just as the deer sensed danger and made an attemp! 
lunge into the thicket, Bill lifted his gun and fired. The anin 
moved swiftly but Bills bullet proved swifter. Shot squ: 
through the heart the deer dropped to the ground and re 
satis the hillside stopping a few yards from where Gilf 
stood. 
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ONCE A YEAR 


HE "end of the fiscal 
| year” is a phrase which, 
to most of us trained 
in that thrift which stamps 
Bell System employees, means 
something. It means for most 
of us the time when we strike 
a balance, the time when we 
take a backward glance not 
only over our financial activi- 
ties of the past twelve months. 
but over those characteristics 
which have caused us to 
swerve from the path which 
might be called “The Road to 
Reward from Whole-hearted 
Endeavor.” 

From the man tucked away 
behind acres of mahogany 
desk to the man who has 
guided a machine through its 
paces during the past fifty-two 
weeks, there is not one of us 
who, for some small moment, 
has not strayed from that 
path. We would not be quite 
human if we did otherwise. 

And yet, as we come to a 
new year, is it not possible for us to achieve a new 
cutlook? The past is behind us. The future lies be- 
hind only those who are old. We are young, for we 
are an essential part of an industry which is ever- 
changing, ever-new. And we are progressing with 
the times. 

We propose—we, who would certainly never be the 
first to cast a stone—a review, not only of our finan- 
cial transactions but of our spiritual ones. There is 
precedent in history for it. Since there was such a 
thing as history man has, except in the tropics where 
there is no such thing as the rigors of climate, cele- 
brated the end of the winter solstice. The feast of 


Editor: P. Managing Editor: 


the new year, whether it falls 
on January 1 or, as it does in 
Russia, Greece and other 
countries where the Julian 
calendar prevails, on January 
13, has always given a mo- 
ment of pause in which to be 
grateful for the past twelve 
months and hopeful of the 
next. It has long been a cus- 
tom to exchange presents for 
luck. The Persians used to 
exchange presents of eggs. 
The Druids used to give 
branches of the sacred mistle- 
toe. We now send to our 
friends cards of greeting and 
wishes for luck. 

This is excellent, this ex- 
change of good wishes. One 
goes to a store and, giving 
little thought to the sentiment 
imprinted upon the card, pur- 
chases one and mails it to a 
friend. But, for one brief 
moment one is very close to 
that friend. One is sincere, 
even though it be only while 
one is addressing the card, in wishing that friend the 
best that the New Year holds. Sincerity, in this civil- 
ized and scurrying age, is as rare as a woman with 
long hair. Although it may quickly be glossed over 
with the veneer of cynicism which this age of ours 
is supposed to breed, nevertheless one has been 
genuine. 

But we can do more. It is a fitting time to turn the 
glance inward, to commune frankly with oneself. It 
is time to take stock of self, to speak honestly to one 
self “In thus and such you have done well; by thus and 
such you are lacking. You must improve in thus and 
such a direction during 1927.” And then do it. 
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Shop and Office Aid Distribution of Telephones 


HE toolmaker is a craftsman 

who applies constant pre- 
cision and mechanical skill in his 
work. He plays an important part 
in the manufacture and repair of 
our products. Charles Bernhardt, 
of the New York House Shop is 
no exception. 


««LASSIFICATION numbers 
å are assigned to each order re- 
ceived from our customers. Betty 
Schlavis assigns these numbers at 
the New York House which help 
to assure prompt service and 
provide protection against loss. 
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Opportunity in Coming 
Years 


Chairman DuBois, in New Year's Greeting, 
says Telephone Industry Is Still 
in the Making 


F ELLOW-EMPLOYEES: 
- Once more I extend to you congratulations on 
what you have accomplished during the past 
year. The high standards of previous years have 
been equalled and surpassed. The Company is 
stronger than ever before and it will grow into still 
greater strength because it has within itself the ele- 
ments that make for continued growth and permanent 
success. 


During the past year the condition of my health 
made it advisable for me to relinquish the duties and 
responsibilities of the Presidency. I venture to say 
that no one ever enjoyed such duties and responsibil- 
ties more than I did or received more gratifying 
cooperation and support from his associates. 


In this period of increasing activities of our Com- 
pany I congratulate you all on having for your leader 
a man with the ability, experience and energy of 
Edgar S. Bloom, and I urge you all to give to him 
the best that is in you of whole hearted service and 
loyal support. 


With my less exacting duties as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors my health is gradually improving 
and naturally my interest in the Company’s welfare 
continues undiminished. After thirty-five years spent 


C. G. DuBois 
Chairman of the 
Board of Direc- 

tors 


YEAR ends—a 

new year begins. 
Each one of us is look- 
ing back upon the year 
that is past and review- 
ing his individual ac- 
complishment during 
that year. Whatever the 
glance backward may 
reveal, the starting of a 
new year presents a new 
opportunity. 


We shall all continue 
to strive for a better, 
quicker, more accurate 
and more comprehen- 
sive telephone service for the people of our 
country; a high aim offering opportunity for all 
and calling for our best efforts. 


W. S. Gifford 


My heartfelt wish is that the new year may 
bring for every one health and happiness; and 
that through our achievements we may merit 
more and more the confidence and good-will of 
the nation. 


Walter S. Gifford, 
President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company > 


either directly in its service or in close relation with 
it I could not feel otherwise. Thirty-five years ago 
there were 1400 of us employees, our Company had 
about $3,000,000 capital, and we did an annual busi- 
ness of about $4,000,000. There were 240,000 tele- 
phones in the United States. What was then a 
moderate sized business in a great but under-developed 
country has now become a really great business in 
the most powerful country the world has ever known. 
It has been something more than an opportunity, 
it has been a privilege to be in such a business 
through such a period. 


But the future holds in store for this business and 
this country far greater possibilities than the past 
has realized. The telephone industry is still in the 
making. There is ample opportunity in it for all 
who will give to it the skill and perseverance and 


fortitude which its service demands. 
rå a A rPe NS NE 


the years to follow is that you may see and make the 
best use of your opportunity in this greater industry. 
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A Look Ahead 


“The Growth of the Nation’s Telephone System Is Going On at a Rate More Rapid Tha the 


Growth of the Nation and Its Resources” says our President 


To the Men and Women of the 
Western Electric: 


T is a pleasure for me to take 
| advantage of this opportunity 

to extend the greetings of 
the season and wish you all a 
happy and successful New Year. 

I am sure that as a Company 
and as a group we have every 
reason for confidence as we face 
the future. We are carrying on 
our work in an industry of vital 
importance to the public welfare. 
Many of us can look back to the 
day when the telephone was a 
luxury, but it has long since come 
to be essential to the social and 
economic life of the nation, and 
the growth of the nation’s tele- 
phone system is going on at a rate 
more rapid than even the growth 
of the nation itself and its re- 
sources. 

At the end of 1916 there were 
26,800 people in the Company and 
the sales that year were $107,000,000. At the end 
of 1926 we are 46,000 strong and our sales will be 
more than $255,000,000. While of course no one can 
determine where our business will be ten years hence, 
nevertheless that it will grow is evident, and that this 
growth will be steady is quite certain, judging by the 
forecasts of the Bell System which point to the con- 
tinuance of the further development and extension of 
the telephone system in America. 

In the second place Western Electric men and 
women have reason for confidence because of the 
record of this organization of which we are a part. 
What we have done in the past is of itself no guar- 
antee of what we will do in the future, and certainly 
we must not be complacent, but nevertheless our past 
achievements are a guarantee of what we can do if 
we set our mind to it. 


SAVING MONEY IS LIKE SAVING TIME 


Edgar S. Bloom 


As one who for thirty years s he 
worked in the operating com 
panies of the Bell System I he 
long recognized the import; 
part which Western Electric pl 7 
so efficiently in the work whic 
the System is doing. he 
gress of the past has not | 
accidental. It came throug th 
high ideals of your leaders 
the men they gathered 2 rout 
them to lead in the building 
this great industrial structu 
and its successful operation. 
came through the ceaseles 
struggle to improve the al y 
our products, to improve 
methods of doing the job, 
crease the costs of doing the wo: 
and to do all these things with the 
fullest understanding of the re 
sponsibility of the management 
alike to the owners of the busi 
ness and the employees. b 

Looking ahead into 1927, the A 
problem, as I see it, is to meet an increase in demand 
for our products by a larger output, to make further 
progress along the line of better methods, and elim 
ination of waste, that we may continue our good 
record of previous years. As workers in the worl 
foremost manufacturer of communication equipme 
here is surely a worth while work of service to | 
age in which we live. And if happiness is 
found in useful service, then I think we may 2 lI 
forward to a Happy New Year. 
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Some people fail to get ahead financially because they do not understand the real purpose of saving a small part 


their earnings for future spending. They look upon thrift and saving as a form of personal sacrifice or hør 


whereas saving money is like saving time. 


spent in some other way. The same is true of saving money. What we save today will eventually be spent. 


then the saving of money should be a pleasure rather than a sacrifice. 


The advantage that saving money has over saving time is that time saved always remains the same, whereas m 


saved increases in value the longer its spending is deferred. 


Around Kearny with the Cameraman 


Keen interest was manifested by the Kearny girls in 
the first of a series of bowling matches held recently. 
The girl about to make a strike is Mildred Major 


John L. Sullivan of the Kearny Merchan- 
dise Department seems pleased with the 
Christmas turkey he bought at the 
Kearny Club sale. J. D. Shreve, R. E. Bilney, 
J. Donovan and Fred Neuberth, chairman of 
the Committee, are checking over the barrels 
of the birds which weighed 56,000 pounds in all 
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Dr. Andrew F. McBride, Commissioner of Labor, interestedly watches the process of handling lead covered cable as it 
comes from the huge lead presses in Building 12 at Kearny. Shown in the picture (left to right) are F. A. Macnutt, As- 
sistant Works Manager, Dr. Andrew F. McBride, Commissioner of Labor, and O. C. Spurling, Engineer of Plant 


Plastic Molding as Used in the Telephone Art 


By E. A. Daniels and G. A. Gros, Development Engineers, Hawthorne 


r HE process of shaping any material by press- 


ing it into a form while it is in a semi-fluid 
condition may be considered in the broad sense 
of the term a plastic molding process. Thus the pour- 
ing of concrete for bridges, the manufacture of pole 
insulators from glass and the forging of a steel crank 
shaft are all examples of plastic molding. However, 
in this paper we shall confine the discussion to the 
relatively narrow field in which materials with a 
resinous binder are shaped under pressure in a mold. 
Such resinous materials may be roughly divided 
into two classes—those that “cure” during the mold- 
ing operation and those that do not. When a plastic 
material cures it undergoes a chemical change under 
the influence of heat and pressure. The cured plastic 
material has an entirely new set of physical and 
chemical properties. Usually it can not be rendered 
plastic for re-use, while the plastics of the second 
class may be worked over and over again. Bakelite 
and most hard rubber compositions are examples of 
the class of curing compounds, while shellac composi- 
tions and hard rubber dust belong to the class which 
does not cure in the mold. 


This view of a mouthpiece molding press shows the dies 
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Many telephone parts, such as receiver shells and 
caps, have for many years been molded from hard 
rubber. In the case of the receiver shell, blanks of 
the unvulcanized compound which consist essentially 
of a mixture of rubber and sulphur are placed on 
each side of a core in the mold. The mold is then 
closed under pressure and the shell vulcanized in 
steam. Under these conditions, the rubber and sul- 
phur combine chemically to form “hard” rubber or 
vulcanite, which is not at all like its twin brother, 
“soft” rubber, produced under similar conditions, but 
with a much smaller proportion of sulphur. Finish- 
ing operations, such as profiling, grinding and polish- 
ing, are required for these hard rubber parts, since 
close dimensions and good luster over all surfaces are 
not obtained in the molding process. The molds and 
cores are cast from an aluminum alloy, which is light, 
easy to handle and very durable. 

Receiver caps are made in a slightly different way. 
In this case a good grade of vulcanized hard rubber, 
ground to a fine powder, is placed in the mold, which 
is closed under hydraulic pressure and heated to 
soften the rubber dust and form the piece-part. In 
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Phenol plastics are used at Hawthorne for a wide variety of parts. The first vertical row in this illustration shows a 

pay-station telephone mouthpiece and two views of the printer-telegraph type-wheel. The second row shows two views 

of a terminal block of the machine-switching calling dial and a tiny relay spring tip. In the third row are two views of 

the base of a “peanut” vacuum tube and below them a socket into which the base is mounted. The part in the lower right 
hand corner is a terminal block used in some types of receivers 


this process the hard rubber is not changed 
chemically. It could be ground up and used over 
again for the same part. 

The molds are highly polished Muntz metal or 
Duralumin. Profiling and grinding is required only 
for those surfaces that can not easily be molded to 
the proper contour. 

Shellac compositions consist essentially of shellac 
and pulverized mica. These ingredients are mixed 
on a mill having two hollow horizontal rolls revolving 
in opposite directions at different rates of speed. The 
rolls are heated with steam to soften the shellac, in 
order that it may take up the powdered mica. They 
are cooled after the mixture is uniform, which causes 
the composition to stiffen so that it can be removed 
in the form of a sheet. This sheet is softened on a 
steam table and introduced 
into the warm mold, which 
is then closed under hydrau- 
lic pressure and cooled by 
water flowing through the 
jacket. 

Some rather complicated 
parts are molded by this 
process at Hawthorne, not- 
ably the machine switching 
commutator. This part has 
a large number of brass in- 
serts, which must be located 
accurately and anchored se- 
curely. As a rule the only 


finishing operation required for parts molded from 
shellac composition is the removal of the fin at the 
line where the parts of the mold meet. However, in 
the case of the commutator, the faces are ground and 
polished to insure a uniformly smooth surface over 
which the brush will travel. 

It might be mentioned in passing that many of the 
phonograph companies make their records from a 
shellac composition. 

One of the most popular materials of the curing 
type is Bakelite, known in our shops as phenol plas- 
tic, the binder of which is a synthetic or artificial 
resin made from carbolic acid (phenol) and formalde- 
hyde. The pure phenol resin looks very much like 
common resin, but has the peculiar property of be- 


. coming insoluble and infusible upon being heated 


somewhat above its melting 
point. Literally the material 
melts, then “freezes” when 
exposed to heat. This prop- 
erty is very desirable, since 
the parts molded from 
phenol plastic may be ex- 
posed to a temperature of 
300° F. continuously without 
softening, charring or other 
change. 

The resin binds together 
particles of wood flour, 
which is used as a filler, not 
only to reduce cost, but also 


E. A. Daniels 


8 Western Electric 


John Irvine molding connector blocks on a typical 
molding press 


to give the molded article greater resistance to impact. 
Inserts, that is, brass or other metal parts to which 
electrical or mechanical connections are to be made, 
may be firmly imbedded in this material in the molding 
operation, and are not thrown out of alignment later 
when soldered connections are made close to the plastic. 
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On account of their insolubility, phenol plastic 
parts may be sterilized by immersion in alcohol, hot 
soapy water, lysol or other disinfectant without loss 
of luster or other visible change. These parts require 
no extensive finishing operations, since they copy very 
accurately the contour of the die cavity and the 
mirror-like luster of the highly polished surfaces. 
The brilliance of the surface is retained by the part, 
as it is not easily scratched and is not affected by 
moisture, heat or handling. 

Plastics of the Bakelite type are being utilized more 
and more in industry. When Bakelite was first intro- 
duced on the market about 15 years ago, the possibili- 
ties of this new branch of the old art of molding be 
came apparent to our engineers. At first the molding 
of a few simple parts was undertaken. Additions 
have been gradually made until now many parts of 
vital importance in telephone apparatus are being 
turned out on special molding equipment. All of 
these have presented new and interesting problems 
in their development stages. 

The 1A test strip, which has one hundred small 
brass inserts, was considered a rather difficult part to 
mold, as the inserts must not be bent or moved from 
their normal positions. The type wheel used in the 
printing telegraph is another good example of cost 
savings, due to the formation of all details of the let- 
ters and characters in a single molding operation. It 
is light, strong and stands up well under the severe 
service conditions to which it is subjected. 

Plastic molding is adaptable to small as well as 
large parts, as is illustrated by the relay spring tip, a 
bullet-shaped part approximately one-eighth of an 
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A good example of impregnated-fabric molding is the audiphone box shown here. The illustration also shows the mold- 
ing dies and (at the left) the die-holder 
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inch in diameter and three-sixteenth of an inch long. 
One pound of the molding compound is required for 
4,000 of these parts. 

The jack mounting blocks, used on the front of tele- 
phone switchboards for the supervisor’s jacks; the 
terminal block for the new calling dial of the ma- 
chine switching system, and the bases for railway sig- 
nal selectors are other examples of parts molded at 
Hawthorne from phenol plastics. 

To institute and carry on this method of manu- 
facture required the introduction of new equipment 
and processes in the Hawthorne shops. As previously 
explained, the phenol plastic is transformed into its 
final state through the application of heat and pres- 
sure. The pressure required varies somewhat with 
the shape and size of the part being produced, rang- 
ing from 1,500 to 2,500 pounds per square inch on the 
projected area of the molded part. 

This pressure is usually obtained through the use 
of hydraulic presses, a battery of which are installed 
in the Rubber Shop. For special purposes special 
presses are necessary, as for example, that used in the 
production of a heavy reinforced mouthpiece designed 
to meet the exacting conditions of public pay stations. 

The heat is usually supplied by providing steam 
jackets, either as integral parts of the molds them- 
selves or as steam-heated platens, between which the 
molds are pressed. 

The manufacture of products from impregnated 
fibrous materials is another type of molding process 
closely related to the phenol-plastic molding described 
above. In this case fabric, either cloth or paper, is 
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Western Electric 


A phenol plastic part that requires great accuracy 
is the 1-A test strip shown at the bottom of this 
illustration. At the top are a six hole jack mount- 
ing block and a base for railway signal selectors 


impregnated with the phenol varnish and the solvents 
are dried out, leaving phenol resin in the voids of the 
fabric. The fabric is then (Continued on page 10) 


Many parts used in telephone apparatus are molded from shellac composition. The two larger one in the illustration 

are machine-switching commutator strips, which are among the most exacting of our molded products. The other parts 

shown are metal frame key buttons, brush springs having small shoes of a wear-resisting shellac composition, and the 
11 and 14-A connecting blocks 


Mr. Fishcup Watches the Clock 


But It All Depends on Whose Minutes Count 


certain irritation had lately crept into his 

voice whenever he had occasion to discuss 
important policy matters with Mr. Hubb or some of 
those petty office routines with Mrs. Lipstwich, for 
even an efficient executive has to know at least a few 
of the things that go on in the oflice. 

Besides, it was near the end of the year when 
budgets and sales quotas are very much in the air. 
That always means a new harvest of wrinkles. Mr. 
Fishcup rang for Mr. Hubb. 

After a decent interval, Jimmie the junior clerk 
who files tickets when he isn’t going on personal pur- 
chase errands, entered. 

ST can’t find Mr. Hubb, Mr. Fisheup. His things 
aren’t in his locker, either, sir.” 

"Ask Miss Plotsch 


M: FISHCUP was worried. That is to say, a 


if he telephoned. Its —— EREE À 
9.45 now. He ought | | 
to be in.” | | 


“T ast her, Mr. Fish- 
cup, but she thinks 
there’s ice on the third 
rail.” 

“Tell him to come 
right in when he gets 
here, James. What I 
can’t understand,” 
burst out Mr. Fishcup 
irritatedly, “is why 
these men don’t tele- 
phone in when they’re 
going to be late.” 

Ves, sir,” said Jim- 
mie vanishing. 

A few minutes later 
Mr. Hubb entered Mr. 


in the business axioms columns of ‘The Pig and Ingot’ 
next month.” 

“If you think it’s good enough, all right,” said Mr. 
Fishcup deprecatingly. 

“Was there anything else?” asked Mr. Hubb. | 

“Oh, yes. You know, Hubb, I’m a great believer in 
loyalty being about the most important quality to look 
for in our fellow workers.” 

“Quite so, sir.” 

*And in an office like ours I don’t expect everyone 
to be invariably at work at 8:50; but I’m afraid that 
your people will have to do better than they have 
lately.” 

“I really haven't noticed anything going wrong,” 
said Mr. Hubb anxiously. 

“Well, I have,” said Mr. Fishcup, pointing his re- 
mark with a thump on 
the desk. “You evi- 
dently are losing your 
grip on the goings and 
comings of the office 
force. Three or four 
mornings during the 
last two weeks when 
I’ve come in at about 
9.20 I haven't found 
more than two or 
three of the girls at 
their desks. It's bad, 
I tell you, very bad, 
Mr. Hubb!” 

And again Mr. Hubb 
closed the door softly, 
lest its slamming be 
misunderstood. 


PLASTIC MOLDING 
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Fisheup's office. The 
latter was at the tele- 
phone. 

* mustn't be a shortage next time. It won't do!” 
Mr. Fishcup put his hand over the transmitter, "I've 
got a long important call here; Ill ring for you later.” 
Mr. Hubb tiptoed out while Mr. Fishcup continued, 
“My wife says there were only eleven ears of —.” 

Mr. Hubb closed the door softly. 
| Ten minutes elapse. Mr. Hubb is again in Mr. 
Fishcup’s office. 

“Well, Hubb, what have you got to say for yourself. 
Got in early, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Earlier than I expected. I thought it 
was going to take me much longer to get that gang- 
hook proposition settled with Bast and Dexter. They 
were ready as soon as I got there. Dexter had an- 
other date but after you phoned his office last night 
that I'd be there first thing this morning, he waited.” 

“Ah, hmmm. That's fine,” said Mr. Fishcup. “A 
little forethought now and then will help the best of 
business men. Ha, ha! Good line, that. Eh, Hubb?” 

Ha, ha, ha,” echoed Mr. Hubb. “Wel put that 


“Ive got a long important call here; Ill ring for you later,” said 
Mr. Fishcup. And Mr. Hubb tiptoed out 
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AS USED IN THE 
, TELEPHONE ART 


(Continued from page 9) 


cut into blanks of suitable size, the required number of blanks 
are placed in a mold and the part is molded under heat and 
pressure. The finished product is strong, since the layers 
of the impregnated fabric are bound together by cured phenol 
resin. 
One of the most common uses of this material in outside 
industry, is for timing gears in automobiles. For our own pur- 
poses it has been used for making diaphragms for loud speak- 
ers, using linen as the fabric. Another important and novel 
use was the production of molded boxes for the new “deaf-set,” 
or audiphone. Here a combination of impregnated canvas and 
paper is employed. The resulting box is strong, light, and of 
excellent appearance, filling the requirements for this appa- 
ratus as no other material could do. The pebble grain finish 
is obtained by carefully embossing the steel walls of the mold. 
The molds in which these parts are produced, whether they 
be of phenol plastic, shellac composition or impregnated fabric, 
must be made with the greatest of care and accuracy. i 
of a high order is required to obtain satisfactory results in 
designing and building them and only the most expert work- 
man can be employed for these purposes. The molds built in 
our shops at Hawthorne are of a very high quality. They are 
accurate in dimension and finished with a mirror-like surface. 
Only molds of this high standard will produce parts meetin 
the exacting demands of telephone apparatus, for the mold 
parts will be no better in finish or dimensions than the molds 
in which they are produced. 
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Old Boreas Is Back Again 


A. T. Hunt, Service Engineer of the Plant Engineering Department, Tells How to Keep This 
Cold Marauder Out of Your Home 


anticipated by sundry accumulations of solid 
and liquid fuel, which must be served, however 
reluctantly, to hungry heaters: our contribution to 
his insistent demand for a share of our hospitality. 
Yes, we all contribute; most of us too much. 
Probably the largest single assessment is the cost 
of heating the cold air breezes which waft in through 
the cracks around the windows and doors, and then 
waft out again. This wafting business is expensive 
for us, and often decidedly uncomfortable. 


| tec several weeks past his annual visit has been 


HERE are about seventeen lineal feet of cracks 
between the sash and the frame of the average 


cutting or grooving of either the window sashes or 
frames can be bought for about $2.50 per window. | 


T is not necessary to be a house owner, however, to 

realize material benefits from weather stripping. 
Very good results for short periods can be had from 
the inexpensive kinds. Rubber compound strips which 
last a season or two can be had for as low as five cents 
a foot. This is a very good investment by which to 
save fifty pounds of coal at the present prices. 

The big idea is to close up the cracks so that the 
air cannot pass. Do not fear that the house will be 
too tight. The gentle art of building construction al- 
ways provides a few invisible cracks which will amply 


window. If the cracks averaged just one-sixteenth suffice. These miscellaneous openings are frequently 
inch wide their total area would be almost more numerous than they should be, and 
thirteen square inches. Only the most j the wise house owner, or tenant, can profit 
carefully fitted sash of thoroughly primed Wei by a little close attention to this condition. 
lumber, perfectly protected against mois- A pound or two of oakum judiciously 
ture would have smaller clearances. The mo Sk el packed here and there around the base- 


combined crack area around eleven win- 
dows, therefore, is approximately a 
square foot, which is quite a hole. What 
is the area of the hole in your home? Very 
interesting tests have determined that 
about fifty pounds of coal can be saved in 
a single season for every lineal foot of 
crack one-sixteenth inch wide around 
doors and windows which can be thus 
stopped up, and, of course, the saving is 
double for the one-eighth inch cracks. 
What comes in must go out, and usually does by the 
same route, first rising as high as possible in the 
house, thus producing the drafts which cause discom- 
forts, doctors’ bills, ete. 


HEN the wind whistles about outside, do the 
window shades in your home flap lazily back 

and forth? Do the curtains move listlessly and un- 
easily? Does the smoke from father’s pipe, or cigar, 
appear to have a pressing business engagement else- 
where? Then you know that weather strips are badly 
needed. Even if these signs are not at once apparent, 
you may be sure that your contribution is being col- 
lected unless the home is thus completely protected. 
There are many kinds of weather stripping with 
correspondingly as many different prices. Some kinds 
require skilled mechanics to properly install, while 
others can be applied by almost any handy man. 
House owners should, of course, use only the best 
materials and designs; ones which will give perfect 
service for years. The cost of equipping the ordinary 
Window ranges between $2.50 and $6, and for the 
usual door about $12 if high grade equipment is used. 
Several commercial designs have been developed to 
meet the different building conditions, and no one 
should have difficulty in determining what is best. A 
very good spring bronze strip which can be tacked to 
the windows and doors, and which does not require 


The Author 
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ment windows where the cold air wafts 
in will realize big dividends. Even simply 
pasting strips of heavy paper over of- 
fending cracks will accomplish the de- 
sired results. 


AVE you a fireplace and a chimney, 

but no fire? Here is another hole 

which should be stopped up completely if 

drafts are to be avoided. Many of our 

older houses were originally provided 

with dampers in these fireplace chimneys, but often 
age has practically impaired their usefulness. 

There is still another method of side stepping the 
demands of winter which is often used in northern 
climates. I refer to the installation of storm windows 
and doors. This method is much more efficient than 
the weather strip, because when properly fitted, it not 
only prevents the outside air from getting to the win- 
dow sash cracks, but also provides a dead air space 
which decreases by almost fifty per cent the amount 
of heat required to make up the necessary radiation 
losses through the glass. This system has the disad- 
vantage of greater cost, semi-yearly handling, and 
more maintenance on account of glass breakage and 
paint. Obviously, it cannot be considered by a tenant 
because of the expense. The house owner, however, 
would do well to carefully consider its advantages in 
comparison with weather stripping. The proper solu- 
tion probably will indicate a judicious use of both 
methods; say, storm windows for the living rooms 
which are to be kept at a maximum temperature 
throughout the season, and weather strips for all 
others. The pivot storm sash so often seen at bed- 
room windows is of little real value. They are not 
fitted tight because they must be swung, and they are 
on windows of rooms which ordinarily are not kept at 
a maximum temperature, and, therefore, cannot 
realize maximum benefits in reduced radiation losses. 
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You Can't Stall the Installers— 


er UDEN FEE 


To travel 2227 miles Red 
Snyder, Detroit, used a 
pony, a "Chevvy” and 

a pair of good legs 


Astraddle Grey Nose Mrs Randi 
Neilson of Long Island District 
Office is riding her hobby 
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Aboard the famous old horse car at St. Augustine, Florida are oa EE aa meer i a 
“Abe” Lincoln, Assistant Foreman, Mrs. Lincoln and friends P 
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Connie Steiger aquaplaning in 
plenty of aqua in New England 
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To see Bob Wilson right side 
up turn the page upside down 


Digitized by Google 


over the waters of Crooked Lake, Wis. and found it to his liking 
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They Get There One Way or Another 
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| F. L. Bush, Division 9, 7,000 feet up in 


N. E. McNeely, E. Collins (New York Engineering Department) I. W. the air at Fischer's Pass, Utah 
Grabhorn, H. M. Grant, H. T. Sonntag and C. J. Courtice, making test 
after test of the force of gravity as she works on the hills round Iron 

Mountain, Michigan 
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i ; j DN ips ae. n ' 
Two Hoosiers, Younkin and Daseke on Sailing the unknown seas on the painted ship Galveston in a photographer’s 
an open road under a clear sky studio these intrepid voyageurs J. E. Kent, J. B. McCabe and F. S. Heidgerd 


are having the time of their lives 
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í ag S. L. English, Division 4, | 
Shirley’s daddy is L. W. Collins of probably hasn’t any inter- You can have the next ride— 
Division 6. Shirley herself is two est in circuses either, only this one is D. C. Duffey’s of 
years old going to take his child Division 11 
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Page 8 
GENERAL (Continued) 


17. Report all injuries. no matter how small or trivial they 
may be. 


18. Any accident that may happen will happen if safety 
methods are not observed. 


19. Low, broad heels and good soles on shoes will prevent 
most injuries to the feet. 


20. Collars, eyeshades, spectacle frames, and similar articles — 


made of celluloid or other inflammable materials should be 
avoided. A spark or flame may ignite them. 


21. When working in dark places use an extension lamp 
and cord and make sure that the work is well lighted. 
Lamp and cord must always be in good condition. 


22. When using a blacksmith’s open-hearth furnace, open 
air valve slowly. Excess pressure of air will scatter hot 
cinders. 


23. Never play jokes with the compressed air hose on any 
individual. Also do not use it in cleaning your clothes. 
This has caused many serious accidents. 


24. In handling rubbish or junk, infection is often caused 
by rusty nails, etc. Wear heavy gloves when doing this 
work. 


25. Oily rags should always be placed in suitable refuse 
cans to prevent possible fires. 


26. When using rubber gloves, test frequently for air leaks. 
Obtain new ones if gloves are defective. Do not take a 
chance. 


27. Do not keep your lunch or eat it in any room where 
any of the following processes are being carried on: 
plating, acid dipping, sand blasting, buffing, lacquer spray- 
ing, japan spraying, painting, reclaiming, or where injuri- 
ous gases or fumes are present. 


28. Familiarize yourself with the location, contents, and 
use of materials in the First Aid Kits. In case of serious 


injury send for a doctor immediately. 


This is a page from the Safety Code 


HIS occurred in one of the Distributing 

| Houses. A box containing telephone 

desk stand barrels were resting on the 

floor when a workman without waiting for 

assistance or testing his ability to lift such a 

heavy load managed to get the box to its more 
convenient place on the work bench. 

In doing so he sprained his side. 

It was a needless, costly display of brawn. 
Though unnecessarily hurting himself he 
learned the single fact that two backs are 
sometimes better than one and while he may 
know better next time—the harm has already 
been done. 

It is to avoid such preventable occurrences 
as this that the Telephone Sales Department 
has compiled and issued a Safety Code for the 
use and guidance of its personnel. If it is read 
and followed there cannot be a "next time” 
for the first time will never occur. 

This, the first Safety Code ever published 
by the Telephone Sales Department, is of 
pocket size, attractively printed, well illus- 
trated and not at all grouchy for in its eighty- 


Safety Code 


Telephone Sales Department Publishes Book: 
let to Prevent Accidents at Distributing 
Houses and at Home 


six pages there are few “don’ts” but plenty of “do’s” 
which are thoroughly constructive and practical. 

A year ago F. B. Gleason, General Telephone Sales 
Manager formed a committee to prepare this Safety 
Code which consisted of A. E. Kidd, Personnel Mana- 
ger, Chairman; J. B. Gibson, Safety and Health 
Director, Secretary; and W. H. Graham, Distribution 
Engineer, J. H. Hellweg, Hawthorne Merchandise 
Mer., and Earl Twichell, Engineer of Distributing 
House Shops. 

Those who contributed to the book’s store of safety 
wisdom include men from practically every Dis- 
tributing House in the country. Managers of the 
houses, Safety Committees and numerous foremen 
gave the best of their knowledge they had gained from 
actual experience and observation. As a consequence 
there is no theory in the book, but only hard practical 
facts. Supplementing these sources information was 
furnished by the manufacturers of tools and ma- 
chinery used in the houses, and by State Departments 
of Labor. 

This code, is, as a consequence, a composite book of 
precepts learned from experience and written by men 
who know what they are talking about. 

The contents is divided into sixty-five headings 
covering everything as the index shows from acci- 
dents, acids, apparatus (electrical) and assemblers to 
warehousemen, waste, welding, wiremen, wiring, 
wood finishers and wrenches. Each subject is divided 
into short paragraphs which are numbered and can 
easily be scanned. 

With the distribution of the book to the 7,100 em- 
ployees of the Telephone (Continued on page 48) 


Bruised fingers are unattractive. Use a guard on a spiral screwdriver— 
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Bust of Bell Presented to Institute 


Smithsonian Institute Receives an Appropriate Likeness of Alexander Graham Bell— President 
W.S.Gifford of American Telephone and Telegraph Company Makes Dedicating Address 


(GC TN behalf of the American Telephone and Tele- 
I graph Company, and in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the telephone, I present to 
the Smithsonian Institution this bust of Alexander 
Graham Bell,” said Walter S. Gifford, the President 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
at the annual meeting of the Regents of that famous 
national scientific institution, in Washington, D. C., 
on December 9, 1926. Every member of the Board 
was present. It was a notable assemblage that paid 
tribute to the great inventor. Chief Justice William 
H. Taft, Chancellor of the Board of Regents, presided. 
Among those who sat around the table were Vice 
President Charles G. Dawes, U. S. Senators Reed, 
Smoot, George Warton 
Pepper and Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris; Rep- 
resentatives Albert 
Johnson, R. Watson 
Moore, and Walter H. 
Newton; Hon. Henry 
White, Hon. Irwin B. 
Laughlin, Charles F. 
Choate, Jr., Robert S. 
Brookings, Frederick 
A. Deland, and Dwight 
W. Morrow, all of 
whom are members of 
the Board of Regents; 
and Dr. Charles D. 
Walcott, the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian. 
Mrs. Gilbert Grosve- 
nor, the daughter of 
Alexander Graham 
Bell, unveiled the bust 
which is the work of 
the sculptor, Victor Salvatore, of New York. It was 
enthusiastically admired by all of Dr. Bell’s former 
associates and friends who were present. 

President Walter S. Gifford presented the bust in 
an address of which the closing words have been 
quoted. Referring to the radiant, generous spirit of 
youth that characterized Dr. Bell all his life, Mr. 
Gifford said that to the people of the telephone, history 
presented the figure of Alexander Graham Bell as a 
young man of 29 with black hair, but that they al- 
ways thought of him nonetheless, as did Dr. Bell’s 
fellow Regents of the Smithsonian, as the dis- 
tinguished citizen of his later years with white hair 
and full white beard. Accordingly the sculptor had 
been asked to portray Dr. Bell in the full maturity of 
his riper manhood, in his large versatility, when he 
had gone forth into other fields than the telephone 
and in every field had produced notable achievement. 

Mr. Gifford then read a letter written by Bell in 
March, 1875, before the telephone was invented, to 
his father and mother, telling them about meeting the 
great scientist, Joseph Henry, the first Secretary of 
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Among the notables present at the unveiling of the bust of Alex- 

ander Graham Bell were (left to right) W. S. Gifford, President of 

the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Vice President 

Charles G. Dawes, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, of Washington, daughter 

of the inventor, Chief Justice William Howard Taft and Charles 
D. Wallcott, secretary of the Smithsonian Institute 
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the Smithsonian, and the generous interest he showed 
in the young inventor's work. Bell said that Pro- 
fessor Henry was so cordial that he decided to ask 
him his advice about the apparatus he was working 
on for the transmission of the human voice by tele- 
graph. Joseph Henry declared it to be "the germ of 
a great invention,” and when Bell said he doubted if 
he had sufficient knowledge of electricity to enable 
him to perfect his invention, the old gentleman said 
emphatically, “GET IT.” Tired out and discouraged 
as he was, young Bell wrote to his father and mother, 
“T cannot tell you how much those two words have 
encouraged me.” He went ahead, got the knowledge 
necessary, invented the telephone, and about a year 
later his instrument 
was able clearly to 
transmit the famous 
message to his assist- 
ant, “Mr. Watson, 
come here; I want 
you.” The meeting 
with Joseph Henry oc- 
curred in the very 
rooms where the meet- 
ing of the Regents 
was being held. 

The Chancellor, 
Chief Justice Taft, ac- 
cepted the bust in be- 
half of the Smith- 
sonian, speaking with 
spontaneous sincerity 
of the remarkable like- 
ness and lifelikeness of 
the portrait, of the 
force and generous 
strength of the great 
inventor and former Regent, and thanking Mr. Gifford 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
for a gift which he said was so appropriate and so ap- 
propriately presented. 


DWARD J. HALL CHAPTER, Telephone Pio- 

neers of America, met in the auditorium of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories on November twen- 
ty-ninth. At this time there was re-created for 
the Chapter and its guests, members of the other 
metropolian chapters the program which they had 
courteously foregone last August in favor of the out- 
of-town members of the Pioneers. As on the former 
occasion, John Mills, Director of Publication, de- 
scribed the organization and work of the Laboratories. 
He then introduced Paul B. Findley, Editor of Bell 
Laboratories Record, who explained the importance of 
retaining a wide range of tones if lifelike reproduc- 
tion is to be secured. Vitaphone reproduced the Tann- 
hauser Overture, by the Philharmonic Orchestra; Roy 
Smeck, Martinelli and Elman entertained and thrilled 
the audience through the same medium. 


å r$omans just like other folk ,. 


eeded something to invoke, Came wnen Janus dave his name 
Something that would help them get To the first month of the year 
- That on which their minds were set. Which again starts tts career. 
Thus they linea up certain Oods, So on January one, 
Banking on them for Good odds, We look back on what weve done 
Gods who would make prospects fair, In the old year - then ahead, 
If approach For what destiny has spread. 


pay 


OY “Such god was dou D; 
With his visages so placed Of this god of ancient days 
That while looking westward,he Who both ways at once could see ? 
Way down @ast could also see. What a gift for you or me! 
God of all beginnings and What a lot more we might do 
Ends, with heavens key in hand - IF we could look both ways, too. 
God of portals , Janus had What a lot we might avoid 
Quite some job for just one lad. If that blessing we enjoyed. 
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IZirossing traffic- crowded streets 
Wouldnt be such fearsome feats; 
Rear seat drivers would lose out, 
One more pest thus put to rout 
With one face wed sweetly smile 
Diplomatically, the while 

We covld vent our feelings true 
With the one that backward Orew. 
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Ke anus- though your day is oer 
And they pray to you no mare, 
You had something that we lack, 
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From an Old Elevator to a New Department 
O. C. Spurling, Plant Engineer, Tells the Origin and Development of His Organization 


CORNER-STONE in one of the buildings at 

Hawthorne to commemorate the Fiftieth Anni- 

versary of the Western Electric Company 
shows that our business started in 1869. 

For many years the Company occupied 
rented space but eventually bought land 
in Chicago and New York and engaged 
local architects to supervise the design 
and construction of its own buildings. 
The space was occupied and the manu- 
facturing organization took care of all of 
the activities of operating the buildings 
as well as turning out the manufactured 
product. 

This arrangement worked fairly well 
but about 1896 when the Company was 
twenty-seven years old, the only pas- 
senger elevator in the New York shop 
broke down just before the New York 
Manager returned from lunch. The build- 
ing was ten floors high and the Manager’s office was 
of course on the top floor. His name was H. B. 
Thayer, now Chairman of the Board of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Thayer’s inquiries concerning the reasons for 
the trouble with the elevator developed many alibis 
and led to an investigation of the supervision given 
to the other services within the building, such as fur- 
nishing of the power to the machine tools, the heating, 
lighting, etc. He concluded that the time was ripe 
for putting an engineer in charge of the furnishing 
of all kinds of service within the building and selected 
H. F. Albright, then an engineer in the Electric Con- 
struction Department, for the position which was 
called the Factory Engineer. The Chicago organiza- 
tion adopted the same plan and the arrangement 
worked out so well in both places that it is still in 
force. 

When new ground was purchased at Bethune and 
West Streets in New York City, the design and erec- 
tion of the first two sections was supervised by a local 
architect, but Mr. Albright’s experience in operating 
the building equipment therein caused him to request 
an opportunity for participating in the selection of 
the equipment of future buildings and beginning with 
1898, when additional sections were constructed, the 
Factory Engineer assumed the responsibility of every- 
thing except the shell of the building, which latter 
was entrusted to the architect. 

About 1903 the Hawthorne property was purchased 
and W. R. Patterson, General Superintendent of the 
Company and located at Chicago, employed a local 
architect to supervise the preparation of plans and 
the erection of new cable plant buildings and power 
apparatus shops, which two branches of the Com- 
pany’s business had outgrown their quarters at 
Clinton and Polk Streets respectively. The Factory 
Engineer’s organization in Chicago was responsible 
for the selection and installation of all of the equip- 
ment installed in these new buildings. Construction 
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The Author 


work proceeded during 1904 and the cable plant 
moved into its new quarters in December of that year. 
The power apparatus shops were occupied during the 
summer of 1905. 


HERE was more than ample space 

at Hawthorne for concentration 
there of all of the Company’s manu- 
facturing activities and it appeared ad- 
visable to plan for that action. With the 
prospect of a long continued building 
program at Hawthorne it was decided to 
create a new department to take over the 
work formerly handled by local archi- 
tects, and that portion of the duties of 
the Factory Engineer’s covering the 
selection and installation of building 
equipment. 

The object was to form an organiza- 
tion familiar with the requirements of 
the Company and better fitted to design and construct 
buildings and equipment suited to our needs than 
practicable through the use of local architects. W. R. 
Patterson was put in charge with the title of Plant 
Engineer reporting directly to the President. This 
occurred in 1905 so that the organization is twenty- 
one years old. At the start the Department con- 
sisted of three staff men and about sixteen engineers 
and draftsmen or a total of twenty employees. 

After it was decided to concentrate all manufactur- 
ing processes at Hawthorne, it was realized that a 
serious fire there would have far reaching effects upon 
the associated telephone companies, therefore, extraor- 
dinary precautions were deemed necessary to pre- 
vent Hawthorne from having a serious fire. Some of 
the precautions which were taken were the installation 
of— 

Automatic sprinkler protection throughout the 
entire Works, excepting only in special places, such 
as the Iron Foundry. 

A water tower with a capacity of half a million 
gallons. 

Water reservoirs with an aggregate storage ca- 
pacity of five million gallons. 

Three of the largest fire pumps made. 

A regular fire department on duty every hour of 
the day. 


V HEN Mr. Patterson retired from active service 

in 1909, the writer succeeded him and the 
Department was transferred to the staff of the General 
Superintendent, afterwards designated a Vice-Presi- 
dent, the head of all manufacturing activities in the 
United States, and has continued in that position since 
that date. Shortly after this transfer, a block plan was 
made of the Hawthorne property and several layouts 
were prepared of possible future arrangements of 
buildings, one of which was selected and termed the 
Official Ultimate Development of the Hawthorne 
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Works. Although this action took place in 1909, the 
work was so well done that at no time since that date 
has it been necessary to depart from its fundamentals. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the need 
for making an ultimate plan for development as soon 
as possible after the purchase of a piece of property 
and the wisdom of this action at Hawthorne has been 
clearly established. 


From 1905 to 1923 the Department handled the 
design and construction of additions to the Hawthorne 
Works totalling approximately 3,000,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area, most of the jobs running from 100,000 to 
200,000 sq. ft. in size. 


The decision made in 1910 to discontinue the manu- 
facture of power apparatus left us with a Forge Shop 
and a Machine Shop for which some use had to be 
found. The roof of the Forge Shop was jacked up 
two feet at a time and the brick walls carried up with 
it until the roof had been raised about ten feet, after 
which a second floor was installed and the building 
used for a Works’ restaurant. Chicago is known as 
“The Windy City” and special precautions had to be 
taken during the raising of the roof to prevent high 
winds carrying it away. These precautions were 
effective and the job was completed without any 
trouble. 


HE Machine Shop was a very large building, 

about 150 feet wide and 850 feet long. It was as 
high as four floors of an ordinary building and open 
throughout the entire length with a narrow balcony 
along one side. While the construction was ideal for 
the manufacturing of power apparatus, it was not 
well suited for the manufacture of cable or tele- 
phone work, and many plans were considered before 
a satisfactory one was found. The one adopted was 
to convert the building into a merchandise warehouse 
and necessitated dividing the length of the building 
into three sections by the construction of brick fire 
walls, the raising of the entire first floor four feet, 
which in itself called for the use of 120 gondola cars 
full of sand, and the installation of a second floor over 
the entire area. 


In addition to handling the design and the erection 
of the new building construction work, the Depart- 
ment has been responsible for the selection and 
installation of equipment to supply all of the varied 
power services of the manufacturing organization. 
These include steam, electric current, water, gas, and 
compressed air for the various manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Many special problems have had to be solved 
and the Department has built up a staff of experts 
specially fitted to handle them as they arise from 
time to time. Two developments in connection with 
the furnishing of steam and electric current may be 
mentioned. 


HEN the Power House was constructed at 

Hawthorne in 1904, the Boiler Room was made 
large enough to accommodate 16 boilers of the largest 
size then made. Eight boilers were installed and 
seven of them were found necessary to properly serve 
the cable plant and power apparatus shops, with a 
total floor area of about 200,000 square feet. The 


Western Electric 


JANUARY, 1927 


Hawthorne Works today has over 3,000,000 sq. ft ‘of 
floor area, that is, 15 times as large as the origifiz 
development, but we have been able to develop Me oh 


more efficient units, we have today 36,750, eu 
capacity within the original area and we De ig 


matter. 

When the ultimate development for Hawthorne YS 
adopted, it was thought that those who preparedsit. 
would not live to see its completion but it became 
evident in 1922 that space requirements in excess 
Hawthorne’s possibilities would make the selection: of 
a new site necessary. Careful consideration of the 
matter indicated that a new location should be chosen 
somewhere near New York City and this Department 
made a survey of suitable property both inland and 
on tide water within one hundred miles of New York. 
Several sites were found and after due consideration 
of their advantages and disadvantages, the one at 
Kearny was finally chosen and purchased. 

About 25% of the area purchased was under water 
and study of the plans for the ultimate development 
of the site indicated considerable advantage to be 
obtained by swinging the property line along the 
waterfront out about 80 feet at the southern ex- 
tremity to correspond with permanent obstruction in 
the river by the embankment of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. Permission to make this change 
was obtained from the proper authorities, resulting 
in our obtaining five acres more of property under 
water. 


HE original development project called for the 
construction of 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space to 
serve a new cable plant and the necessary power house 
and other service equipment, and the Plant Engineer's 
Department moved from Hawthorne to New York 
City to more conveniently handle the job. Before our 
drawings could be completed, the space requirements 
for the cable plant increased, first to 150,000 square 
feet and later to 200,000 square feet and while we 
were working hard on this job, we were asked to 
make sketches and estimates for the construction of 
700,000 square feet of multi-story buildings for tele- 
phone apparatus manufacture. These buildings were 
authorized just about the time the first contractor 
started to work at Kearny on the construction 
of the cable plant buildings, so that at one time we 
were handling the design and construction of about 
1,000,000 square feet of floor space, when the power 
house and gas house buildings are included. To take 
care of this work the organization expanded to ap- 
proximately 165 employees. 
Kearny has presented many problems differing 
radically from those encountered at Hawthorne. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Kearny Girls Welcome First Snow 
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The first snow of the season was wel- 
comed by the girls at the Kearny 
Works many of whom are winter sport 
enthusiasts. Not far from the big tele- 
phone workshop at Kearny are white 
blanketed hills that afford excellent op- 
portunities for snowshoe and ski 
parties. The snapshot made in that sec- 
tion shows Frances Chase, Prudence 
Dankshis, Vera Sikora, Helen Schultz, 
Dorothy Zusinas explaining that they 
do not forego the fun of winter sports 
just because St. Moritz and Quebec are 
leagues away. 


Dorothy Zusinas’ skis skidded and 
she tumbled into a snow bank. Dorothy 
says there is a thrill in every spill and 
we agree with her. 
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The Ptarmigan 
“The White-tailed Ptarmigan Is a Bird That Changes Its Costume”—Argabrite, Denver 


E were endeavoring 


Pras EN V V to follow the leader, 

Mi, RSS a sturdy mountain 
et WW  = climber about a hundred 
+ - are” yards ahead, up a high peak 
| "> in the region of Estes Park. 

a Such efforts bring parched 


throats, ringing ears, and 
unsteady knees to those un- 
accustomed to strenuous ex- 
ercise in high altitudes. 
Looking ahead and above we 
slowly struggled up to the 
top of the ledge, where the guide had stopped. While 
resting a slight movement attracted our attention to 
an adjacent ledge a few feet beyond and investigation 
revealed my first Ptarmigan—a hen and her nest. The 
mother bird, about a foot long, wearing its sober sum- 
mer costume of protective coloration—brownish-black 
feathers trimmed with tan, to match the 
rocks, eyed me unafraid at close quar- 
ters, but showed some concern when I 
carefully picked up one of her little 
birds from the nest. * * * There prob- 
ably is no one who has not engaged in a 
heated argument and afterward recalled 
from the storehouse of memory with 
feelings of self-condemnation and re- 
gret, a retort that, had it been used at 
the opportune time, would have utterly 
squelched his or her opponent. Like 
feelings were evident when I found only 
two exposures of the film were left in my ancient but 
prized box camera, with its before-the-war lens. 
However, I resolved then and there that a bird family, 
residing in the exclusive districts of high altitude, 
with frequent change of costume, should be classed 
with the aristocracy of bird life and deserved more 
than passing notice in social or other columns. 

Every time one of us human beings departs from 
the old beaten trail or cow path of life in habits, dress 
or other individuality, he becomes the target for com- 
ment. Nature has been kind to the Ptarmigan family 
in bird-life and it is delightfully different with its 
many protecting coats. 
Edison says the trouble with 
most men is that they do 
not take an interest in many 
things, so let us consider the 
Ptarmigan who stay at home 
in the high altitudes and do 
not join the usual migrants 
of the fall—the familiar 
birds that come northward 
in the spring toward their 
breeding grounds, and the 
return of which in autumn 
we have learned to look for 
and expect. 


Photograph by R. B. Rockwell 
In the spring the majority 
of the ptarmigan’s coat is 
white with occasional yel- 

lowish-brown feathers 
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Photograph by R. B. Rockwell 


This ptarmigan’s nest con- 

taining five cream-tinted 

brown speckled eggs was 

found high up in the 
Rockies 


Photograph by E. M. Greenman 
In late June the ptarmigan 
attains its full summer plu- 
brownish - black 
feathers trimmed in yellow 
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HE White-tailed Ptar- 

migan is the smallest of 
the grouse family, which in- 
cludes the pinnated grouse 
or prairie chicken, and the 
largest member of the fam- 
ily—the sage hen. It is dis- 
tinguished by its feathered 
legs which are said to serve 
to keep them from sinking 
in the snow, and, unlike 
other members of the grouse 
family, the cock mates with 
but one hen. 

In the Colorado Museum of Natural History, City 
Park, Denver, there are four specimen exhibits of the 
Ptarmigan with unusual setting and background, 
showing and describing their coats and habitat in the 
four seasons. In the spring, when the snow com- 
mences to melt and bare the rocks, the 
Ptarmigan go above timber line and 
feed upon the remains of the scant vege- 
tation, dried buds and berries, and such 
insect life as the high altitude and sea- 
son affords. My friend Zietz, who is a 
sportsman and nature lover of repute, 
declares that the bird, like the squirrel, 
stores its food. In its habitat, I have 
found accumulations of dry seeds and 
buds under the protecting ledges of 
rock, leading to the belief that the 
Ptarmigan saves for the future. How- 
ever, authorities consulted ignore this thrift habit and 
kindly winds may help. Who knows? 

N ESTING early in the summer, both they and 

their cream tinted and brown speckled eggs, 
usually five to ten in number, are a close imitative 
color of their surroundings. At this period the major 
portion of their plumage is white with occasional 
vellowish-brown feathers. 

In late June the Ptarmigan attains their full sum- 
mer plumage of brownish-black trimmed with yellow. 
With their newly hatched young they seek the rocky 
slopes and patches of flower- 
ing plants and other vegeta- 
tion, where an abundance of 
insect life is obtainable. So 
nearly complete is the mimi- 
cry of their plumage to their 
surroundings, at this period, 
that it offers them almost 
complete concealment. 

When the early frosts of 
fall have grayed the vegeta- 
tion the Ptarmigan assumes 
a dress in keeping with their 
surroundings and appear to 
be splotched with a white 
and light brown mixture. 


Photograph by R. B. Rockwell 
When the early frosts 
have grayed the vegeta- 
tion the ptarmigan as- 
sumes a dress in keeping 
with its surroundings and 
is splotched with a white 
and light brown mixture 


Photograph by E. M. Greenman 


When the heavy snows 
of winters have covered 
everything the ptarmigan 
takes on a coat of pure 
white feathers 
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HEN the heavy snows of winter have covered 

the vegetation above timber line, the Ptarmigan 
descends below to feed upon seeds and the buds of the 
low growing bushes. At this time their coat of 
feathers is pure white; only the eyes, beak and nails 
show darker. They find protection in the snows by 
remaining motionless when approached. 

Some, who frequent our high altitudes, believe that 
the pigment changes or fades in the feathers of the 
Ptarmigan, however, those who have studied the bird 
are quite sure that its frequent change of coats is due 
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to one full and two partial moults. They call attention 
to the fact that the seasonable coats, including the 
pure white of winter, are superimposed on dark 
feathers. 

It has been my pleasure to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Ptarmigan in the spring and I have climbed to their 
high abode to greet all the family in the summer and 
fall. And I have a desire that is not beyond realization 
when winter comes, to brave the snow solitudes in the 
rocks of the high valleys, and call on the Ptarmigans 
when they are attired in their coats of white. 


George Hull Porter Dies 


EORGE HULL PORTER, Man- 
(7 ager of the Railroad Depart- 
ment of the Graybar Electric 
Company and one of the best known 
men in the electrical industry, is dead. 

He died the afternoon of Tuesday, 
December 7, the day and the hour of 
his triumph. After a campaign, con- 
ducted in his own inimitable way, Mr. 
Porter had achieved victory in his 
race for the position of Sanitary 
Trustee of the city of Chicago. Tues- 
day was his inaugural and many of 
his friends were present to witness 
the ceremony, but while waiting his 
place on the program, Mr. Porter be- 
came ill. Medical aid was summoned 
and Mr. Porter was rushed to Mercy 
Hospital where he died a short while 
later, the victim of apoplexy. 

There are so many things to be 
said in eulogy of George Hull Porter that one feels 
the inadequacy of words. His business success ac- 
complished from a humble beginning, his civic and 
political achievements, his personal popularity—these 
are the high spots of his career. The business organ- 
ization with which he was associated has lost a bril- 
liant and valued member. The city and state have 
lost the services of one whose motives and abilities 
were recognized as the highest. Numerous clubs, 
fraternal, business and civic organizations have lost 
one who never knew how to refuse his time and ener- 
gies when they were sought. 

But transcending all this is the grief felt by thou- 
sands from every walk and station of life who mourn 
in the death of George Porter, the loss of a true 
friend. In all of the activities in which he featured 
so prominently, others may arise as able, as loyal and 
as generous, but in the hearts of those who knew him 
as a friend none will quite take the place of George 
Porter. 

On Thursday afternoon, that which is mortal of 
George Hull Porter was laid to rest in Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery. The Scottish Rite Cathedral was filled with 
those who came to pay their last mute respects, and 
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the Knights of Apollo Commandery 
performed the solemn and impressive 
ritual of the Order. The Chicago 
papers carried full accounts of the 
services and of the personages who 
were in attendance, and the following 
in the editorial column of one of the 
leading papers shows the high regard 
in which he was held by the press: 

“The death on the same day of 
Senator William B. McKinley and 
George Hull Porter, newly elected 
Sanitary District trustee, is a tragic 
coincidence. Mr. Porter’s death, is in 
its suddeness almost terrifying. Sen- 
ator McKinley, on the other hand, had 
been dangerously ill for months. 

“Both men were admirable types of 
the business man in politics—men 
who had achieved unusual business 
success before they turned to what 
they honorably regarded as the service of the state 
and of the community as a whole. They disagreed on 
political issues, but they were alike in the capacity 
for making friends and for getting things done, and 
they were alike in their direct and vigorous honesty 
of view.” 

Mr. Porter had 18 years of Western Electric and 
Graybar service. 


LICE HAYWARD and Aubrey Brix of Emery- 

ville did not look forward to a particularly 
happy Thanksgiving for Miss Hayward was at St. 
Mary’s Hospital and Mr. Brix was spending the holi- 
day at the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital. 

When 75 employees of Emeryville remembered 
those two missing members of the organization and 
sent them post-cards it did a great deal to make their 
hospital stay a cheerful one. 

Perhaps it is an indication of the true California 
friendliness which makes the Emeryville people re- 
member with gifts of flowers and plants all their 
co-workers who are on sick leave. 
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Accident Prevention Plus! 


H. A. Ewing, General Supervisor of Personnel Service, Tells How One of Installation’s 
Divisions Banished Lost Time Accidents for Two Years 


SMALL puncture 

wound uncared for 

—the careless moving 
of a step ladder—the use of 
a defective tool—a dusty job 
performed without goggles— 
a momentary relaxing of 
careful thought and action 
by any installer in Division 
Seven, and its excellent 
record might have been lost. 
Two whole years without a 
single Lost Time Accident is the record of Installation 
Division Seven which serves the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company in its five state territory of North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska. 
The word “record” does not adequately describe such 
performance. It is an accomplishment, an achieve- 
ment that stands out in the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the Bell System and the general industrial field, 
for any similar unit of men. 

It was in October, 1924, that the last accident which 
resulted in lost time occurred within the Division. 
But within this record for the entire unit are some 
individual ones which testify still more strikingly to 
the eternal vigilance carried on day in and day out 
against mishap. 


The Author 


HERE are seven foremen whose crews since the 
Division was established late in 1923 have seen 
no marks go on their Lost Time Accident slate. They 
are F. L. Burbridge, A. Kolberg, C. H. Benson, L. B. 
Kryzak, O. W. Lane, D. M. Malmstedt, E. W. Thom- 
berg. Other showings that ante-date the entire 
Division”s record are those of three other fore- 
men: L. F. Eschback, last Lost Time Accident on 
work under his supervision occurred in January, 
1924; C. M. Bell, last Lost Time Accident, April, 
1924, and H. R. Satterler, June, 1924. The division 
is under direct supervision of Walter Oest, its 
Superintendent, with Paul Hubley, District Super- 
intendent, in immediate supervision of the field 
forces. 
In writing to Mr. Oest, W. T. Teague, General 
Manager of Installation said: 
“It is with a great deal of 
pleasure, as well as pride of 
accomplishment, that I ob- 
served your splendid No- 
accident Record extending 
over a period of two years 
as of November 1, 1926. 
“Such a record means 
more than mere absence of 
quantitative figures in the 
plus column of your report. 
It means that much thought 
has been given to accident 
prevention which has been 


have made.” 


The last accident in Division 7 resulting in 


lost time occurred in October, 1924. 
long time ago—over two years. 
differs little from the others. 
ing in round numbers, one hundred employees 
and they do practically the same classes of in- 
stallation as the other divisions. 
this exceptional record seems to be revealed in 
Installation Manager W. T. Teague’s letter to 
Walter Oest, Superintendent of Division 7, in 
which he said, "The record is a splendid indica- 
tion of teamwork in this regard and you and the 
whole force of your Division are to be con- 
gratulated and commended for the showing you 
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followed with exercise of effort in avoiding circum- 
stances and conditions which would carelessly or 
otherwise contribute to an accident. 

GC HE record is a splendid indication of teamwork 
in this regard and you and the whole force of 
your division are to be congratulated and commended 
for the showing that you have made.” 

How did they do it? Are the conditions any differ- 
ent there than other places? Are the employees more 
experienced? Do they have a small variety of types 
of installations that would permit specialization? 
Let's take a look at Division Seven from these angles 
and perhaps get a picture that will tell the story. 

First consider the types of installations—there is 
the panel type machine switching office at Omaha 
which required some pioneering as it was among the 
first installations of that type and although cut into 
service prior to 1924, there has been additional equip- 
ment installed which brought to Division Seven the 
same problems of safe installation procedure as exist 
in any of the large cities. Manual installations vary 
all over its map in size and complexity—from the 
small one section No. 9 job to the large No. 1 switch- 
board jobs. 


TEP-BY-STEP Machine Switching offices are lo- 

cated in Sioux City, Iowa, and Minneapolis, Minne- 

sota, giving the Division a full quota of job variety as 
far as types of equipment are concerned. 

Now about the number of employees. In round 
figures the average manload has been approximately 
100. That sounds fine doesn’t it? It appears that 
most any group of 100 employees could become so 
imbued with the idea of accident prevention that a 
good record would be of easy accomplishment. But 
that average figure doesn’t tell the whole story. For 
during the period in which this record was made, quite 
a number of new employees were added to the 
Division’s roster. What does that tell? The answer 
is self evident—that the older employees were inter- 
ested in safety to the other fellow as well as to them- 
selves. They showed toward the new man that interest 
which taught him the safe way of working. And thus 
unconsciously a habit of safety was developed. 

Well how did they do it? 
Suppose we ask Walter Oest 
how it was done. Suppose 
he invites us to visit some 
jobs and see. There we find 
everybody going about doing 
their regular work as usual. 
We notice nothing extraor- 
dinary about the conduct 
of the men. There is no 
evidence of a great safety 
demonstration. Everybody is 
just working. We visit 
other jobs; we notice some 
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safety devices, safety bulletin boards with posters 
neatly displayed. We begin to wonder and finally we 
start asking questions. Isit 
the safe methods? Safety 
devices? Safety posters? 
What's the secret? 


HERE is no secret. For 
we know what Walter’s 
answer would be—not in 
these words perhaps, but 
we'll parody Kipling all the 
same: 
“It ain't alone the methods, 
Or the posters on display, 
Or all the safe devices 
That makes them work that . 
way. 
It ain’t no individual, 
Nor ‘Seven’ as a whole 


It’s the everlasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


Walter Oest, Division 
Superintendent 
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While extolling the feat of these middle westerners, 
we cannot help noting the progress made by the 
whole Installation Depart- 
ment in the past three years 
along the same line. In 1924 
there were 788 Lost Time 
Accidents; in 1925, 148 Lost 
Time Accidents; and for 
eleven months of 1926, 57 
Lost Time Accidents. 


We confidently expect that 
1927, the new year, will bet- 
ter the 1926 figure and bring 
anew record. Division Seven 
has set a high mark but the 
other divisions are out to 
duplicate it, and surpass it. 


Paul Hubley, District 
Superintendent 
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Hawthorne Men Honored by Scientific Societies 


HE American Institute of Mining and Metal- 

| lurgical Engineers has honored David Levinger, 

superintendent of Manufacturing Development 

at the Hawthorne Works, with the nomination to 
membership on its national directorate. 

The present honor is not the first the institute has 
conferred upon Mr. Levinger. He has been very 
active in its Chicago affairs for some time. He has 
served on various committees and for the past two 
years has been a member of the local executive board. 

During his connection with the organization Mr. 
Levinger has had the entire Chicago Chapter of the 
Institute as his guests at a visit to Hawthorne and at 
various times has also shown our manufacturing 
processes to many prominent members of the insti- 
tute and other scientists visiting Chicago as its guests. 
Among recent noted visitors are Dr. Guertler, the 
famous German metallurgist; Samuel A. Taylor, 


president of the institute, and Dr. H. Foster Bain, 
secretary. 

Coincident with the announcement of Mr. Levinger's 
appointment comes the news that another Haw- 
thorne man has received an executive appointment in 
the Chicago Chapter of the Western Society of En- 
gineers. C. D. Hart, assistant superintendent of the 
Hawthorne Manufacturing Development organization, 
was made vice-chairman in charge of the Telephone, 
Telegraph and Radio Committee in the Chicago sec- 
tion of the society. 

There are more than two score of Hawthorne 
engineers who hold membership in one or the other 
of the local sections of these two organizations. One 
of them, W. A. Scheuch, has held the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Chicago section of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers for a number of months. 


David Levinger 


Film Flickers From the Houses 


These entertainers gave the members of the Detroit House and the Graybar House 
an evening of enjoyment at the party given to celebrate moving the Graybars into 
their own quarters 


Among the talented enter- 

tainers at a recent party giv- 

en by the Chicago House 

were Misses Noreen Shea 

and Ruth McKone who gave 
a Bowery dance 


“Roll your own” is a motto which is being applied in a practical way at the New Haven 
House. E. J. Comiskey is giving a demonstration of how to make loading a car real 


play 
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This delightful sunny room is where the girls of the Emeryville Shop rest during their lunch hour 
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Machinery helps speed Hawthorne's mail on its way. 
This device stamps and seals each envelope at the rate 


of 90 letters per minute. Miss Frances Roberts is 
keeping it busy 
TRUGGLING young authors who feel that their 
S two-way contributions for postage and return 
postage must certainly constitute the major por- 
tion of the post-office department’s revenue may per- 
haps get a grain of comfort out of the information 
that Hawthorne pays an average mail bill of a few 
mills more than $180.42 a day, including Sundays and 
holidays. To save wear and tear on your arithmetic, 
we might add that that totals $65,854.91 a year—or 
rather that you will get $184.42 for the daily figure 
by dividing the 1926 yearly figure by 365. 

From that, if your inferometer is in good condition, 
you might infer that the Hawthorne Mail and Mes- 
senger Department is usually as busy as a flapper’s 
powder puff. 

Every average day Uncle Sam delivers to them 10 
sacks of miscellaneous mail, including letters, post- 
cards and parcels. Altogether it weighs about 750 
pounds, so the old gentleman is probably glad to get it 
off his hands. But at that he doesn’t get the last 
laugh, for the mailing department, as a snappy come- 
back hands him 24 well-filled sacks in return and he 
goes staggering off under their 1,800 pounds. One 
sack of this Uncle Sam gets rid of in a hurry by load- 
ing it on the air-mail, part going to New York and 
part to San Francisco. This mail leaves the Works 
for Maywood Field at 5 o’clock sharp every evening 
except Saturday and Sunday. The eastbound mail 
reaches New York City in time for the first delivery 
the next morning. The San Francisco mail reaches 
there the evening after it leaves Hawthorne. 

But this little game of leaving Uncle Sam holding 
the bag is only a minor side-issue in the business of 
caring for Hawthorne’s mail. In addition to dis- 
tributing incoming mail and collecting outgoing mail, 
the department handles a tremendous volume of 
house mail, comprising interdepartment memoranda, 
routine forms, reports and similar papers. 

Thirteen clerks are required to sort, weigh, seal, 


The Unlimited Mail 


The Handling of Nearly Twenty-Six Hundred Pounds 
of Mail is One of Hawthorne's 
Daily Problems 
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This machine, operated by Charles Miller, speeds up the work 
of opening incoming mail by taking a narrow slice off one end 
of each envelope 


stamp and route the various classes of mail. Four of 
these serve the Merchandise organization and four 
the Installation organization, both of which have 
their separate mailing groups, which however clear 
outgoing mail and receive incoming mail through the 
Mail and Messenger Department of the Manufactur- 
ing organization. 

Some 52 messengers are required in Hawthorne’s 
internal mail delivery. These mail boys serve 783 
mailing points throughout the Works, delivering to 
the “in” box and collecting from the “out” box. They 
make their trips at hour or half-hour intervals, ac- 
cording to the service requirements. 

In this connection one of Hawthorne’s general fore- 
men once had an amusing experience. Answering his 
telephone, he was greeted by a query as to whether 
there was anything in his outgoing mail box. "Why 
no, I guess not,” he answered, somewhat puzzled. 
“No,” he confirmed his guess after a look. "Why? 
Who is this?” ‘This is the mail boy,” answered his 
inquisitor. “I won’t be around then.” Fortunately, 
there is no record extant of just what the general 
foreman said. 

When the messengers return to the mailing depart- 
ment with their bags of mail, the inter-organization 
communications are sorted first by general organiza- 
tion, that is Manufacturing, Installation or Merchan- 
dise. Mail for each of these organizations is then de- 
livered to their own mailing departments for further 
sorting and delivery. Manufacturing branch mail is 
first sorted by branch and then by station for routing 
and delivery. Mail for the Cable Plant is handled as 
a unit, and is sent there to a special messenger section 
of four people, who sort and deliver it for the many 
organizations located in that building. 

All mail for points outside of Hawthorne goes to 
the Works postoffice, where mail clerks sort it accord- 
ing to destination. This outside mail is handled by 
older boys or men because of the responsibility of the 
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job. They make hourly trips to the Hawthorne post- 
office, located about a mile and a half from the Works, 
for collection and delivery. Other messengers meet 
the “20th Century” and the “Broadway Limited” 
trains, making a pick-up at 10:00 A. M. and a de- 
livery about noon. On the “Clinton Street Route” to 
our Chicago House Shops and the Graybar organiza- 
tions, a forty-five minute journey toward the Loop, a 
messenger makes four trips daily, also stopping at 
the Automatic Electric Company. 

In addition to rapid mail service the Mail and 
Messenger Department supplies telegraph service for 
communications too urgent for transmission by mail. 
They handle both our own private wire service and 
service over commercial wires. Four people are en- 
gaged in sending and receiving messages over our 
printing telegraph lines to New York City and 
Kearny. Besides its own traffic Hawthorne handles 
messages from other Western Electric organizations 
in the Chicago region and for the Graybar Company 
and the Automatic Electric. Most of these messages 
go to our Kearny Works, the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories at West Street, and the Western Electric ad- 
ministrative staff at 195 Broadway. 

An interesting use of the printer telegraph is made 
by local and New York chess enthusiasts. An annual 
long-distance tournament is played between the 
Hawthorne Club chess team and a team from the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in New York, the moves be- 
ing telegraphed over the private wire. 

For messages to and from places other than New 


Nothing unusual—just Hawthorne’s normal Monday 
morning incoming mail. The young lady sorting it 
is Miss Barbara Blastik 


The telegraph section handles an average of 1,242 
messages each day. The private wires to Broad- 
way and Kearny terminate here. Left to right:— 
Misses Estelle Aleszko and Anna Clayton, receiv- 
ing; Miss Marguerite Taylor, sending; Miss 
Dorothy Niestat, coding clerk; Miss Margaret 
MacLarty, chief operator—sending, and Miss Tillie 
Holy, routing clerk 
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York a force of three commercial telegraph operators 
are employed. They use five wires, three Western 
Union, one Postal Telegraph and one A. T. & T. wire. 

The A. T. & T. wire is for incoming messages only 
— questions concerning the status of orders and other 
similar communications from the various Bell Com- 
panies. The Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
wires go to the main Chicago office of these com- 
panies. Hawthorne employees can get service at the 
Works for the same cost as from any other office of 
these two companies in the Chicago region, with the 
added convenience that the charge is deducted from 
the salary of the sender at the next pay day. 

Our Company, like most large companies, has its 
own telegraph and cable code, by means of which a 
message of 200 words can be cut to as low as 25 
words. Coding, decoding and checking each opera- 
tion takes the entire working time of several clerks, 
but it pays. For example, Hawthorne’s bill with the 
Western Union alone often runs over $4,000 in a 
single month, including the charges on perhaps a 
hundred or more cablegrams. This expense might 
easily exceed $20,000 without the use of the code 
system. A confirming copy of each code message is 
sent by mail to obviate any possibility of code error. 

Outgoing telegrams or cables are delivered to the 
mailing organization by the department or person 
sending them. Incoming messages are delivered by 
boys from the Messenger Section.. Last year these 
boys delivered on an average of 4,000 telegrams 
and cables a week. 

Add to the mass of telegrams they handle 
some 325,000 pieces of mail to be disposed of 
every week and you will get the answer we 
started out to prove, namely, that the Haw- 
thorne Mail and Messenger Department 
doesn’t know the meaning of “dolce far 
niente” and isn’t going to waste any time try- 
ing to find out. Our mail clerks can use their 
grey matter to better advantage figuring out 
that a letter addressed to the "Farewell De 
partment” is meant for the Welfare Depart- 
ment and that a communication sent to 
“Charley Western” is intended for the em- 
ployment manager. 
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As to variety, the department has handled every- 
thing from an assignment of commercial diamonds 
for the Wire Mill's diamond die-makers to an urn con- 
taining the ashes of one of our deceased employees, 
to be sent to relatives in Germany. Some of the older 
members of the department say that they remember 
opening the mail one day and finding an alligator 
that had been sent to a Hawthorne man by a friend 
in Florida—but of course that happened away back in 
pre-Volstead days. 


HE 1927 Income and Expense Record, differing 

from its predecessors in several respects, is be- 
ing distributed to those who have sent in applications 
for it. Others who wish to use it may obtain a copy 
by filing a written application with their immediate 
supervisors. 

This new edition was prepared after considering 
several thousand comments and suggestions received 
from Bell System employees regarding the 1926 per- 
sonal Income and Expense Books. Those who used 
the book found it a great aid to thrift, and the opin- 
ion was generally expressed that "The Record is the 
bank book's most valuable ally.” The edition for 1927 
was based, as far as possible, on these suggestions. 

The new book differs from the old in form, but not 
in principle. It is larger, more columns are provided 
for expenses, and blank pages have been inserted for 
such additional entries as each user may wish to 
make. For example, these blank sheets may be used 
for a list of property and investments, an income tax 
record, or å memorandum of the dates at 
which taxes or payments on a home will fall 
due. 

In fact, there is nothing hard and fast about 
the way in which this Income and Expense 
Record may be used. Many will want it simply 
to jot down what they spend from day to day. 
Others will make out a budget of future ex- 
penses and then try to keep within it. The 
book is equally serviceable for either purpose. 
The blank column headings and additional 
pages make it possible for each user to fix it 
up as he or she prefers. 
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C. A. MERRILL MADE ASSISTANT VICE 
PRESIDENT 
ORD has just reached 


the NEWS that C. A. 
Merrill has been appointed 
Assistant Vice President. 
Mr. Merrill began his West- 
ern Electric career as cash- 
ier’s clerk and paymaster at 
Chicago in 1899. Two years 
later he was made Cashier 
and Assistant Treasurer in 
Philadelphia. 1904 saw him 
transferred to New York as 
Cashier and the following 
year he was made auditor. 
Three years later he became Chief Clerk and the next 
step in his advancement was Assistant Manager of 
the Telephone Department in 1909. The following 


C. A. Merrill 


year he was made Manager of that Department. In 
1917 he was transferred to the General Purchasing 
Department as Service Manager and the following 
year he was advanced to Assistant General Purchas- 
ing Agent. He was made General Purchasing Agent 
in 1925 and has now been appointed Assistant Vice- 
President. 


Where the mail is weighed. At the scales, in the 
left foreground (back to camera) is Miss Helen 
Geist. To her right in charge of the stamps is Miss 
Genevieve Turpin. On the extreme left (facing 
camera) Miss Dorothy Smaglewski is busy folding, 
while next to her is Miss Mary McGinty, inserting 
letters into envelopes. Miss Barbara Blastik, 
standing, inspects the finished packages 


general view of Hawthorne’s Mail and 
Messenger Department 


Long Distance Telephone Cable Extended to St. Louis 
Three Hundred Forty-four Mile Link Joins Chicago and New York to Mound City 


T. LOUIS has displaced Chicago as the western- 
most outpost along the long distance telephone 
cable route. 

This point was emphasized during a triangular con- 
versation on December 15, between President W. R. 
Abbott of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company, speak- 
ing in Chicago, President E. D. Nims, of the South- 
western Telephone and Telegraph Company, in St. 
Louis, and Director F. A. Stevenson, of the Long 
Lines Department, in New York. The occasion was 
the inauguration of the newly completed 344 mile link 
which extended the telephone cable, joining New 
York and Chicago, to St. Louis. 

With Director Stevenson at 195 Broadway, New 
York, were President W. S. Gifford, Vice Presidents 
E. K. Hall, F. B. Jewett, D. F. Houston, B. Gherardi 
and C. P. Cooper, of the A. T. and T. Company; Presi- 
dent J. S. McCulloh, of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany; President H. D. Pillsbury of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and other A. T. and 
T. Company and Long Lines officials. Similar gather- 
ings were held at the same time in St. Louis and 
Chicago. Guests of honor in their respective cities 
were James Brown, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York; Harold M. Bixby, president of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and William R. Dawes, 
president of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Following his introductory conversation with Mr. 
Nims and Mr. Abbott, Mr. Stevenson handed the desk 
set to Mr. Gifford. The latter said in part: “This 
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Telephone executives and representatives of civic interests were present at the ceremonies attendant upon the opening, 

December 15, of the new long distance telephone cable between Chicago and St. Louis which were held simultaneously in 

New York, Chicago and the home of the Cardinals. In this picture of the New York group Walter S. Gifford, President of 

the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, is shown congratulating the executives of the mid-western companies 
on the completion of the $7,000,000 extension 
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new telephone cable which is now dedicated to the 
public service, marks a closer bond between St. Louis, 
Chicago and New York, and many intervening places 
between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic coast. 
The resulting increased telephone facilities between 
these three important cities will inevitably bring 
about an increased community of interest. 

“The extension of this telephone cable last year to 
Chicago and now to St. Louis means a broader high- 
way of speech, a highway better protected against the 
elements and one which, we believe, will be capable 
of a quicker and more dependable service.”’ 

When the Bell System’s chief executive finished 
speaking, the three guests of honor exchanged greet- 
ings and congratulations. Mr. Bixby, of St. Louis, 
referred to the feat of linking the three cities by cable 
for two-way conversation as a “triple-double play.” 
He added, “The spirit of the company which put 
through the new cable is the spirit which makes 
America great.” Mr. Dawes described the cable as 
one of the great engineering achievements of the age. 

As Mr. Stevenson mentioned at the beginning of 
the ceremonies, the date—December 15—was the 
second anniversary of the destructive middle west 
sleet storm which decided the Long Lines officials to 
advance the date of the cable’s completion. Construc- 
tion work got under way shortly after the storm and 
on November 11, 1926, the final splice was made at a 
point twenty miles north of Peoria, Ill. The under- 
taking has involved an outlay in new plant of about 


$7,000,000. (Continued on page 39) 
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Money Wages and Real Wages—By E. E. Lincoln 


are plenty of good five cent cigars today but 

they cost too much.” This humorous comment 
illustrates a fact with which we are all familiar: the 
same amount of money this year will not necessarily 
purchase the same quantity of goods other years. 

The explanation of rising and falling prices has 
been previously given. Changes in the price level are 
only one part of the problem. We do not care how much 
prices rise if our income expands so that we can still 
buy the usual amount of commodities. If prices rise 
more rapidly than our earnings, obviously we must 
be content with less. In other words, the test of our 
earning power is not how many dollars we make, but 
how many goods and services these dollars will pur- 
chase. 

Shortly after 1914, 
prices of all kinds of goods 
rose rapidly. Salaried peo- 
ple still remember how it 
was necessary continuallv 
to get along with fewer 
things. Wages increased 
slowly but prices increased 
rapidly, and the real in- 
come of most workers de- 
clined. On the other hand, 
after the war prices 
dropped and wages for a 
time remained stationary. 
Money wages purchased 
larger quantities of goods 
than a few months before when prices had not yet 
begun to decline. Real wages were high. 

We sometimes call earning power, as ordinarily 
expressed in terms of dollars, “money wages’, to dis- 
tinguish it from "real wages” which are the things 
money will buy. Since constantly increasing wages 
are of little benefit if prices increase at the same 
time and at the same rate, real earning power is 
measured by the ratio of money wages to prices. 

When prices advance less rapidly or decline more 
rapidly than money wages, real wages increase. The 
spread between money wages and prices has widened 
in this country during the last five years. 

How well off is the American worker today? A 
recent government report shows that on the average 
wage earners in American industry in 1925 were 
receiving at least two and one-third times as much 
money per hour as in 1913. Also, the number of 
hours worked per day is considerably less than in the 
earlier period. There are, of course, many differences 
existing between industries and geographical loca- 


Å BE MARTIN remarked not long ago: “There 


Money wages and real wages are now the highest in the 


history of the 


tions. However, on the average, daily and weekly 
earnings during the past twelve or fifteen years have 
more than doubled, while the cost of living has in- 
creased only about two-thirds. As a result, there has 
been an average increase of probably more than 30 
per cent in real wages. 

It is also significant for us to remember that during 
periods of slowly falling prices, wage levels tend to 
remain relatively stable. This means that if our 
efficiency is improved during the coming years, real 
wages and our standards of living should also tend to 
increase. 

But there are other factors than the price of com- 
modities which we buy that have a direct influence 
on real wages. In the first place, geographical loca- 
tion is frequently of high- 
er importance. The cost 
of living is less in many 
smaller towns than in our 
great industrial cities. A 
given money wage, there- 
fore, will go farther in 
such localities. Further, 
important differences both 
in the cost of living and in 
standards of living are 
found between different 
countries. A considerably 
lower money income, 
therefore, in some of these 
countries may not mean a 
corresponding reduction in real wages. 

In the second place, it should be noted that there 
are frequently important differences in the conditions 
of employment within a particular industry or in 
various companies within the industry which vitally 
affect the real income of satisfactions accruing to the 
worker. For example, along with the money wages 
are often included such items as sickness benefits, 
vacation allowances, shorter hours, better working 
conditions, and other advantages which make the real 
wage paid by one concern virtually higher than that 
paid by another concern which gives the same money 
wage. 

What is really important to each of us is the total 
benefits received— not merely the number of dollars 
earned. It is highly significant, therefore, that 
"money wages” and “real wages” in the United States 
are now the highest in our history and, so far as we 
know, higher than at any other period in the history 
of the world. Working conditions, also, are better 
than in any other country. 


United States 
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Detroit Graybars Take New Quarters 


Growth Causes Western Electric and Graybar Houses in Auto City to Separate 


HE long anticipated event has happened. The 
| Graybar Electric Company moved to their new 
building and after our job as movers, we are 
tired but happy. The rapid expansion and develop- 
ment of our business during the past few years and 
the expected increase next year made it necessary 
that we have additional office, warehouse and shop 
space. Not only was the Western Electric Company 
in need of space, but the Graybar Electric Company’s 
business has been expanding and the present building 
was not large enough to accommodate the operations 
of both Companies. 'Therefore, after careful consider- 
ation it was decided that the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany would vacate and give over the space they occu- 
pied to us; so on June 10th, they started erection of 
their new home at 55 West Canfield Avenue and the 
building was completed 
November 12. It is 
a modern three-story 
reinforced, concrete 
fireproof building con- 
taining approximately 
55,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

We were so anxious 
to get into our new 
home that no time was 
lost and on Friday 
night, November 12, 
at 6 o’clock the first 
truck load left Kirby 
Street for the new 
Canfield building of 
the Graybar. From 
then on until 12 o’clock 
we loaded 30 truck 
loads of stock, when 
we stopped operations 
until Saturday morn- 
ing at 7:45. Saturday 
morning the move was on again and continued until 
5:15 A. M. Sunday, hauling from this location to the 
new location 125 truck loads. 

In the meantime while the boys in the warehouse 
were making stock disappear from this building like 
the proverbial snowball, the contractor was tearing 
out the partition between the former Graybar office 
and our office and desks began to move into their 
new locations. When most of us went home from 
work Saturday noon, we were still at our old place; 
but Monday morning when we came back to work we 
found our desks in new locations, all lined up ready 
to begin work. 

Our new layout provides an additional 20,000 
square feet of floor area thus giving us much more 
roomy working space. The space made available as a 
result of the Graybar Company move will allow for 
an enlargement of our restaurant in which will be 
installed modern equipment, and it will be decorated 
and arranged so as to make it attractive and pleasant. 


Foreman, W. L. 


This is the warehouse force that moved the stock and equipment 
of the Graybar Company from the Western Electric Building in 


the record time of twenty-seven and a half hours. 
Dillman, is the sixth from the left end of the 
last row 
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Both the office and shop girls will have a rest room 
which will be refurnished for their comfort. The 
machine billing room which has temporarily been lo- 
cated on the third floor will be located in the rear of 
the main office. The wall which formerly existed 
between our own office and that of the Graybar Com- 
pany has been removed giving us one large office which 
is light, airy and presents a very good appearance. | 
A general rearrangement of the warehouse has 
been made, which will give us a layout that is more 
efficient and enable us to handle our stock on a more 
economical basis. Modern steel racks have been 
ordered to care for the storing of stock which we 
were unable to take care of in this manner in the 
past and a conveyor will be installed in the rear of 
the building which will lead from the platform at the 
side track of the rail- 
road through the ware- 
house to our storage 
yard. The stationery 
stock section has been 
moved to the third 
floor which will great- 
ly facilitate the hand- 
ling of this class of 
merchandise. The Re- 
ceiving and Shipping 
Departments, former- 
ly consolidated, will 
now be separated 
and the Receiving De 
partment relocated on 
the first floor of the 
section formerly oc 
cupied by the Graybar 
Company. The Ship- 
ping Department will 
be enlarged in its pres- 
ent location. A great 
improvement will be 
made in the storage of junk which was formerly 
stored in the basement and consequently required con- 
siderable handling getting it into the building and 
then out of the building when a sufficient quantity 
had accumulated to permit a carload shipment to 
Hawthorne. Junk will now be stored on the first 
floor of the former Graybar section adjacent to the 
side track for convenient loading. 3 
Many changes are also to be made in our Repair 
Shop. The carpenter, paint, switchboard wiring, , pI a 
analyzation and inspection departments will all be 
located. In their new quarters, each dem l nt will 
have adequate space. Because of the added å space 
which the shop will acquire, they will be ab et to do 
the following additional repair work: repairs 0 4 
type cable terminals; brazing and recovering of dis 
tributing frame wire; major repair of plugs a and t Øl 
spraying of subset covers with air drying japan. | 
shop office will be inclosed, thus providing a quiet kr 
pleasant place for them to carry on their work. 


Warehouse 
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Main Street Gets Back Its Voice in a Day 


Wires Stilled by Fire in Colorado Town at Midnight Hum Again in a Few Hours 
under the Experienced Hands of Installation Men 


With lightning speed the fire demon consumed the 


ery of a fire and started a series of acts of garage, swept over the Dry Goods Emporium and the 


IK: sound of a child's cough led to early discov- 


service by Bell System people that were not 


only instrumental in saving the 
town from destruction but also re- 
stored its electrical speech in less 
than twenty-four hours. 

Late home-goers in Denver in 
the early morning hours of Novem- 
ber 30 wondered at a crimson glow 
which spasmodically lit up the 
darkened sky. “That must be in 
the direction of Louisville,” some 
of them conjectured and let it go 
at that. 

They were right. But they did 
not know that the little mining 
town situated about twenty miles 
northwest of Denver, so snugly hid- 
den among friendly Colorado moun- 
tains, was fighting for its life. 


Installation men who reached the scene 
of the fire before dawn of November 30. 
By evening of the same day they had 
set up a switchboard in new quarters. 
Wires were buzzing as though the 
midnight alarm had been but a frighten- 
ing nightmare 
Left to right: J. A. Roberts, R. H. 
Bunte, L. W. Johnson, M. C. Hensley 
and H. W. Amoss 


bank. Its hot breath reached the Mountain States 


Telephone Company’s office where 
Mrs. Curtan had been at work. 
Turning the side walls into charred 
ruins, it finally reached the equip- 
ment. Wires that a few minutes 
before had been alive with 
messages hung lifeless. But the 
prompt call had brought help that 
checked the ravages on the town at 
that point. 

Hardly had the dying embers 
cooled before Western Electric and 
Telephone men were rushing over 
from Denver to start emergency 
work of restoration. When the 
first faint streak of pink illumined 
the sky, Plant Superintendent 
Young of the Telephone Company 


Great tongues of flame were shooting up from the 
wooden buildings that lined either side of its Main 
Street. They painted the sky for miles around. 
Miners and their families, who made up the greater 
part of the town’s 400 population, rushed from their 
homes to lend what assistance they could. 

Fire apparatus from two adjacent towns was 


had arranged for new quarters, Manager Argabrite 
of the Denver Branch House had a new No. 105 sec- 
tion on its way, and Supervisor of Installation M. C. 
Hensley with Messrs. Bunte, Johnson, Amoss and 
Supervising Foreman J. A. Roberts of Division 9 
Installation were hard at work. Emergency installa- 
tion began immediately. Under the personal super- 


battling to check the roaring destruction. They 


had been summoned by Mrs. Catherine D. 
Curtan, night operator at Louisville’s tele- 
Her children slept in the build- 
ing. And in the garage nearby the fire had 
started and was gaining headway, unknown to 
The smoke sifted into the bedroom 
It made them cough. 
She hurried to attend them. A glance through 
Quickly she 
gave the alarm to the towns and then re- 


phone office. 
anyone. 
where the children slept. 
the window showed her the fire. 


turned to rescue the little sleepers. 


What remained of Louisville’s Central office after flames had lapped 
their way through the side walls and silenced the once busy 
switchboard 


let up. 
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From the charred skeleton of the tiny telephone 

building, untouched by the fire swung the cele- 

brated Blue Bell—as if to reassure the desolate 
town that soon its speech would be restored 


vision of Division Superintendent L. W. Sykes 
and Superintendent Young the work pro- 
gressed as if by magic. 
of November 30 the men kept at it without 
By evening of the same day Louis- 
ville again had complete telephone service. 
Its wires were humming. 

Ranchmen in the 


All through the day 


(Continued on page 48) 


Frank L. Wise Now One of Longest Service Men 


Becomes a Member of Hawthorne's "Forty-five Year Service Club” 


HEN Frank L. 
Wise passed his 
45th telephone 
milestone last month he 
became the sixth Haw- 
thorne veteran with more 
than 45 years of continu- 
ous service in the Western 
Electric Company and the 
companies that were 
merged with it during its 
early history. The others 
are Fred Loehr, George 
Perlewitzz W. Miller, T. 
DeRusha, and L. J. Simon. 
This service sextette 
has a total of 277 years of 
telephone service, or an 
average of slightly more 
than 46 years each. 
On this anniversary of 
Mr. Wise's employment, 
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F. L. Wise, the latest addition to Hawthorne’s 45-year ser- 
vice group, discusses a few details of P. B. X. wiring with 
the other members. Left to right:—G. E. Perlewitz, who has 
the greatest amount of strictly Western Electric Service of 
anyone now in active service; W. Miller, T. De Rusha, L. J. 
Simon, F. L. Wise, and F. W. Loehr, who leads the Com- 
pany’s service people in Bell System service 


the Kinzie Street shops, 
where the Company was 
just getting started in the 
manufacture of telephone 
apparatus. He did lathe 
work on parts for switch- 
boards, telephone instru- 
ments, etc., until 1883, 
when he was transferred 
to switchboard wiring, in 
which he has been en- 
gaged ever since. 

George E. Perlewitz is 
second in Bell System 
service and first in strictly 
Western Electric service. 
He secured employment 
with the “Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Com- 
pany” at the Kinzie Street 
shops in 1878. The Com- 
pany, which then employed 


120 men, specialized on telegraph instruments, medical 
batteries, annunciators, etc. In 1884 Mr. Perlewitz 
moved to the new Clinton Street factory, where he 
became foreman of the telephone power-board erect- 
ing department. The first board the Company made 
for Japan was turned out under his supervision. His 
department also made and installed the power ap- 
paratus board in the Mechanical Arts Building and 
the incandescent lighting board in the Electric Build- 
ing at the Chicago World's 


December 10th, the Hawthorne Works Manager's 
staff held a dinner, at which Mr. Wise was presented 
with his 45-year service pin and welcomed by the 
other five members of our longest-service group. 
Fred W. Loehr is the senior member of the group 
in length of Bell System service. He has credit for 
nearly 48 years, which includes two years in the 
Western Union shops at New York before our Com- 
pany took them over in 1879. Three years later, in 


1882, Mr. Loehr moved to Chicago to take up work in (Continued on page 48) 
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Group of Western Electric Foremen at the old Clinton St. shops, taken March 15, 1904. F. L. Wise is the fourth man 
from the right in the second row from the front 
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TRIPOD cannot stand on one or two legs. Three 
legs are required. Just so with a well balanced 


The Tripod of Thrift 
By W. A. Schnedler 


one thrift plan. 


thrift program, the three legs of which should 


be Life Insurance, The Ready 
Money Plan and the A. T. & 
T. Stock Plan. 

The following are the 
functions of each plan. 

Life Insurance—Creates 
an estate for your de- 
pendents immediately. Turns 
uncertainties into certain- 
ties. Insures your family a 
home instead of a mortgage. 
Gives your children a chance 
to finish their education. Re- 
lieves your mind of worries 
about your dependents. 

Employees’ Ready Money 
Plan—Provides a convenient 
and automatic plan for pay- 
ing the following heavy ex- 
penses by the week or 
month: 

Taxes, Life Insurance 
Premiums, Interest on Mort- 
gage, Fuel, Repairs on Home, 
Christmas Presents, Vaca- 
tions. 

Provides an emergency 
fund for sickness, operations, 
and dental work. Protects 
A. T. & T. Stock Plan. Pro- 
tects life insurance policy 
(No need for borrowing on 
policy). 

Employees’ A. T. & T. 
Stock Plan—An ideal sav- 
ing plan. Provides a fund for 
buying a home. Provides 
funds for your retirement 
period. Provides collateral 
for a loan. 

Life insurance and the 
A. T. & T. Stock Plan are 
really deferred spending 
plans which will enable you 
or your dependents to spend 


more later, whereas the Ready Money Plan is merely 
a convenient method for meeting our present larger 


obligations. 


The Ready Money Plan ties in with the Life Insur- 
ance and the A. T. & T. Stock Plan by providing a 
convenient method for paying life insurance premiums 
and eliminates the necessity of cancelling stock sub- 
scriptions or selling stock which is owned. 

If you do not live long enough to accumulate a suf- 
ficient estate for the protection of your dependents 
through the Stock Plan, then your Life Insurance will 


come to the rescue. 


ADVANTAGES OF U. S. GOVERNMENT 
INSURANCE 


1. Premiums are less than those quoted by com- 
mercial companies. 


2. More insurance protection may be obtained 
for a given premium. 


3. Premiums include disability benefits of $5.75 
per $1,000 of insurance. Commercial com- 
panies charge extra for this feature. 


4. No age limit as to when disability may occur. 
Commercial companies usually limit their 
disability provision to age sixty. 


5. Premiums may be paid in monthly install- 
ments with only a slight increase in the total 
amount paid. Commercial companies require 
at least quarterly premiums and most of them 
add 6% to the annual premiums and divide 
by four to obtain the quarterly premium. 
This is equivalent to 16-2/3% interest on de- 
ferred payments. 


6. Premiums do not cover any “loading” to take 
care of operating expenses. All of the ex- 
penses in connection with Government Insur- 
ance is paid by the U. S. Government. Every 
cent paid in premiums plus 314% interest 
earned on these premiums will be returned 
to policyholders in the form of dividends or 
claims. 


Regarding U. S. Government Insurance the 
New York Life Insurance Company says: 


“It is the world’s safest insurance. No private 
company could offer the same policy at such 
rates. Those who are entitled to it should have 
it. . . It cannot be that the veterans will let 
this final opportunity pass, except that they do 
not know about it, or that they fail to appreciate 
the good fortune right at hand.” 


Veterans—are you missing something? Are 
you one of those soldiers who has allowed his 
government insurance to lapse? The period for 
reinstating and conversion has been extended to 
July 2, 1927. You still have six months, there- 
fore, in which to renew or convert your 
insurance. 


Throughout our Company are men who have 
familiarized themselves with this insurance and 
who are supplied with the necessary blanks. 

If you are interested speak to your super- 


visor. He will be glad to tell you the right man 
to see. 


This is why the Company is sponsoring more than 


COST OF CONVERTING 
WAR TIME INSURANCE 


F you have allowed your 

yearly Renewable Term 
(War Time) insurance to 
lapse, it will be necessary to 
reinstate the old policy be- 
fore it can be converted. 

By filing with the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau Form 742, 
by passing a medical exam- 
ination and by paying one 
month’s premium at the rate 
for your age at the time in- 
surance lapsed, your old 
policy will be reinstated. 

By filing with the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau Form 739 
and by paying one month’s 
premium on the new policy 
at the rate for your present 
age, your old policy will be 
converted to U. S. Govern- 
ment Insurance. 

Following are the monthly 
rates for $1,000 insurance on 
the new and old policies for 
various ages: 


A B C 

U. S. Gov't 

War Time Ordinary 

Age Insurance Life Policy 
24 $.66 $1.26 
25 .66 1.29 
26 .67 1.32 
27 67 1.35 
28 .68 1.39 
29 .69 1.43 
30 .69 1.47 
31 70 1.51 
32 71 1.55 
33 72 1.60 
34 .73 1.65 
35 74 1.70 
36 75 1.76 
37 .76 1.81 
38 77 1.88 
39 79 1.94 
40 81 2.01 


To determine your total premium for the first year, 
find your age in Column A when your old insurance 


lapsed. To the figure in Column B opposite this age, 


$1.65 or $2.32. 


add the figure in Column C opposite your present age. 

For example, if you allowed your insurance to lapse 
when you were 26 years of age and if you are now 34, 
then your conversion charges would be $.67 plus 
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In the recent contest of Hawthorne’s 
new Photographic Club, the picture to 
the left “A Study in Facial Expression”, 
won first award in the portrait class. 
It was entered by G. E. Higgins, of 
Dept. 6546-5. “Their Day’s Work Done”, 
the picture above, taken by Miss Jane 
Horne, of 6830-S, won first award in the 
animal class. In the still lifes “Ivy”, the 
picture to the right, by H. B. Tinker, of 
6546-4, won first honor 


This educated loud-speaker 
says, “Maria”, and “Ileana, 
Princess of Roumania” and 
“Nicolae”. If your eyesight 
is good enough you can see 
all three of the royal auto- 
graphs. The cone, which was 
slightly damaged in an ac- 
cident, was sent in for repairs 
by its owner, a prominent 
Chicago business man. And 
painting adds nothing to the 
quality of your speaker—in 
fact, it detracts, engineers tell 
us. The three Merchandise 
Branch girls examining the 
royal chirography are Miss 
G. Johnsen, Mrs. Velma 
Narkiewicz and Miss Ava 
Jones 
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Guess ”em first and look at the names afterward. Of this 

1903-1904 group of pin punishers, eight are still with the 

Company. Number 1 is W. F. Hosford (New York); 2, A. 

C. Tegmeyer; 3, C. M. Smith; 4, W. Jouris (New York); 

5, L. M. Wheeler; 6, H. G. Dean (New 

York); 7, J. P. Krivanek; 8, R. R. 
Woolway 


The young lady to the right is 
Miss Margaret Gray, grand- 
daughter of Elisha Gray, who, 
with Enos M. Barton, formed 
the firm of Gray & Barton, 
which later became the Western 
Electric Company. Miss Gray 
has just taken a position at 
Hawthorne where she has 
charge of the technical reference 
books in the Works Library. Her 
grandfather (in the circle) was 
the inventor of a printing tele- 
graph, the needle-type annunci- 
ator, the telautograph and nu- 
merous other electrical devices 


Bring on your 
injuries! This 
group of men 
from the Mer- 
chandise 
Branch quali- 
fied as first-aid 
instructors in 
Hawthorne’s 
new courses 
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basket an announcement stating that two seats 
for the Army & Navy football game awaited 
the receipt of his $30.00, no checks accepted. 


A NDY GRAY NABORS tossed into the waste- 


“Fifteen bock to see a lot of 
rah-rah boys play tag,” snorted 
Gray. “It’s a reflection on my in- 
telligence.” 

“Football is a man’s sport,” 
ventured Tom Rider who had re- 
trieved the cause of Nabor’s anger 
from the waste-basket and was 
edging toward the door. “Some 
of those babies are tough.” 

“Tough did you say?” inquired 
Gray sarcastically. "Why when 
I was in the woods lumbering, the 
birds I lived with would have used 
these sofa sheiks for dish-wash- 
ers.” 

“Andy’s right,” put in Ed. Bar- 
ron. “I belong to the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club and I am qualified to 
pass an opinion. There’s more skill 
in climbing a telephone pole than 
in circling the end for a touchdown 
and the bruiser who can be de- 
pended upon for 5 yards thru the 
line would starve to death in the 
scrimmage around the grub tent. 
As for you, Andy, tough as you 
are, I can do more things with a 
pair of climbers on a pole than 
you can do in your swivel chair.” 

The challenge was accepted and 
with Rider as referee Old Timer’s 
Pole Climbing Contest started. 
Each climbed a 60 ft. stick in the 
same time, but Nabors had the 
edge in descending, due to miss- 
ing his step at the 30 foot mark 
and completing the distance a la 
fireman. Andy removed the 
splinters and called it “no dice.” 
On the next ascent Barron scorn- 
ed to use a belt and the event 
was his. Then came some fancy 
stunts. Nabors got out on the 
cross arm and hung for 40 sec- 
onds by his hair while Barron in 


attempting the same stunt tilted the pole. 
were about even when Ed. took off his climbers and 
With a harmonica in 
his mouth playing “On the Banks of the Wabash,” 


refastened them upside down 


AY in, day 
out, for six 
days in the week, 
they insist on 
talking into my 
ear. Their voices 
are subdued and 
serious; soft and 
low and then 
again, not low, 
not soft but high pitched, strained 
and excited. The substance of their 
conversation seems convincing and 
important but at times, it becomes 
faintly indistinct, I think, for loss 
of words or for some unavoidable 
interruptions and then I, who am 
supposed to be nothing but some 
mechanical automatic creature, must 
strain my powers of hearing or even 
stretch my imagination to make some 
simple logic out of a mangled mess 
of unfamiliar, chewed off words. 
Then they falter again as if in doubt, 
helplessly floundering for some ex- 
pressive words with which to convey 
their meaning in a forceful manner. 
These are voices of Men—married 
men and single men; blonde men and 
dark men; tall men and short men— 
in fact All Kinds of Men. One and 
all, they are gambling for my time. 
I generally enjoy this state of affairs, 
yet, no Siren am I—for I am paid 
for it. Their attentions are really 
forced upon me and I, with smiles 
and other outward signs of willing- 
ness, must appear to consider their 
requests and attentions as mere mat- 
ter of course. Some do I please to- 
day, some tomorrow, but how can I 
please them all? I wish they would 
not rush me so! Two hands are not 
enough among so many men. In fre- 
quent moments of misery, the Urge 
within me is strong to throw up my 
hands in surrender and exclaim wild- 
ly “Detestable Creatures” but alas, 
of what avail—for although they do 
talk to me continually and at times 
pleasingly, any words of mine are un- 
heeded, even unheard. What I hear 
day after day, is nothing but just 
Voices Robbed of Men! 
I am the Dictaphone Operator! 
Daisy A. Cerveny, 
Los Angeles 
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was staged by Harold Carroll (no relation to Earl b but 
much better) who acted as the announcer and pro- 
gram manager. There were singing numbers, instru- 
mental selections, specialty dances, a recitation and å 


and juggling four pieces of precious Gordon glassware 
in his hands, Ed. climbed feet first to the top of the 
stick. Nabors gave up. 

“Barron wins by the length of his imagination,” 


ruled referee Rider and now if 
you birds will come down stairs 
Pll wager neither one of you can 
get ten feet off the ground witha 
step-ladder, and I’ll hold the lad- 
der.” 


MEMORABLE party was held 
in Detroit recently when 
the Detroit House was host to its 
former housemate, the Detroit 
Graybars, who had just previous- 
ly vacated its bed and board with 
the former organization. The fes- 
tivities were held in a section of 
the warehouse formerly occupied 
by the Graybars, a rough stage 
having been erected and the re- 
mainder of the floor space made 
ready for dancing which was to 
follow the program. 

At the close of business a lunch- 
eon was served and when all ap- 
petites had been satiated Manager 
D. H. Frick gave a short talk in 
which he outlined the rearrange- 
ment of the office, warehouse and 
shop. He also extended the best 
wishes of the Detroit House to 
the Graybar organization. A. R. 
Maynard, Manager of the Detroit 
Graybar House, responded voicing 
his gratefulness for the assistan e 
rendered in moving his organiza- 


cor dial relations which ex isted 
between the employees of the two 
companies. Three motion pictae 
of the Hawthorne Works 
then shown depicting some of the 
operations in the manufacture ¢ ft 
telephones. 

The next feature was the pres es 3 Sp 
entation of a program presu ming 
to be given in the broadcast: ing 
studio of station WEDH whi ich 
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novelty act of sword swinging. One of the feature 
songs of the evening was “Bye-bye Graybar” written 
especially for the entertainment by Mr. Carroll which 
was sung to the tune of “Bye-bye Blackbird”. The 
remainder of the evening was devoted to dancing. 


NE of the many interesting things about the 
Western Electric Company is pictures brought 
to light from time to time, taken in the old offices. 
The accompanying photograph, taken in 1907 at the 
old Polk Street Office, was found among the effects 
of the late W. J. Speer, who was for many years 
Stores Manager of the Chicago House and might be 
of interest to readers of the NEWS because many of 
the people in the picture are still serving the Com- 
pany in various capacities in different parts of the 
country. 


The gentleman in the center holding his straw hat 
under his arm is H. B. Gilmore, now Secretary of the 
Company, at 195 Broadway. The smiling youth, 
third from the left of him, is Earl Anderson, Re- 
turned Goods man at Chicago, and the handsome, 
curly haired chap to the right, hands in his pockets 
and displaying the fancy watch fob, is P. F. Fitz- 
patrick, head of the Stock Maintenance Department 
at Chicago. The dark haired gentleman at the ex- 
treme left, wearing glasses, is H. B. Petit, Invoice 
Supervisor of the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, and 
directly across the picture from Mr. Petit, at the ex- 
treme right, is Mr. Speer. 


We hardly know just how to tell you where to find 
G. A. Griffin. Let's go back to Mr. Gilmore— Mr. 
Griffin is in the very last row to your right from Mr. 
Gilmore; you can’t mistake him, since even at that 
early age his hair was—well rather sparse. He is 
now Stores Manager at 395 Hudson Street. From the 
left of the picture, the third young lady who is seated, 
the one wearing the very latest (at that time) crea- 
tion from Paris, is Miss Lillian Mohns, at present 
head of the Order Entering Department of the Gray- 
bar Electric at Chicago. If it weren’t for this like- 
ness, Miss Mohns would probably never admit she 
was ever so plump! 


For the next landmark, we’ll take the “iron hat” 
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one of the boys in the front row is holding. Third 
right of the “hat” is P. J. Schmidt, who is still at 
Chicago, and the lad second to the right and a little 
behind Mr. Schmidt (he seems to be wearing a Scotch 
plaid necktie) is Walter Binyon, who now is a mem- 
ber of the Distribution Engineers Staff. Also in the 
front row, the second from the extreme right of the 
picture, even at that date boasting a flowing mus- 
tache, is Al Wantz, Chicago’s Receiving Clerk. 

No doubt there are any number of people through- 
out the country who will remember more faces than 
we have, if so, Chicago would be interested in hearing 
from them. | 


EADERS of our magazine will be particularly interested 

in a new book which has just been brought out by Edmond 

E. Lincoln our Chief Statistician. The volume is called “Steps 

in Industry” (Macmillan) and is composed largely of articles 

which have appeared in the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS under 
the department "Everybody's Business”. 

In this book will be found a clear explanation of the princi- 
ples which govern our wealth-getting and wealth-spending 
activities. The author’s aim has been to popularize the princi- 
ples of economics for the benefit of the average man in in- 
dustry. His explanations are clear, vivid and expressed in 
easily understood terms. 

In his preface Mr. Lincoln makes acknowledgement of help- 
ful suggestions received from the author’s co-workers and 
particularly the cooperation of W. O. Scroggs a former mem- 
ber of the General Statistical Department who is now in the 
editorial department of the New York World. Mr. Scroggs 
assisted in the preparation of a number of the earlier chapters. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE CABLE 
EXTENDED TO ST. LOUIS 


(Continued from page 30) 


From Chicago the new cable runs in a south-westerly direc- 
tion across Illinois, through Joliet, La Salle, Ottawa, Princeton 
to Wyanet. Here it turns sharply to the south, passing 
through Peoria, Springfield and Gillespie, with a branch to 
Alton, to cross the Mississippi River into St. Louis. In general 
it is made up from 500 to 600 cover wires—16 and 19 gauge. 
When fully working it will provide more than 250 telephone 
circuits, and more than 500 telegraph circuits. 

For 51 miles of its route, where it passes through the 
larger cities, the cable is placed in underground conduit. For 
the other 293 miles it is installed on 12,000 poles. The wire 
in the cable totals 169,000 miles. Its total weight is 14,500,000 
pounds. In the neighborhood of 1,300,000 wire splices join 


the 3,600 separate lengths in which the cable was placed. 


This picture, found in the effects of the late W. J. Speer, was taken at the old Polk Street Office in 1907. How many of 
the old timers do you remember? If none of the faces are familiar you will find some of them identified in the story above 


Pictorial Sparks from Around the Circuit 


This is Mrs. William Fritz, our Los Angeles Ware- 

house Foreman's wife, and her sister-in-law cross- 

ing a swinging bridge. How long ago was this 
picture taken? 


This twilight photograph was taken by Harry 
Eiseman, Inspector in the Repair Shop of the 
New York House 


A class of salesmen are here being instructed 
in Power Apparatus Laboratory at the 
Chicago Graybar House 


PYF AM a. o 


I A dinner was given to H. P. Treat, 

= Manager of the San Francisco 

#" House in honor of his completion 

mY of twenty years of service with 

our Company. Mr. Treat is seated 

second from the left in the 
back row 
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DECEMBER'S 
LONG SERVICE HONORS 


W. C. Blackburn 
A. J. Neal Graybar-Cleveland 
Hawthorne Mfg. 25 Years 
30 Years 


Hawthorne Mfg. 
45 Years 


. William Yoreck 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


D. B. Johnston 
Chicago House 
25 Years 


F. H. Swayze 
Graybar-General 
25 Years 
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Twenty Years 


P. H. Petterson B. M. Cohan Earl Anderson 
Hawthorne Mfg. Installation Div. 6 Chicago House 


H. T. Osborne Walter Machewiez H. A. Case 
Hawthorne Mdse. Hawthorne Mfg. Graybar 
San Francisco 


Charles Kuhrt, Hawthorne Manufacturing.Dec. 5 Joe P. Edsall, St. Louis Graybar........ Dec 
Fifteen Years 

Lyle E. Reynolds, Hawthorne Instal...... Dec. 1 Mary Pavlik, Hawthorne Mfg............. Dec 
James P. Anderson, Denver Graybar..... ae Otto Stegmaier, 195 Broadway—Instal... i 
Percy Brice, Los Angeles Distr.......... ar A Robert Evans, Hawthorne Mfg........... : 
George D. Fenton, Installation 8......... os ' Henry W. Kistner, Cincinnati Distr...... a 
George W. Halliday, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 4 Earle C. Scott, Los Angeles Distr........ ri 

C.S Reynolds, Installation: 104 ise sens ag 

Ten Years 

J. G. Kruczkowski, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... Oct. 24 C. G. Zobrér, Hawthorne Møigusssssø+sss» Dec. 
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H. S. Parker, New York Distributing.... * 24 W. C. Latzke, Hawthorne Mfg........... y 
C. F. Vondracek, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... "" 24 E. F. Meyer, Hawthorne Mfg............ ' 
James O. Bailey, Hnwthorne Mfg. ...... * 25 F. E. Parzatka, Hawthorne Mfg.......... na 
Anna E. Henning, Hawthorne Mfg. .... " 25 Sophie Soukup, Hawthorne Mfg.......... a 
F. Kristufek, Hawthorne Mig. 243 ost; mae): Rose Divis, Hawthorne Mfg.............. i 
Antoinette M. Liska, Hawthorne Mfg. ... " 25 Gertrude Francell, Hawthorne Mfg....... R 
P. J Reiff, Hawthorne Mfg: ssiri csssass “25 M. A. Nowaczyk, Hawthorne Mfg........ på 
H. F. Sennett, Hawthorne Mfg. er James Elea, Hawthorne Mfg............. “4 
J. Skultety, Hawthorne Mfg. .... det Cee Agnes C. Englehorn, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 
L: H- Seheck; Hawthorne. Mfg: o62.442.2505 * 26 Carl F. Nelson, Hawthorne Mfg.......... iia 
Mildred Bartizal, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... ne | Glenn M. Ottzen, Hawthorne Merchandise “ 
F: D. Merritt, Hawthorne Mig: a astsmis oe OF. Catherine E. Ward, Philadelphia, Graybar ‘“ 
E. E. Schubert, Hawthorne Mfg. sv OG Rose Zeman, Hawthorne Mfg............. = 
J, Ziska, Hawthorne Mig. ioraa teoer aai ~ OF Lottie Andrzewska, Hawthorne Mfg..... s 
Sadie E. Horn, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ 20 Kazimer J. Deveika, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 
Edwin Heyl, Philadelphia Distributing.. * 30 Joseph Frear, Hawthorne Mfg........... sg 
Andrew Radtke, Hawthorne Mfg........ " 30 Adolph D. Kappmeyer, Hawthorne Mfg... “ 
L. Smith, Hawthorne Merchandise sed DD Alice Lundquist, San Francisco Distr..... ** 
Albert Summers, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... ‘ 30 Louis F. Schriefer, Hawthorne Mfg....... SE 
George F. Summers, Hawthorne Mfg. .... " 30 Peter Schultz, Hawthorne Mfg............ på 
Tessie Swierenga, Hawthorne Mfg....... " 30 AAS OE, Installation: Losssersaessrasune “ 
Joseph V. Vidovich, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 30 Charles L. Bullerman, Hawthorne Mfg.... " 
Arthur C. Zartmann, Hawthorne Mfg. ... " 30 William R. Hendricks, Installation 11.. * 
Otto J. Baumgartner, Hawthorne Mfg... “ 31 Herman E. Holmes, Hawthorne Mfg...... j 
Sidney G. Ferrell, Hawthorne Mfg....... " 31 Lottie M. Jarka, Hawthorne Mfg......... Må 
George. T. Krier. Hawthorne MI. sorg “o Bl Nicholas P. Minor, Installation 10....... i 
John C. O'Donnell, Hawthorne Mfg. .... " 81 Harold A. Nelson, Hawthorne Mfg....... de 
E. K. Grommet, Installation 8........... Dec. 4 Louis J. Pelikan, Hawthorne Mfg........ ie 
Hjalmar FE. Larson, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 4 Alma Wuschkan, Gen. Dept., Graybar.. * 
G. P. Mosinski, Hawthorne Mfg.......... * 4 Theodore E. Dode, Hawthorne Mfg....... Er 
A. E. Santschi, Hawthorne Mfg.s:sasoviri “ 4 Edward A. Gralak, Hawthorne Mfg....... åå 
Joseph Skrdlant, Installation 6.......... PR Abraham J. Cioffi, Installation 1........ De 
Roy A. Waltz, Cleveland. Distr.i.seessuda ell Walter F. Lange, Hawthorne Mfg........ og 


Ludwig Rixecker 
Hawthorne Mfg. New York House 
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H. G Quigley 
Broadway 


J. A. Reiners 


Henry A. Rosell, Philadelphia Distr... . Dec. 21 


Cora R. Smith, Hawthorne Instal........Dec 21 
Frances Maixner, Hawthorne Mfg........ 2 
William J. Solawetz, Hawthorne Instal... 
Emil J. Urbane, Hawthorne Mfg......... 
Alfred C. McKittrick, Hawthorne Mfg... 


J. Mullins, Installation 1... asss. sesar i Dec. 
M. H. Becker, Hawthorne Mfg......... på 
Hulda M. Edstrom, Hawthorns Instal.. * 
Nicola Lasala, Hawthorne Mfg.......... “ 
Emmett E. McLeod, Jr., Installation 1.. " 
Ernest J. Williams, San Francisco Distr... " 
Theresa A. M. Adensam, Hao mig Å 
Hermann Broer, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 
Frank E. Newman, Hawthorne Mfg....... “ 
William J. Beattie, Installation 3........ " 
A. Poppa, Hawthorne Mfg...........-: oe 
Dealia T. Pretzer, Hawthorne Mie ek 
Harold G. Roberts, Installation 5........- 3 


Jack DeMartin, Installation 1........ ” 
John R. Landstrom, Hawthorne Mfg..... 


Eugene T. League, Hawthorne Mfg. s: 
Peter A. Pederson, Hawthorne Cont. ' Sales Å 
A. L. Bloomquist, Installation 5......... ” 19 
H. R. Clark, Boston Distributing. ..... avenue 
J. Kallal, Hawthorne Mfg... St. oem as Ga | 
Luigi Noce, Hawthorne Mfg............:++ i 
August J. Donash, Hawthorne Mfg....... å 
W. S. Garlinger, Installation 1......... 24 
Sisto Zaccari, Hawthorne Mfg.........-. wa 
Helen McMahon, Hawthorne Serenade 3 
Adelman, Installation 1......... ween ER 


Hilmar Mathisen, Hawthorne Mfg........- 
Robert M. Neely, Philadelphia DIE ones 
Hazel Walton, jawthorne MiB. oee onas bois al 
John Zeilstra, Hawthorne Mfg..........58 | | 

Richard J. Collins, Hawthorne Mfg.. ++ EE 
Samuel H. Dearing, Hawthorne Mfg.....- " 
Edward Domurat, Hawthorne Mfg........_ is 
Sylvester H. Jakubowski, Hawthorne Mfg. ` 

Joseph F. Tomsa, Hawthorne Mig.. ossa s 
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FRANK L. WISE NOW ONE OF THE LONGEST 
SERVICE MEN 
(Continued from page 34) 


Fair in 1893. He is still actively engaged in the telephone 
game in the Hawthorne Jobbing Department. 

William Miller, the third in service years, started with the 
Company on March 38, 1880, in the Receiving Department of 
the Kinzie Street shops, three years before the Clinton Street 
factory was built. He has specialized in this work during his 
entire Western Electric career. 

Thomas De Rusha, fourth in point of service, was an expert 
screw-machine operator with the Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company when Supt. Lewis, of the old Kinzie Street shops, 
who was in need of good men, hired him for our Company. 
He spent just six weeks as an operator, after which he was 
made contracting foreman. Eighteen years later, when the 
contracting system was abolished, he entered the toolroom, 
where he is still employed. 

Mr. Simon, who preceded Mr. Wise into the 45 year group 
by approximately three months, started with the Company at 
the old Kinzie Street Shops. After a number of years of 
varied shop experience he became foreman of the partial 
assembly department. He also served in an executive capacity 
in several other organizations. He is now in the Operating 
Branch Safety Supervisor's organization. 

Mr. Wise, the newest member of the group, has been a 
guardian of Western Electric quality for almost half a century, 
He started in the telephone industry with the Gilliland Electric 
Company at Indianapolis, Indiana, and joined the Western 
Electric when the Gilliland factory was taken over by our 
Company. One of his laughable recollections of the Indian- 
apolis shop is a memory picture of the headgear worn by the 
janitor and manager of the concern. The janitor was an 
aggressively vain, wiry little man, who refused to allow any- 
one to outshine him in any particular. As a proof that he was 
as good as any man who ever walked he made it a point to 
come to work in a silk hat as exactly as stiff, shiny and prim 
as the silk “topper” of the manager. 

Mr. Wise’s first task in the telephone industry was 
assembling magnetos, which were then used in all subscriber 
sets to generate the current that signalled the exchange. He 
was next introduced to his first switchboards, devices that seem 
very crude indeed in comparison with a modern board. He 
worked on peg-type boards of Gilliland design until that com- 
pany’s business was taken over by the Western Electric Manu- 
facturing Company in 1883, after which the Western Electric 
cord-type boards superseded the peg-type. 

Mr. Wise moved to Chicago on December 17, 1883, and took 
up work at the old Clinton Street shops of our Company, 
where he played a prominent part in the employee organiza- 
tions. For a number of years he was secretary of the Western 
Electric Benevolent Association, an organization that per- 
formed the functions of the Hawthorne Club in the way of 
providing recreation, but whose primary purpose was to pay 
sick benefits to its members. This was previous to the organ- 
ization of the Company’s Benefit Plan. 

Because of his experience in magneto assembly, Mr. Wise 
entered the subscriber’s set assembly organization, where he 
worked until 1885. He then entered switchboard assembly 
work, his duties including inspecting the boards as he 
assembled them. Two years later he transferred to the sub- 
scriber's set inspection department and a few years later be- 
came foreman of the subscriber’s set department. During the 
next four years he also had charge of condenser inspecting and 
of the packing department that handled subsets, dynamos, arc 
lamps and power boards. He transferred to Hawthorne in that 
capacity in 1909. His next change was to the Engineering 
Inspection organization as an inspection engineer, and follow- 
ing this he entered the Check Inspection Department in 1923. 
Two years ago he entered warehouse inspection work, his 
present posi tion. 


M_AIN STREET KEEPS ITS VOICE 
(Continued from page 33) 


outlying districts who had attempted to use their telephones 
early in the day and had later learned of the catastrophe, 
marvelled at the speed of the telephone people who restored 
service in less than twenty-four hours. 

The Denver Post, reporting the fire that day, was also im- 
pressed by the difficulties facing the men. Speaking of this 
It said, “Telephone company officials of Denver were on the 
scene early with a crew of workmen engaged in repairing its 
lines. A temporary long distance exchange was in operation 
in the Hennimg mortuary while another building was being 
equipped to handle local service, which probably will not be 
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in operation until Wednesday”. Wednesday would have been 
the day after the fire. The equipment referred to was in 
operation at 10.30 P. M. Tuesday, the same day. 

Towns people who gazed at the old blackened exchange noted 
that the fire had failed to destroy one thing. The familiar 
emblem of the Bell System, promising “Universal Service” 
still clung to what remained of the front wall of the tiny 
building . 

More than ever they realized that the sign meant what it 
said—service, service even under the most devastating cir- 
cumstances. 

Describing Mrs. Curtan’s work, the Post account stated, 
“The outstanding heroine of the fire was Mrs. Catherine D. 
Curtan, night operator at the elephone exchange and mother 
of four children. Mrs. Curtan with her children lived in the 
building where the exchange was located. Smoke from the 
fire in the adjoining garage made its way into the bedroom 
occupied by two of the children. It was their coughing in their 
sleep which attracted the attention of the mother. Hurrying 
to attend them, she glanced out of a window and saw the fire. 
She ran back to her switchboard and summoned the fire depart- 
ments of Boulder and Lafayette and then went to the rescue 
of her children. By this time the telephone exchange building 
was in flames. Wrapping herself in a blanket, she put other 
blankets around the two youngest of her children and carried 
them to safety. A few minutes later the roof of the building 
collapsed.” 


SAFETY CODE 
(Continued from page 14) 


Sales Department it is expected to reduce the already decreas- 
ing number of accidents. The number of lost time accidents 
during the first nine months of 1926 is almost 50% less than 
the number for the same period of 1925. The Code will tend 
to decrease this number still further. 

Not content to see that the Distributing Houses become 
accident-proof, the Safety Codes goes afield and gives tips for 
accident-free homes realizing that of the 85,000 persons in 
the United States killed in accidents last year 50% of them 
occurred in the homes or in public places other than the streets. 

Space is also given to causes and preventions of accidents 
in practically any type of building and includes such things 
as the proper handling of doors, ventilation and the right use 
of stairways, landings, and elevators. A timely discussion 
of Carbon Monoxide gas which is especially dangerous in the 
winter months, and a chapter called “Cold Facts” are im- 
portant features of the book. 

All of the pictures but two were taken at the New York 
Distributing House by Lewis Hines, one of the foremost in- 
dustrial photographers whose work is familiar to NEWS readers 
through the full-page pictures of the Makers of the Nation’s 
Telephones that are used from time to time. 


AST week a party of rural-looking gentlemen were observed 
standing in the center of the salesroom, visibly be- 
wildered by what was going on about them. Rollo Kearsley, 
thinking they might be politicians, approached. "Anything I 
can do, gentlemen?” he inquired. 

“What’s corn?” inquired the one with the felt boots. 

“Ts it a conundrum?” asked Rollo. 

“No. What is corn today?” 

“You affect me much, gentlemen. Prior to 1919 corn was 
America’s greatest gift to humanity, but today it is used, I 
believe, chiefly as chicken food.” 

“I mean, what the price is?” persisted the mysterious visitor. 

“Just wait, I'll ask Bill Weiss—he establishes our prices, 
you see. No, Bill says, we haven’t any price on corn, but we 
have a special on nail-it knobs.” 

“But isn’t this the Board of Trade?” broke in one of the 
other strangers. 

“Gracious, no!” said Rollo. ‘What made you think that?” 

“Well, you see, we just came in from Oak Park this morn- 
ing to see the Board of Trade. I guess we got mixed up in 
our directions and hearing all the noise and shouting up here 
we thought this was the place. It didn’t seem just like I had 
imagined it, but with all the people running around crazy-like 
and the shouting, Ezra was sure this was it.” 

“I suppose,” reflected Rollo, after the strangers had de- 
parted, “if John Gleason had been talking long distance, or 
John Lawton short distance they would have picked this place 
for the stock yards.” 


CANDAL Falls from Grace As Women Edit Omaha 
Bee—Headline. Which naturally causes us with fem- 
inine curiosity to inquire who Grace is.—Pundit. 


From an Old Elevator to a New Department 
(Continued from page 18) 


EING located on tidewater necessitated the building of a 
substantial wharf about % of a mile in length. To reclaim 
the area below the water level, very large quantities of filling 
material had to be brought in by barges. Literally, thousands 
of wooden piles were towed to the site and over 100 barges of 
sand and gravel were used for concrete construction. It kept 
three or four tugs in service all of the time to properly handle 
the water transportation services. 

The ground above water is composed of sand and cinders 
from 3 to 4 feet thick. Then comes a layer from 10 to 15 
feet thick of soft mud and below them, from 30 to 40 feet of 
sand and gravel on top of rock. 

The loads on our building columns run from 200 to 350 
tons each, and piles are necessary to transmit the weight down 
to the sand and gravel. Each pile is good for 15 to 20 tons 
load and about 37,000 of them have been used. 

The construction of sidewalks, roadways and railroad track- 
age on top of the relatively thin crust of sand and cinders 
has caused us much concern. We have been told of a locomo- 
tive being left over night on a new track adjoining our 
property, and sinking down through the crust into the mud 
underneath by the next morning, requiring the services of a 
wrecking crane to extricate it. 

We know that our Chief Inspector of Plant broke through a 
thin part of the crust down near the water’s edge and went 


into the mud up to his waist. 
We have built temporary wooden sidewalks laid on top of 


cinder filling. 

The roadways and railroad trackage will have thick layers 
of cinders under them and additional cinders will be hauled 
in as settlement occurs. With so much mud beneath the 
property, such settlement will be sure to happen and we must 
wait four or five years probably before laying hard surface 
sidewalks and roadways. 

There was no public water nor sewer service within 1% 
miles of the property and these have had to be installed by the 


Town of Kearny. 


Sie NEAREST gas main was 1% miles distant and 
the gas company did not feel warranted in spending 


$100,000 or so to run a pipe to our buildings. We have, 
therefore, been forced to provide a gas making plant just as 
was the case at Hawthorne. 

In addition to handling the construction of new buildings 

and equipment, the Plant organization is responsible for 
making such inspections and issuing such recommendations as 
may in its judgment be necessary; to insure the proper 
maintenance of buildings and equipment; to minimize the fire 
hazard; to protect fellow employees from injury and fire; to 
comply with insurance requirements and local, state and federal 
laws. 
This last mentioned duty makes it necessary for us to have 
on file the building laws of the locations in which space is 
occupied and the special laws affecting our operation, whether 
municipal, state or federal. 

The activities of the Department are for the most part 
concerned with the manufacturing organization but it has very 
close relations with the branch house managers in the 49 
different cities throughout the United States. 


General information bulletins have been prepared by us - 


which cover among other items— 
1. Things to consider in selecting new sites and renting of 


buildings. 

2. Desirable types of equipment to minimize the fire hazard. 

All branch houses are visited by our inspectors at least 
twice a year and inspection reports are issued to the managers. 
These reports cover the physical condition of the buildings and 
their equipment, general housekeeping in so far as it affects 
fire hazard, and outside exposures to fire, with such recom- 
mendations as are considered necessary or desirable. 

With branch houses in very many different cities, the effect 
of a fire loss in one location upon service to our customers is 
minimized through the ability to call upon other houses for 
supplies. The amount of their fire protection equipment 
depends, therefore, upon the savings to be effected in insurance 


premiums. 


E ARE always willing and practically always ready to 
send an inspector to any location to assist a branch 
house manager in any way possible. Such calls may concern 
the selection of a site or consultation with the owner of a 
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piece of land and his architect regarding the details of design 
of a proposed new building. It may cover a survey of an 
existing building to determine what additions or changes or 
tl should be made to more fully serve our Company's 
needs. 

These relations with the branch houses have been in 
existence ever since the first of such houses was started— 
about the same time that this Department was created, that 
is, 21 years ago. 

Before the sale of our foreign business to the International 

Telephone and Telegraph Company, another branch of our 
activities concerned foreign houses. 
gested layouts for the ultimate development of existing prop- 
erty as well as for new sites. We passed upon layouts prepared 
by them. This service was necessarily of a rather general 
character because each location had to be guided by local laws 
and we were not always fully aware of local conditions. We 
did help them, however, to secure economical arrangements of 
buildings and gave them the benefit of our experience in locat- 
ing stairways, elevator shafts, etc., and in obtaining good lay- 
outs for manufacturing departments. Foreign houses which 
we have assisted in this manner include—London with its three 
locations at North Woolwich, Southgate and Wemblys; Ant- 
werp; Paris with one location in the city near Napoleon’s tomb 
and the other at Boulogne-sur-Seine, also— 
_ Tokyo which asked our advice on a building program cover- 
ing the tearing down of all of its old buildings and erectin 
new ones in their place. This work is now in progress and wi 
continue for about two years. When completed, Tokyo will 
have a modern and highly efficient industrial works. 


ONTREAL, Canada, where in 1910 we not only made 

layouts for a new site but prepared the construction 
drawings and assisted in supervising the erection of the 
Shearer Street plant which covers almost an entire city block 
with buildings 7 and 8 stories high. 

Visits by representatives of foreign houses to Hawthorne 
have assisted in demonstrating the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments recommended by us and Kearny is already just as much 
of a show place as Hawthorne has been. 

While the name of the organization emphasizes the word 
“Engineer”, which title is usually associated with slide rules 
and abstruse calculations, there are many diversified lines of 
work to be done not the least important of which is taken 
care of by a band of loyal workers in the office service end. 

The most important asset of any business man is character. 
It is the foundation of success in every line of endeavor and 
foundations are the most important part of everything, in- 
cluding buildings. You have read herein something of the 
nature of the foundations which have been used at Kearny but 
you cannot see them after the work is done. You can, however, 
see the completed structure and our aim is to combine ade- 
quate strength with pleasing outlines. The day of the box-like 
factory building has passed and simple lines of ornamentation 
are recognized as having value in building up an esprit de 
onl n the workers. The added cost is small and pays good 

ividends. 


O ONE would recognize in the Hawthorne of today, the 

windswept prairie of 1903. Where formerly sage bush 
and weeds grew, now we have fine trees, shrubs and beauti 
green grass. And, by the way, Hawthorne's grass is famous 
for miles around. Many will say that they have seen grass 
seed spring up there over night. While that is an exaggera- 
tion, Hawthorne has had remarkable success in growing grass, 
thanks to the painstaking care and study of one of us who 
learned the secret and made a record of it. 

Three years ago Kearny was a dismal sight and so it re- 
mained for nearly a year. But changes have taken place and 
the newest development in an industrial works has emerged 
from its chrysalis. 

In a few years time we expect it to rival Hawthorne's reputa- 
tion of being the finest manufacturing plant in America. 

Kearny will not stand still. Growing pains are already being 
felt and the noise of the pile driver is once more with us. Soon 
we shall hear again the rat-tat-tat of the riveting gangs as 
the recently authorized additional buildings take shape. Ap- 
proximately 300,000 sq. ft. of additional space is in the making 
and the new buildings will be a worthy addition to what is 
already the most talked of industrial works near New York 


City. 


We used to prepare sug- _ 
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WHERE ARE THE LADIES OF YESTERYEAR? 


——— 
—— 


N Life there is now appear- 
I ing a series of drawings 
by R. V. Culter called 
“The Gay Nineties.” With 
ruthless memory the artist 
exposes manners and customs 
of that pug-dog and anti- 
macassar age. One of the 
latest drawings to appear 
showed a lady of the time, 
complete with muff and 
Parker House roll hat perched 
on the top of her head, mak- 
ing her timid way accom- 
panied by a messenger boy. 
The caption pointed out that 
"perfect ladies of the wary 
nineties never walked the pub- 
lic streets without male escort, 
and when no other gallant 
was available” hired a mes- 
senger boy to protect them 
against Heaven knows what. 
Can you imagine the aston- 
ished joy in Western Union 
financial circles if such a 
change in attitude should take 
place today? 


Girls of today are as independent as those in the 
days of the “rat” were dependent. Now and then 
there arises one among us who views with alarm the 
present status of women; who declares, wild-eyed, 
that as woman has gained in independence she has 
lost in femininity. 

To refute this, it is necessary only to observe the 
fact there are more homes owned today than ever 
before. You can’t make much of a home without a 
woman to head it. There is, so far as we are able to 
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career? Do you think that a girl who has been keep- 


worked is not equipped to look after a household bu |- 
get? Do you think that a girl who has made things 
one of our shops would scream and faint at the idea 


As -—*\ ascertain, no loss of charm. 
yy Women have merely stopped 
being silly. 

We lunched not long ago 
with a thoroughly modern 
woman. After a few years at 
college, she went into busi- 
ness. Her career was started 
as an information clerk in a 
very large corporation. 
Through painful stages she 
climbed to her present posi- 
tion—the head of a specialized — 
advertising department. She 
has a national name and is 
much in demand as a speaker. 
She is a very busy perso 
Now, what is her greatest in- 
terest in life? Her work? Of 7 
course, she is interested in 
that. Her income? She is not 
unconscious of that. No. Her 
most vital interest is in her 
three year old nephew. No 
loss of “womanliness” there. 

Every day in our Company, 
some 12,000 girls come to 
work. Five thousand of these 


=. 


are in office; seven thousan do 
in the shops. Many of these 
leave each year to be married. Others take their 
places. Do you think for a moment that contact with 
business has unfitted these women for a matrimonial 


ii 


Y) 


ing the accounts of the department in which she ha 


changing a fuse? If you do, you deserve to remai 
bachelor ! 


Assistant Editors: Reed Calvin, H. A o C. W. Tuc 
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Photograph by Harry C. Dorer, Kearny Worke 


The Typist 


Photograph by Lewis W. Hine 
EAT and orderly arrangement of typed copy are important factors in assuring accurate and prompt service to our 


customers. Ruth Bennett of the New York House is one of the typists to whom original copies of customers' 
orders come for duplication 
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Another Bell System Achievement 


Transatlantic Radio Telephone Service Opened and Conversation Between World's 
Two Largest Gities Is an Everyday Occurrence 


OMMERCIAL telephone service between New 
York and London, for years a goal of telephone 
scientists and engineers, became a reality on 

January 7th when, after an exchange of greetings 
between President Walter S. Gifford of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and Sir G. Evelyn 
P. Murray, Secretary of the General Post Office of 
Great Britain, the line was declared in the public 
service. 

The New York ceremonies in connection with the 
opening of the service took place in the directors’ 
room of the American Company’s headquarters at 195 
Broadway. To the directors and officers of the com- 
pany who had been invited to attend Mr. Gifford 
briefly outlined the continuous research and experi- 
mentation that had brought to pass the realization of 
transatlantic telephony. Then, at 8:43 A.M., with 
the guests listening through receivers especially in- 
stalled at each chair, he lifted the receiver of an 
ordinary desk-set and asked for a telephone connec- 
tion with Sir Evelyn Murray. 

The call passed through the official board to the long 
lines headquarters at 24 Walker Street, and in less 
than a minute had been completed and the historic 
conversation had begun. Mutual greetings and con- 
gratulations passed between Bell System headquarters 
and the British General Post Office over a circuit of 
wire and ether 7,190 miles in length. 

Immediately after Sir Evelyn Murray’s concluding 
words of acknowledgment, a long distance operator 
was notifying a waiting subscriber that the London 
circuit was ready for his call. Transatlantic teleph- 
ony had become a public service. 

The opening ceremonies required but a few mo- 
ments, but for the long distance operators assigned 
to the London circuit they were the beginning of a day 
filled with the thrill that accompanies participation in 


an event that was holding the world’s interest—an 
interest concretely expressed in desire to talk between 
America and England. 

On each side of the Atlantic were those who had 
“booked” calls and were anxiously awaiting their turn 
to use the new-found way of communicating their 
thoughts and words across the ocean barrier. 

The problem of precedence had been solved by an- 
nouncements in both cities that applications for 
the use of the circuit would be received beginning 
Wednesday, January 5th, at 8:30 A.M., and that the 
order in which the applications were received would 
determine the assignments of the circuit after its for- 
mal opening. 

When the circuit was closed for the day, a total of 
31 commercial calls had been handled, including mes- 
sages between banks, newspapers, business concerns 
and individuals. Transactions in foreign exchange 
were conducted, advertisements were telephoned, the 
Mayors of the world’s two largest cities conversed, 
and in many other ways the economic and social value 
of the new talk-bridge over the Atlantic was illus- 
trated. 

Between the hours of 8:30 A.M. and 1:00 P.M., 
Eastern standard time, transatlantic calls between 
the metropolitan areas of New York and London are 
now, "all in the day’s work.” 


Mr. Gifford’s Greeting 


In greeting Sir Evelyn Murray in the trans-oceanic 
conversation that opened the service, Mr. Gifford said: 

“Today, as a result of very many years of research 
and experimentation, we open a telephonic channel of 
speech between New York and London. Thus, the 
people of these two great cities will be brought within 
speaking distance. Across three thousand miles of 


ocean, individuals in the two cities may, by telephone, 
exchange views and transact business instantly as 
though they were face to face. I know that it is your 
alm, as it is ours, to extend this service so that in the 
near future any one in either of our countries may 
talk to any one in the other. 

“No one can foresee the ultimate significance of this 
latest achievement of science and organization. It will 
certainly facilitate business; it will be a social con- 
venience and comfort; and, through the closer bond 
which it establishes, it will promote better under- 
standing and strengthen the ties of friendship. 
Through the spoken word, aided by the personality of 
the voice, the people of New York and the people of 
London will become neighbors in a real sense, al- 
though separated by thousands of miles. 

“We are glad to have cooperated with you in this 
notable enterprise and shall actively continue to work 
with you in extending and improving the service. I 
congratulate you upon your successful solution of your 
problems and wish to extend to you and to your as- 
sociates the greetings and good wishes of the officers 
and staff of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and of their associates in the Bell Telephone 
System.” 


Sir Evelyn Murray's Reply to Mr. Gifford 


The reply of Sir Evelyn Murray was as follows: 

“The opening of a public telephone service across 
the Atlantic between London and New York is a con- 
spicuous milestone on the road of telephone progress 
and marks the beginning of a new epoch in the devel- 
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opment of communication between our two countries. 
Personal conversation between Great Britain and the 
United States has emerged from the stage of experi- 
ment into a practical reality, and we are confident 
that the service, which we are inaugurating today will 
be a boon to both nations, whether as an aid to com- 
merce or as a medium of social and domestic inter- 
course and will tend to strengthen the bonds which 
unite the two communities. 

“I am charged by the Postmaster General to take 
this occasion to acknowledge the notable contributions 
which your company has been able to make through 
its engineering and research organization, towards 
the solution of the many baffling problems which have 
been encountered. We recognize, as we believe you 
recognize, that there are difficulties still to be over- 
come before the transatlantic service can attain the 
standard of regularity and reliability at which we aim, 
but we are convinced that there is no better means of 
solving these difficulties than by putting the service 
to the crucial test of daily use, and we hope that 
before long transatlantic conversation will be avail- 
able not only to the citizens of London and New York 
but to every telephone subscriber in both countries. 

"We of the British Post Office look back with pleas- 
ure upon the cordial cooperation with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which has led to 
the success so far achieved, and on behalf of the Post- 
master General and the officers of the General Post 
Office I warmly reciprocate your greeting and good 
wishes. I now declare the service opened to the 
public.” 


A number of the Bell System executives were present when Mr. Gifford formally opened transatlantic telephone com- 


munication. 


C. G. Du Bois, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Western Electric Company, is seated at the extreme 


right and President Bloom is the third from the front on the left hand side of the table 
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Photograph bu Harry C. Dorer, Kearny Works 
Geraldine Dixon of the Kearny Works gives a demonstration of how easy it is to have “a place for everything and 
everything in its place” 
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Kearny Grows 
Units Authorized Will Add 254,700 Square Feet to Present 25 Acres of Floor Space 


” $ "HAT Western Electric history effectively re- 
peats itself is illustrated by the announcement 
that the erection of new structures which will 

increase the Kearny Works present floor space of 

approximately 25 acres by 254,700 square feet has 
been authorized. 

In 1903 the site of Hawthorne was open prairie 
land. Ever since the first unit was built the Works 
has steadily grown, and today it is the largest in the 
world. In 1923 the site of the Kearny Works was 
undeveloped marshland. Today it is a landmark for 
myriads of persons crossing the Kearny Peninsula, 
and its buildings comprise the world’s second largest 
telephone workshop. 

New units authorized to be added to these structures 
are Building 33 (to be similar to the present north 
and south buildings in the Multi-story group), the 
extension to the east of three bays on Buildings 30 and 
35, an addition to Building 16 and an addition to 
Building 17. 

The units authorized for the Multi-story group will 
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have a floor space of 174,700 square feet. These build- 
ings will be six story structures of fireproof construc- 
tion, steel frame and structural terra cotta tile arched 
floors for the second to fifth floors inclusive, tile and 
concrete joist construction for the sixth floor and re- 
inforced concrete floor slab for the first floor. 

The building of this new unit will result in a court- 
way being formed between the present Building 32 
and the new Building 33. This courtway will be roofed 
over at the second floor level and the north half of 
the courtway will be used as a wagon court. 

The foundations for the new buidings authorized 
will be constructed as were the foundations used in the 
construction of the present buildings. This will re- 
quire the driving of numerous wood piles and the 
capping of them with huge slabs of concrete to carry 
the superstructure of the buildings. 

The addition to Building 17 will rise five stories at 
the south line of Building 15. The first floor will be 
198 feet long and 80 feet wide, and the upper stories 
will be 198 feet long by 60 (Continued on page 43) 


The shaded portions in this map of Kearny show the additions to be made which will increase its floor space by 
254,700 square feet 


Mr. Fishcup on Indoor Sports 


The Great Executive Discusses With Another Department Head His Unique Method 
Of Setting a Good Example 


HE scene is Mr. Fishcup’s office, complete with 

enormous empty desk, chairs, water bottle, 

picture of the factory, signed photographs of 
countless business acquaintances, and a flashlight 
photograph of the dinner given to the General Sales 
Committee in 1902. Mr. Fishcup and Mr. Bonemeal, 
Head of the Department for Laying Things End to 
End, both a little too fat and smoking cigars which 
might be similarly described, are in earnest con- 
versation. 

MR. FISHCUP: Now, what you were saying a 
while back about keeping on a friendly basis with 
the employees down 
the line is good, sound 
stuff. Yes, sir. Good, 
sound stuff. 

MR. BONEMEAL: 
Well, now, Herman, 
I’m glad you check 
with me on that. 

MR. FISHCUP: Yes, 
sir. Good sound stuff. 
Besides, you can never 
tell when some em- 
ployee down the line is 
going to get promoted 
and you’ll find your- 
self reporting to him. 
If you haven’t been 
on a sound friendly 
basis with him, you’ll 
be right out of the 
picture. Yes, sir. I’ve 
known it to happen. 

MR. BONEMEAL: 
Right you are, Herman. I check with you there. 
Why only yesterday I was saying to Vice-president 
Runion, I said: “What do you think is the most 
important thing in big business today?” Well, 
sir, he turned to me in that dry way he has, you 
know what I mean, and he said with a twinkle in his 
eye, “Well, M. T.,” he said, “I guess it’s profits.” I 
joined in the laugh, but I looked at him seriously and 
I said, “Chief,” I said, “I don’t like to disagree with 
you, but my slant on the matter is that it’s loyalty.” 
Well, Herman, he looked at me for a minute and then 
he said slowly, “M. T., I believe you are right. That's 
a pretty sound observation.” Yes, sir. Those were 
his very words—“a pret-ty sound observation.” 

MR. FISHCUP: That's my thought on the proposi- 
tion, M. T. Now you take, for instance, this dance 
that’s going to be held Wednesday night for the 
Traffic, Sideline Sales, and Ringless Piston Depart- 
ments. Well, right off the bat a busy man might say, 
"What's the use of paying $2.50 to dance with a 
bunch of girls that I see every business day of my 
life?” A fellow might fall into that error. But he'd 
be wrong. 

MR. BONEMEAL: 


You’re right he’d be wrong. 


“Why, a party like that,” said Mr. Bonemeal, “Gives people a chance 
to get together on a friendly basis” 


Why a party like that gives people a chance to get 
together on a friendly basis, to make friends, and do 
some new contacting, and get together for just a 
friendly, pleasant evening of good, clean fun. 

Mr. FISHCUP: Right. Personally, I must admit 
that I find it pretty inconvenient to go to all of them. 
Mrs. Fishcup—any man’s wife—needs his society in 
the evening after a hard day at the office. But, I 
believe in these parties and I practically always go. 
I understand Vice-president Runion is going Wednes- 
day night. 

Mr. BONEMEAL: So I understand. Now you 
take my case. I like to 
go home and tune in 
on WEAF when the 
pressure of business 
is over. But I put it 
up to the people in my 
department straight. I 
said, “Now look here,” 
I said, ‘do you think 
I enjoy going to those 
parties? I work hard 
all day and I like to 
give my family a 
chance to talk things 
over with me at night. 
But, I’m going to this 
party. Of course,” I 
said, “I can’t make 
any of you go. I 
can’t put any pressure 
on you to go out for 
an evening of good, 
clean fun so that you 
polish up your contacts and get to know the people in 
other departments better. It’s right up to you,” I 
said. “But,” I said, “Pll be mighty disappointed if I 
don’t see all of you there.” Well, sir. It went over 
big. Every last one of them signed on the dotted line. 

MR. FISHCUP: That's fine. That's because you 
put the picture up to them the right way—no force 
or pressure—just pointing out the opportunity to meet 
people and letting them see it right. “Naturally,” 
I said to my people when I was putting the dance 
proposition up to them, “if there is sickness in your 
family or anything like that, you can’t be expected to 
go. But I know you'll all make an effort to join the 
fun.” 

Mr. BONEMEAL: Absolutely Well, it’s 
nice to visit with you like this but I have to be getting 
back to my office. Got several pretty important mat- 
ters in the mill . . . Pll see you at the party. 

And as luck would have it, when Wednesday night 
came around the wives of both Mr. Fishcup and Mr. 
Bonemeal developed sudden headaches, so that there 
was nothing for those disappointed but indulgent hus- 
bands to do but to try to keep them in good spirits by 
staying at home and tuning in on WEAF. 


Wild Ducks Come Home to Roost 


How These Water-Fowl Have Found Protection From the Hunter in a City Park 
Is Told By Harry Reynolds of Emeryville 


The domestic looking birds in the foreground of this photograph are the wildest of wild ducks 
on the lawn of a city park 


T is the privilege of Emeryville 
Shop employees to live and work 
close to an unusual and interest- 
fing spectacle. Like every city, Oak- 
land, California, has its unique 
feature proving intensely interesting 
to visitors who gather on the shores 
of Lake Merritt to witness a sight 
not duplicated in any locality. 

The lake is somewhat less than one square mile in 
area being of a rather fantastic shape bordered by 
shrubbery and short trees lending a very artistic at- 
mosphere to the setting and is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by beautiful residences of the highest type of 
architecture and design to be found in the West. Its 
waters are salty and are furnished from the Pacific 
through flood gates opening into San Francisco Bay. 
Owing to its central location Lake Merritt is the play- 
ground for those of aquatic tendencies—canoes, row 


The Author 


boats and launches being available for recreation. 
Thousands of wild ducks making their winter home 

almost in the heart of town affords a striking example 

This 


of the value wild life may have to a community. 
year some of the ducks 
were caught and tagged 
with a serial numbered 
band on their legs for pur- 
pose of identification. 

The wild ducks assem- 
bling on the banks of the 
lake find sanctuary, food, Ø 
drink, and suitable loafing © ug 3 
grounds where they may W ee > å ETG 
enjoy themselves without " er EN 
being disturbed; hunting ` | 
or fishing is strictly pro- 
hibited, and the ducks, un- KA 
der police protection, find < 
life pleasant indeed under 
sunny California skies. 

A large section at the 
east end of the lake is cut 


Knowing that they are protected from harm wild ducks 
paddle around Lake Merritt with far more freedom than 
they would in the most secluded waters 


off by a dam or log boom, a fountain was built and 
an artificial island created for the exclusive occupancy 
of the feathered tenants. 

On the shores we find a preserve where the ducks 
are fed at specified periods each day at an average 
cost of $400.00 a year. This money is appropriated 
by the City and handled by the Board of Park 
Commissioners. 

The hunting season opens October 16th and closes 
January 31st, and regularly at the close of September 
or beginning of October the ducks gather in the lake, 
coming from the rice fields of Northern California 
and the San Francisco Bay, which is located only a 
few miles away. 

The sane and efficient methods employed to attract 
and safeguard the welfare of ducks has not alone re- 
sulted in a spectacle without parallel but has pro- 
moted the preservation of these birds, affording valu- 
able material for closer observation of the wild fowl 
providing, at the same time, enjoyment in a peculiarly 
attractive display to a multitude of people. 

It is interesting to count the number of so called 
foreign or out of town automobile licenses as one 
stands by the ducks’ feed- 
ing ground, proving that 
this subject is continu- 
ally receiving the atten- 
tion of many, at the same 
time enjoying wide pub- 
licity. 

In the early part of 
å 1918, thirty or forty ducks 
g Se a were seen to gather on the 
ENER surface of the lake and it 

7 was noted that they were 
vg of a wild species. Con- 
siderable interest was 
focused on this point for å 
time and in the years fol- 
lowing this gathering has 
been gradually growing, 
no doubt stimulated to a 
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large extent by the active interest taken by residents 
and city officials, who have provided every known con- 
venience within reason to make these yearly visitors 
comfortable. 

In November of this 
year, 1926, it was esti- 
mated that approximately 
2,000 ducks could be 
counted (providing one 
had the patience) at any 
time upon the surface of 
the lake, and these beau- 
tiful birds do not confine 
themselves to the water 
strictly but wander out 
onto the public highways 
surrounding the lake in 
a more or less friendly 
fashion. _ 

Some unknown citizens 
of Oakland have contrib- 
uted tame ducks to the 
spectacle without the con- 
sent of public officials and 
these birds have mingled freely with the wild variety, 
seeming to find their new element quite enjoyable. 

The wild fowls at Lake Merritt can be divided into 
several classes, those which come out on the lawn and 
those which remain entirely upon the surface of the 
water. The river ducks, such as Pin Tail, Bald Pate 
and Shoveler, as well as numerous varieties of Coots 
and Gulls, spend most of their time undisturbed in 
sleeping and basking in the sunshine on the lawns. 

On the other hand, the sea ducks, Canvass Backs, 
Scaup, Baffle Head or Golden Eye and Ruddy, content 
themselves by bobbing around on the peaceful lake 
near the shores of Duck Island. 

When speaking of Duck Island it may be well to 
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Two thousand wild ducks 


Just how tame a wild duck can be is shown by this picture. 

They pay no attention to the people around them and are 

not the least bit worried by the fact that the apartments 
in the distance house many of their natural enemies 
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mention something of general public interest, namely 


the Radio Club called "The Ducks” answering to the 
call letters of KLX which regularly broadcasts from 
the tower of one of Oak- 
land’s largest newspaper 
offices. This Club was 
named “The Ducks” owing 
to their proximity to Lake 
Merritt and the programs 
are alleged to originate on 
Duck Island. 

It would be well for all 
whose tendencies run to- 
wards hip boots and 
double barrel shot guns to 
realize that the curtail- 
ment of his shooting ac- 
tivities will ultimately re- 
sult in benefit to himself 
in this locality. We can- 
not expect long to main- 
tain an adequate supply of 
wild ducks if we continue 
to levy on the breeding stock by shooting more birds 
each year than there are birds hatched and reared 
in that year. 

Consequently, no business man expects to continue 
drawing checks against his bank account unless he 
continues to make deposits in favor of that account. 
While there is an abundance of wild fowl in Northern 
California there is also an abundance of hunters and 
at Lake Merritt opportunity is still afforded the true 
sportsman who wishes to match his skill against the 
speed of flying birds (if the outing in the open is the 
thing and not the amount of blood stained feathers in 
the bag). Then by hunting with a camera one may 


enjoy the privilege of taking (Continued on page 43) 
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re The good luck girls, Hattie Niko- 
mangen leit and Fanny Cvicker recently 
y won the Hawthorne Installation 
Department’s horseshoe contest 


This Yuletide crowd gathered in 
one of the Multi-Story Buildings 
at Kearny to sing Christmas 
Carols. They were led by an 

extraordinary male quartet 
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Helen Adamek, blue-print specialist, 

Hawthorne Installation, takes out all 

the pencil lines and blemishes with an 
electrically driven eraser 


Gertrude Kroeger, Star of Installation 

Team No. 1, Hawthorne, who recently 

rolled her way to fame with a score 
of 199 and 211 


This is not real work for the temperature takers, just practice in the Health Course for Girls at 
Kearny Installation Department 
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Stranger Than Fiction 


The Ed Tries to Convince the Egg That Truth Has That Quality by Narrating 
a Few Pages from Reality 


ULL moments coming rarely, the Installation 

| Editor was enjoying this one. Through the 

window his gaze was picking up fancies. They 

much resembled the life it was his job to record and 
this seemed to delight him. 

A visitor pushed open the office door. 

“Lo Ed,” said the visitor. 

Lo Egg,” said The Editor. 

He called him The Egg because the visitor con- 
sidered himself hard-boiled. (Though he really wasn't 
at all.) He loved romance but had gotten accustomed 
to look for it only in books. 

Why,” questioned The Egg, "don't you fellows 
print fiction? Job, job, job! Fed up on it during the 
day. Give me something to read that lifts me out of 
routine. There's no romance in a working life.” 


“Oh, I see,” said The Editor clinically. "Have a 
cigar.” 
“Don’t fog the issue in tobacco smoke,” countered 


The Egg. 

Well, a cigarette,” insinuated The Editor. 

They lit up. ° 

“I think I know what you mean,” The Editor's 
chair tilted back, and he mused a moment. ‘Some- 
thing like this,” and he ventured haltingly. 

“Some called it ‘The City of Dreadful Noise.’ They 
were partly right—it was an impatient city and they 
heard the clang of its steel and the scream of its 
whistles. But they were not altogether right. There 
were soft overtones, or maybe you should say under- 
tones. 

“For, if I may switch the metaphor, here a million 
threads of destiny spun themselves out. They crissed 
and crossed and wove themselves into a crazy carpet, 
a carpet of human adventure draped over steel spires 
and spread on paving stones. 

“ ‘Chaos!’ you would conclude, unless you looked 
closely at the pattern. Doing so, you might come 
across three threads, converging strangely and as 
strangely weaving apart. ‘Three men’ you would 
whisper to yourself and absorbed in the tracery, 
would follow them out.” 

The Editor paused. 

“That’s it,” put in 
The Egg. "That's the 
stuff.” For obviously 
he loved pure romance. 

“At a certain point 
in their courses, the 
hand of an artistic 
weaver enters,” The 
Editor started again. 
“It was a vital moment 
for them when they 
chanced to take up the 
same work, as they 
did, all three. They 
met, they became 
friends. Let’s call them 


“Why,” questioned The Egg, “Don’t you fellows print fiction?” 
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by the nicknames they used, ‘Burn,’ ‘Gy,’ and ‘Mitch.’ 

“Two found each other particularly companionable. 
They thought they would capitalize this happy meet- 
ing and extend it to leisure hours. So snug batchelor 
quarters soon saw them palling along contentedly 
together. 

“There came a time, however, when Burn didn’t 
show his old interest in Gy’s conversation. Gy knew 
what he said was as important as ever only it failed 
to impress Burn as formerly. Inattentive, ‘What was 
that you said?’ Burn would ask and Gy would have 
to repeat it. 

“Finally, one day Burn interrupted Gy to say, ‘Gy, 
there’s a lady I want to meet, a Miss Patterson.’ Then, 
‘Oh, I see,’ said Gy but he was a little sad when he 
added ‘Congratulations.’ 

“Naturally, Gy had Burn introduce him to his 
future life-partner, Miss Patterson. ‘Charming in- 
deed,’ he thought to himself. ‘Can’t blame Burn for 
deserting.’ Miss Patterson had a sister who happened 
to be present and Gy was introduced to her too. 

"At a quiet summer wedding Miss Patterson and 
Burn were married. Gy witnessed the ceremony and 
went home—alone. Meditating on his plans, he 
thought of Mitch—just the fellow! Mitch was invited 
to join him. Again companionship filled the snug 
quarters. ‘You can’t beat this,’ figured Mitch after a 
short while, for he was as much taken by the arrange- 
ment as Burn before him. 

“It was not so long, however, before Mitch began 
to notice that Gy wasn’t so interested in his conversa- 
tion any more. It was just as important but somehow 
didn’t impress Gy as it used to. ‘What was that?’ Gy 
would ask and Mitch would have to repeat it. Could 
some other person . .? Well, one day Gy said, 
‘Mitch, you must meet a lady I know, Miss Patterson’s 
her name. We're going to be . . .’ ‘Uh-hu,’ said Mitch 
and bubbled with congratulations. But there was a 
faint grey mist in the fountain of his cheery words. 

“Of course he met Miss Patterson and was forced 
to admit to himself that all the arguments were on 
Gy’s side. It was, he felt, the most justifiable deser- 
tion in the world. Her 
sister, a third Miss 
Patterson, chanced to 
be present and Mitch 
met her as well. 

“In October the 
wedding bond between 
Miss Patterson and Gy 
was sealed. Among the 
first to wish the couple 
joy was one who, if his 
spirit drooped a bit, 
did not show it in his 
smiling face. 

“The snug quarters 
were snug as ever 
when Mitch got home. 
But he soon learned 
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that companionship is better than a rose-colored lamp 
for making a place home-like. He wondered who 


would replace Gy. Past traditions were strong upon 


him. He would pick with care. 

“He seemed a long time deciding, so long in fact 
that the decision was not necessary. When this hap- 
pened, he was still the sole occupant and there was 
only the rose-colored floor lamp to note the change 
that stole over him. At any minute it expected to hear 
Mitch say, ‘Lamp, old fellow, there’s a lady I want 
you to meet,’ and it was ready to answer, ‘Miss Pat- 
terson ?’ 

“But Mitch didn’t say that because there’s no use 
telling a rose-colored floor lamp, or any other kind of 
lamp, a secret like that. He 
kept it quite to himself, so 
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“Looking at it that way it is a simple yarn, isn’t it?” 
remarked The Editor. * ‘Three friends married three — 
sisters’ is how you’d hear it in conversation. I tried 
to throw in a little background about noisy city, rose- 
colored floor lamp and fate. That’s what your novelist 
does for you.” 

“That story’s an exception,” persisted The Egg. 

“It’s one of the best,” conceded The Editor. “But 
here’s another told without trimmings. You’ve often 
heard people speculate about the part chance plays in 
a man’s career. There’s a story in Chicago where 
chance multiplied itself and settled four careers. 

“About eight years ago a chap in Chicago was all 
set to start out in life. He entered the ranks of a 
great corporation—I must be 
specific, must'nt I?”—the 


much so in fact that not even 
his friends on the job knew 
the day when he and certain 
Miss Patterson were pro- 
nounced man and wife. But 
on that day the rooms where 
the rose-colored floor lamp 
stood were, just as it had sus- 
pected, put up for rent. 

"Some called it "The City of 
Dreadful Noise.” But they let 
their ears be deafened by the 
cymbals and the big bass 
drums. Differently attuned, 
you became aware of a sym- 
phony of overtones, the kind 
that composers have been try- 
ing to put under directors” 
batons since first there was 
music.” 

The Editor shifted about in 
his chair. 

"Say, that's a pretty good 
story,’ said The Egg. 
“Where’d you read it?” 

“T didn't read it,” said The 
Editor. "It's never been 
written.” 

“Oh, one you're trying to 
write yourself, eh? Well, I 
suggest you be more specific. 
Make your city a real city and 
give your characters real names. 
ways add a touch of reality.” 

“All right,” said The Editor. "Let's be very specific. 
Make it New York. Call ‘Gy’ A. P. Gyzander, and 
just for the fun of it make him a Western Electric 
man. Let's even go a little further and give him the 
title of Methods Engineer in the Installation Depart- 
ment. Well call ‘Burn’ A. C. Kilburn and make him 
Inspection Supervisor of Installation on Long Island 
and ‘Mitch’ C. R. Mitchell, Installation Supervisor in 
Westchester County, and the Misses Patterson three 
charming New York girls. We can easily do that for 
that, as a matter of fact, happens to be who they are.” 

“What!” said The Egg. 

“Yes,” said The Editor. 

H'm,” mused The Egg. 


Facts like that al- 
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There was no use telling a rose colored floor lamp 
a secret like that 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and became 
a draftsman. That job, he 
himself says, he came upon by 
chance, pure chance. 

“He had three brothers, 
younger fellows, studying at 
school. You can picture him 
at home those evenings, talk- 
ing at dinner, telling the fam- 
ily circle of the day’s events at 
the office. From what followed 
you can judge he spoke with © 
enthusiasm. The war came 
along and he joined the army. 
The job might have gone by 
the board. But he persuaded 
his younger brother to take it. 
Having heard his spontaneous — 
talk on it before, the brother 
required no special oratory to — 
persuade him. He stepped in. 

“Chance had put the older 
brother in telephone work in 
the first instance but now he 
seemed definitely fated for the 
industry. When discharged 
from the army, he decided to 
return to college for four 
years. During his vacation in 
1921 he joined up with the 
Western Electric Company. 
Apparently the thing got in his blood and in the s spring 
of 1922 he was again a Western Electric man i ir t ne 
Installation Department at Hawthorne. He has beer 
an Installationite ever since. 1 

“There were still two brothers unaccounted fo: Å 
They were in school and the age-old question * Wha 
about my career?” did not concern the Wain fa amily 
for a while. But time passes and suddenly there stoo oC 
the third brother at the threshold of adventu: re— or 
did you say earning a living? 

“With two brothers telling him about their work, 
the element of chance in his case narrowed down to 
a fat and portly zero through which he leaped i into 
the footsteps of his fraternal predecessors. 
year later, a year ago, to be exact, the fourth Wain d 
appeared holding a diploma (Continued on page 44 
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Old Time Christmas Dream Comes True 
Mountain of Candy Appears at Hawthorne and Disappears with the Celerity of Magic 


Christmas meant the time of 

reward for the almost super- 
human effort of satisfying grown-up 
ideas of proper youthful behavior 
during a long and weary month, we 
used to be encouraged to keep up the 
good fight by sweet dreams of huge 
mountains of candy, and other Christ- 
mas goodies. In our waking hours 
we never expected to hear or see any 
such amounts of candy as tantalized 
us in our dreams, yet it seems that 
they exist and that one of them ac- 
tually appeared and disappeared at 
Hawthorne when the Hawthorne 
Club was engaged in the huge task of 
filling the sweet tooth of the big tele- 
phone workshop of the west during 
the past Christmas season. 

Enough candy to keep the dentists 
busy from now until the angel Gabriel plays his high 
trump, enough cigars to lay down a smoke screen that 
would hide both the Atlantic and Pacific fleets, enough 
cigarettes to furnish a walk of 61 times around the 
earth to the man who would walk a mile for one— 
that’s the Hawthorne Club’s annual Christmas busi- 
ness in these essentials to a merry Yuletide. 

Expressed in weight, Hawthorne’s Christmas 
mountain of candy totaled more than 92 tons. During 
the holiday season the Club disposed of an average 
of four tons of candy a day. 

It takes a visit to the Club stores when the Christ- 
mas rush is in full blast to give a realization of what 
this volume means to the personnel of the stores. The 
number of packages of candy, tobacco, cigarettes and 
cigars that passed over the Club counters was in the 
neighborhood of 153,500. In bulk units there were 


Bic: in the good old days when 
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ENOUGH CIGARETTES TO FURNISH A 
SIXTY - ONE 
AROUND THE EARTH 


62,874 boxes of candy, 1,550 cartons 
of cigarettes, 4,460 boxes of cigars 
and 1,968 cans of tobacco. 

This volume of business was all 
handled through one store, while six 
other stores were busy giving out 
hosiery, neckties, pen and pencil sets, 
radio parts, automobile accessories 
and numerous other articles. In fact, 
Christmas presents for the whole 
family could be bought at bargain 
prices. 

Even Christmas greeting cards 
were available, and Uncle Sam must 
have experienced a chill of apprehen- 
sion if he heard any rumors of the 
business the Hawthorne stores were 
doing in this line. The Club supplied 
Hawthornites with 100,000 cards, 
which is enough to make any mailman 
shudder. 

This huge volume of business, surpassing any ever 
handled by the Club in the past, shows how thoroughly 
Hawthorne people appreciate the splendid work their 
Club is doing in helping them to get the greatest 
possible mileage out of their dollars. This merchan- 
dise service is not conducted during the Christmas 
season only. All year round the Club acts as a pur- 
chasing agent for its members, realizing for them the 
savings of quantity buying. 
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EYES HAVE THEY TO SEE— 

HE: (Rushing up to girl in railway station) Where 
on earth have you been? I’ve been looking for you 
for an hour. 

SHE: (as thousands of commuters scurry past) 
I’ve been right here and I haven’t seen a single soul. 


Hawthorne Club Stores force, who handled the record holiday business 
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How To Get What You Want 


Ambitions Can Be Realized Through Systematic Saving, Says W. A. Schnedler 


to—own an automobile—get married—buy 

a home. To gratify each of these desires 
requires a lot of money and it would be well to have 
some definite plans in regard to how the funds will be 
accumulated rather than to simply wait until your 
ship comes in. Your ship cannot come in until you 
send it out. This is one of the purposes of the thrift 


N/Å to young men sooner or later will desire 


Plan now to pay them annually by using the Em- 
ployees’ Ready Money Plan to accumulate your first 
annual premium. After you have sufficient insurance 
protection and an emergency fund in the savings 
bank, your next desire might be to own your home. 
In order to be ready to make a substantial down 
payment on your home, a small amount should be put 
away for this purpose each week. The Employees’ 


plans of our Company. 

Instead of waiting until you 
can afford to operate an auto- 
mobile and they buying it on the 
installment plan, you will be 
able to obtain your car at a bet- 
ter price, and you will be able 
to use it more if you will use 
the Employees’ Ready Money 
Plan for accumulating the funds, 
which will eventually enable you 
to pay cash for your car. You 
will be able to use it more, be- 
cause, when you buy for cash, 
none of your earnings need be 
used for making payments on 
your car. 

Following are a few plans 
suggested by a savings bank 
which allows 4% interest com- 
pounded quarterly: 


$500 Plans 


1. Make an initial deposit of 
$24.21. Deposit $9 every week 
for 1 year. 

2. Make an initial deposit of 
$4.68. Deposit $3 every week 
for 3 years. 

3. Make an initial deposit of 
$12. Deposit $1 every week for 
8 years. 


$1,000 Plans 
1. Make an initial deposit of $29.12. Deposit $9 


every week for 2 years. 


2. Make an initial deposit of $9.29. 


every week for 3 years. 


3. Make an initial deposit of $23.83. Deposit $2 


U. S. Government Insurance 
Five Year Convertible Term Policy 


This form of policy, which was 
authorized by Congress on June 2, 1926, 
provides maximum protection at mini- 


mum cost for a period of five years. 
At the end of that period the premium 
for an Ordinary Life Policy at your 
then attained age will be charged. 

For example, following are the annual 
rates per $1,000 for the first year on the 
Five Year Term Policy and the Ordi- 
nary Life Policy for the same age and 
five years later: 


Five Year Ordinary Life Ordinary Life 
Term After 5 Years Same Age 


$7.91 $16.89 $14.88 
8.03 17.84 15.59 
8.15 18.90 16.42 
8.39 20.08 17.36 
8.62 21.38 18.31 
8.86 22.92 19.49 
9.10 24.69 20.79 
9.45 26.58 22.38 
9.92 28.71 23.74 


At any time during the five year term 
period, all or any part of the term in- 
surance may be converted into any of 
the more permanent forms of policies. 

The Five Year Convertible Term 
Policy is recommended for purchase by 
those who find it temporarily incon- 
venient to pay the higher premium on 
other forms of policies. However, if 
this policy is selected, it is suggested 
that it be changed to some other plan 
at the earliest possible date in order to 
obtain the best ultimate. 


5 Years 

3 9,200 
Deposit $6 3300 
7,900 


Stock Plan is recommended for 
this purpose. 

The worth while things of life 
seldom come to him who waits; 
we must go out to meet them. 


The Less You Save, the More 
Life Insurance You Need 


One of the factors which a 
man must take into considera- 
tion, in determining the amount 
of insurance he should carry, is 
the annual income his family 
would require, if he should die, 
in order to enable them to con- 
tinue their accustomed standard 
of living. 

Obviously, if a man is earning 
$2,400 and spending it all for 
present necessities and comforts, 
he will require more insurance 
for the protection of his family 
than a man who is earning $2,- 
400 and saving $250 per annum, 
because the actual expenses of 
the latter’s family are $250 less 
per annum. 

The following table will show 
more clearly what I mean. 

Estimated 


Estimated sd a Family's 
Estimated Personal Including N 
Salary Expenses Insurance 
$2,400 $300 $0 $2,100 
f 300 200 1,900 
2,400 300 300 1,800 


Approximate Estate Necessary to Provide Amount Shown Above 
for Number of Years Indicated 


10 Years 15 Years 
$16,400 $22,009 
14,800 19,900 
14,000 18,800 


In other words, if a man is earning $2,400, if his 


every week for 8 years. 

Although you may not be thinking of getting mar- 
ried, the chances are that later in life this will be 
your greatest desire. This will require funds for the 
engagement ring, the wedding ring, the honeymoon, 
and sufficient furniture to start housekeeping. You 
might as well start to accumulate these funds now in 
order to be ready when the right girl comes along. 

Marriage means responsibilities and one of them 
is life insurance. If you are able to pay insurance 
premiums annually, your insurance will cost less than 
if the premiums are paid semi-annually or quarterly. 
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personal expenses—which would be eliminated if he 
should die—are $300, and if he is saving nothing, 
then in order to enable his family to follow their 
accustomed standard of living for five years he will 
require $9,200 worth of insurance. If he wants to 
protect his family for ten years, he should carry $16,- 
400 worth of insurance. If he is saving $300 per 
annum, then he can protect his family for five years 
with only $7,900 insurance and he can protect them 
for ten years with $14,000 insurance. 

The above calculations are based on the assumption 
that the insurance money will be invested at 5% in- 
terest compounded semi-annually. 
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Northern Transcontinental Line a New Mark 


Despite Many Handicaps, New Chicago-Seattle Circuit Goes Through in Record Time 
By H. H. Argabrite and J. B. Shay 
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Montana 


eavy line shows route of the Northern Transcontinental Line 


we IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 

NOTHER talk-trail has been blazed across 
A the continent. This time to the north. 
There are two other lines spanning the 
country, the Southern and the Central Trans- 
continental Lines and with the addition of the 
third, east and west are the closets of neighbors. 
Our people had their share in the new project 
for supplying the material and apparatus to 
make the Long Lines longer is also a Western 
Electric function. The new Northern Trans- 
continental Line, opened December 15, stretches 
across the country 2,235 miles from Chicago, 
where it connects with the New York-Chicago 
lines, to Seattle, our most northern Pacific sea- 
port. The lines goes northwest from the Windy 
City to Minneapolis then west through Fargo, 
Bismark, Glendive, Billings, Helena, Missoula, 
Spokane and Wenatchee to Seattle. The project con- 
sisted of stringing a phantom group of four .165” 
copper wires on an existing pole line the whole length. 
In Montana, however, it was necessary to strengthen 
the line by replacing a large number of poles, rerout- 
ing the lines in some places, building and equipping 
repeater stations. Because of the short time avail- 
able to complete the job and the nature of the country 
through which this part of the line had to pass, the 
Montana part of the job assumed major proportions. 
For this reason our article will be confined to the tell- 
ing of how the conditions were successfully coped 
with in this state. To facilitate matters the line 
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TO SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


The Northern Transcontinental Line passes through such pictur- 
esque country as this, Tinker Canon, near Bozeman, Montana 


materials were furnished by the Denver House and 
the repeater apparatus by the St. Louis House. The 
distance traversed by the line in this state of wide 
open spaces is 750 miles and the time taken to com- 
plete its construction (May 5 to December 15) was 
about the same as that expended by Louis and Clark 
in crossing the state about one hundred and twenty- 
two years ago. Leaving North Dakota the line passes 
Vibaux, Montana, about a half-mile above the sea 
level going west to the first important point in the 
state, Glendive, where a repeater station is located, 
The line is flanked on either side from the North 
Dakota line through Glendive to Billings by the Bad 
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Lands, so-called because it is unfit for tilling or for 
grazing. This region is a formation of bluffs and 
hills through which the waters of ages have washed 
gullies four to five hundred feet across and twenty- 
five to fifty feet deep. The reader can easily imagine 
the difficulties to be encountered in transporting 
materials across such a country and erecting the line. 

The line runs from Glendive to Miles City, named 
after General Nelson A. Miles, then through Forsyth 
to Custer, where rough going was encountered and it 
was found necessary to reroute the line for a short 
distance over the hills, avoiding the bed of the Pow- 
der River and the danger of washouts. Southwesterly 
for more than a hundred miles the line gradually 
climbs to Billings where there is another repeater 
station located in the center of a half million acres 
of fertile land. 

From Billings the line goes to Columbus at an alti- 
tude of thirty-five hundred feet, where the snow- 
capped Rockies can be seen to the west. From there 
it stretches onward through a country of live stock 
and agriculture across the Yellowstone River to 
Livingston, the diverging point of Yellowstone Park. 
From Livingston west the line goes over the moun- 
tains near a pass through which Lewis and Clark 
were guided by Sacajawea, a Shoshone Indian 
squaw, into the Gallatin valley which is remarkable 
for its fertility, then to Bozeman nearly a mile above 
sea level, which is named for J. M. Bozeman, a pioneer 
who was killed by the Blackfoot Indians in 1867. 
The line now drops down a thousand feet to Three 
Forks, the junction of the Jefferson, Madison and 
Gallatin Rivers which form the Missouri River. At 
Three Forks a loop goes off south to Butte and rejoins 
the main line near Garrison. 

After leaving Three Forks the line climbs to sixty- 
five hundred feet and crosses the Continental Divide, 
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Stringing the lines along such level stretches of country was com- 


paratively easy 


In some places all kinds of maneuvers 
were resorted to in order to get the poles 
to their proper places—block and tackle 
had to be used numbers of times in the 


Bad Lands 
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from which the waters divide to the Pacific Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico through the McDonald Pass. 
At Helena, the capital of Montana, located on Last 
Chance Gulch, which produced forty million dollars 
in placer gold during the days of the pioneer and the 
vigilantes, a new addition to the Telephone Building 
was erected to house the repeater station. 

From Helena the line follows the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to Elliston, where there are immense de- 
posits of phosphate, to Garrison where it is joined by 
the loop which connects Butte to the Transcontinental 
Line. From Garrison the line runs to Gold Creek, 
near the place where the first gold was found in 1852, 
then to Drummond, with valuable deposits of silver 
in the vicinity, and to Philipsburg Junction—lying in 
the district that produces sapphires and which gave 
us much manganese during the war. From this point 
there is a drop to a level of thirty-five hundred feet 
to Missoula, at the foot of the Bitter Root Valley, 
which takes its name from Bitter Root, the State 
flower of Montana, a flower exquisitely tinted with 
silver-rose which has a slender root an inch or two 
long and although very bitter in taste it is highly 
valued as food by the Selash or Flathead Indian Tribe. 

Missoula, where another repeater station is in- 
stalled, is in the center of a rich area of farms, flour 
mills, fruit, sugar beets, factories, railroad shops, 
lumbering and mining. The line goes a hundred and 
ten miles to the state of Idaho, the city of Wallace 
being the first point of interest. 

The building of a new line, after it has been 
engineered, calls for definite quantities of pole, cross- 
arms, pins, insulators, wire and other supplies. With 
known quantities and transit time to given points of 
distribution along the right-of-way and, with the 
resources of our Telephone Supplies Service Division 
cooperating closely with many suppliers, the problem 
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The Wales crew had to work in the snow at Belgrade 


of Distributing House service in anticipating con- 
struction work schedules is comparatively easy. But 
with the rebuilding of the Northern Transcontinental 
Line, on a very short construction schedule, it was 
necessary to estimate as 

closely as possible even 

before the inspection and | 

survey work had been 
completed, and to place 
the major orders in ad- 
vance so direct carload 
shipments could be made 
to the most advantageous 
points along the right-of- 
way. Due to the very 
close estimates of ma- 
terials to be required by 
the Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company very few short- 
ages developed. With the 
survey and inspection of 
the line, however, follow- 
up orders were received 
and as the survey crews 
were only a short distance ahead of the construction 
gangs quick action was necessary. Poles could not 
be ordered until after the survey, but as soon as suffi- 
cient weight for a carload had been recorded the 
order was forwarded and we relayed it by wire to 
the pole supplier. These orders were received daily 
over a long period and each order was followed closely 
as the non-arrival of a car would delay the work. 

Although many items of new material were em- 
ployed in the construction of the line we did not en- 
counter a serious delay in the clock-work-like func- 
tioning of the Telephone Sales Department nor of 
the many suppliers who were called upon to ship 
large quantities of material. The service on poles 
was exceptionally good and the supplier made a new 
reputation for himself. 

This, of course, does not mean that we had no 
troubles; indeed, we had our share, and at times we 
felt that we had taken on even more than that amount. 
Occasionally we made good use of the long distance 
lines and very often we stayed way past the usual 
time of closing and were busy every minute. Away 
back in the spring we were told by somebody that 
we would make some Company history in furnishing 
the materials for the Northern Transcontinental 


Earth boring machines did their part in shortening the time 
of construction by the rapidity with which they dig post 
holes 
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Line. He was right, but that is our job; 

The size of the job of furnishing the materials for 
such a project will be recognized when you know that 
we shipped 1,341,000 pounds of copper wire, 18,561 
poles, 140,000 Pyrex insulators, 41,693 fir crossarms, 
several cars of pole line hardware, many tools, and 
numerous other items on several hundred orders. 
There is an interesting story in connection with the 
Pyrex insulators that might be worth relating. Pyrex 
is generally associated with baking and other dishes 
used in our home kitchens. The fact that it possessed 
qualities that made it good material for baking dishes, 
teapots, nursing bottles and now insulators aroused 
no little curiosity. Diligent inquiry by a new service 
department employee as to the necessity for the use 
of these insulators in transcontinental construction 
brought many different answers. The most believ- 
able answer to his question was that a certain home- 
loving insect built its nest under the petticoat of the 
insulator, probably from 
small fragments of 
wood obtained from the 
crossarm and pole, and 
that during wet weather 
the substance of which the 
nest was made drew water 
underneath the petticoat 
of the insulator by capil- 
lary attraction affecting 
transmission by causing a 
leakage to ground along 
the wet pole. The bugs will 
not nest in the light and as 
Pyrex glass is transparent 
these destroyers of long 
distance transmission do 
not find the same seclusion 
under the new insulator 
that they did under the 
older blueish one. 

It is interesting to note that the copper wire used 
in the seven hundred and fifty mile line across the 
state of Montana was mined at Butte, smelted at 
Anaconda and drawn into shining wire at Great 
Falls, all within the state. 


The building of a telephone line across such country as 
this is almost a Herculean task 
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In addition to the wire, poles and other line ma- 
terials required in the construction of the line new 
central office equipment had to be furnished and in- 
stalled at Glendive, Billings, Helena and Missoula. At 
these offices, voice or telegraph currents are amplified 
many times and each must be kept also in its proper 
channel to avoid interference. 

The associated equipment for the telephone re- 
peaters consists of signalling apparatus, line balanc- 
ing and phantom balancing apparatus, battery sup- 
ply for the filaments and plates of vacuum tubes, 
testing apparatus for maintaining the high degree of 
efficiency required by the service and an accurate 
alarm system. 

All of this equipment is also needed for the carrier 
telegraph and in addition, composite sets and com- 
posite balancing sets with associated by-pass filters 
to keep each channel of communication in its assigned 
channel in order that telephone and telegraph mes- 
Sages may pass over the same pair of wires simul- 
taneously. 

The big problems of the 
actual construction of the 
Northern Transconti- 
nental Line are a story in 
themselves. Many diffi- 
culties were encountered 
in the recruiting of man 
power and there were a 
thousand and one handi- 
caps connected with this 
big job. The construction 
work called forth the 
ability to organize far be- 
yond what is normally re- 
quired in this territory 
and time was the main 
factor for "December Fif- 
teenth” was the slogan 
with no qualifications. We 
had the will and there was 
a way; the elements alone were to be feared but they 
were lenient. 

The entire project in the State of Montana, not 
including the central office and repeater installations 
as Missoula, Helena, Billings and Glendive, cost about 


This wagon carries the reels of wire which is paid of as 
it moves along 


Earth boring machines also assisted in the setting of poles. 
This picture shows two men and the machine doing the 
work of a half dozen near Thurston 
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Speeder trains were made from Ford trucks by ae ; 
the rubber tires with flanged rims to fit the rails. T 
were used to transport materials and tone 


a million and a half dollars. In addition thous 


of feet of cable were strung from several of 
changes along the route to relieve the toll mol 3 
the local open wires. 


Four .165” copper wires or 
strung across the state of — 
Montana—seven hundred 
and fifty miles. From 
Three Forks, near the 
center of Montana, to the 
Idaho state line, a distance 
of three hundred miles, 
the existing poles were 
used with some replace- 
ments and reroutes in 
various sections. From 
the South Dakota state 
line to Three Forks, four 
hundred and fifty miles, å 
new line was constructed 
with the exception of sev- 
eral short stretches of 
pole line, not exceeding 
ten to fifteen miles. The 
construction was substan- 
tial as class “B” poles 
with many class “A” and “AA” poles were used. 

The stringing of the wires was a comparatively 
small part of the work for it was necessary to clear 
the top gain, or notch in which the crossarm fits, for 
the transcontinental circuits across the entire state. 
This made it necessary to lower and transfer from 
two to six crossarms for almost the whole of the 
seven hundred and fifty miles together with retrans- 
posing all wires. 

By the first of May, the inspection of four hundred 
and fifty miles of pole line from Three Forks to the 
Dakota state line was well under way, and five survey 
crews were placed in the field as soon as it was deter- 
mined that a hundred per cent replacement would be 
required in this entire section. During this month, 
several gangs started on the construction west from 
Three Forks in the section where existing poles were 
to be used. 

Large quantities of tools and approximately fifty 
motor trucks and cars were shipped to distributing 
points along the line. Two earth boring machines 
were located at advantageous points and commenced 
work. Linemen were transferred from many points 
as far east as Chicago, and OG on page 43) 


Taking Inventory 


J. B. Gibson, Health and Safety Director, Quotes Some Interesting Authorities in Advocating 
Periodic Physical Examinations 


AST spring a friend of 
mine bought a new 
automobile. It was an 

expensive car, mechanically 
perfect. With its pleasing 
color combination and highly 
polished attachments it 
always attracted the atten- 
tion of those whom it passed. 

Yesterday morning as I 
was leaving my home, I saw 
this same car under some- 
what different conditions. It 
was being towed down the 
street behind an out of date 
but still efficient truck bearing the sign — "When 
Down and Out—Call Me.” 

I learned later that lack of oil and proper lubrica- 
tion had necessitated the replacement of the differen- 
tial and burned out bearings. 

There would be fewer garages in business at the 
present time if their owner relied only on the results 
of accidents and colli- 
sions to keep mechan- 
ics busy. Most of their 
income is derived from 
the repairing and re- 
placing of parts worn 
out from lack of prop- 
er care and attention. 

And on many an oc- 
casion this lack of at- 
tention by the owner 
is not only confined to 
the car itself. Dr. 
Haven Emerson, pro- 
fessor of Public 
Health at Columbia 
University, says that 
we are riding to ill 
health on rubber tires. 
Several years ago he 
expressed the opinion 
that the average indi- 
vidual is more inter- 
ested in keeping his 
automobile in good 
condition than he is in 
maintaining his own 
health. 

And yet the human 
body is the most valu- 
able and finely ad- 
justed of all machines. 
It is as sensitive in its 
reactions as the most 
expensive watch or 
finely designed 
mechanical apparatus. 


The Author 


When the watch does not keep time, it is given to 
a jeweler who knows how to correct its defects. 
When the human machine registers a headache be- 
cause of the owner’s indiscretion in overeating, what 
happens? Usually, either the headache is accepted 
only as an unpleasant interruption in a day’s work 
or a tablet is taken in the hope that the headache will 
now disappear. In neither instance has the sufferer 
given a moment’s thought to what might be the cause 
of the headache. 

Within the past few years, a great deal of attention 
has been paid by insurance companies, industrial 
organizations, and physicians to the question of fre- 
quent inspection of the human machine by periodic 
physical examinations. 

In 1800 the average life span of a man was thirty 
years; in 1880 it was forty and it is now fifty-eight 
years. Dr. Dublin, Statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, says that if we were but 
willing to utilize the knowledge which we have of 
preventive medicine, in the life of the American 
people, we could raise the span of life from its present 

—— point of fifty - eight 
years to close to sixty- 
| five. 

Some people seem to 
enjoy ill health. We 
all know individuals 
who take considerable 
pleasure in discussing 
in great detail their 
various ailments. Most 
of us, however, do not 
give the subject much 
serious consideration 
until we find ourselves 
out of sorts. 

About three per cent 
of the population of 
United States is in ill 
health all the time. 
This amounts to more 


than 3,000,000 persons 
who are physically 
below par. 


Dr. Bundesen, Com- 
missioner of Health of 
Chicago states that 
forty-two per cent of 
this sickness is pre- 
ventable — in other 
words, there are 
always more than 1,- 
000,000 persons who 
are shut in or are 
going around suffer- 
ing when they could be 
well and happy and at- 
tending to their work. 


Photo by Harry C. Dorer, Kearny Works 

Marjorie Boyd of Kearny keeps her health up to normal during the 

months when most of us keep inside as much as possible by indulg- 
ing in winter sports 
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Most people appear healthy, feel healthy and believe 
they are healthy. Nevertheless there may exist in 
those same individuals an abnormal condition which 
has neither manifested symptoms nor has made itself 
felt in any manner, a condition which is a potential 
source of trouble. This defect is the weak link in 
the chain of an individual’s physical well-being. 

Until there came the opportunity of an annual 
health examination by the family doctor, it was a 
difficult thing to determine whether any weak links 
existed in the chain because of the tendency of a per- 
son who appears well and feels well to “leave well 
enough alone.” Such a policy, however, is faulty and 
cannot bear close analysis. Failure to face facts is 
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usually definite and unrelenting in its penalties. 

An annual health inspection or examination may 
disclose trivial or serious disabilities and point the 
way to the repair of the damage and the prevention 
of further disease. It involves perhaps one hour of 
your time. It brings dividends in health. The neglect 
of this fundamental health measure may necessitate 
a change in your life plans. Arrange with your 
physician or insurance company for a physical ex- 
amination—and have it now,—not because you are 
unwell nor because you think you may be unwell but 
to catch the early symptoms of some ailment which, if 
allowed to go on may be serious in time while if at- 
tended to now may be easily corrected. 
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Photograph by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


Ee an aeroplane flown over this same route, if aeroplanes have routes, a little over three years ago and had a camera 
been pointed in identically the same direction as was the one which recorded the picture above—nothing would 


have been recorded on the plate where Kearny now stands except waving marsh grass. 


Since that time a wharf about 


one third of a mile in length has been built, a forest of wooden piles have been driven, over one hundred barges of 
sand and gravel have been converted into concrete construction, thirteen thousand tons of steel and nine and a half 
million of bricks have been assembled in the buildings we now see. Inside these buildings are thirty acres of plastered 
walls and twenty-five acres of floor space; in the walls are eighty thousand panes of: glass which required forty-five 
tons of colored sash putty to hold them in place. A heating plant large enough to heat the Pennsylvania and Biltmore 
Hotels of New York City, the Drake and the New Stevens of Chicago and the New Breakers Hotel of Miami had to be 
installed. These buildings now house an up-to-date power plant, cable shop, carpenter shops, ironsmith shops, dyeing 
works, wire insulating shops, twisting and stranding rooms, tool and machine shops, instrument shops, executive offices, 
hospital, an employment bureau, storerooms, a laboratory, a blueprinting department, freight car sheds, drying kilns, 
and many other accessory shops. Every day thirty-seven hundred people make their way to and from this plot which 
three years ago was a marsh and perhaps had not seen this number of people in all time. And still Kearny grows. 
Several additions are contemplated which will add materially to Kearny. 


New Subsidiary Company Formed 


Many Interesting Organization Changes During the Month 


J. D. Kennedy 


formation of the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., of Wilmington, Delaware, 
a subsidiary corporation to take over that por- 
tion of Western Electric business not related to 
the manufacture and distribution of telephone 
apparatus and supplies for the Bell System. 
The field of the Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., will include the commercial development of 
electrical devices and inventions controlled by 
the parent company and not suitable for distri- 
bution through the Graybar Electric Company. 
Our principal business has always been the 
manufacture of telephone apparatus for the Bell 
System. The System’s continued expansion to 
keep pace with the demands of the American 
public for additional telephone facilities imposes 
on Western Electric an increasing responsibility 


(9: Company has just announced the 


for equipment and supplies, and it is to enable E. F. 


the Western Electric organization to devote it- 
self primarily to this service that the new com- 

any has been formed to carry on operations relating to the 

y-products. 

J. E. Otterson, formerly General Commercial Manager of 
Western Electric, becomes General Manager of Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc. His staff continues unchanged. 

In view of the increasing complexity of the commercial and 
operating problems now handled by the Telephone Sales De- 
partment, the following changes have become effective: 

F. B. Gleason is appointed General Commercial Manager 
with responsibility for the General Contract Department and 
the Company’s relations with distributors of its products. S. 
W. Murkland reports to the General Commercial Manager. 

J. D. Kennedy is appointed General Telephone Sales Manager 
and J. B. Shay, formerly Manager at St. Louis, is his successor 
as General Manager of Distribution, Western Zone. To the 
General Telephone Sales Manager report Messrs. DeWitt, Kidd, 
Leggett, Weill, and J. B. Shay. 

Mr. Gleason and Mr. Kennedy report to Vice-President Kil- 
patrick. 

H. E. Irish, has been transferred to the Staff of the Supply 
Contract Manager. 

In the General Traffic Department the following changes 
have been announced: . R. Axford is transferred to the 
General Purchasing Department. Reporting to E. F. Smith, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Hawthorne are the follow- 
ing:—W. R. Wheeler, appointed Division Traffic Agent at New 
York; H. L. Marshall appointed Division Traffic Manager at 
Chicago (To Mr. Marshall report H. W. Hamilton, Traffic 
Agent at Hawthorne and E. C. Fuller, Traffic Agent at 
Kearny); R. V. Milligan, Division Traffic Agent, San Fran- 
cisco; and C. P. Crotty, Division Traffic Agent, Atlanta. 

G. C. Pratt, General Attorney, now has supervision over both 
the legal and Patent Departments. Both departments now 
report through him to the General Counsel. 

F. B. Gleason began as correspondent in the Sales Depart- 
ment at Chicago in 1904. Two years later he was transferred 
to the Competitive Sales Department and the following year 
to the Switchboard Sales Department and in 1908 he was made 
Manager at Dallas. The following year saw him Manager at 


H. E. Irish W. R. Axford 


San Francisco and Pacific District Supervisor 
and two years later he was made Pacific District 
Manager. He was transferred to the Nippon 
Electric Company as Far Eastern Manager in 
1912 and four years later returned to this Com- 
pany as Assistant District Manager at Atlanta. 
Later in the year he became Southern District 
Manager and in 1918 he came to New York as 
General Contract Sales Manager. Three years 
later he was made General Telephone Sales 
Manager and has now been appointed General 
Commercial Manager. 

J. D. Kennedy entered the Company as an 
engineer at New York in 1899. He was placed in 
charge of the Equipment Division at Chicago in 
1907 and two years later was made Manager at 
Philadelphia. In 1918 he went back to Haw- 
thorne as Assistant Contract Sales Manager 
and two years later was made General Merchan- 
dise Manager. In 1922 he was transferred to 

: the Installation Department as Superintendent 
of Equipment and four years later he came back to the General 
Telephone Sales Department as General Manager of Distribu- 
tion, Western Zone. He has now been appointed General Tele- 
phone Sales Manager. 

J. B. Shay started as supply stock selector in New York in 
1905. In 1907 he was made the Head of the General Appa- 
ratus Stock Division and the following year he was transferred 
to Philadelphia to take charge of Stock. In 1909 he was made 
Acting Chief Storekeeper and the following year Chief Store- 
keeper. Two years later he went to Hawthorne as Chief Stores 
Manager and in 1914 he came back to New York in the same 
capacity. Three years later he was transferred to Boston as 
Stores Manager and in 1921 he was made Manager of the 
St. Louis House. He has now been appointed General Manager 
of Distribution, Western Zone. 

H. E. Irish started with our Company in the Record & State- 
ment branch of the General Purchasing Department in July, 
1919. Later that same year he went into the organization of 
the Purchase Engineer. In April, 1920, he was placed in 
charge of the Statistical Division and two years later became 
Assistant Purchase Engineer. He was made Purchase Engi- 
neer in February, 1928. During the early part of 1925, he was 
temporarily relieved of those duties in order to make special 
studies of European purchases. Beginning in August, 1926, 
he again took up special research work for the General Pur- 
chasing Department. He has now been transferred to the 
Supply Contract Manager’s Staff. 

W. R. Axford entered the Traffic Division of the General 
Purchasing Department in 1918. Later the same year he was 
made Eastern Representative of the General Traffic Depart- 
ment. Two years later he was made Assistant Traffic Manager 
and has now been transferred to the General Purchasing De- 
partment for special studies. 

E. F. Smith began as a rate clerk in the General Traffic 
Department in New York, in April, 1911. Two years later he 
became Traffic Clerk in charge of stores and he has now been 
made Assistant General Traffic Manager, Hawthorne. 

H. L. Marshall started in 1923 in the Traffic Department at 
Hawthorne and became Chief Clerk of that division in 1925. 
He has now been made Division Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
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Bringing the Mountain to Mohammed 


How Motion Picture Distribution Is Making Hawthorne Known to Chicago 
By H. W. Allen, Hawthorne Publicity Division 


tain come to him he had the right idea. Un- 
fortunately for the dignity of the ancient and 
venerable leader of Asiatic multitudes, he was living 
just a few centuries too early to have the means of 
gratifying his whim. Today, by means of motion 
pictures, mountains can be moved anywhere, just as 
Hawthorne, that mountain among Chicago’s biggest 
business institutions, is being brought almost daily to 
the populace of greater Chicago—those thousands of 
men and women, boys and girls, some of whom, dwell- 
ing almost at the gates of our busy Works, have never 
had the opportunity of knowing what is actually being 
accomplished within its walls. 
As everyone can realize, it would be impossible for 
all of these Chicagoans and those who live in the sub- 
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urban communities surrounding the city to pay a per- 
sonal visit to Hawthorne. So Hawthorne is doing the 
next best thing. It is going to them. 

Organized early last year to supplement the other 
agencies of the Works’ Publicity Division, the Haw- 
thorne motion picture distribution bureau has in the 
brief space of six months brought the workings of 
Hawthorne to more than 57,000 persons—to children 
in the schools, men and women in clubs and social 
gatherings, and those who meet fraternally. The 30 
reels at its disposal have given to all these youngsters 
and grown-ups a real conception of Hawthorne—a 
picture of this mountain of activity that has come to 
be known as the World's Telephone Workshop. 

A review of the bureau’s work is almost as inter- 
esting as the movies it handles. It reveals a growth 
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Here are some evidences of Hawthorne’s ever increasing activities in the Motion Picture field. In the upper left-hand 
corner is H. W. Allen starting out on one of the numerous engagements that he has filled since taking over the work 


of bringing Hawthorne to Chicago’s school children and members of civic organizations. 
samples of cards that have been returned to the Motion Picture Bureau requesting the showing of films. 


in order are two 
Many letters 


Next 


of appreciation have come to Hawthorne from school principals and pupils, one of which is shown at the upper right 


and the other at the lower left. 


In the lower right-hand corner is the Cicero School, one of the educational centers in 


that community which is included in the Bureau’s showings for next month. Seven Cicero schools are scheduled for 
exhibitions during the middle two weeks in February 
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that has been constant and has come up from å modest 
beginning to the record established in December when 
an average of one showing was given for every school 
day. 

The first step taken in the task of acquainting the 
general public with our films, offered on a free service 
basis, was the preparation of an illustrated booklet 
describing the pictures. Fortunately the nature of the 
reels discussed made it possible to emphasize their 
educational value and the total absence of the incon- 
sequential advertising and all too evident publicity 
effort that so frequently mars the moving pictures of 
industrial institutions. 


This pamphlet was distributed among the principals 
of Chicago’s public schools and among the officers of 
the various civic clubs and committees responsible for 
the entertainment and education of representative or- 
ganizations. It was supplemented by a few personal 
calls and a series of follow-up letters, both announcing 
the service and the free use of a projection machine, 
screen and operator. 

This “missionary work” proved extremely gratify- 
ing—at least it showed that Hawthorne in its movies 
had something somebody wanted. We conducted a 
few showings the first month, and several more the 
second in the communities near the Works. The com- 
ments on the educational value of the pictures led us 
to draw them to the attention of the Chicago public 
school field after the summer vacation period. Fol- 
lowing a conference with Dudley Grant Hays, director 
of visual instruction of the Board of Education, an- 
other series of letters was prepared and sent to a 
picked list of schools. Almost immediately requests 
for the films began to come in at a very rapid rate. 
It was then that the motion pictures became a real 
adjunct to the Hawthorne Publicity Division. 

The number of exhibitions given in the public 
schools of Cook County since the opening of the cur- 
rent semester has been 73. Thirteen exhibitions were 
staged before representative civic clubs during the 
same period. 

Although the territory was originally mapped out 
to include only Cook County, showings outside of this 
territory have naturally crept in until today in other 
sections of Illinois the films are being sought by 
universities, public utility groups, social clubs and 
even military organizations. 


The total attendance at all of the showings to the 
end of 1926 aggregated 57,495. The number of en- 
gagements filled was 102, and the number of times 
the films were shown totaled 140. The difference in 
the total engagements and the number of showings 
rests on the fact that in a number of instances more 
than one projection of the films was given. On several 
occasions, notably at the Crane High School in Chi- 
cago, four showings of the same films were necessary 
on one day to cover the entire group of students. 

An indication of how the movies are not only mak- 
ing Hawthorne better known to its neighbors, but 
also better appreciated is contained in the following 
excerpt from a letter received from Miss Margaret 
J. McKee, principal of the Bryn Mawr School in Chi- 
cago. After viewing our films at her school she 
wrote: “I wish to thank you for your motion picture 
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films. They were enjoyed very much, and we certainly 
appreciate your kindness.” 

Another epistle from G. E. Anspaugh, principal of 
the Komensky School reads in part: “The films shown 
here were most instructive and were well received by 
five hundred upper grade pupils and teachers.” 

Following the showing of our films to forty mem- 
bers of the Riverside Holy Name Society, this letter 
was received from the secretary. “The Holy Name 
Society of Riverside is indeed grateful to your or- 
ganization for presenting the three reels of motion 
pictures on Monday, October 18th. The forty men 
present found them interesting and instructive and 
wish to add their thanks.” 

J. A. Strong, of the Columbus School, wrote: “You 
are making a real contribution to the work the schools 
are trying to do.” 

And the boys and girls who have seen our pictures 
have expressed themselves very appreciatively. A 
letter from a little girl, received with a number of 
other letters from a group of children who saw the 
pictures at the Carpenter School, says: "The pupils 
of the Carpenter School thank you very much for 
taking an interest in them by showing moving pictures 
on the tlephone and poles. It helped us get an educa- 
tion. It was a very interesting program.” 


Another set of letters came from the youngsters of 
the Hamlin School. Here is what one of the boys 
thought of the films: “Our room enjoyed your pictures 
very much, not only for the amusement they gave, 
but for their knowledge. They. were very good be- 
cause they gave me material for several compositions 
and I sincerely thank you for the pictures. I wish 
that you would come again.” 


These are only a few excerpts from the many letters 
received at Hawthorne recently, but they are clearly 
indicative of what our films mean to educational 
groups. They tell the story of Hawthorne’s motion 
picture bureau from the other side, and they tell it in 
such good fashion that we feel our work has merely 
begun in a field that must constantly offer new oppor- 
tunities for cementing the Works’ ever increasing 
number of community friendships. With this in mind, 
representations have just been made to the executives 
of the parochial schools in Cook County, feeling that 
they, like the public schools, will want to use Western 
Electric films as additional material for instruction 
and a program is now in the making for them. 

Thus the mountain that is called Hawthorne is 
being moved to the people of Cook County. 


A new book on the telephone has come to the attention of 
the NEWS which will doubtless be of interest to Western Elec- 
tric people. It is “The Telephone Idea—Fifty Years After” by 
the well known writer Arthur Pound. In looking back over the 
years that have passed since the invention of the telephone 
Mr. Pound discusses the influence of the telephone on the settle- 
ment and civilization of our country. In this connection Mr. 
Pound says in the chapter “Farms and Homesteads”, “In 
numberless farm homes the telephone was the first concrete 
evidence of the service which science and business organization, 
working together, could render the agricultural population. 
And to this day the telephone in the farm dwelling remains 
its most dependable means of communication since the tele- 
phone keeps on functioning when even the best of good roads 
is impassable for the best of automobiles.” This interesting 
work is published by Greenberg, New York, and the price to 
Western Electric people is one dollar, in lots of one hundred 
or more. 
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Snappy eier holds no fears for these 

Kearny Equipment Maids. Kitty Gass 

(circle) is captain of one of the Phila- 
ASSIS Ete Girls’ Bowling Teams 
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Chess is one of the popular noonday sports at the Kearny Works. This picture shows a typical group of interested 
spectators watching C. S. Williams and C. H. Cell in action 
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Putting Youth in Old Metals 
F. W. Willard of Broadway Discusses the Problem of Secondary Metals in World Affairs 


N the last hundred years, yes, even 
the last fifty years, the entire struc- 
ture of human society has been pro- 

foundly modified by the acquisition of 
knowledge concerning the use of the 
mineral constituents of the earth’s crust. 

In his more primitive existence man 
naturally found first those metals which 
occur on the earth’s surface in a metallic 
state or are easily transformed to such 
metallic state. Unfortunately for his 
earlier progress, these were the metals 
which were rare in occurrence and gen- 
erally less useful in everyday life. Gold 
and silver were among them. Their scar- 
city and their physical durability made 
them suitable principally for two uses—ornament and 
exchange. While they still retain an important posi- 
tion in our economic life as mediums of exchange, they 
can hardly be said to be of essential utility. Before 
the advent of the knowledge of the elements of 
chemistry, man in search of these pre- sa 
cious metals kicked about beneath his 
feet the metallic ores which today are 
the bulwark of his existence. 

The last century has witnessed the 
exploration of the greater portion of the 


Punch press scrap is baled up into “cakes” preparatory to reclamation. 


Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., on August 9, 1926. 


The Author 


land areas of the earth and the motiva- 
tion of much of that exploration has been 
the quest for new sources of metals. To- 
day, therefore, we confront a situation 
which furnishes the pessimist with ma- 
terials for a dolorous jeremiad and the 
chemist and metallurgist with an incen- 
tive to strive for new victories in his 
science. From the one viewpoint the 
picture looks sad for the near future of 
the race. From the other viewpoint there 
is not only hope but reasonable certainty 
of relief. 

The intermediate progress of the phys- 
ical sciences gave us during the nine- 
teenth century the knowledge and the 
tools for volume production of iron, copper, zinc, lead, 
tin, and nickel, and started us, toward the latter part 
of the century, on the road to the economic use of the 
metal content of the clay beneath our feet. We may 
now think we are dependent upon iron and its alloys 
for our economic existence. The chemist and metal- 
lurgist see a new era which had its beginning in the 
simple experiments of one of America’s resourceful 
chemists who brought to our homes the aluminum 
kettle and saucepan. His successors are applying a 
greater knowledge of chemistry and physics to the 
development of other metallic ele- 
ments of the earth’s crust which 


Ice tongs are used in handling the cakes, 
which explains why “Red” Grange the world’s most famous ice man, took this characteristic pose for the photographer 
when he visited Hawthorne.—Mr. Willard’s story is composed of extracts from a paper presented by him at the 


The original appeared in the December issue of the 


Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry.—The Editors 
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This may be a long vi- 
sion, so in the meantime 
we need to make careful 
use of these economic 
metals—iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, and nickel— 
which we have at hand. 

The increment of con- 
sumption of metal in the 
world has been enormous, r prial 
as indicated by the accom- | ~~ ~~ 
panying graphs, the totals BEN 
now running substantially 1 += 
above 75 million tons an- 
nually for the principal economic metals. 

It may be useful to look at the inventory of 
the world's resources of metallic ore reserves. 
The most recent published guess which has 
come to my hand is that given three years ago 
by Professor ter Meulen. He reviewed the 
facts of production and consumption of eco- 
nomic metals and gave the following estimates 
of reserves in existing mines and prospected 
areas together with the probable period of life 
of these sources at the existing rate of con- 
sumption: 
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Estimated reserves output exhaus- 
in existing mines (1913) tion 

Metal Tons Tons Years 
Tin 2,250,000 132,000 17 
Nickel 250,000 30,600 18 
Lead 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 1,183,000 17 
Copper 8,500,000 to 11,000,000 982,000 11 
Spelter 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 1,000,000 20 


Just a bare statement of his estimates is 
alarming, but he modifies his conclusions by 
the statement that he doubts not that fresh 
discoveries will be made. 
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In scrap bins like this, various metals are collected at Hawthorne 
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Manifestly there is nothing to be gained by becom- 
ing hysterical over this metal situation. Neither by 
sumptuary legislation nor by social propaganda can 
we increase the total recovery of the secondary metals. 
It is purely an economic question to be solved by the 
chemist, the physicist, and the financier, and they will 
concentrate their efforts just as rapidly as the reward 
justifies. Secondary metal recovery must then follow 
the paths of least economic resistance. 

Some particularly important economic metals are 
today used for purposes from which they can never be 
recovered in the metallic form. To that extent are 
our resources dissipated. Others are not being re- 
covered today and are totally lost because the spread 
between secondary metal value and primary metal 
value is too small to pay the cost of collection. 

Copper—Of the nonferrous metals copper probably 
appears today of greatest importance, largely because 
of its extensive use in the electrical industries and in 
the manufacture of brass. Graph 1 indicates that a 
very large quantity of secondary copper is coming 
into the market. One would judge from this that the 
period of primary use of copper in the electrical in- 
dustry is short. It were 
better to say that it has 
been short and that it 


Pe. | / promises to be longer in 
yer T the future. This statement 
a 4 «| is based, not upon avail- 


,| able statistical evidence, 
but rather upon å general 


è| knowledge of the condi- 

“| tions of development in 

al the electrical industry. 

j *| The scientific and engi- 
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PN >! the electrical industry in 
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old types of power ma- 
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and communication equipment with great rapidity, 
throwing back to the secondary metal market rather 
large quantities of a very high grade secondary 
copper. The writer does not predict that development 
effort in the application of electrical physics to human 
uses will diminish; rather does he believe that we may 
look for a longer life cycle of electrical equipment in 
the future, which will have its effect upon the return 
of high-grade secondary copper to the market. 

Lead—tThe story of lead is not so reassuring. The 
United States has produced from 30 to 50 per cent of 
the world's refined lead during the past forty years. 
(Graph 3.) During the past two decades no im- 
portant new deposits of workable lead ores have been 
found in this country. The existing resources are ad- 
mittedly nearing exhaustion. Summarizing the esti- 
mates of accepted authorities, it is reasonable to 
assume that the disseminated ores of Missouri and 
the larger bodies of the Coeur d'Alene district in 
Idaho, from which sources more than half of our total 
domestic supply is obtained, will probably not last 
more than thirty years at the present rate of deple- 
tion. From Graph 4 it may be seen that the produc- 
tion of primary lead in the 
United States has not re- 
sponded proportionately 
to the price stimulus of the 
last two years. 

Naturally this has stim- 
ulated secondary recovery, 
but here we meet difficul- 
ties. Until very recently 
more than one-third of the 
total production of prima- 
ry lead was used for the 
manufacture of paint pig- 
ments or similar products, 
which the chemist denotes (°* *— | -+ 
as degradation products of = 
lead. The lead which is in 
the paint on the outside or 
inside of our houses or our 
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Hawthorne is one of the nation’s largest users of copper. 
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Scene in 
the rod mill, showing reels of copper rod ready to be sent to the 
wire mill 
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i the United States of 706,- 
| 000 tons. 
| The next two large 
ge UA » users are the storage bat- 
! — tery and cable-covering in- 
0 ža dustries, which together 
å consume half of the total 
domestic production. 
From the cable industries 
we can expect a return of 
the lead to the market as 
metal in from fifteen to 
twenty-five years. From 
the storage battery indus- 
tries we can expect a re- 
turn in an average period 
of three or four years. As 
before stated, the high prices of lead have 
greatly stimulated the secondary recovery 
from these and other miscellaneous sources 
which are of little importance comparatively. 
The storage battery industry is now the 
largest single consumer of lead and its 
product comes back to the market as metallic 
lead relatively soon. The secondary refiners 
have been exploiting this opportunity. 

The bearing of this whole problem upon in- 
ternational relations is important. It seems 
hardly necessary to say that the competition 
among nations for primary metal resources 
will become keener. In fact, it is today so im- 
portant a matter of international politics that 
several commissions in this country and 
abroad have it under consideration. 

A joint commission of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
and the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America has published its first volume of 
findings on the matter of international control 
of minerals. The committees of these two 
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organizations making these reports bear the names we impose an import duty “in kind,” the proceeds of 
of some of the most prominent professional men in which are to be devoted entirely to the accumulati ion 
the United States. Their recommendations so far are of stocks of metal by the Federal Government agains st 
not final, but some are offered tentatively and prob- the event of a national crisis. In the case of antimony, 
ably will be supported. It is likely that they will for instance, they even suggest the amount t 
recommend as essential, freedom of exploration for should be accumulated as a reserve. 
new mineral sources, particularly in backward coun- Few nations, if any, are able to supply themselves 
tries. Their report, so far, studies the situation in entirely from ore sources within their own boun- 
the United States and gives a good summary of the daries. In every crisis which involves a nation with 
entire mineral resources of other nations on which it is 
the United States. 7 qs |" normally dependent for some 
So far as the economic met- essential metal, it is imme- 
als are concerned, their re- diately thrown back upon its 
ports show that we of the secondary metal resource: 
United States have exportable Here it is that the chemist a and 
surpluses in iron and copper the metallurgist suddenly | be e- 
only; that we have presum- come key men in the saving of | 
ably adequate mineral sources a nation. While they are by 
for the present of aluminum, profession and by training 
gold, lead, and zinc, and will contemplative rather than 
probably continue to be de- combative, they are generally 
pendent upon outside sources alive to the economic impor 
for antimony, chromium, mer- tance of their work in a na- 
cury, vanadium, and zirco- tional crisis. It is therefore 
nium; that we have no pros- hoped that in the future the r 
pect of providing from domes- voices may be heard in na 13 
tic ore sources any appreciable tional political councils mor 
proportion of our require- effectively than they have 
ments of nickel, cobalt, plati- been heard in the past. “7 
num, and tin. All this points The situation appeals to the $ 
to the importance of conserv- lover of world peace. Since 
ing and developing our second- no nation is self-contained 
ary metal resources. with respect to economic me 
The commission has gone als, it would appear to be 
so far as to make tentative possible to establish inter- 
recommendations that on this national conventions on 
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° Pouring molten gold reclaimed at Hawthorne from . ke 
latter class of metals, of which  outworn and obsolete apparatus—mostly from the nomic metal exchanges which 


we have no domestic supply, contact points and discs of contact springs (Continued on page 31) 
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Steps In Industry 


Why Business Must Earn 


F you were looking for a job and had a chance 
I to take a position with two companies, one of 

which was making a fair profit while the other 
was barely able to make both ends meet, it is not hard 
to guess which job you would take. 

You would prefer the company which was making 
money. You would feel safer working for a concern 
like that than for one likely to shut down its plant 
and perhaps go out of business entirely on the ap- 
proach of hard times. And so would everybody else. 

Moreover, the company that is prospering will 
usually have the best of everything—the most com- 
fortable and sanitary building, the latest safety 
devices, the best foremen. All this will be in strong 
contrast with the conditions in the shops of a concern 
that is losing money. 


ID you ever take a trip over a railroad that was 

having a hard struggle to keep going? Not only 
are its cars dilapidated and its roadbed full of bumps, 
but its employees themselves appear shabby and 
dispirited and look as if they want to apologize for 
being there. Then, note the difference when you take 
a trip over one of the more prosperous roads. The 
two roads probably pay the same scale of wages, but 
the employees seem to be getting along best on the 
system that is earning a profit. 

But profits affect not only the welfare of employer 
and employee; they are necessary to both the present 
and the future well-being of every civilized country. 
When we say that a business is earning a profit we 
mean that it has a surplus on hand after meeting all 
its running expenses. It is only by the accumulation 
of such a surplus by its producers that a nation be- 
comes wealthy. 


F the people of America had always consumed as 

much as they produce they would be living today 
very much as the Indians did when the first white 
settlers came to this country. It is this ability to pro- 
duce a surplus above our immediate needs that has 
made our modern civilization possible. 

Now the individual who consumes as much as he 
produces adds nothing to the well-being of his com- 
munity, and the world is no better off for his having 
been in it. 

And what is true of one individual is true of a 
large number banded together as a corporation. A 
large part of modern business is carried on by such 
organizations. In order to produce they must have 
capital, and this is to be had only because past pro- 
duction has exceeded past consumption, or because the 
community has been accumulating a surplus. But if 
business in past years had not been earning a profit 


a Profit, By E. E. Lincoln 


there would be no such surplus. Business then would 
cease to grow, and it must grow in order to take care 
of the needs of the growing population, or people 
hereafter must give up some of the comforts which 
we now enjoy. 


E now get the idea. Business must earn enough 

not only to provide for its day-to-day needs, but 
to provide for its future growth and improvement. It 
can’t do this if it is living on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
It must earn something above ordinary running ex- 
penses. It must show a profit. 

But net profit is the amount of money left to the 
individual or to the corporation after all agencies 
which have contributed to production have received 
their share. Materials must be bought, wages and 
salaries must be paid, rent must be provided for, in- 
terest on capital must be taken care of, and taxes must 
be turned over to the government. Then, if anything 
remains, we have a profit. 

Within any competitive industry, however, figures 
show that comparatively few concerns make any sub- 
stantial profit and many are operated at a loss until 
they fail. At the present time, also, those public 
utility enterprises which enjoy a local monopoly 
granted by law, have their rates so regulated by com- 
missions that their net earnings are limited only to 
an amount which is sufficient to provide a fair return 
on the actual investment and to take care of normal 
depreciation. 


IGH PROFITS,” therefore, are on the average 

rare in any stable industry. In the less 

stable and speculative enterprises a few may reap rich 
rewards, but many merely lose money. 

Profits, then, are a residual claim on production. 
They are the reward of superior efficiency in manage- 
ment. They result from the vision, courage, organiz- 
ing ability, energy, and foresight of business men. 

As a rule, the highest wages are paid and the 
steadiest employment is found in those concerns which 
make the highest profits—which in turn result from 
greater efficiency. 


PUTTING YOUTH IN OLD METALS 
(Continued from page 30) 

might become powerful bulwarks of international comity. 

The world is not, to our knowledge, growing any metal re- 
sources. We have a fixed supply. We cannot as yet pick much 
from the atmosphere, and the earth’s skin, to a depth of 
possibly one mile, is about all we can hope to use. It is the 
part of intelligent self-interest to encourage the fundamental 
sciences, to the end that we may use more of the earth’s crust, 
to rotate the use of metals as completely as possible through 
more complete use of secondary metals, and to discourage the 
use of metals where they are so degraded or disseminated that 
secondary recovery is impossible. 
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Shuffling and Dealing With Iron Fingers 


Almost Life-Like Digits Punch, Sort and File Order Cards at Hawthorne 
Merchandise Department with Mechanical Precision 
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AINTENANGE ORDERS 


\ 
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Amelia Podzimek operates the punch machine which 

punches the holes in the card shown. Each hole in the 

card tells a story to those versed in the language and 
helps to keep track of the order until it is shipped 
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tle in a war which really never ended (for 
the wounded and dying were always on hand 
for the next contests), boys used to lie on the 
grass and, looking up into the blue, speculate at great every kind of telephonic apparatus made at Haw- 
length as to how long it would take to count to a thorne. 
million and whether or not a billion was much larger. In some ways this game of distributing Hawthorne- 
Some of those boys who were the best figurers on made products is like the old game of war boys used 
such metaphysical subjects must have eventually to play—and still play. Quartermaster’s head- 
found their way into the General Merchandise De- quarters is the General Merchandise Department at 
partment at Hawthorne where men play all day long Hawthorne. From there goods are rushed to all the 
with figures—figures telling all about the quantities strategic points—the outposts of Western Electric 
of induction coil boxes shipped from Hawthorne to service which furnish the wherewithal for the multi- 
the 32 Western Electric points of the compass—fig- tudinous lines of communication manned by the Tele- 
ures telling all about the quantity and kinds of new phone Companies. 
relays the Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco and other Distributing the immense quantity of telephone ap- 
Distributing Houses will need this year— figures tell- paratus is a big task requiring a real imagination to 
ing about the demands Graybar Electric and Inter-  visualize—and a great amount of work to accomplish. 
national Standard Electric will make for each and First, there must always be sufficient stock on hand 
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R the good old days, after fighting a hard bat- 
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to serve the telephone industry efficiently regardless 
of sudden fluctuations in market demand. This re- 
quires an accurate, economical and direct system of 
recording the movement of stock so that a supply is 
maintained to meet all reasonable requirements with- 
out assuming the handicap of a burdensome invest- 
ment. Then too, information must be immediately 
available as to any single item. 

The solution of problems of this nature resolves 
itself into one of control of information of a detailed 
nature. Since the daily quantity of items run into 
the thousands the routine incident to controlling 
them is staggering. But this mountainous volume 
soon crumbles into insignificance when the load of 
mere mechanical compilation is taken from the hands 
of the human worker and thrust into the accurate, 
tireless fingers of machinery. Without the mechanical 
tabulating system used in the Hawthorne Merchan- 
dise organization the work of the stock maintenance 
men in keeping their stock records and that of the 
sales analysts in determining the profits or losses on 
the different classes of apparatus would be almost 
insurmountable. 

The basis of the method is a thin, flexible card, 
measuring approximately 73% inches by 314 inches on 
which is printed a form especially designed for each 
particular user and each particular purpose. Per- 


forations are made by a punching machine, at certain 
numerically arranged positions on the card, from 
which perforations the mechanism of the sorting 
machines, and the tabulation machines, are auto- 
matically actuated and controlled. Each perforation 
represents an itemized fact and as many perforations 


The tabulating machine above mechanically selects, 
prints and totals the numbers representing amounts 
or other data on ruled sheets or rolls of paper 


This machine sorts the cards placed in 

it automatically by the perforations, 

which, of course means by the facts on 
the card 


Western Electric 


may be made as are required to give the necessary 
information. 

Cards are printed with vertical columns of figures 
running from 0 to 9 or 0 to 12, and separated into 
groups of one or more vertical columns called "fields.” 
Each field relates to one item, such as date, job num- 
ber, value, etc. Every fact to be recorded upon the 
card must be expressed in figures. In business opera- 
tions most facts are numerical and it is easy to cast 
those which are not into numerical form. Irrespec- 
tive of the arrangement of the printing on the face 
of the card, the exact numerical perforating positions 
are always maintained. 

When these cards are inserted into the sorting 
machine they are automatically sorted according to 
the perforations, that is according to the facts 
punched on the card, and for which the sorting 
machine is adjusted. Or, they may be placed in the 
tabulating machine which mechanically selects, prints 
and totals the numbers representing amounts or other 
data on ruled sheets or rolls of paper. 

After an order has been edited and authorized by 
the Stock Maintenance Department, it is sent to the 
Order Typing Department where the proper set-up 
is made of it. This set-up includes a green tissue 
copy of the order, called the "Posting Copy.” This 
is sent from the typist to the Stock Records Depart- 
ment, where it is checked for completeness of code 
numbers and legibility. From here, the Posting Copy 
is turned over to the Key Punch Section in the Tabu- 
lating Department. The Burroughs operators in this 
section list and total the items ordered, after which 
the Key Punch Operators punch the following infor- 
mation on the proper type of tabulating card: 
date, house number, order number, special 
number, schedule, group number, amount 
ordered, assembly number, class, sub-class, 
and date shipped, if an immediate shipment 
is made. Each tabulating card is divided into 
columns to show the above information. 

Before proceeding further, a word of ex- 
planation about the above terms should be 
given. Each Distributing House, Graybar 
House, Foreign House, etc., is given a number 


by which to identify (Continued on page 44) 


This flash back from the good old days at 
Clinton St. was presented to the News by 
Louis F. Simon, of the Operating Branch 
Safety Supervisors’ organization, one of 
the Company’s 45-year service men. Mr. 
Simon is the man seated at the right. 
Looking over the top of the files is Martin 
Dorsey, of the Partial Assembly Depart- 
ment, who has been a Western Electric 
man since 1888 
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Interested visitors at Haw- 
thorne recently were Mrs. 
Mabel A. Reed and her 12-year- 
old son, Clarke Lewis Reed 
(above). Mrs. Reed is the 
daughter of Charles W. Lewis 
(in circle), foreman of the 
original Gray & Barton shop, 
from which our Company 
sprung. In later years he was 
the Company’s first general 
foreman. Mr. Lewis is still in 
fairly good health at the age of 
83 years. He lives with his 
daughter at Glencoe, Ill. 


This group of one thousand, nine 
hundred and twenty-seven members 
of the Hawthorne Women’s Rifle 
Club are wishing you a belated 
Happy New Year. Reading from one 
to seven they are:—Misses Bobbie 
Groh, Clare Krupske, Marie Harger 
and Gladys Pikas 
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Our camera man had no need of flashlight powder 
when he took the Technical girls’ basketball team 
wearing their flashy new sweaters. The girls do not 
seem to mind having the Indian sign on them (assum- 
ing the patterns are as Navajo as they look). The 
girl to the right with the over-hand throw is Miss 
Alice Spousta and the young lady with the under- 
hand throw is Miss ' 
Luddy Malina. Both are 

stars of the Clerical 

team 


As a fitting clothes let us present 
these four members of the girls’ 
sewing class at work on new 
gowns. The dresses they are 
wearing are their own handiwork. 
From hemming to basting they 
are: — Misses Sylvia Uldrych, 
Elda Shalt, Bernice Witkoski and 
Bernice Capek 
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“Over there” and our girls showered them 

with socks and mufflers, was a party recently 
held at the Convalescent Soldiers Hospital, by a group 
of Hawthorne Installation girls. 

Candy and cigarettes replaced the knitted gar- 
ments but nothing took the place of that old spirit, 
revived in the girls, of doing their bit for the men 
who had done more than their bit in the great 
struggle. 

It was a gay affair with dancing for those who 
were able to trip the light fantastic and games for 
those who couldn't. The 
ever popular bunco brought 
forth peals of laughter from 
the invalids, who declared it 
better than a tonic. And in 
between times Helen Ada- 
mek played her way into the 
hearts of her audience. 
Encore after encore kept her 
at the piano until her fingers 
became numb and she was 
forced to cry “quits” and 
play taps. 

According to the boys it 
was over all too soon and 
they have been clamoring 
for more medicine of this 
kind ever since. 

In a letter to Camille 
Skoda who has long been a 
devoted friend to the boys at 
Great Lakes Hospital, Direc- 
tor Katharine Forward Fin- 
negan of the Red Cross 
Service gave further evi- 
dence of the success of the 
entertainment: 

"I want to express to you 
in writing the appreciation 
which we all feel for the 
very successful dance you gave us Saturday. The 
boys have talked about nothing else since, and are 
eagerly waiting for the next one which you have 
promised them. I think if it is satisfactory to your 
girls that we will plan on a dance from your club 
each month. 

“Dr. Willhite feels that we did more to draw the 
boys out and make them forget themselves than any 
other form of entertainment has done. 

“Please tell all the girls how much we appreciate 
what they did for us.” 

Those who atended the affair were: Clare Schulty, 


Rover ther T of war days when our boys were 


grate et 


The girls of the Chicago House brought a large 
amount of pleasure to little ones of the Home for 
Destitute Crippled Children and themselves by 
preparing a big box of toys for them at Christmas. 


Susie Youraski, Helen Adamek, Madeline Suhr, Rose 
Zahalka, Martha Neckar, Hattie Nikoleit, E. Georg 
enson, Alberta Kallas, Mae Bussena, Cordelia Peters 
Betty Hamilton, Gertrude Sigman, Anne Donahue, 
Frances Blake, Mabel Levora, Fannie Russell and 
Harriett Spera.—Harriett Spera, Hawthorne Equip. 
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temporary Physics” by Karl K. Darrow, Ph.D., 2 


“Transmission Circuits 
tion” by K. S. Johnson. 


“Theory of Vibrating Systems and Sound” g 
in modern terms a treatment of the basic theory 


vibrating systems. 


“Introduction to Contemporary Physics” presents a co ane 
account of the chief phenomena upon which contemp 


atomic theories are based. 


“Transmission Circuits for Telephonic Communicatior 
a treatise on the theory applicable to the design of ci 
use with transformers, receivers and vacuum tubes. 


Bell System people may 
discount. 
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HE Graybar Electric Company now has sixty 
houses operating throughout the country. The 
latest to be opened is the branch house of Okla | 
homa City. S. B. Hardin, who has been resident 
salesman in that town for some time, is in charg 


Business in the territory hé 
so expanded that Oklahom: 
City is given the rating of 
branch house. 

Jacksonville has become 
a main house on account of 
the tremendous growth of 
Florida business. A new — 
warehouse is being built at 
Jacksonville providing a 
means for handling larger 
stocks. This should prove 
very helpful to the other two 
Florida branches, Miami and 
Tampa. E 

It is a present policy of 
the Graybar Company to 
open branch houses as rap- 
idly as expanding business 


makes it advisable. Š 
| books have been pub- 
lished recently by 
members of the Research 
Department of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories—““Theory 
of Vibrating Systems and 
Sound” by Irving B. Crar 
dall, "Introduction to Cor 
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Eyes that have seen four continents gaze 
in appreciation at gifts from friends on 
home grounds. C. B. Johnson, whose 
pursuit of Installation has taken him to 
Europe, Africa and South America, to say 
nothing of the United States is presented 
with mementoes on his 25th year of 
service by associates of Hawthorne In- 
stallation 


When Victor F. Dusek, Hawthorne In- 

stallation, was promoted recently he took 

a step up the organization ladder and 

thereby stepped down from the ladder he 
used as a stock selector 


St. Louis Division Installation Headquarters 

finds moving day a pleasure when it takes them 

to the Southwestern Telephone Company’s new 
building 
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Girls of the Telephone Company in the University City Office, at Gainesville, Florida, gave a party to the Installation 
men to show how well they liked the way the switchboards were lined up 
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A dinner was given recently to H. V. Michener, Manager of the Los Angeles House 


in honor of his completion of twenty-five years of service. Mr. Michener is the 
third man from the left in the row standing 
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Mr. Michener proudly wears the 

somewhat enlarged service badge 

presented to him at his twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner 


In 1914 there were only five men employed in the warehouse of the 
New Haven House. They are: (left to right) Costello, Gwatkin, 
Halinan, Foreman Comisky and Beehler 
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Business has grown so at the New Haven House that sixteen men are A mile in three minutes and thirty-eight seconds 

required to do the work. They are: Front row (left to right) Treat, is the record of H. A. "Lefty” Boehm, Haw- 

Schmaezle, Stanford, Goodwin, Purdy, Slavin, Monsan and Ward. thorne Equiptor, when he won a gold medal 

Back row: Foreman Comisky, Jordan, Graniss, Roche, Mitchell, from 40 competitors in a Chicago race, New 
Halinan, Murray and Anderson Years Day 
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Exercises was held by the Western Electric 

Company recently when the Los Angeles House 
had a revival of the good old days when one blush- 
ingly accepted a rolled up piece of parchment with a 
lovely satin bow around it. In many cases, when one 
enters the business world, School and Diplomas have 
not only been put away but forgotten. However it 
just seems that an Ambitious one cannot get away 
from Graduation and Diplomas. 

To attract attention to the Commencement exer- 
cises, clever little invitations and programmes were 
given out which drew a crowd that filled the Hall to 
capacity. The whole program was an informal one 
and the audience was greatly amused when an all 
star cast of twenty-two sweet girl graduates garbed 
in gym bloomers, middy blouses, ties, etc., made a big 
hit when the dramatic sketch “And They Call It 
Health” was presented. The play was brought to a 
thrilling climax when one of the girls dashed excit- 
edly and breathlessly on the stage announcing that 
two girl campers had 
fallen over an em- 
bankment into a 
creek and were very 
badly injured. This 
was a cue for the 
First Aid Contest. 
Immediately both of 
the Girls’ teams pre- 
pared to give first 
aid treatment to the 
injured girls, which 
included artificial 
respiration, dislocat- 
ed shoudler, broken 
leg and gash in the 
head. An enviable 
loving cup was pre- 
sented to the win- 
ning team. Those 
witnessing this con- 
test were very enthu- 
siastic with their praise regarding the adeptness and 
capability with which the girls performed the work. 

A short address was given by Mr. Michener, our 
Manager. This was followed by the presentation 
of the coveted scrolls which were presented to the 
Graduating Class by Miss Diana Hart, Personnel 
Supervisor, who not only conducted the Course in a 
very interesting and worth-while way, but also 
directed the play. 

In conjunction with the Commencement Exercises, 
G. J. Ballaseux, Shop Superintendent was pleasantly 
surprised when Mr. Michener presented him with his 
fifteen year service button and a beautiful basket of 
roses. Mr. F. F. Clarke of the Warehouse was also 
to have received his fifteen year service button on 
this occasion but owing to his illness at the time, his 
old time associates went out to his home instead and 
presented him with the Service Pin. 


— Miss E. R. Schekerjean, Los Angeles House 


reg different in the way of Graduation 


F. F. Clarke, of the Los Angeles House was sick on the anniversary 
of his fifteen years of service so a number of his associates went 
to his house and presented the service badge to him 
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from a prominent physician of Dallas, Texas, 
views the safety and health work of our Com- 
pany through the eyes of a medical authority, and for 
this reason the editors of News felt it would be of 
interest. 
Dear Mr. Dost: 

Were it not for a deep interest, as a physician, in 
health and safety activities, in and out of industries, 
I would not be writing this letter. I cannot let the 
opportunity pass to make some comments on the 
health and safety work carried on by the Western 
Electric Company, and my interest was further awak- 
ened by your May issue of the WESTERN ELECTRIC 
NEWS, which, by the way, is read by many of my 
patients in the office with interest. 

It has been my pleasure, and to my profit, to have 
had first-hand contact with the safety work and sick- 
ness prevention and care of the sick carried on by 
your organization. During the American Medical 
Association meeting in Chicago a number of the chief 
medical officers of 
large industries were 
guests at the Haw- 
thorne Plant, where 
frankly I was sur- 
prised as well as in- 
structed to see the 
co-operation of the 
employees, and the 
wonderful safety de- 
vices provided for 
them. Seemingly 
nothing had been 
spared in the way of 
medical and surgical 
care — the hospital 
department was com- 
plete and manned 
with skilled physi- 
cians. The visiting 
doctors all praised in 
the highest terms the 
activities they observed, and I am familiar with 
the fact that what they observed there is the policy 
of the company throughout the United States—no 
employee, whether sick or hurt, but who is handled 
in a highly scientific way by level-headed business 
men dealing with the best skill in the profession. 

These comments would be too long were I to try 
to state my appreciation of the individual articles in 
the May issue of your NEWS. All this work is the 
outgrowth of minds of many men with money to 
back their judgment, and utilization of the best in 
the profession, for the simplest of injuries, as well 
as the major accidents, calls for proper First Aid and 
countless of cases of neglect in apparent simple in- 
juries have been pointed out as resulting in serious 
complications, and even sometimes in death. 

Let the good work go on, as I am sure you will, and 
accept my congratulations for the progress that has 
been made. Yours very truly, Martin E. Taber, M.D. 


/ | ‘HE following letter, received by W. F. Dost 


JANUARY'S 


LONG SERVICE HONORS 
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E. B. Alexander 
Hawthorne Manufacturing 
40 Years 


S. C. Wiley 
Hawthorne Manufacturing 
40 Years 


Ca Lx. Rite 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 


C. B. Anderson 
Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years H. J. McKnight 
Graybar—Richmond 


25 Years 
40 


å Å 


W. 


. Tompkins Joseph Adamek G. H. Krueger 


Graybar—Chicago Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 


| J. B. Moore Hattie B. Gumplo Enrico Inciardi 
Chicago House Broadway Hawthorne Mfg. 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 


gm 
Albert Philips | Theodore Martin B. C. Newby 
Hawthorne Mfg. Hawthorne Mfg. Installation, Div. 5 
25 Years 25 Years 25 Years 
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Jacob Haas 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


G. F. Bertke 
Graybar—Cleveland 
George Grimes, Hawthorne Mfg........... Jan. 
Theodore L. Lawson, Hawthorne Mfg. ..... Jan. 
John Benesch, Hawthorne MIR: surdnés n 


James M. Chambers, Hawthorne Mfg..... 
John T. O'Brien, Hawthorne Mfg......... 
Fred A. Schimelpfenig, St. Louis Distr.. på 
Claus H. Stelling, Hawthorne Install....... Re 


Henry A. Hansen, Chicago Distributing.. “ 
Charles E. Hunt, Installation 8 .......... e 
Charles E. Schumacher, Milwaukee Distr... “ 
George Kislow, Hawthorne Mfg........... å 


Julius Rosenberg, Installation 1 .......... ds 


Nicholas D'Ascenz, Installation 9.......... Jan. 


Gerald A. Douglass, Installation 11........ å 
Horace F. Doyle, Hawthorne Installation.. * 
Carl O. Helmer, Hawthorne Mfg. ” 


George M. Hotek, Hawthorne Mfg......... 64 
Henry W. Klafker, Hawthorn Mfg. ...... x: 
Oliver P. Tinsley, Installation 11.......... å 
James C. Fukey, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ ie 


Gertrude A. Fuqua, Hawthorne takt s 


Velora L. Patton, Installation 11........ 

John P. Rolla, Hawthorne MIE. Sorica ý 
Frank Sedlock, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ på 
Alice M. White, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ å 
Jeannette Abromet, 195 Bwy. Treasury .... “ 
Peter J. Feyereisen, Ha orne Mit. sår] ° 
Edward Kennedy, Hawthorne Mfg......... s$ 


G. C. Stephens 
Installation Div. 6 


M. J. Broyles 
New York House 
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Hawthorne Mfg. 


TWENTY YEARS 


C. D. Hauerbach 
Kearny 


Stephen Talpai 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


J. Fonda 
Hawthorne Mfg. 


I. D. Malone G: 


Twenty-five Years 


Levi B Thompson, San Francisco Distr...Jan. 6 
Twenty Years 
Jennie McGreevy, Hawthorne Mfg....... Jan. 11 
Frederick L. Keller, Hawthorne Mfg..... “ 16 
Fifteen Years 
Joseoh J. Strand, Hawthorne Mfg......... Jan. 5 
Carl G. Crowder, 195 Bwy. Manuf......... 28 
William N. Brown, San Francisco Distr... " 11 
Adolph H. Carstens, Hawthorne Mfg....... de | 
Albert J. Helmchen, Hawthorne Mfg....... " 12 
Marie Sarp, Hawthorne Mfg............... ae E 
J. ulabowski, Installation 3.842057646443 Vs aS 
J. Brzezinski, Hawthorne Mfg. ........... “HG 
John A. Greenwoll, Hawthorne Mfg....... nd D i 
Paul W. Lofstrom, Hawthorne Install..... * 17 
Ten Years 
Josephine R. Rezabeck, Hawthorne Mfg... Jan. 4 
Charles Ringele, Hawthorne Mfg........... KE og 
Alfred H. Schuck, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... "4 
Henry A. Ahlff, Installation 10 .......... ar 
James Zima, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ Er 
William B. Brett. Installation 6 .......... Kr dg 
Robert H. Fisk, Hawhorne Mfg. .......... og 
Frieda Haack, Hawthorne MER» ee salg > 8 
Guiseppe Pulio, New York Distributing.. dg 
John V. Seaver, Hawthorne Dist. Shops. . en. g 
Franklin L. Williams, TE ME dn > 8 
C: V- Storer- Installation: s050505sssbiseå» “ g 
Placito Angelucci, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... w g 
John C. Sladek, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ vb 
J. J- Butler: Installation 2 esines irek or 
Annie Chamberlain, Hawthorne Mfg....... = TO 
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W. W. Muller 
New York House 


C. H. Paret 
New York House 


Joseph Kouba I Jr 
Hawthorne g. 


Charles Koch 
Hawthorne Mfg g. 


Lucy Costello, Hawthorne Mfg ........ .. Jan. 7 


Albert A. Ewing, Hawthorne Mfg........ ee 19 
George C. Knudsen, Hawthorne Mfg.. som 


J. H. Burniston, Hawthorne Install....... Ja 
John C. Cruger, New York Distr......... 
Frank W. Kiedaisch, Hawthorne Mfg. .... 
Joseph L. Rimkus, Hawthorne Mfg. as 
Frank N. Cooley, Graybar, Los Angeles.... 
Daniel F. Mitchell, Graybar Boston...... at 
Frank Kukielski, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ 
Helen Rogalinski, New York Distributing.. 
Felix J. Anisko, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ 


Thomas F. Lavin, Hawthorne Mfg...... od 
William J. Mauge, Hawthorne Mfg......... 
George A. Wolff, Hawthorne Mfg....... ow - 


Steven Sullivan, ‘Graybar Boston 
Harry A. Held, Hawthorne Mfg. ... 
Jerry A. Tesinsky, H Hawthorne Mfg. . 
Louis Johnson, Hawthorne Mfg. . 

Edward Lucht, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... * 
Douglas C. Greenhill, Hawthorne Mfg. -sesa 

Roy E. Andersen, Hawthorne Mfg. .....-. 2 
John Bender, Installation 1........... «øv 
Albert E. Beutler, Hawthorne Mfg. my 
Claude O. Booth, Chicago Distr....... a åå ae 
Charles Christensen, Installation 6. 
Isaac L. Johnson, Installation 11 ........ “1 
James Kaspar, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... “ 


> O ogle 


FEBRUARY, 1927 
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Anthon Ostrowski, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... Jan. 15 John C. Weidert, 195 Bwy—Staff Engin..Jan. 22 Rexford L. Knaub, Hawthorne Mfg....... Jan. 29 
Frank J. Pohl, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... * 15 John P. O'Neill, Graybar Dallas .......... “ 22 Charles S. Miller, Installation 10 ........ * 29 
John S. Rice, Hawthorne Mfg. ........... “ 15 Barbara Adler, Hawthorne. Mfg. ......... " 23 George A. Phillips, Jr., Installation 1...... = 29 
E. H. J. Stuebe, Hawthorne Mfg......... " 15 Rocco J. Campiglia, Installation 1........ * 23 Philip D. Simonton, Hawth. Contr. Sales “ 29 
Gussie E. Wellmann, Hawthorne Mfg. .... " 15 Walter K. Cobelli, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... “ 23 John L. Smith, Installaion 1........... cee 29 
Joseph Ziarko, Hawthorne Mfg .......... * 15 Elizabeth Lauter, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ “24 James E. Solawetz, Hawthorne Installation si 29 
Mabel Bentley, Installation 1 ............ “ 16 Fred W. Linder, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ ‘* 24 Joseph C. Svodoba, Hawthorne Install..... " 29 
Anna K. Kara, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... * 16 Henry W. Mueller, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... “ 24 Mildred Trapp, Hawthorne Mfg. ......... $ 29 
Charles Lukes, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... * 16 George C. Pierson, Hawthorne Mfg......... “ 24 Marguerite E. Sauter, Graybar Gen. Dept. g 29 
John G. Steventon, San Francisco Distr... ‘ 16 Stella Siminauska, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... “ 24 Wm. Alberts, Graybar, Kansas City........ $ 29 
Sam Zaro, Hawthorne Mfg. .............. * 16 Robert Z. Wright, Jr., Installation 11...... * 24 Edward C. Bartelt, Hawthorn Mfg....... 80 
William A. Baxley, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... sae | Frank P. Basich, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ “ 25 Charles F. Bauman, Hawthorne Mfg. .... 5 30 
John Dvorak, Hawthorne Mfg. ........... “17 Orliff P. DuVon, Chicago Distr............. ‘© 25 Robert J. Denton, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... Å 30 
John Hammerbacker, Hawthorne Mfg. .... ‘ 17 Frank Kmak, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... “ 25 Clarence E. Mann, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... * 80 
Nicholas J. LeRoy, Hawthorne Mfg. ..... " 17 Norman D. Scheeler, Installation 4 ........ “ 95 Helen Miller, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... “ 80 
Donald D. McSweeney, Hawthorne Install. ‘* 17 Margaret Chisholm, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... “ 25 Wiliam J. Novy, Hawthorne Mfg. ....... 30 
J. Waller, Hawthorne Mfg. .............. * 17 Adam S. Liskowski. Hawthorne Mfg. .... "26 Wanda Pilarski, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ |, 30 
Harvey A. Neher, Graybar St. Louis ...... “17 Harry J. McLaughlin, Hawthorne Mfg..... ‘ 26 Joseph Smidl, Hawthorne Installation.... +80 
Stanley F. Kowalski, Hawthorne Mfg. .... “ 18 Frederich W. Vorreyer, Hawthorne Mfg... “ 26 William J. Costello, Hawthorne Mfg. .... “ 81 
Slyvia M. Lehmann, Hawthorne Mfg..... " 19 Harold F. Henderson, Hawthorne Mfg. .. ‘* 29 Charles J. Holubik, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... i 31 
Stanley A. Bartosz, Hawthorne Mfg. .... "22 James A Horn, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ “ 29 Johanna Kleczka, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ +31 
J. R. Cloud, Hawthorne Install........... “22 Julius Jager, Jr., Hawthorne Mfg......... “29 Marie P. Marsala, San Francisco, Distr.... * 31 
Frank K. Prohaska, Hawthorne Mfg........ ‘* 22 Clara J. Kallies, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ + 29 Frank Matena, Hawthorne Mfg. .......... i 31 
A. J. Roper, Hawthorne Mfg. ............ " 22 Alfred Kiedrowski, Hawthorne Mfg. ...... ' 29 Frank M Stirek, Hawthorne Mfg. ........ * 81 

TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE NEW MARK among mankind. Also, in conclusion, it is well to note that it 


(Continued from page 18) 


from the Pacific Coast to the scenes of activity. By the middle 
of August the work was carried along at maximum high pres- 
sure and twenty-four gangs, including the pole setting crews, 
were at work along the right-of-way—a total of nearly six 
hundred men. 

The work train secured from the Northern Pacific and 
manned by a crew of fifty proved almost indispensable. Sup- 
plies were distributed through many sections with the assist- 
ance of special "Ford Speeders” on the railroad tracks, as the 
regular railroad “Speeders” would not carry the heavy weights 
of copper wire and other supplies. Poles were shipped to the 
nearest siding and distributed by motor trucks. Through the 
Bad Lands, it was necessary to distribute them from the work 
train, and they were “snaked” to the stakes by horses. Rough 
going was encountered in and out of Custer, through the coun- 
try adjacent to Big Timber and Columbus, and over the Boze- 
man Hill. Working through the Bad Lands, near Glendive and 
Miles City, presented many difficult problems in distributing 
materials and in carrying on construction work. In many 
instances it was necessary to use a block and tackle to place 
the pole at the proper location. 

Along in September one crew after another would complete 
their section west of Three Forks and were immediately trans- 
ferred to sections east of Three Forks. In many instances such 
transfers would be made the day following the receipt of the 
poles required for a certain section. Practically all the poles 
were set by November first. During the month of November 
there were hardly more than fifteen miles separating any two 
construction crews in the two hundred and fifty miles between 
Forsyth and Three Forks. Snow and cold weather, during the 
latter part of the month, made the work difficult but prac- 
tically all the wires were strung by December first. From that 
date to December 10th, during some below zero weather, a 
large force was engaged in re-transposing and inspection. 

Again, there was that big factor of Bell System cooperation 
between the Montana state organization and the General Plant 
Department of the Telephone Company at Denver, and with 
the Long Lines at St. Louis. The Northern Transcontinental 
Line was turned over to the test board at 5:00 P.M. on Decem- 


. ber tenth! 


In after years—for time passes all too quickly—when we are 
sailing clear ahead with our every day jobs and the froth is 
left astern, we will pause for a breathing space to recognize 
the niceties of life—and take off our hats to the many who 
SAs and the many who built the Northern Transcontinental 

ine. 


WILD DUCKS COME HOME TO ROOST 
(Continued from page 9) 


home with them a large collection of ducks which each of us 
are always proud to display to our friends without the usual 
hardships attending a pilgrimage over muddy flats through 
waist high salt grass. 

Early each year at the close of winter the ducks gracefully 
take to the air and fly back to the great open spaces where 
they can remain unmolested until the hunting season opens 
again. 

It is a wonderful thing to consider that these birds can 
change so rapidly from their natural wild free element and 
adapt themselves so readily to their self imposed captivity 


is truly a wise bird who knows when to hide. 


KEARNY GROWS 
(Continued from page 6) 


feet wide. This new structure will have a floor area of about 
69,000 square feet. 

A dustproof temporary wall will be erected at the south end 
of Building 17, so that the present wall may be taken out with 
the least possible interruption of work in this section. 

The elevator now at the end of the building will be moved to 
the south end of the extension. 

The addition to Building 16 will be one story, 198 feet long 
by 60 feet wide. It will have a floor space of approximately 
11,000 square feet. 

It will have a wagon court and two railroad tracks to facili- 
tate the receiving of raw materials. 

Both additions will be of brick, steel and concrete construc- 
tion. Foundation work on these began in December. 

Naturally the increase in the working force should keep pace 
with the expansion of working quarters at Kearny. The van- 
guard of Wekearnyans came to the Waverly Shops in October, 
1923—o0ne hundred of them. 

In 1924 there were 500 names on the roster. On Monday 
morning, April 13, 1925, when that event occurred which 
marked the opening of another new chapter in the annals of 
the Kearny Works,—the beginning of the manufacture of cable 
in the new shops,—there were 1,600 co-workers. The end of 
1926 saw 3,700 enrolled in the service, and the indications are 
that there will not be less than 5,000 at the end of this year. 


HE following clipping from the "Washington Post,” a re- 

print from a Boston paper of 1864, shows with what scorn 
the idea of transmitting the voice over wires was held at that 
time. How time does change the opinions of men. The clip- 
ping was sent to the NEWS by G. P. Zernite, Installation De- 
partment, Division 4. 

“A man about 46 years of age, giving the name of Joshua 
Coppersmith, has been arrested in New York for attempting 
to extort funds from ignorant and superstitious people by 
exhibiting a device which he says will convey the human voice 
any distance over metallic wires so that it will be heard by the 
listener at the other end. He calls the instrument a ‘tele- 
phone,’ which is obviously intended to imitate the word ‘tele- 
graph’ and win the confidence of those who know of the success 
of the latter instrument without understanding the principles 
on which it is based. 

“Well-informed people know that it is impossible to trans- 
mit the human voice over wires as may de done with dots and 
dashes and signals of the Morse code, and that, were it pos- 
sible to do so, the thing would be of no practical value. The 
authorities who apprehended this criminal are to be congratu- 
lated, and it is to be hoped that his punishment will be prompt 
and fitting, that it may serve as an example to other con- 
scienceless schemers who enrich themselves at the expense of 
their fellow creatures.” 


First Broadwayite: I saw Kitty Twinkletoes this morning. 
She was so cordial I thought she wanted to borrow some money. 

Second Forty-secondstreeter: Times change, eh? Why, I 
remember when she was way up stage. 
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SHUFFLING AND DEALING 
WITH IRON FINGERS 


(Continued from page 33) 


it. For example the San Francisco Distributing House is 
number 50, the Chicago Graybar House number 158. The 
order number referred to is the Hawthorne order number. The 
schedule is the date when delivery is promised. The assembly 
number is a code number used to show the particular kind of 
apparatus ordered. Each piece of standard apparatus is given 
an assembly number. 


Six standard types of cards are now being used in connection 
with Stock Maintenance tabulating. They are distinguishable 
from each other by their color. Maintenance Orders are 
punched on a manila card; Switchboard Orders on green; In- 
staller’s Requisitions on brown; Maintenance Back Orders on 
VETO; Switchboard Back Orders on red; and Cancellations on 

ue. 


After the cards have been punched they are turned over to 
the Machine Section to be totaled and then to the Checking 
Section where the totals thus obtained are compared with those 
obtained by the Burroughs operators. Since the Burroughs 
operators listed the data, any discrepancy can be located by 
comparing the cards with this list. 


When the cards have been checked, and corrected if neces- 
sary, they are returned to the Machine Section for sorting ac- 
cording to group and assembly numbers. After that the cards 
are put away in the proper files. All Maintenance and Switch- 
board Order Cards are punched in duplicate. This permits one 
set of cards to be filed in the Input File, where a record is kept 
of all orders received during a current period, and the other 
set to be filed either in the Shipment or Owing File, depending 
upon whether the order has been shipped or is still owing. 


When material is shipped on an order, the proper card is 
removed from the Owing File, and the amount and date shipped 
is written on the card. This card is then turned over to the 
Key Punch Section, where the month of shipment is punched 
on it. The card is then sent with the other shipment cards to 
the Machine Section. Here the cards are sorted, and a daily 
tabulated list of shipments is made on the tabulating machines. 
The cards are then filed in the Shipment File. The tabulated 
list is turned over to Stock Records Department to be posted on 
the Stock Record Cards. 


Occasionally all of the material on one item of the order can- 
not be shipped together. In that case the original owing card 
is removed from the Owing File, a new card is originated for 
the quantity shipped and a Back Order card is punched for the 
material which is back ordered. The back order cards are then 
filed in the Owing File. 


Orders or parts of orders are sometimes cancelled. When a 
shipped item is cancelled a Cancellation of Input card is orig- 
inated and also a Cancellation of Shipment card. The Can- 
cellation of Shipment cards are listed daily and the lists are 
forwarded to Stock Records Department, who make the posting 
on the Stock Record card to correct the amount of stock on 
hand. When an owing item is cancelled the original owing card 
is destroyed and a Cancellation of Input card is originated and 
filed in the Input File along with the original Input cards for 
this material. 


In addition to the daily list of shipments, one weekly and 
four monthly tabulated reports are made from the Stock Main- 
tenance cards. Each week a list is made of Maintenance Owing 
and I. D. Owing semi-monthly. In addition, lists are made each 
month of Switchboard Owing, Input—both stock and non-stock, 
and all the shipments for the month. All of these reports are 
then sent to Stock Records Department. Statistical and Special 
Studies Department receives a copy of the Monthly Shipment 
and Input report to be used for statistical purposes. 


After the monthly reports have been run from the tabulating 
cards, the cards are placed in numerical order by assembly 
number in standard sized boxes. These boxes are kept in the 
Card Storage Racks for six months, after which the cards are 
sent to the Warehouse for permanent filing. 


Tabulating cards are originated for Merchandise shipping 
tickets for the purpose of issuing the Profit and Q-2.02 Report. 
At the end of each month these cards are separated by sales to 
Distributing Houses, Graybar, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
International Telephone Sales and Engineering Company. 
Each of these divisions is further broken down between bulletin 
and non-bulletin items and a separate set of details by Q-2.02 
classes is tabulated for each division. 


The tabulating cards for Switchboard Sales Analysis are 
originated in general from specifications, which are sent to the 
Tabulating Department 25 days prior to the scheduled shipping 
date. The cards are sorted by order, specification and item 
number and delivered to the Switchboard Pricing Department, 
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where they are filed. As the items on switchboard orders ar 
shipped the cards punched for these items are removed and fot 
warded to the Tabulating Department who originate a dail: 
list of shipments by house and order number showing the tota 
value at Base Price. This list is sent to Switchboard Billing 
Department for billing. 

The cards are then filed in the Tabulating Department unti 
the end of the month at which time this department remov 
from file the cards covering switchboard shipments and p 
pares a tabulated list divided first into bulletin and non-bulleti 
items and then by the class of job i.e., Machine Switchin 
Manual and Step-by-Step showing the Q-2.02 classification, th 
cost and the price. 

In our Tabulating System it is the practice to check com 
tometer figures or Burroughs figures, produced from the ori 
nal source of information against the Tabulating Machine fi 
ures, thus predetermining the accuracy of the punching oft 
cards. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION I 


(Continued from page 12) 


in one hand and holding out the other to shake with the world) 
With three brothers gone Bell System ahead of him, you hav 
one guess as to what he did . . . and you guessed right. 


"There they were, four brothers in the Bell System, and the 
they are now. And that means that the Bell System drew fou 
of a kind; and if you can draw a better poker hand than that 
without deuces wild I shall never play more than penny ante 
with you again.” 

“That is an odd one,” confessed The Egg. Then with å 
return of skepticism, “But about publishing fiction, I...” 


“Do you ever go to reunions of your school class?” interposed 
The Editor. | 

“Right!” answered The Egg, sentiment shining in his eyes 
“That’s the best night of the year. It takes you back to thé 
carefree days.” 

“Then you can imagine how those two fellows out in Mici- 
gan felt when their work brought them together again. Out of 
a clear sky, too.” 

“What two fellows?” queried The Egg. 

“Fellows by the name of A. Price and E. J. Krieger, two 
Installation men now; then they were college chums. You've 
got to go back to 1923 when they were absorbing higher eduta- 
tion on the campus at Kalamazoo but not letting that lower 
their spirits any. They were room-mates. I don’t know wha 
the Kalamazoo song is, but they did their ‘Boola-boola’ togeth 
smote their bloomin’ mandolins, panned their profs, hazed thé. 
same freshman, and no doubt in spring sprawled under the 
ee tree distilling tobacco smoke and young ideas into thẹ 

reeze. | 

“Suddenly it stopped. Krieger left for the University of 
Florida and they rather lost track of each other. gg 


“Three years passed and a couple of brand new caredrs 
dawned on the horizon. Krieger had come back to the old | 
grounds of Kalamazoo. There are doors there labelled "Western 
Electric” He knocked on those doors, walked in and joined up. 

«There the story might have stopped if the Company hadnt 
had one more shuffle of the deck coming to it. But it did. It 
shuffled the deck and Krieger moved to the Cleveland district 
Again you might ring down the curtain but only to show the 
passage of six months. When the curtain goes up again the 
scene is still the same, Cleveland. You hear a knock on another 
pair of doors marked ‘Western Electric’ and—enter Price. You 
can, if you want to let your dramatic instinct run away 
you, write: Price!” exclaimed Krieger. “Krieger!” ex- 
claimed Price.’ 

“Also, for the sake of sending your audience home satisfied 
you can picture a room where sounds of a duet, exuberant as 0 
old, though more subdued, now arise. You can open the door 
to that room and find therein Price and Krieger, room-mates. 

The Editor was finished. 

“The score,” remarked The Egg, “seems to stand about 99 to 
0 with you on my goal line again.” i 

He rose to go. “What I need are several rose-colored flor 
lamps.” E 

“Oh, not that,” grieved The Editor. “That sounds Pollyannw: 

“You don’t get me,” said The Egg. “Not for the swæu | 
hue of the light but just to—er—illuminate the backgroun 
Half way through the door, he stuck in his head again. | 
“I say,” he called, “thanks for the eye-glasses.” ha 
“Not rose colored, I hope,” responded The Editor. ' | 
“No, just for near-sightedness.” 

And The Egg was gone to his job,—with amendments. 
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Fourteen Years Å go— 


CHARLES E. SCRIBNER, Chief Engineer, wrote an interesting story 
of “The Western Electric Company’s Contribution to Early Tele- 
phone Development” in which he told, among other things, how 
Elisha Gray became interested in a string telephone which a fakir 
was selling on the street. This interest lead to the ultimate en- 
trance of our company into the telephone field. (Mr. Scribner, 
himself a contributor of great importance to telephone development, 
died last year. The News was fortunate in being able to publish, 
through the efforts of H. L. Grant, Cleveland Graybar Manager, 
the recollections of Mr. Scribner. Mr. Grant is contributing further 
installments of these reminiscences in coming numbers of our magazine.) 


mL Ve 
PHILADELPHIA —W. H. Graham, head of service department, was 


transferred to the stock maintenance department at New York. 
The pious prediction was made that he would "get along” in any 
niche in which he found lodging. (Walter H. Graham is now 
Distribution Engineer at Broadway.) 


me 


PITTSBURGH—L. M. Dunn, stores manager, went to Philadelphia 
to talk over some associate problems with the firm of Kennedy 
and Holmes. (Leo M. Dunn is now a Vice-President of the Graybar 
Electric Company. J. D. Kennedy is now General Telephone Sales 
Manager and Tyler Holmes is Manager at Boston.) 


ons le 


BROADWAY—E. A. Hawkins left New York on January 1 to take 
up his duties as Acting Assistant Manager at Atlanta. (Mr. 
Hawkins is now Appliance Sales Manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company.) 

mL Ler 


HAWTHORNE—The fourth annual banquet of the Hawthorne Works 
employees was held at the LaSalle Hotel on January 9. There were 
960 persons present at the "largest banquet ever held in Chicago.” 
(There are some 30,000 employees on Hawthorne payrolls today.) 
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Your voice is truly magnetic when you Tii frk es AF RICA A 
telephone. This iron magnet(shownsolid) LI AR 
in the receiver aids in the reproduction J 

of every fluctuation of the human voice. 


Wi 


Ir O I 7 Magnet | 


aid to voyagers — 
and voices Å 


pre ea E all know that the magnetic property of 
that comes up to iron is putto use in the compass as an indis- 
rue i as pensable aid to the traveler. This same property 

is at the heart of your telephone instrument, 
7 me for there’s a magnet in the receiver which aids — 

| 9h, SK eee LÆSER. eee a the voice on its journey direct to the ear. 

ee NOLL: cD But there is iron and iron—and just one kind 
; that qualifies for this important part in telephone | 
making. To find that iron isa Western Electric — 
responsibility—just as it is our care to seek out 
in the ends of the earth the right quality for all 
the other eighteen materials that go into this — 


ar instrument. 
. . $ 
Via ine Pae Cig tae AR Hå Out of such tested materials is produced eco- 
Earth” is the geography of your , nomically and accurately the delicate yet dura- — 
telephone. For your copy ad- bl A g h 1, b h , 
vise Wastora ETS. 195 e instrument that contributes its share to your 
Broadway, New York. good telephone service. 
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